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Art.  I. — Hvree  Cases  of  Occlusion  of  the  Vaginay  accompanied  by  Retention 
of  ike  Catamenia,  relieved  hy  an  Operation.  By  J.  Mason  Wabren^  M.  D. 
(CotDinnnicated  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.)  With 
a  wood-out. 

The  cases  of  occlusion  of  the  vagina^  successfully  relieved  by  an  operation, 
are  rar%  and  the  mode  to  be  pursued  under  the  different  circumstances  in 
-which  this  occurrence  presents  itself  has  not  been  very  fully  pointed  out  by 
writers  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  of  the  following  cases,  some  embarrass- 
ment was  therefore  felt  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted. 

The  principal  authorities  for  reference  were  Boyer,  Boivin,  Amussat,  and 
the  case  of  Professor  Mussey.  The  former  of  these  details  two  or  three  very 
interesting  cases  as  showing  the  anatomical  peculiarities  which  are  likely  to 
exist,  but  advises  against  the  operation  in  nearly  these  words :  ^^  An  opening 
into  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  not  the  only  accident  to  be  dreaded  in  this 
operation.  Inflammation  of  the  womb  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts  has  to 
my  certain  knowledge  caused  the  death  of  two  females,  on  whom  it  had  been 
performed.^^  Madame  Boivin,  after  observing  that  in  these  cases  of  atresia 
the  prognosis  is  worse,  the  diagnosis  more  difficult,  the  treatment  more  uncer- 
tain, and  the  operations  more  doubtful  and  delicate  than  in  cases  of  simple 
closure,  recounts  the  three  instances  recorded  by  Boyer,  in  one  of  whiclTthe 
celebrated  ]>ubois  was  called  in  consultation.  The  result  of  these  cases  was, 
however,  fatal,  «b  also  that  of  another,  in  which  an  eminent  surgeon  unfolded, 
as  it  were,  the  urethro-rectal  septum,  punctured  the  tumour,  and  thus  gave  issue 
to  the  retained  fluid,  for  the  first  fe^  days  with  the  prospect  of  success.  The 
case  of  Amussat  is  very  instructive,  and  detailed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  Feb.  1837.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  witli 
No,  XLin.-^ULY,  1851.  2 
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one  of  our  own  eases  hereafter  ^Ten,  and  was  operated  upon  with  perfect  suc- 
oess.  The  case  of  Professor  Massey  is  also  detailed  in  Yol.  XXI.  of  the  same 
Journal;  and  in  the  number  for  Julj^  1850,  another,  with  the  appearances 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  is  described  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson. 
^'In  regard  to  an  operation,''  he  says,  ''which  seemed  to  have  been  so  impera- 
tively required,  a  consultation  was  held  with  two  or  three  professed  surgeons 
when  the  occlusion  was  discovered,  but  the  opinions  were  against  it." 

Some  writers  on  surgery,  Ghelius,  for  instance,  have  given  general  directions 
for  the  management  of  closure  of  the  vagina,  whether  from  accident  or  conge- 
nital malformation.  Sut  sufficient  detail  is  wanting  as  to  the  diagnosis  in  re- 
tention of  the  menstrual  secretion,  and  the  mode  of  giving  an  external  outlet 
when  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  have  been  altered  by  inflammation 
or  extensive  gangrene.  These  considerations  have  led  me  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing cases,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  any  surgeon  who  should 
meet  with  similar  instances  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  In  the  first  two,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  occlusion  was  the  result  of  parturition ;  in  the  last  it  was 
congenital. 

Case  I.— ^^This  patient  was  a  married  woman,  twenty  years  of  age.  A  year 
before,  she  had  been  delivered,  by  means  of  instruments,  of  a  dead  child,  after 
a  labour  of  four  days )  very  severe  inflammation  followed,  attended  with  slough- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  so  that  the  remains  of  the  bladder, 
fiiUing  down,  became  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  oblite- 
mted  the  passage.  The  urethra  also  in  part  sloughed,  the  water  escaping  at 
a  valvular  opening  between  the  remains  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  an^  the 
OB  pubis. 

The  menstrual  secretion  had  been  retained  from  the  period  of  her  eonfine- 
ment;  at  first  she  suffered  at  the  regular  periodical  returns  of  the  catamenia 
from  pain  and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  sense  of  bearing  down  in  the 
rectum.  Latterly,  the  pain  has  become  almost  constant,  at  times  amounting 
to  a  feeling  as  if  the  abdomen  would  give  way,  and.  wd  a^ute  as  only  to  be  re- 
Ue«ed  by  the  persistence  in  large  doses  of  narcotic  substances.  From  these 
oauaes  she  was  almost  bedridden,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  emacia- 
tioii. 

The  constant  dribbling  of  urine  had  rendered  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  so 
extremely  sensitive  that  it  was  found  quite  impracticable  to  make  any  exami- 
nation until  the  patient  had  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  ether.  The 
eol-de-sao  left  at  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  was  just  sufficient  to  admit 
the  end  of  the  forefinger.  From  its  upper  part  the  urine  escaped  through  a 
valvular  opening,  so  disposed  that  a  probe  oonld  not  be  made  to  enter  the 
Uadder.  On  passing  the  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  a  hard  and  slightly  elastie 
tumour  oould  be  felt  about  two  inches  from  the  external  orifice,  pressing  back- 
wards and  partially  obatf  noting  the  bowel.  The  other  hand  bring  placed  on 
tAua  Abdomen  distinguished  a  large  gbbular  mass  rising  above  the  brim  of  the 
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pelvis,  pressure  on  which  commomcated  a  distinct  impulse  to  the  finger  in  the 
reetum. 

The  above  examination  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tumour  felt  in  the 
abdomen  and  rectum  was  the  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  distended 
by  the  menstrual  fluid.  The  question  next  arose  how  was  this  tumour  to  be 
attacked;  the  most  feasible  plan  seemed  to  be  to  puncture  it  by  the  rectum. 
The  impossibility  of  keeping  a  passage  open  in  this  direction  was  an  objection 
to  this  course  as  affording  only  a  temporary  relief.  An  attempt  to  dissect  the 
bladder  from  the  vagina,  supposing  its  posterior  wall  destroyed,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  organs  to  be  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration  by  Dr.  Dalton, 
would  almost  inevitably  create  an  opening  into  its  cavity. 


In  consultation  mth  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  the  phyrician  of  the  patient,  the 
plan  which  was  afterwards  put  in  execution  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  April  11th,  1860, 1  was  aesisted  by  Dr.  Wyman, 
Dr.  S.  D,  Townsend,  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Adams. 

The  patient  being  brought  as  completely  as  possible  under  the  anaesthetic 
influence  of  sulphuric  ether,  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  limbs 
supported,  as  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  and  the  labia  held  apart  by 
silv^  hooks.  The  forefinger  being  now  placed  in  the  rectum  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  a  transverse  incision  was  made  across  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina 
through  its  parietes,  so  as  to  expose  the  cellular  membrane  lying  between  it 
and  the  rectum.  This  dissection,  passing  under  that  portion  of  the  vagina 
which  served  as  a  fundus  to  the  bladder,  was  continued  upwards  between  these 
organs  for  two  or  three  inches  until  the  distended  cul*de«8ac  could  be  distinctly 
felt. 
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A  very  large  trocar  and  canula  was  now  plunged  into  the  tumour,  and 
when  withdrawn  a  quantity  of  thick  tarry-looking  fluid  began  very  slowly 
to  flow  through  the  tube ;  about  a  pint  was  allowed  to  escape,  when  the  canula 
was  withdrawn,  being  too  short  to  be  left  with  safety,  and  a  female  catheter 
introduced  in  its  place. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  operation,  the  patient  was  comfortable, 
and  greatly  relieved  from  the  previous  distressing  sense  of  distension.  At 
intervals,  however,  there  were  severe  contractile  pains  in  the  uterus  like  those 
attending  the  first  stages  of  parturition,  and  by  them  the  catamenial  fluid  was 
forcibly  expelled.  Spirituous  applications  were  made  to  the  back,  and  an  opiate 
administered,  by  which  her  sufferings  were  temporarily  relieved. 

On  the  following  day  I  learned  that  she  had  passed  an  uneasy  night,  the 
pains  continuing  at  intervals,  causing  a  free  evacuation  of  fluid.  Her  mother 
estimated  that  at  least  two  quarts  had  passed  through  the  instrument,  with 
the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  abdomen.  Towards  even- 
ing she  had  an  access  of  pain  and  fever,  with  some  obstruction  to  the  discharge; 
the  bowels  being  constipated,  she  was  ordered  a  cathartic  of  castor  oil.  On  the 
thirteenth,  the  report  was  that  the  medicine  had  operated  with  much  relief, 
and  the  uterus  had  again  resumed  its  action.  This  organ' could  now  be  felt 
above  the  pubes,  somewhat  tender  on  pressure,  and  contracted  into  a  small, 
well-defined  tumour. 

For  about  a  week  she  improved  steadily,  the  discharge  continuing  at  inter- 
vals. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  instrument  could  be  retained 
in  the  opening,  and  when  displaced,  as  it  was  once  or  twice  by  her  restlessness, 
the  aperture  was  found  to  have  so  contracted  as  to  render  its  replacement 
almost  impracticable ;  especially  as  her  complaints  were  very  great  from  the 
excessive  sensibility  of  the  external  organs.    ' 

After  the  lapse  of  this  period,  she  was  attacked  with  a  catarrhal  affection, 
during  which,  from  some  exposure  or  error  in  diet,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  meteorism,  great  sensibility  on  pressure, 
with  other  symptoms  denoting  peritoneal  inflammation.  These  were  gradu- 
ally relieved  by  treatment,  the  patient  barely  escaping  with  her  life.  During 
this  attack  the  canula  had  necessarily  been  removed,  and  every  measure  for 
maintaining  the  opening  abandoned.  It  was  therefore  a  subject  of  interesting 
speculation  whether,  at  the  next  catamenial  period,  the  aperture  would  be  per- 
vious, and  also  if  the  uterus  after  so  great  distension  would  resume  its  normal 
functions.  To  the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  patient  and  myself,  the  men- 
strual secretion  came  on  naturally  about  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  gained  an  exit  without  difficulty. 

The  subsequent  improvement  was  gradual,  and  only  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  by  an  attack  of  varioloid,  which  disease  prevailed  in  the 
house. 

I  have  recently  heard  from  this  lady  through  her  mother,  who  informs  me 
that  from  a  mere  skeleton  her  daughter  has  become  quite  fleshy;  she  has  re- 
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gained  her  health  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  exercise  on  horseback| 
and  that  the  menstrual  secretion  is  natural  at  the  regular  periods. 

Case  II. — On  February  4th,  1850, 1  was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  B.,  aged  thirty, 
in  consequence  of  the  suffering  produced  by  the  retention  of  the  menstrual 
fluid  from  an  occlusion  of  the  vagina  subsequent  to  pi^turition. 

In  the  August  previous,  she  had  been  delivered  of  her  first  child  after  a 
labour  of  four  days,  during  a  portion  of  which  the  head  of  the  infant  remained 
in  the  pelvis.  Instruments  were  used  but  ineffectually,  and  the  delivery  was 
ultimately  accomplished  without  them ;  very  severe  inflammatory  symptoms 
attended,  while  a  purulent  discharge  followed,  and  finally  it  was  discovered  that 
the  vagina  had  become  entirely  obliterated.  From  that  time  the  return  of 
every  catamenial  period  has  been  marked  by  the  most  distressing  pains  in  the 
back  and  abdomen,  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  progressively  increasing  in 
violence;  this  was  accompanied  with  some  constitutional  disturbance,  and  these 
repeated  attacks  have  gradually  impaired  her  health. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  vagina  was  entirely  closed,  and  hardly  a 
perceptible  cicatrix  could  be  detected  to  indicate  the  line  of  union.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  vulva  an  orifice  was  discovered  large  enough  to  admit 
a  probe,  which  on  being  introduced  could  be  passed  up  a  distance  of  three 
inches  in  the  direction  of  the  uterus,  and  was  distinctly  perceived  through  the 
recto-vaginal  parietes  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  At  this  period 
no  abdominal  or  rectal  tumor  was  ascertained  to  exist.  It  was  determined  to 
etherize  her,  and  attempt  to  restore  the  vaginal  passage. 

After  having  brought  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic 
agent,  a  bougie  was  passed  into  the  fistulous  opening.  This  was  followed  by 
the  finger,  and  by  proceeding  carefully  in  this  way,  by  distending  and  separating 
the  adherent  parts,  a  free  opening  was  made  of  about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  inches.  At  this  point  a  regular  organized  septum  precluded  any  advance, 
unless  by  the  assistance  of  cutting  instruments.  A  bit  of  sponge  was  there- 
fore introduced  and  directed  to  be  kept  in  situ  during  the  night. 

On  the  day  following,  the  sponge  was  removed  and  replaced  by  another 
piece.  This  course  was  continued  for  a  week,  when  no  tumour  being  dis- 
covered in  the  rectum  to  indicate  the  situation  of  the  distended  uterus,  and 
there  being  no  trace  of  the  os  uteri  in  the  vagina,  it  was  determined  to  sus- 
pend any  further  proceedings,  resting  contented  with  what  had  been  gained,  and 
enjoining  upon  her  to  use  all  necessary  means  for  keeping  the  passage  open 
until  the  distension  caused  by  the  menstrual  secretion  should  be  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  knife. 

A  few  months  after,  having  rigorously  followed  up  the  above  directions,  she 
visited  me  a  second  time,  suflering  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  urgently  de- 
manding relief.  An  examination  elicited  no  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
parts.,  As  the  pain  was  very  distressing,  however,  I  consented  to  make  an  in- 
cision at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  with  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light 
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vpon  the  direction  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  nteras  WM  taking  plaoe. 
This  was  done,  and  the  dissection  carried  as  &r  as  was  thought  safe^  bat  with 
no  good  result. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  I  again  saw  her )  she  had  for  fonr  days  been  in  extreme 
pain.  Hie  vagina,  so  far  as  it  had  been  dilated,  I  found  to  be  of  its  natural 
dimensions.  The  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  at  once  discovered,  about 
two  inches  from  the  anus,  a  hard  tumour,  such  as  might  be  presented  by  the 
enlarged  prostate  in  the  male,  and  with  as  little  sensation  of  fluctuation* 
She  informed  me  that  for  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  there  had  been  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  traces  of  this  secretion  were  pereeived 
when  that  passage  was  examined,  apparently  coming  from  the  mucous  mem^ 
brane.  Not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  tumour  could  be  found  in  this 
direction,  even  when  the  abdomen  was  strongly  pressed  upon. 

Although  the  rectal  tumour  was  free  from  fluctuation,  I  had  no  question  from 
my  previous  experience  but  that  it  proceeded  from  an  enlargement  by  disten- 
sion with  fluid  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  and  therefore  pro* 
^osed  an  operation,  which  was  readily  acceded  to. 

On  the  8d  of  July,  the  operation  was  performed,  with  the  assistance  of  Br* 
Ohanning,  the  patient  being  first  etherized.  The  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
vagina  was  cut  freely  through  with  a  round-bladed  bistoury,  and  very  soon  with 
a  slight  dissection  the  tumour  which  had  been  felt  by  the  rectum  presented 
itself,  but  much  softer  and  more  elastic  than  when  examined  through  the  in« 
testinal  wall.  A  large  trocar  was  now  plunged  into  it  in  a  direction  obliquely 
backward,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  os  uteri,  in  case  that  organ  projected 
into  the  vagina.  A  free  discharge  of  the  black  tarry  substance  described  in 
the  last  case  at  once  took  place. 

About  half  a  pint  of  fluid  having  escaped,  the  canula  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  finger  introduced  into  the  opening,  which  was  enlarged  in  either  direction 
with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

On  exploring  the  cavity,  no  distinct  projection  answering  to  the  os  uteri 
could  he  discovered.  The  whole  interior  both  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  seemed 
to  form  but  a  single  receptacle,  a  little  contracted  at  one  point,  like  the  hour- 
glass contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  this  apparently  answering  to  the  situation 
of  the  OS  tincse.  The  mucous  membrane  appeared  much  swollen  and  traversed 
by  large  vessels,  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  A  long  narrow  bit  of  sponge 
was  passed  into  the  vagina,  half  of  it  being  allowed  to  remain  within  and  half 
without  the  opening  just  made.  The  patient  declared  herself  at,  once  relieved 
from  all  her  distressing  symptoms. 

From  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  new  opening,  it  was  found  necessary 
a  few  days  after  the  operation  to  introduce  a  sponge  tent,  which  was  removed 
daily  and  replaced  by  a  larger  piece.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  patient  having 
exposed  herself  by  going  out  of  doors  and  washing  her  person  with  cold  water, 
immediately  after  the  sponge  had  been  removed,  was  seized  with  severe  pains 
in  the  abdomen  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  tympanites  and  all  the 
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syaiptoms  denotmg  inflammation.  The  treatment  oonaisted  in  the  applicatiott 
of  leeohesi  the  administration  of  purgatives^  etc.  In  three  or  four  dajs  die 
pain  and  tenderness  gradually  concentrated  at  the  lower  and  left  side  of  tlM 
abdomen^  where  a  large  hard  tumour  could  be  perceived  through  the  parktes. 
These  symptoms  were  suddenly  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  pus 
tarn,  the  va^na.  The  tumour  in  the  abdomen  now  gradually  subsided.  The 
intestinal  canal  remained  for  a  length  of  time  quite  irritable,  diarrhoea  being 
produced  whenever  die  took  solid  food. 

She  left  town  on  July  Slst^  quite  weak)  but  recovered. 

She  was  advised  to  have  a  small  rectum  bougie  passed  into  the  opening  i» 
tiie  vagba  daily,  as  the  disposition  to  contraction  was  still  great,  and  it  wIm 
thought  unsafe,  through  fear  of  exciting  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammatioB,  to 
maintain  any  substance  constantly  in  the  aperti}re. 

Casb  UL-'^Chngeniial  OccJiMu>n.^-Mi88  S.,  seventeen  years  old,  has  beeA 
suffering  for  two  years  with  a  sense  of  distension  and  weight  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  back,  attended  by  a  forcible  pressure  in  the  vagina,  as  if 
finr  tiM  purpose  of  expelling  some  foreign  substance.  She  has  also  been  greatly 
annoyed  with  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  and  of  late  has  passed  water  as 
often  as  every  twenty  minutes  through  the  day,  but  with  diminished  frequency 
at  inght.  She  suffers  much  severe  pain  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  which 
is  aggravated  by  the  passage  of  the  water.     She  has  never  menstruated. 

Her  physician,  a  person  of  much  intelligence,  when  applied  to  at  once  sus- 
pected the  cause,  and  on  making  an  examination  discovered  that  the  vagina 
was  completely  imperforate.  I  saw  her  on  the  next  day  and  found  the  follow- 
ing appearances.  On  separating  the  external  labia  no  traces  of  the  vagina 
were  visible*  At  the  central  part  of  the  fossa,  usually  occupied  by  this  outiet, 
the  meatus  urinatius  was  perceived  surrounded  by  small  vegetations,  whidi  on 
the  slightest  touch  elicited  the  most  violent  resistance  and  cries  from  the  pa- 
tient. A  probe  being  introduced  into  the  urethra,  its  farther  progress  was 
resisted  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  orifice;  but  finally,  by  passing  it 
upwards  in  almost  a  vertical  direction,  it  entered  the  bladder,  which  was  con- 
tracted to  the  smallest  dimensions. 

The  finger  was  now  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  at  once  detected  a  hard 
tumour  two  inches  from  the  anus,  pressing  backwards  against  the  Spine.  It 
seemed  quite  solid,  and  without  the  slightest  indications  of  elastioity.  On  pass-  . 
ing  the  hand  over  the  abdomen  at  its  lower  part^  a  hard  projection  was  felt  in 
tiie  centre  just  aboTe  the  pubis,  having  a  prolongation  about  four  inches  in 
length,  extending  into  the  right  iliac  region.  Pressure  on  either  of  these 
swellings  caused  a  movement  of  the  tumour  in  the  rectum,  and  was  attended 
with  much  sufTi^ng. 

No  doubt  remained  in  my  mind  that  these  tumours  were  caused  by  a  reten- 
tion of  the  menstrual  fluid  in  the  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
abo  the  Fallopian  tubes,  as  in  the  case  already  referred  to,  recorded  by  Dr.  J. 
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B.  8.  Jackson;  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  SctenceSj  Jolj/IJBSO. 
An  operation  was  therefore  at  once  advised,  which  was  performed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  the  assistance  of  her  physician.  Dr.  Tjler,  Dr.  Ghanning, 
and  Dr.  Storer. 

The  patient  being  fully  etherized  with  chloric  ether,  an  incision  was  made 
transTcrsely  across  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  yagina. 
Xhis  disclosed  muscular  fibres,  which  being  carefully  divided  through  the  aper- 
ture thus  made,  a  delicate  membrane  of  a  dark  colour  protruded.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  that  this  might  possibly  be  the  perito- 
meum,  which  in  a  case  of  malformation  and  non-existence  of  the  vagina  might 
take  an  abnormal  direction.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this,  I  attempted  ta 
separate  it  from  the  surrounding  textures,  knowing  the  loose  character  of  the 
ceUular  tissue  which  attaches  the  peritoneum  to  the  neighbouring  organs  and^ 
the  pelvis.  This  was  at  once  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  on  a  renewal  of 
Uie  e£fort  the  resisting  part  yielded,  and  the  finger  passed  through  into  what 
appeared  at  firi^t  to  be  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  well  defined  was  the  anatomy 
of  the  walls  of  the  pelvis.  The  absence  of  intestines,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dark-coloured  fluid  by  the  side  of  the  finger,  soon  made  it 
evident  that  the  vagina  had  been  opened.  The  size  of  the  cavity  occupying 
the  entire  pelvis,  and  the  complete  absence  of  os  uteri  or  other  boundary,  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  vagina,  was  on  examination  sufficiently  evident  to  all 
present. 

By  the  aid  of  slight  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  about  half  a  pint  of  thick, 
tenacious  fluid  escaped.  As  the  uterus  did  not  at  once  take  on  contractions, 
no  further  efforts  were  made  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  but  a  bit  of  sponge  was  in- 
troduced into  the  opening  to  prevent  the  parietes  from  adhering.  The  vege- 
tations at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  were  now  removed  by  the  scissors,  and  the 
base  of  the  tumours  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  To  show  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  these  tumours,  it  may  be  observed  that  as  soon  as  they  were  in- 
terfered with  the  patient,  although  well  etherized  and  perfectly  passive  through 
all  the  previous  operation,  immediately  drew  back  as  if  in  extreme  pain. 

At  7  P.  M.  she  was  in  good  spirits,  and  expressed  herself  entirely  re- 
lieved by  the  operation.  The  effects  of  the  ether  had  passed  off,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  been  kept  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  fully  under  its  influence. 
I  warned  her  as  to  the  great  danger  she  incurred  from  any  irregularity  in  diet 
or  exposure  to  cold,  as  I  found  her  disposed  to  leave  her  bed,  and  she  was 
demanding  food. 

On  the  14th  September,  the  day  following  the  operation,  she  was  reported 
to  have  passed  a  good  night.  The  sponge  was  removed  from  the  vagina,  and  a 
free  discharge  of  the  peculiar  fluid  took  place ;  after  a  few  hours  it  was  again  in- 
troduced. No  urine  had  been  passed  since  the  operation;  duriitg  the  succeed- 
ing night,  however,  a  copious  evacuation  of  the  bladder  took  place. 

On  the  17th,  she  still  continued  to  improve,  and  the  tumour  of  the  abdo- 
men to  diminish.     The  finger  passed  into  the  vagina  could  distinguish  tUe  oa 
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nteri^  as  it  were^  gradually  forming  itself  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  tumbler, 
with  thick  edges,  and  covered  with  dilated  blood-vessels.  The  sponge  tent 
when  withdrawn  was  very  offensive. 

As  she  was  urgent  to  go  among  her  friends,  I  agreed  to-day,  the  20th,  that 
she  should  do  so^  being  conveyed  to  the  rail-road  in  a  carriage  with  care,  and 
kept  in  a  recumbent  position  until  she  arrived  at  the  point  of  her  destination. 
She  was  then  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa,  without  attempt- 
ing to  use  any  exercise.  At  the  period  of  leaving  town,  she  was  quite  well. 
The  urine  was  passed  naturally  and  without  pain,  the  sensitive  tumours 
of  the  urethra  having  been  destroyed  by  the  operation.  The  discharge 
firom  the  vagina  had  partially  ceased  or  had  been  replaced  by  a  serous  exuda- 
tion.    Her  appetite  and  the  state  of  her  digestive  organs  were  natural. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  physician  of  this  patient  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 
^'A  case  could  not  proceed  more  satisfactorily  or  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
Miss  S.  She  has  not  had  a  bad  or  even  a  troublesome  symptom.  I  could 
not  conveniently  use  the  dilater  which  you  sent,  but  substituted  a  glass  female 
syringe,  which  she  was  able  to  wear  during  the  whole  day,  the  discharge  pass- 
ing off  through  the  calibre.  She  was  able  to  use  without  pain  one  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  discharge  has  ceased,  and  she  yesterday 
went  to  her  home." 

In  the  first  of  the  cases  which  have  been  given,  the  only  apparently  feasible 
way  of  arriving  at  the  distended  uterus  was  adopted,  viz :  that  of  penetrating 
to  it  by  a  dissection  carried  up  between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  pro^ 
ceeding  eventuated  more  satisfactorily  than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  rapid  recovery  was  the  almost  impossibility  of  maintain- 
ing the  new  opening,  on  account  of  the  great  disposition  to  contraction,  and 
this  was  found  to  be  true  in  all  the  cases.  What  appeared  to  be  a  large  free 
opening,  with  no  restriction  on  ^ny  side  but  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  was  contracted  to  a  firm  unyielding  ring,  into  which  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  small  bougie  could  be  introduced.  The  sponge  tent, 
when  it  could  be  borne,  at  once  dilated  the  aperture  again  to  a  size  as  great 
as  could  be  wished;  but  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  prohibited,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  a  resort  to  this  powerful  agent.  In  fact,  it  was 
finally  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  resistance  made  by  the  patient, 
to  desist  entirely  from  all  applications,  and  leave  the  course  of  it  to  nature. 
The  subsequent  month,  the  catamenia  appeared  slightly,  and  there  has  as  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  no  obstruction  to  it. 

In  the  second  case,  the  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  which  was  closed  through- 
oQt  nearly  its  whole  extent  from  the  upper  part  to  the  vulva,  was  also  caused 
by  laborious  giarturition. 

It  may  serve  as  an  example  to  show  the  necessity  of  making  inquiries,  after 
a  severe  case  of  labour,  as  to  the  degree  of  local  inflammation,  and  of  taking 
measures  for  preventing  if  possible  such  adhesion  as  occurred  in  the  present 
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iiMitaiice,  a  mister  of  diffioaltj  and  delioaey;  bat  afl  so  mneh  is  at  stake,  these 
ooiisiderati(ms  mttst  necessarily  give  way  to  a  correct  appteeiation  of  the  danger 
which  would  ensue  from  neglecting  an  examination,  when  the  discharge  from 
the  vagina  was  so  offensive  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  gangrene  and  sub- 
sequent adhesive  inflammation. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  call  attention  to  the  great  resistatioei  and  in  two 
ef  the  cases  entire  want  of  fluctuation,  which  existed  in  the  distended  sae 
formed  by  the  uterus  and  vagina^  as  felt  through  the  rectum,  and  which  might 
lead  the  surgeon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis,  did  not  other  marks 
assist  in  forming  it. 

Bmyoit,  Ftb^  1891. 


Abt.  n. — Ttsme^  and  its  Retrograde  MetafiMrpkcms. — ^By  W.  J.  Burnett, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

If  we  commence  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  individual  organization,  the 
ovum,  we  shall  find  that  in  its  primitive  condition,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  will  appear  to  be  composed  of  granules,  and  when  examined 
chemically,  that  these  same  granules  are  only  oil  and  albumen  combined. 
These  so-called  granules  are  not  properly  such,  for  they  are  not  solid  parti' 
des,  but  utricles,  or  little  albuminous  sacs  filled  with  oil. 

From  these  primordial  utricles  are  developed  the  vitelline  cells,  and  the 
germinative  vesicle  and  its  contents,  which,  after  being  vitalized  by  impreg^ 
nation,  undergo  a  series  of  metamorphotic  changes,  ending  in  the  production 
of  the  individual  being,  with  its  various  tissues. 

Two  facts  are  here  to  be  recognized )  first,  that  oil  and  albumen,  thus  vitally 
combined,  form  the  basis  of  all  animal  tissues  ]  and,  second,  that  these  utri- 
cles are  the  parents  as  it  were  of  all  organized  forma.  Moreover,  they  ct)Dsti» 
tute  the  first  material  expression  of  the  union  of  formative  power  with  matter; 
and,  although  identical  as  to  their  physical  characteristics,  according  to  the 
best  microscopic  evidence,  yet  they  contain  those  heterogeneous  forces  which 
have  their  complete  expression  in  the  many  and  diflerent  tissues  in  which 
their  existence  is  lost  and  ends. 

Those  utricles,  for  instance,  which  end  in  the  formation  of  muscle,  and 
cannot,  as  such,  be  distinguished  from  those  producing  glandular  or  any  other 
tissue,  each  preserve  faithfully  to  the  end  their  distinctions,  embodying  in 
their  minute  forms  the  ideas,  as  it  were,  of  the  future  form  and  conditions 
of  life. 

Beverting  then  to  our  simplest  idea  of  tissue,  it  is  this  elementary  form, 
an  utricle,  vitalized  albumen  combined  with  animal  oil. 

Now,  in  the  elimination  of  tissue  in  its  compound  form,  that  is,  capable  of 
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n  fnnctioti;  these  ntridee  serve  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  agency.  Thej 
enter  directly  into  and  form  the  lower  fibriDated  tissaes,  or  they  serre  as  a 
kind  of  basement  for  dome  of  the  higher.  Then,  again,  indirectly,  they  pass 
on  to  their  highest  condition  of  cells,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  tissne^ 
exercising  true  functton.^i^ 

Becent,  and  some  of  the  best  microscopical  studies  in  histogeny,  show  thus 
the  value  of  these  primitive  forms,  and.  also  that,  if  we  except  the  secerning 
processes,  there  are  no  powers  possessed  by  adult  cells  which  are  not  equally 
possessed  by  these  utricles.  In  the  nutrition  of  tissue,  after  it  has  been 
formed,  as  well  as  in  its  reprodtction,  when  forming,  they  still  preserve  their 
important  agency;  for,  in  the  effused  plasma  of  the  blood,  their  number  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  nutritive  power,  and  they  form,  moreover^  the  cytoblastema- 
tons  material  of  all  the  cells  evolved  in  the  process. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  relations  of  these  elementary  forms 
to  tissue,  and  its  formation,  as  preliminary  to  the  consideration,  and  for  the 
better  elucidation  of  another  process  of  tissue  of  a  quite  dissimilar  character. 

This  is  the  retrocession  of  an  adult  tissue  back  to  its  elementary  condi^ 
tion,  a  change  which  perhaps  may  be  well  expressed  by  the  terms  retrograde 
metamorphosis. 

When  a  compound  tissue  has  attained  its  perfect  condition — ^and  its  function, 
beyond  this  (if  it  has  any)  is  not  required,  and  therefore  its  nutrition  is  nearly 
suspended—- there  is  with  it  a  constant  tendency  to  fall  back  to  its  basement 
composition,  and  where  it  is  complicated  in  structure,  the  different  phases  of 
its  growth  are  there  seen  in  an  inverse  manner.  There  being  no  proper 
death  of  the  part,  there  is  a  disintegration,  an  unfolding,  without  a  decompo- 
sition. It  is  a  result,  also)  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  real 
atrophy— for  in  this  last  the  structure  is  not  destroyed,  but  only  the  liquids 
diminished,  and  a  simple  change  of  nutrition  in  excess,  being  sufficient  to  6b-» 
tain  its  original  power  and  fulness,  which  is  not  the  case  in  tissues  whose 
structure  is  lost  by  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  in  which,  I  scarcely  need 
add,  the  result  is  either  a  granulsr,  blastema-like  product,  or  its  near  approach. 

Now,  in  every  well-formed  normal  tissue  there  is  a  power  resident,  which 
we  may  call  a  continuation  of  the  germ  power,  or  we  may  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  organized  matter,  but  which,  at  any  rate,  finds  its 
expression  in  the  repetition  constantly  of  that  tissue,  whatever  it  may  be,  or 
however  situated.  Where  an  injury  is  sustained,  or  a  part  lost,  it  is  from  the 
agency  of  this  power  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  lost  portion,  which, 
in  fact,  is  perfectly  successful  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  only  where  the  germ 
power  is  abundant,  and  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  nutrition^ 
which  differs  from  the  normal  type.  On  the  other  hand,  with  animals  occupy- 
ing a  higher  position  in  the  scale,  the  nutrition  of  tissue  seems  to  exist  under 

•  See  a  paper  "On  utricles  as  the  primordial. forms  of  all  animal  tissues." — 
Transact,  Jbtwr.  Attacfor  the  advamement  of  Science^  Aug.  1850. 
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a  more  complicated  condition;  the  germ  power  is  in  its  mi$dmw/n,f  and  where 
a  part  is  lost^  it  is  rarely  replaced  ezactlj. 

In  retrograde  metamorphosis  this  power  seems  to  have  died  out^  and  there 
is  not  eyen  a  feehle  attempt  to  keep  up  the  integrity  of  the  tissue;  yet  a 
kind  of  nutrition  exists,  the  vitality  is  maintained  and  decomposition  pre< 
vented.  And,  exactly  as  with  animals,  when  a  true  species  is  elevated  by 
cultivation  above  its  natural  characteristics,  these  last  may  enter  into  its  con- 
stitution and  exist  in  its  germ  power,  so  that  they  can  be  perpetuated  by 
hereditary  transmission  to  quite  an  extent;  yet  where  this  power  of  cultivation 
ceases,  the  animal  invariably  reverts  to  its  normal  type.  So  in  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  when  the  germ  power  which  has  urged  on  these  primitive 
particles  to  their  different  ends  ceases,  there  is  a  tendency  for  all  to  recede  to 
their  basement,  embryonic  condition.  Of  course  this  process  never  occurs 
in  a  normal  condition  of  tissue,  and  rarely  in  the  higher  compound  tissues 
even  in  disease,  except  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Its  relation  with  disease  and  diseased  products  particularly  deserve  our 
attention,  as  here  it  has  a  practical  as  well  as  a  physiological  import. 

We  will  first  look  to  the  adventitious  products ;  tissues  far  beneath  the 
normal  type  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  best  expressed. 

With  pm,  for  instance — ^the  highest  attainable  product  of  inflammation,  and 
which  is  a  corpuscle  with  several  granules — ^when  it  has  reached  this  stage,  it 
can  pass  no  farther ;  and  being  a  non-organizable  form — ^if  not  there  excreted 
or  if  pent  up  in  a  cavity,  it  immediately  recedes  to  that  granular,  utricular 
condition  which  marked  its  formation.  And  here  lei  me  add,  that  whatever 
may  be  argued  as  to  the  difference  of  nature  between  the  cell  proper  and  its 
nucleus  or  nuclei — based  upon  an  apparent  difference  of  the  effect  acids  may 
have  upon  each — ^it  is  pretty  certain  that  when  these  distinctions  are  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  evident,  their  differences,  if  they  did  exist,  are  reconciled  by  the 
metamorphosis.  The  chemical  analysis  of  pus,  and  especially  when  from  an 
abscess  unconnected  with  mucous  membraDCs,  as  given  by  Yon  Bibra,*  show 
that  water,  extractive  matter,  &t  and  albumen  form  almost  the  entire  residue. 

In  carcinoma  these  changes  are  still  more  apparent,  for  they  are  marked 
by  a  quite  active  abnormal  nutrition.  In  encephaloid  of  the  breast,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  microscopic 
examinations  how  rich  in  cells  it  is  when  in  progress,  and  that  after  having 
reached  its  adult  age,  it  undergoes  what  is  called  a  ^^  fatty  degeneration,''  that 
is,  great  quantities  of  fat  are  found  in  both  a  free  and  combined  condition, 
while  the  cells  have  in  a  corresponding  manner  decreased,  in  other  words  have 
undergone  that  retrograde  metamorphosis;  a  result  equally  borne  out  by  che- 
mical analysis.  After  this  has  taken  place  the  watery  portion  is  disengaged, 
and  may  there  be  absorbed,  giving  rise  to  those  caverns  of  various  sizes,  lined 
with  fat  and  albumen,  which  are  so  common  in  large  and  old  cancers  of  the 

•  Quoted  in  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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hreast.  In  these  lOstaDces  the  abundance  of  the  grannies  shows  the  richness 
of  this  matiBrial^  and  the  existence  of  firee  nncombined  fat  shows  its  ezoess  oyer 
the  albumen. 

Betrograde  metamorphosis  here  constitutes  an  attempt  towards  the  care, 
or  a  removal  of  the  adventitious  matter;  for  it  is  comparatively  harmless  when 
it  has  lost  its  corpuscular  condition^  and  it  is  thus  also  prepared  for  its  ab- 
sorption; as  testified  by  the  caverns  we  find;  and  which;  undoubtedly;  might 
be  complete;  did  the  neighbouring  vessels  preserve  their  normal  power. 

In  that  other  important  morbid  product;  tubercle;  the  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis is  but  another  name  for  its  softening;  and  equally  marks  its  adult 
age  and  decay  of  life;  originally  composed  always  of  corpuscles;  which;  whether 
they  be  degraded  exudation  cells  or  corpuscles  sui  gmerisy  is  not  by  any 
means  a  material  point  in  pathology;  for  we  can  get  no  nearer  to  their  real 
nature.'  Their  short  and  imperfect  life  is  signified  by  their  rapid  tendency 
to  this  change;  ending  in  a  granular  masS;  enclosing  a  few  rude  rough  cor- 
puscles; that  have  withstood  the  process. 

HerC;  as  in  the  same  with  carcinoma;  this  forms  the  curative  movement. 
Beduced  to  water;  oil;  and  albumeU;  the  first  being  absorbed,  the  last  two  are 
left  in  such  a  condition  that;  if  shut  off  from  external  influence;  they  may 
either  remain  hamdess  a  long  timC;  or  are  liable  to  be  hesitatmgly  taken  up 
by  the  general  nutritive  process;  a  radical  cure  being  then  effected )  there 
being  no  reason  why  tuberculous  matter  thus  reduced  should  not  be  absorbed 
any  more  than  there  is  of  the  common  efiused  granular  matter  of  inflamma- 
tion. And  here  I  may  say  that  the  most  trustworthy  pathological  inquirers 
show  the  same  result;  tuberculous  matter  entirely  disappearing,  yet  leaving 
behind  it  unmistakeable  footprints  of  its  former  existence. 

Now  with  this  change;  thus  occurring  in  the  three  most  prominent  morbid 
products  of  the  economy;  unless  we  regard  it  as  a  real  metamorphosb  of 
material;  it  is  quite  difficult  to  account  for  the  results  produced ;  for  we  have 
a  cellular  tissue;  the  cells  with  their  involucral  albuminous  membrane;  all 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  minute  particleS;  which  are  not  irregular;  as  from 
a  pulverization  of  an  inorganic  body;  but  are  real  utricles. 

When  this  change  occurs  with  the  higher  tissues  of  a  compound  and  more 
perfect  organization;  it  is  to  a  much  less  extent;  because  their  conditions  of 
growth  are  different;  and  their  union  on  a  higher  and  more  permanent  form 
of  existence  much  stronger;  for  it  involves  a  definite  and  fixed  frmction. 

But;  although  thus  feebly  expressed;  it  has  at  least  an  equal  interest  in 
pathology  since  it  existS;  with  important  tissues;  and;  in  the  most  prominent 
caseS;  infringes  directly  upon  the  performance  of  some  of  the  higher  func- 
tions of  life. 

The  muscular  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the  higher  tissues  in  which  it  occurS; 
and  to  this  we  will  first  direct  the  attention.  The  muscular  tissue  is  very 
complicated;  quite  as  much  so,  perhapS;  as  any  in  the  body ;  when  therefore  it 
undergoes  the  retrograde  metamorphosis;  the  changes  are  more  chroniC;  and 
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tke  leBvli  less  nniforin  than  with  simple  oeliular  stniotares.  Bnt^  before  in- 
itancing  this,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  mode  of  iis  formation  should  be  briefly 
alluded  to.  Although  muscular  structure  has  long  been  made  out,  with  a 
tolerable  uniformity  of  result,  among  microsoopists,  yet  much  obseurity  has 
always  existed  as  to  its  mode  of  formation ;  and  this  bus  been  rendered  all  the 
more  obscure  by  attempts  to  deduce  the  formula  of  its  primitive  growth,  by 
picking  apart  its  adult  structure.  However,  from  the  carefully  made  obser- 
vations of  Valentine''^  and  Beichert,t  tolerable  notions  were  entertained,  but 
which  were  very  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  all. 

To  Lebert^;!;  of  a  later  day,  belongs  the  credit  of  afibrding  «s  definite  and  well- 
grounded  opinions  on  this  subject;  which,  as  it  now  appears^  is  placed  in 
as  clear  a  view  as  any  other  point  in  hisitogeny.  It  is  briefly  m  follows ;  In 
those  parts  where  muscle  is  to  be  developed,  large  ceQs  fizBt  appear;  these 
beoome  elongated,  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  Unear  sens,  thus  forming  tubes, 
which  constitute  the  first  appearance  of  muscular  J&res.  These  tubes  are  filled 
with  granules ;  and  the  completion  of  the  formation  is  occupied  by  the  arrange- 
ment, in  these  fibre-tubes,  of  those  granules  in  a  regular  manner,  giving  rise  to 
what  are  eaUed  primitive  JibriUm,  by  microscopical  anatomists. 

Although  I  have  not  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Lebert  to  satisfy  my 
mind  practically  of  the  correctness  of  these  results,  yet  tiiey  appear  to  me  to 
be  true  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  this  tissue, 
for  there  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  structure  gives  an  opportunity  to  get 
glimpses  of  its  early  growth  and  formation.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  change 
is  here  the  inverse  of  the  formative  process.  First,  the  granules  lose  their 
regular  arrangement,  and  run  together,  the  striated  character  fading  away; 
then  the  fibre  cells  at  their  points  of  juncdcm  become  visible,  and  you  percdve 
a  jointed  tube,  the  contents  of  which  is  a  granular,  oleo-albuminous  mass. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  what  is  called  by  pathologists  '^  fatty 
degeneration  of  muscle.^'  It  may  occur  under  different  general  relations, 
which  may  here  be  well  noticed.  These  are,  first,  where  it  infringes  directly 
upon  the  life  of  the  individual;  and,  second,  where  it  exercises  of  itself  no 
particular  detriment.  The  first  is  when  it  is  found  in  the  heart;  the  seecmd 
when  met  with  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  The  last  will  be  noticed 
first. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  several  instances  in  this  categoryi 
each  permitting  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  parts.  In  all  these 
(six,  I  think)  the  cause  could  be  traced  either  to  a  total  disuse  of  the  part,  or 
to  a  previously  existing  inflammation,  leaving  the  tissue  with  a  poor  and 
imperfect  nutrition,  or,  lastly,  to  a  starvation  of  the  part  from  local  arterial 
obstruction. 

The  following  notes  of  a  case  taken  from  my  memorandum  book  will  per- 

•  Muller's  Archiv.  1840.  p.  198.  f  Entwickelungsleben,  p.  241. 
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haps  saffioiently  show  the  conditions  of  this  change  as  ocenrring  in  the  mns- 
cular  system  generally^  and  after  an  iniammatory  process. 

April  1850.  Patient  was  of  middle  age.  Two  years  since,  he  pereeired, 
irithout  known  causey  a  simple  enlargement  or  ^*  bunch''  about  the  left  elbow- 
j<»nt.  It  came  on  without  noticeable  pain,  and  ccmtinned  as  a  simple  tumour  for 
several  month9.  The  symptoms  of  a  more  acute  inflammaMon  appeared ;  it  opened 
aitd  discharged  ^^scrofulous  pus/'  then  closed,  then  opened  again,  and  so  on^ 
like  an  ordinary  scrofulous  abscess;  leaving  ultimately  a  considerably  hard 
and  unyielding  tumour  just  below  the  joint.  The  arm  was  amputated;  and  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  tumour  exhibited  the  following  appearances.  An 
incised  surface  showed  it  to  consist  of  a  pale,  reddish,  fleshy  mass,  in  which 
were  interspersed  white  bands,  these  last,  in  some  places,  being  the  entire 
structure. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  tough  white  poriaons  were  found  to  be  made  up 
of  strong  fibres  running  in  the  direction  of  the  former  mu^cular  fibres ;  these 
contained  broken  nuclei,  the  remnants  of  their  former  cell  structure,  also 
quite  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  shape  of  granules  and  globules.  The  pale  red 
portions  presented  a  somewhat  difiPerent  aspect.  Floating  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope  were  cylindrical-shaped  bodies,  the  transverse  diameter  of  which 
was  that  of  normal  muscular  fibre,  and  their  length  was  about  twice  their  width. 
They  appeared  to  be  not  ragged  bits  but  parts  of  a  perfect  whole.  The 
usual  muscular  striae  were  faintly  seen  in  some  of  them,  and  occasionally  there 
was  perceived  a  long-jointed  fibre  evidently  made  up  of  these  peculiar 
bodies.  Much  fat  in  the  form  of  granules  or  utricles  everywhere  was  present ; 
in  feet,  what  was  not  fibre  was  fat. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  there  was  muscular  tissue,  from  a  previous  damage 
done  to  its  nutrition,  firom  inflammation,  retrograding  to  its  primitive  cell-type 
of  structure,  the  latter  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  process  took 
place.* 

But  this  change  occurring  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  has  a  corre- 
sponding import,  as  the  life  of  the  individual  is  compromised.  It  has  received 
much  attention  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  microscope  has  demonstrated 
the  true  nature  of  the  change.  It  constitutes  one  form  of  what  is  called  by 
authors  fatty  degeneration  of  this  organ.  Eokitanskyf  was  the  first,  as  I  am 
aware,  to  signify  this  change,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  It  is  a  result 
which  must  be  separated  from  that  of  mere  fatty  accumulation  on  and  about 
the  organ  and  between  its  fibres,  which,  like  the  same  accumulation  on  and  in 
the  kidneys,  being  only  an  expression  of  general  obesity,  seldom  gives  rise  to 
serious  results.    In  this  last  also  the  fet  exists  in  the  shape  of  fat-cells,  the 

^  Some  time  after,  upon  comparing  the  sketch!  mede  at  the  time  of  the  microscopical 
appearances  with  the^figares  of  ranscle  developments  giyen  by  Lebert,  I  was  struck  with 
their  similarity. 

I  Handbuch  der  patbologisben  Anatomic,  Band.  i.  p.  287. 
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origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  sur&ce^  for  the  fatty  infiltration  (not 
degeneration)  extends  from  without  inwards. 

When,  on  the  other  hand;  these  real  metamorphotic  changes  occur,  they  are 
traceable,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  some  serious  perversion  or  suspension  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  organ,  and  ossification  or  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  is  often  a  concomitant. 

The  mode  of  change  is  here  the  same  as  that  of  other  muscles,  as  we  have 
just  described  :  the  striated  structure  partially  disappears,  and  the  fibre  appears 
filled  with  oleo-albuminous  particles,  and  often  considerable  free  fat ;  the 
tonicity  of  the  tissue  is  lost,  and,  where  these  changes  are  extensive,  there 
occur  many  sequelse,  the  least  of  which  is  a  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action ; 
sudden  rupture  and  death  being  the  most  serious.  It  is  enough  for  me  here 
thus  to  allude  to  this  change  when  occurring  in  this  organ;  for  it  has  suf- 
ficient importance  and  interest  for  an  article  by  itself.  It  is  one  of  those 
many  instances  in  pathological  anatomy,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  in  which  the  microscope  has  been  of  such  eminent  service, 
for^the  nature  of  this  fatty  condition  of  the  organ  could  not  be  known  without 
it,  as  it  belongs,  let  me  again  say,  to  a  quite  different  clasd  of  pathological 
changes  from  that  of  simple  fatty  accumulation.* 

Constant  practice  in  microscopical  pathology  is  all  the  while  convincing  me 
of  the  frequency  of  this  change  in  tissues,  and  that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  many  accidents  in  medicine.  In  closing  this  imperfect  sketeh  of  its  his- 
tory, I  will  speak  briefly  of  it  as  taking  place  in  other  parts,  where,  although 
not  the  less  equivocal,  it  has  not  been  quite  as  much  studied  by  the  microscope. 

Changes,  referable  I  think  to  this  process,  may  be  observed  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  small  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  leading  to  what  is  called  their 
fatty  degeneration.  This  is  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  apo- 
plexy, Mr.  Pagetf  is  the  first  that  I  am  aware  to  bring  the  microscope  to  bear 
upon  it.  He  has  regarded  the  change  as  a  "fatty  degeneration,"  and  I  know 
too  well  his  accuracy  in  microscopy  to  doubt  its  being  so,  did  not  his  own  lan- 
guage imply  that  it  really  comes  under  the  same  head  as  what  I  have  been  de- 
/  scribing  as  a  retrograde  metamorphosis.  He  says :  "  When  the  fsitty  degene- 
ration has  made  much  progress,  changes  in  the  structure,  and  not  rarely  changes 
in  the  shape  also  of  the  affected  blood-vessels,  may  be  observed.  The  chief 
change  of  structure  appears  to  consist  in  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  more  deve- 
loped proper  structures  of  the  vessels."     "  They  waste  and  totally  disappear." 

Mr.  Paget  describes  carefully  the  appearance  of  the  oil  globules  as  they 
gradually  and  apparently  invade  the  structure ;  he  mentions  also  the  appear- 
ance of  many  granules,  which  without  doubt  are  the  oil  particles  invested 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  interestiDg  article  on  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transact.^  by  Dr.  Quain.  When  recently  in 
London,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Dr.  Q.^8  office  many  of  the  specimens  which  are, 
the  basis  of  the  above  referred  to  article, 

t  London  Med.  Gaz.,  Feb.  1850,  p.  229. 


wHk  a&wgnm.'',  all  tisdeabk^aB&r  as  my  own  obBcrvatioagoee,  to  an  impaifed 
Autrition  of  thd  Teaeeb,  ibair  loss-  of  Titality,  and  tiieiT  corresponding  reoeding 
inetamorphofida.  In  all  l^eae  eaaea  the  fimlt  ia  wiA£  the  vom  voaorum;  Hieir 
fcQietion  being  feebly  pecfbrmod. 

In  Uood-^esaela  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  l^eae  same  dianges  ooenr^  and 
are  of  not  Ute  leaa  patholt^cal  hnport,  bnt  apace  will  ndt  allow*  me  to  advert 
to  them  now. 

Within  a  few  yearsy  and  ainee  the  miorosci^  hag  been  made  to  bear  upon 
most  points  of  primitive  pathology,  the  presence  of  fat,  either  in  a  free  or 
oembiiied  fbnny.  in  the  different  oigans,  has  excited  mneh  attention,  and  espe- 
oially  in  Uiose  eases  where  it  does  not,  as  far  as  we^now  know,  exist  in  ^e 
normal  state.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  presence  of  fat  in  diseased  kidneys, 
pandered  all  tfie  ibore  prominent  by  sesrvii^  as  the  basis  of  a  theory  as  to  the 
natore  of  Srigbt's  disease.  Swsb  wae  the  view  pnt  forth  in  1345  by  Dr.  Gko. 
Johnson,"*"  and  which  he  kas*  sought  to  estaUiafa  by  a  series  of  papers  since 
fuUiehed. 

I  cannot  here  eater  into  the  details  upon  this  point  whidi  it  deserves,  but 
I  hope  before  long  to  pat  together  my  microscopical  data  on  this  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  now  for  me  to  remark  that  I  cannot  a^ree  with  Dr.  Johnson 
that  Bright's  disease  is  simply  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney;  but  the 
microscopical  appearances  I  have  sometimes  observed  I  have  thought  traceable 
to  this  same  retrograde  metamorphosis  existing  in  an  imperfect  degree,  fat 
and  granules  being  the  result.  Bright's  disease,  I  may  here  remark,  appears 
to  me  to  be  always,  primitively,  an  acute  or  a  subacute  nephritiS;  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  primary  attack  may  leave  the  organ  are  as  various  as  the 
post-mortem  appearances  found  on  dissection.  Except  in  children  and  young 
persons,f  the  nutrition  rarely  or  never  gets  back  to  its  normal  type,  but  exists 
in  an  imperfect  state;  and  from  this  bad  nourishment,  the  retrograde  meta- 
morphosb  sometimes  occotb,  the  normal  structure  then  disappearing  partially, 
leaving  in  its  phkce  a  low  fibriUated  tissue,  an4  many  oleo-albuminous  particles. 

The  appearance  of  an  unusual  amount  of  fat  may,  in  some  cases,  I  think, 
be  due  to  this  cause,  fer  it  may  be  both  in  and  out  of  the  epithelial  cells.  I 
can  here  only  thus  speak  of  this  subject,  leaving  until  a  fdtmre  tipe  its  many 
important  relations. 

In  conchinon,  let  me  notice  tisis  change  as  oeeuiring  in  one  more  tissue,  the 
brain.  BamoUissement  or  softening  of  this  organ  is  now  tolerably  well  under- 
stood, and  recent  studies  in  this  direction  cannot  fail  to  make  it  more  bo.X 

*  "*  On  the  Pathology  of  Bri«^t's  Disease,"  Med.-Cbir.  Trans.,  vol.  zxix. ;  also  **0a  In- 
fiaj»matoiy  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,"  voL  xii.,  new  aeriesb 

t  For  cases  of  nephntis  with  ooncomitaat  albaminnria,  yet  passing  away  endafelfr, 
see  "  The  Pathology  of  the  Kidney  in  Scarlatina,"  by  James  Miller,  M.  D.    London,  1850. 

%  See  the  investigations  of  Dr,  J.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
▼ols.  58,  59,  and  60.  Also  those  of  Hatae  in  Henle  and  Pfenfer's  Zeitschrift.  B.  iv,  p.  1  j 
and  those  of  KniOiiher^  in  his  Zeitsobrin  f&r  Wissensch.  ZooI<M;ie,  B.  i.  p.  264. 
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This  loss  of  stmctnre  ooouis  under  two  conditions;  the  first  with  and  the 
seoond  without  the  previons  symptoms,  or  the  sahseqaent  appearances  of 
inflammation — ^the  first  with  an  excess,  the  second  with  a  deficiency  of  nutri- 
tion— ^for  where  softening  exists  without  inflammation;  there  exists  ooneomitantlj 
an  obstruction  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the  brain ;  in  other  words,  the  tissue 
losing  its  power  of  tissue  repetition,  from  deficient  nourishment,  graduallj 
recedes  to  its  prindtive  condition,  and  this,  generally,  so  quietly  that  there  are 
no  mild  to  precede  those  more  severe  symptoms  that  ultimately  await  the 
patient. 

There  is  much  to  be  studied  on  this  subject,  and  in  these  happier  days  of 
microscopical  pathology  it  cannot  be  long  before  new  data  will  be  brought 
out. 

All  questions  in  pathological  anatomy  are  of  daily  increasing  interest,  from 
their  constant  elucidation  from  microscopical  studies;  particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  present  one,  forming  these  hastily  written  remarks ;  and,  should  what 
has  been  said  induce  others  to  pursue  this  ^same  train  of  inquiry,  they  will 
find  a  wide  range  open  before  them,  which  may  be  carefully  passed  oyer  with 
increasing  delight  and  profit. 

BoBTOK,  February,  1851. 


Aet.  in. — Bernard's  Recent  Discoveries  in  Physichgy.     Beported  by  F. 
Donaldson,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eayinq  a  few  months  since  witnessed  some  interesting  experiments  by  M. 
Bernard,  confirming  the  results  of  his  late  important  researches  in  physiology, 
and  not  being  aware  of  any  noUce  of  them  having  as  yet  appeared  in  our 
medical  journals,  we  propose  giving  some  account  of  them  to  the  profession 
in  this  country.  We  are  convinced  alike  of  their  accuracy  and  of  the  im- 
portant light  they  are  calculated  to  throw  upon  some  heretofore  obscure  points 
in  medical  science.  Indeed,  M.  B.  has  not  as  yet  publbhed  some  of  the 
discoveries  to  which  we  shall  call  attention,  and  the  only  mention  we  have 
seen  of  them  in  print  was  some  notes  given  in  the  ''  Union  Midicald'  of  Sep- 
tember last. 

The  first  point  of  which  we  wish  to  speak  is  the  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  a  communication  between  the  portal  vein,  the  ascending  cava  and  the 
kidneys,  by  means  of  which  the  urine  is  secreted  from  blood  which  has  not 
as  yet  passed  through  the  general  circulation.  It  is  called  by  its  discoverer 
the  hepatuxhrenal  circulation. 

Authors  had  frequently  mentioned  the  rapidity  with  which  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach  could  be  detected  in  the  urinary  secretion,  and  we  have  often 
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read  in  the  dder  writers  of  certain  undefined  secret  passages.  In  faot^  until 
cases  of  extrophy  of  the  bladder  proved  that  the  urine  came  only  from  the 
kidneys^  by  means  of  the  ureters,  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  bladder 
itsdf  secreted  it.  Thus  the  effect  of  medicines  on  the  economy  in  general 
and  on  the  particular  action  of  the  kidneys  was  known  to  be  different  when 
given  at  different  times,  and  physicians  have  acted  upon  the  belief,  but  v)hy 
no  one  knew.  It  had  always  remained  undecided  how  it  was  that  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin,  and  afterwards  Magendie,  in  giving  the  nitrate  of  potash  by  the 
stomach  should  sometimes  have  been  able  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  blood 
and  at  others  not,  in  the  same  animal.  It  was  equally  unexplained  why 
poisons  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  should  sometimes  have  proved  &tal, 
and  at  others  not.  Numerous  theories  had  been  thought  of,  but  it  was  left 
to  Bernard  to  find  out  the  true  explanation  of  these  phenomena. 

As  not  unfrequently  happens  with  observers,  it  was  in  making  some  expe- 
riments with  an  entirely  different  object  in  view  that  M.  B.  was  put  upon  the 
track  of  this  discovery.  He  had  previously  proved  that  the  mesenteric  veins 
took  up  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  digested  alimentary  substances, 
leaving  to  the  lacteals,  properly  so  called,  the  office  principally  of  carrying 
off  the  oleaginous  matters  which  had  been  digested  by  the  action  of  the  Paa- 
creatio  juice ;  and  it  was  with  the  intention  of  testing  what  substances  the 
kidneys  could  eliminate  that  he  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  some 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  drawing  off  his  urine  in  ten  minutes  he  detected  its 
presence  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron,  the 
beautiful  blue  of  the  prussiate  of  iron  appearing  immediately.  He  then  killed 
the  animal,  and  separately  collected  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  and  arteries, 
expecting  to  find  the  cyanide  of  potash  in  the  artery  and  not  in  the  vein,  but 
to  his  astonishment  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  vein  contained  a  large 
quantity  and  the  artery  scarcely  a  trace;  the  animal  at  the  time,  by  accident, 
was  digesting  food.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  at  different 
intervals,  with  invariably  the  same  results,  when  the  animals  were  in  full 
digestion ;  but  when  they  were  not  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  at 
rest,  the  contrary  was  the  case — ^he  could  detect  the  potash  in  the  blood  of 
the  artery,  but  not  in  that  of  the  vein.  Continuing  his  experiment,  he  traced 
the  prussiate  of  potash  from  the  stomach  in  its  course  to  the  kidneys,  finding 
it  in  the  vena  porta,  and  in  the  vena  cava  below  the  point  where  the  hepatic 
veins  emptied,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  general  venous  or  arterial  system — 
thus  showing  that  there  was  a  different  circulation  during  digestion  from 
what  existed  at  the  time  of  abstinence.  Having  settled  the  physiological 
fact,  it  remained  to  solve  the  problem  why  it  was  that  a  substance  taken  into 
the  stomach  could  be  detected  in  the  return  circulation  from  an  organ,  when 
there  were  no  traces  of  it  in  the  artery  which  carried  the  blood  to  that  viscus. 
If  the  fact  above  stated  were  not  well  ascertained  and  unquestionable,  it  would 
sound  like  an  absurdity,  it  being  so  directly  opposed  to  the  universally  received 
doctrine  of  the  ciroulation  of  the  blood — and  such  would  it  be,  were  there 
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not  a  pe<mliara]BMff>ta8a4bpted  by  naloje  for  the  ezprees  pvpoM^  as  we  afaaU 
proceed  to  show. 

Daring  the  period  of  abstinence^  the  blood  which  has  been  collected  by  the 
mesenteric  yeins  passes  easily  through  the  liTcr^  but  when  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  full  and  these  yeins  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  laid  $ad 
digested  matter,  the  circolation  becomes  necessarily  more  actiye^  and  owing 
to  the  double  circulation  of  the  liyer,  the  portal  and  the  regular^  the  blood 
can  pass  but  slowly,  and  consequently  the  oigan-  becomes  congested.  To 
preyent  this  too  great  congestion,  M.  Bernard  has  discoyered  that  there  is 
proyided  a  peculiar  system  of  yessels  conducting  a  portion  of  the  blood  directly 
from  the  yena  porta  to  the  yena  caya  asoendens,  without  its  passing  through 
the  capillary  hepatic  ciroulation.  These  blood-yessels  are  found  bdow  the 
hepatic  yeins  at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  liyer  adheres  to  the 
inferior  yena  caya.  In  the  horse,  this  communication  is  yery  easily  demon- 
strated, by  blowing  into  the  yena  porta,  when  the  air  is  heard  escaping  by 
the  caya.  M.  B.  exhibited  a  specimen  of  these  yesseh  of  a  horse,  injected 
with  wax.  They  were  as  large  as  the  yeins  of  the  stomach,  and  emptied 
themselyes  by  open  mouths.  When  the  liyer  becomes  engorged,  and  can 
receiye  no  more  blood,  it  passes  off  to  the  yena  caya  by  these  yessels,  which 
serye  as  a  kind  of  diyerticulum,  and  in  this  way  the  free  secretion  of  the  liyer 
is  protected,  as  it  would  be  interfered  with  by  an  ezcessiye  accumulation  of 
the  animal  fluid.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  in  its  turn  is  also  secured  from 
a  too  great  rush  of  Uood  from  the  yena  caya.  It  is  known  that  the  presence 
oi  the  capsule  of  OMsson  around  the  branches  of  the  p(»rtal  yein  accelerates 
the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  liyer,  whereas  the  hepatic  yeins  not  being  so 
protected;  contract  with  the  substance  of  the  organ  with  which  they  are  so 
intimately  cpimected,  and  in  the  cut  surface  of  the  liyer,  the  diyisions  of  the 
portal  yein  are  dosed,  but  those  of  the  hepatic  remain  op^.  The  hepatic 
yeins  haye,  moreoyer,  an  eyident  muscular  texture,  which,  when  it  contractS| 
draws  the  tissue  of  the  liyer  with  it  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  render 
more  actiye  the  circulation,  in  proportion  as  the  liyer  becomes  engorged. 
M.  Bernard  claims  haying  discoyered  that  there  exists  in  the  hepatic  yeins 
and  in  the  yena  caya,  from  the  point  where  the  hepatic  empties  to  the  origin 
of  the  renal  yeins,  longitudinal  contractile  muscular  fibres  of  organic  life,  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  yenous  system  circular  fibres  only  are  found. 

This  peculiar  construction  gives  the  yena  caya  the  power  of  preventing  too 
much  blood  from  rushing  to  the  right  auricle  by  contracting  and  forcing  the 
fluid  downwards.  This  muscular  deyelopment  cea^g  opposite  the  kidneys, 
the  Uood  is  thrown  through  the  renal  veins  into  that  organ,  and  thus  the 
stasis  in  the  cava  is  relieved.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit,  there  are  four 
valves  in  the  cava  immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  renal  veins,  to  prevent 
the  reflux  beyond  that  point.  In  this  way  it  is  proved  that  the  blood  coming 
from  the  portal  vein  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  before  passing 
through  the  heart  into  the  general  torrent  of  the  circulation. 
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He  bas  thus  proved  aaatomieally  what  he  had  preyionaij  establiahed  as  a 
physiologioal  fact. 

The  embarrassing  qaestton  may  be  asked  how  the  retiirn  circulation  goes 
on  from  the  inferior  extremities  daring  this  stagnation  and  reflux  in  the  cava. 
This  our  antiior  iMnks  is  the  offiee  of  the  collateral  veins,  the  lumbar  and 
vena  azygos — ^they  having  a  constant  physiological  part  to  perform,  and  not, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  merely  the  duty  of  carrying  on  a  snpplemen*- 
tary  drcnlation  in  certain  pathological  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  principal 
v^ons  trunks.  3%e  muscular  structure  in  the  cava  is  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  the  right  auricle.  In  the  horse  and  rabbit  it  is  remarkable,  and  ap^ 
pears  to  oonstitate  almost  another  heart,  whereas  in  the  stag,  the  dog  and  thtt 
eow  it  is  but  slight.  It  is  owinjg  to  the  great  development  of  this  singular 
provision  to  prevent  &e  liver  from  becoming  too  much  engorged  that  certain 
animafe  are  enabled  to  run  such  great  distances.  In  man,  where  this  organi- 
sation is  but  slightly  marked,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  Hver  becomes 
enlarged  from  excessive  engorgement  from  much  physical  exertion.  This 
mechanism  of  the  drculation  is  prominently  seen  in  animals  who  take  large 
quantities  of  aliments  but  slightly  nutritive,  or  who  drink  much  of  fluids. 

In  this  manner  we  think  it  is  satis&ctorily  demonstrated  that  tiie  renal 
veins  have  a  double  duty  to  perform;  during  the  time  of  abstinence  they 
conduct  the  return  drculation  from  the  kidneys;  during  digestion  they  act  as 
arteries  just  as  the  pulmonary  veins  do  for  the  lungs,  and  the  portal  vein 
for  the  liver.  In  effect,  during  the  reflux  of  blood  mentioned  above  there  is  a 
distinct  pulsation  perceivable  in  the  cava  and  ili  the  renal  veins.  This,  though 
difficult  to  show,  yet  may  be  seen  by  killing  a  rabbit  during  digestion  and 
opening  immediately  the  abdominal  parietes. 

As  M.  Bernard  remarked,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  matter,  it  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  recollect  that  in  fish  and  in  reptiles  there  exists 
ft  porto-renal  vein  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  passes  direcdy  to  ih« 
kidneys  from  the  mesenteric  veins,  only  a  portion  being  sent  to  the  htngs. 

We  give  to  the  reader  the  three  following  experiments,  of  which  we  wens 
witnesses;  the  results  of  them  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  this  smaller  circulation. 

First  Experiment — ^By  means  of  a  syringe  and  a  tube  there  was  introduce4 
into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  a  large  dose  of  the  cyanide  of  potash  mixed  with 
some  carbonate  of  soda;  this  last  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
some  previous  trials  having  failed  from  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  the  consequent  death  of  the  animal. 

Before  giving  the  poison,  some  of  the  urine  was  drawn  off  and  tested  to 
prove  that  it  contained  no  trace  of  it.  Ten  minutes  after  its  administration, 
a  few  drops  only  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  iron  gave  the  rich  blue  colout 
so  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  blue.  In  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  killed, 
the  blood  of  the  jugulars  and  renal  veins  collected  and  their  serum  tested; 
in  the  latter,  the  presence  of  the  medicine  was  very  evident,  whereas  in  the 
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former  there  was  seareelj  a  trace  of  it.  Still  more  eonclusive  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  test  to  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  several  yisoera;  that  of  the  kidneys 
becoming  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  while  the  others  revealed^  the  least  percep- 
tible tinge.     The  inferior  cava  was  much  distended. 

Second  Experiment — ^Aflter  cutting  into  the  abdomen  of  a  rabbit,  and 
drawing  out  a  small  piece  of  intestine,  M.  Bernard  introduced  into  one  of  the 
mesenteric  veins  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potash  of  the  strength  of  Jbwenty 
parts  to  the  hundred.  On  submitting  the  urine  immediately  afterwards  to 
the  test;  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity,  and  there  were  no  unpleasant 
consequences  resulting.  Taking  another  rabbit,  he  injected  into  its  jugular 
a  solution  of  the  same  salt,  of  only  two  parts  to  a  hundred,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  before  the  poison  could  be  discovered  in  the  urinary  secretion,  the 
animal  was  dead.  The  particular  substance  used  is  of  no  importance,  the 
same  result  following  the  administration  of  any  poisonous  matter.  It  cannot  be 
(paid  that  it  was  the  liver  which  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  for  nearly 
the  whole  amount  was  passed  off  in  the  urine.  The  absence  of  any  fatal 
consequences  in  the  first  rabbit  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of 
the  direct  circulation,  by  means  of  which  the  potash  was  carried  tothe  kidneys 
and  there  secreted;  the  small  quantity  carried  to  the  heart,  and  thence  through 
the  arterial  system,  not  being  sufficient  to  act  injuriously. 

Third  Experimefnt — A  solution  of  the  lactate  of  iron  was  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  bac^  of  a  rabbit,  and  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash 
under  that  of  his  thigh.  The  latter  salt  being  very  easily  absorbed  passed 
at  once  into  the  general  circulation,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  shown  a 
blue  coloration  at  the  point  where  the  salt  of  iron  had  been  placed,  a  certain 
and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  prussiate  of  iron,  which  could 
only  result  from  the  contact  of  the  two  substances.  In  another  animal  the 
iron  was  inserted  under  the  skin,  but  the  potash  given  by  the  stomach,  and  after 
waiting  much  longer  than  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  no  perceptible  color- 
ation, owing  to  the  potash  having  passed  off  by  the  kidneys.  On  testing  the 
blood  from  the  jugular  of  the  second  rabbit,  at  first  no  coloration  ensued; 
afterwards  a  slight  bluish  colour  was  discoverable,  whereas  in  the  urine  a  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  was  found,  showing  how  small  a  proportion  had  entered  the 
general  circulation. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  process  of 
assimilation  in  the  rabbit,  it  is  almost  always  digesting. 

Do  not  these  experiments  support  and  indeed  prove  the  truth  of  M.  Ber- 
nard's discovery?  They  explain  facts  which  the  imagination  had  vainly 
attempted  formerly  to  solve,  and  show  also  the  importance  of  choosing  the  pro- 
per mode  of  administering  remedies;  how,  for  example,  one  can  sometimes 
produce  much  more  energetic  effects  by  the  endermic  method  of  introducing 
medicines.  Their  therapeutic  importance  in  regard  to  the  time  to  be  selected 
for  giving  remedies  to  affect  the  general  economy,  or  only  the  kidneys,  will 
at  once  strike  our  readers.     We  can  now  account  for  the  differences  of  the 
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amoiint  of  nitrate  of  potash  foand  in  the  blood  of  the  animak  experimented 
upon  by  others ;  in  some  cases  it  having  been  given  during  abstinence^  and  in 
others  when  the  stomach  was  fnll. 

We  cannot  overrate  the  important  bearing  these  Iresearehes  have  npon  the 
value  of  an  analysis  of  the  urinC;  the  kind  of  alimentary  substance  con- 
sumed not  only  influencing,  but  changing  completely,  the  composition  of 
the  renal  secretion.  The  old  distinction  between  herbivorous  and  carnivo- 
rous urine  is  caused  entirely  by  the  azotiaed  or  non-aaotiied  food  taken  by 
the  animals.  The  human  urine  in  a  healthy  subject  is  always  acid,  but  any 
one  can  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours  render  it  alkaline  by  confining  him- 
self exclusively  to  a  full  vegetable  diet  The  secretion  of  the  rabbity  which 
is  ordinarily  so  filled  with  carbonates,  can  be  made  add  by  its  being  fed  en- 
tirely on  nitrogenized  food.  M.  Bernard  has  proved  that  the  urinary  secre- 
tion of  all  animals,  herbivorous  or  carnivorous,  is  acid  when  they  are  fasting, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  absence  of  nutriment  from  without  they 
consume  their  own  tissues,  a  principal  part  of  which  are  nitrogenized 
matters.  How  careful  should  we  be  to  impute  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
uric  acid,  or  of  any  of  its  compounds,  or  of  the  carbonates,  to  any  defect  in 
assimilation,  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  diet,  and  of  the  time 
when  the  specimen  was  voided. 

Secretion  of  Sugar  hy  ike  Liver. — It  was  in  the  AnMve$  de  JdiSdedne,  of 
November,  1848,  that  M.  Bernard  astonished  the  scientific  world  by  announc- 
ing his  discovery  that  sugar,  which  was  so  generally  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  also  existed  in  the  animal,  not  as  derived  from  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  alimentary  substances,  but  as  a  constant  secretion.  As  vegetables 
do  not  find  it  already  formed  for  them  in  the  earth,  but  manufacture  it 
themselves,  so  he  has  proved  experimentally  its  production  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  habitual  physiological  action  of  the  Ijver.  Since  that  time  he 
has  instituted  a  number  of  experiments,  confirming  and  completing  his  former 
researches.    His  doctrine  as  now  taught,  we  proceed  to  give. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  sugar  which  are  commonly  taken 
as  alimentary  material.  First,  the  cane  sugar;  that  found  in  the  sugar-cane, 
the  beet,  the  carrot,  &c.  Secondly,  the  glucose,  which  exists  in  the  grape  and 
in  different  sweet  fruits.  Finally,  milk  sugar,  a  constituent  of  the  mammary 
secretion  of  all  animals.  Of  these  the  grape  sugar  is  the  only  kind  which  is 
assimilable,  the  other  being  changed  into  it  during  the  process  of  digestion. 
It  had  always  been  supposed  that  when  sugar  was  found  in  the  blood,  or  in  any 
of  the  animal  secretions,  that  it  must  have  come  from  food  which  either  con- 
tained it  or  from  which  it  could  be  formed ;  and  chemists  had  decided  that 
such  could  not  be  the  case  from  the  protein  or  nitrogenized  matter.  Physiologists 
had  inculcated  the  ingenious  idea  that  animals  could  not  in  themselves  create 
any  principle  found  in  their  bodies,  but  only  possessed  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing what  was  furnished  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  thus  denied  the  pos- 
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rikiUiy  of  migur  beSng  iwmiifiiotofed  bj  Oe  aainud  orgaainlraiiy  wbidi  onlf 
«D]ifaiaed|  tbej  Midy  whai  was  obtaiaed  from  mfckost  Bued  npcn  ikis 
notion  was  the  reoogniaed  treatment  of  diabeteiy*  that  of  irilkholdnig  tarn 
ike  pfttiemt  all  anjlaoeoua  azticles  of  diet  That  ihia  mode  cif  treatment 
aometimea  owed  and  always  ameliorated  the  disease  was  vnqiiestionable.  M. 
Secnaid's  attention  having  been  called  to  some  obstinate  oaaes  of  this  tih^ 
tioiii  which  had  resisted  all  effcffts  to  omrethemynotwithstaBitii^  the  ezohisive 
use  ai  asotiaed  food;  be  determined  to  see  if  be  ocfold  sobie  tiie  qnesfion  bow 
sugar  ooald  continne  to  eadst  in  sacfa  qnantities  in  the  nrinary  aeccetion 
when  then  wasaothing digested  wfaiob  oonld  famish  it  to  &e  system.  He 
leomm^oed  his  es^wrvomts  by  taking  two  dogs  of  the  same  siae  and  ags. 
One  he  pat  upon  an  amylaceous  and  saccharine  diet,  and  ihe  other  npon  meat 
exdn^yely.  In  a  few  daySy  by  meaEos  of  a  syringe  introduced  into  the  juga- 
laxy  be  drew  some  blood  from  the  right  anride  of  each  ei  them,  and  after 
permittiiig  the  dot  to  form  he  tested  ^  aenun  for  sagar,  and  to  hissnrprise, 
he  found  that  in  both  was  a  hrgd  qnantiiy.  Astonished  at  tfaos,  he  repeated 
a  immber  of  times  the  experiment^  with  always  the  same  results,  inTariafaly 
Aiding  sugar  in  the  right  auricle,  whether  the  animals  had  been  k^t  oft 
nitsogenissed  or  non-nitrogeniaed  substances,  and  even  when  they  had  ooor 
sumed  no  food  for  days.  Pursuing  his  researches,  he  attempted  to  disconer  where 
the  sugar  came  from,  knowing  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  could  only  be 
its  receptacle.  He  accordingly  examined  tihe  contents  of  all  the  principal 
venous  trunks,  the  vena  porta,*}*  the  inlS^nor  and  superior  cava,  the  jugular,  &e., 
aaskd,  singular  to  say,  he  could  nowhere  detect  its  j^rasenee  but  in  the  hepatic 
veins  and  in  the  ascending  cava,  and  thence  to  the  ri^t  anride.  There 
being  no  trace  of  it  in  the  blood  flowing  into  the  liver,  nor  yet  in  the  pul- 
monary artery,  was  not  our  experimenter  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclu^ 
sion  that  it  was  &brioated  in  the  liver  and  destroyed  in  tiie  lungs  f  That 
there  were  two  sources  from  which  the  system  obtained  sugar;  one  from 
aliments,  the  other  from  the  liver  as  one  of  its  proper  normal  secretions? 

Not  content  with  this,  he  examined  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  ^in- 
dpal  (HTgans,  and  foimd  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  some  traces  of 
it  in  the  lungs,  but  he  was  unable  to  detect  it  in  any  other.  Mated  with  what 
he  now  considered  his  brilliant  discovery,  he  reported  it  to  MM.  Pelouze  and 
Pumas,  two  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  Paris.  They,  naturally  incre- 
dulous in  regard  to  a  point  so  calculated  to  upset  the  established  doctrines  as 
to  the  formation  of  sugar,  insisted  that  tbere  must  be  some  mistake,  and  after 

*  We  apply  this  term  as  oonfiaed  to  the  disewe  in  which  tiiere  is  sugar  iovrnd  in  the 
urine. 

t  It  may  be  well  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  repeat  these 
experiments,  that  it  is  important  to  tie  the  vena  porta  near  the  liver  immediately  on  open- 
ing the  abdominal  parietes,  or  otherwise  there  will  be  a  reflux  of  the  blood  of  that  organ 
xQto  it,  from  the  removal  of  the  pressure  and  the  consequent  detection  of  sugar  in  the 
vein. 
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Ihier  bad  tbf  fieoulkr  propevlj  of  retaiiiing  and  aocvnrnkting  mtUn  ifeg 
tifiBQe  certain  sieilalHa  pouionS;  as  araoiie,  fto.^  it  was  probable  that  Hie  ani- 
mals wbiok  bad  bean  fed  upon  liitro^nised  food  or  Jcept  festing  bad  a  few 
days  previondj  eaten  amylaoeouB  sobstenoea^  and  tbna  the  sugar  formed  from 
dhem  bad  not  all  passed  off  from  Ae  tiver.  To  >8bow  tbe  eoneotnees  of  bki 
opinion^  M.  Bernard  l&ept  dogs  for  six  weeks  fiom  all  i^etes  of  nutriment  from 
irfiicb  it  was  poflsiUe  that  sngar  oonld  be  formed,  and  stiU  as  before  be  f onnd  it 
ibotb  in  tbe  blood  coming  feom  the  liyer  and  in  tbe  organ  itself.  With  the 
energy  for  wUcb  be  is  so  justly  distingaisbed,  he  eontinued  bis  in^^ations 
on  different  animals^  and  satisfied  himself  that  sugar  was  to  be  found  as  the 
seeretion  of  the  lirer  of  the  boise,  tbe  ox,  the  dog,  lihe  oat  and  the  rabbit; 
moreover,  that  it  exists  in  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  even  m  oysteffs  and  snails; 
And  what  is  still  more  conclusive  as  to  its  being  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver,  is  that  it  can  always  be  detected  in  that  organ  of  a  foetus  after  the  fifth 
month.  Further  still,  the  feotus  <^  oviparous  animals  whieb  are  separated 
£ram  the  mother  have  exactly  tbe  same  kind  of  sugar  in  their  liver  and  in  no 
otheroigan! 

FoDowing  up  ^s  experiments,' M.  B.  has  proved  conclusively  tibat  the  sugar 
he  had  found  was  a  seeretion  by  sbowkig  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
over  its  productiai.  As  an  iiritation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
leading  to  the  lachrymal  gland  produced  a  free  flow  of  tears,  so  a  slight  galvanic 
diook,  or  uritation  with  a  knife  applied  to  tbe  medulla  oblongata  at  the  point 
of  ori^  of  the  pneumogastrie  nerve,  caused  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
sugar;  so  much  so  that  a  large  quantity  was  earned  off  in  the  urine  a  few 
minutes  after  die  operation.  A  violent  shock  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  or  tbe 
cutting  through  of  the  nerve,  would  arrest  the  secretion,  as  was  shown  by 
autopsies  made  some  hours  afterwards.  We  give  these  not  merely  as  state- 
ments made  by  the  professor,  but  as  confirmed  by  experiments  repeated  in 
our  presence.  We  have  seen  several  instances  where  cases  of  diabetes  were 
produced  in  dogs  and  rabbits  at  j^^isure — the  urine  drawn  off  previous  to  tbe 
operation  giving  us  no  evidence  of  llie  presence  of  sugar,  whereas  that  voided 
twenty  minutes  after  contained  a  large  quantity,  as  did  tbe  blood  and  every 
secretion  except  the  saliva,  into  which  it  never  enters.  So  true  is  this  that,  in 
one  instance,  M.  B.  detected  it  in  the  urine  of  some  kittens  who  had  been 
fed  by  a  cat,  on  whom  he  had  a  few  minutes  previous  operated,  showing  that 
it  bad  been  transmitted  through  the  milk.  We  have  witnessed  the  arrest  of 
the  secretion  by  a  violent  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  by  the  communi* 
cation  of  the  nerve  being  destroyed,  so  that  the  urine,  which  a  few  minutes 
previous  had  contained  a  large  quantity,  was  rendered  perfectly  free  from  it 
Subsequent  experiments  have  scnnewbat  modified  this  last  fact,  M.  B.  having 
in  some  cases  produced  the  seeretion  by  irritating  the  olivary  eminences  notwltb*- 
standing  the  previous  severance  of  the  nerve.  The  probable  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  grand  sympathetic  also  serves  as  a  conductor,  as  in  a  case  of  diabetes 
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obeeired  by  Duncan;  its  yolnme  below  the  diapbragm  was  found  to  be  three 
or  four  times  greater  than  what  it  normallj  should  be.  Hie  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  appears  to  be  meet  intimately  connected  with  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  not  m<$re  than  three  lines  in  diameter, 
lying  in  the  groove  between  the  corpora  restiformia,  and  the  corpora  olivaria, 
and  over  the  adjoining  part  of  the  latter.  M.  B.  can  predict  the  amount  whicli 
will  be  secreted  from  the  depth  of  his  indnon ;  if  the  instrument  employed 
is  not  thicker  than  a  millimetre^  or  the  twenty-fiUi  part  of  an  inch^  the 
proportion  in  the  urine  will  be  four  parts  in  a  hundred.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  of  course,  there  is  great  danger  of  killing  the  animal  or  of  arresting 
the  secretion. 

The  continuance  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  after  the  operation  is 
variable,  according  to  the  animal  experimented  upon,  and  also  the  manner 
employed.  In  general  in  the  rabbit  it  lasts  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  the  dog 
four  days,  and  in  one  instance  as  long  as  seven  days. 

There  were  several  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  as  accompanying 
these  experiments  which  are  well  worth  noticing.  The  animals  were  contin- 
ually in  motion;  their  excitability  was  such  that  one  might  have  supposed 
that  some  preparation  of  strychnine  had  been  used.  This  continued  until 
the  sugar  could  no  longer  be  discovered  in  the  urine,  as  did  also  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  respiration;  which  can  be  explained  by  the  extra  duty  the  lungs 
had  to  perform  in  destroying  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar.  May  not  this  ex- 
cessive fatigue  of  the  respiratory  organs  account  for  the  liability  of  diabetic 
patients  to  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  which  so  often  are  the  cause  of  their  death. 
A  curious  fact  elicited  was  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  diminished 
several  degrees.  This  is  singular,  as  M.  Magendie,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  sugar  secreted  was  greater  in  birds  and  other  animals  where 
the  temperature  was  higher,  and  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature,  had  supposed  that  its  destruction  in  the  lungs  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  animal  heat.  In  the  rabbits  rendered  diabetic  there  was  an  increase 
of  the  urinary  secretion,  as  there  generally  is  in  the  human  subject  The 
amount  of  salts  appeared  to  be  diminished,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  liquid.  As  to  the  perspiration,  which  in  man  is  to  a  great  extent  supr 
pressed,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on  the  animal. 

The  secretion  of  sugar  may  be  arrested  by  different  causes,  as  an  acute 
pain  caused  by  any  operation  on  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exposing  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  pricking  the  sciatic  nerve.  Indeed,  in  renewing  his 
experiments  on  the  excitability  of  the  eighth  pair,  M.  B.  has  been  surprised 
to  find  that  often  instead  of  augmenting  the  secretion,  he  has  caused  it  to 
disappear,  though  the  irritation  appeared  but  slight;  and  now  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  suppression  takes  place  as  a  result  of  almost  any  lesion  of  the 
nervous  system,  except  that  of  the  olivary  bodies  and  of  the  space  about  them, 
before  mentioned.  Diseases,  such  as  intermittent  fever,  pneumonia,  &c.,  or 
indeed  anything  which  affects  sensibly  the  nervous  system,  interrupt  this  se- 
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cretion.  There  ma  a  case  in  the  service  of  M.  Andnd  of  a  diabetic  woman 
who  ceased  to  discharge  sugar  in  her  urine  at  each  attack  of  diarrhoea^  to 
which  she  was  subject.  A  slow  lingering  death  from  any  cause  has  this 
efiect  It  is  known  that  frequently  in  diabetic  patients  there  is  an  absence 
during  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  of  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
tom in  the  urine  caused  by  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy* 
So  it  is  not  surprising  if  sometimes  no  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  diabetes.  M.  B.  has  invariably  detected  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  livers  of  different  animals,  as  he  procured  them  from  the  butdi- 
ers.  Anxious  to  get  a  human  liver  of  a  subject  that  had  not  died  of  a  disease 
which,  by  its  long  continuance,  might  have  affected  the  saccharine  secretioDy 
he  obtained  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  guillotined  the  day  previous,  and 
experimenting  upon  it  before  the  class,  he  found  it  contained  somewhat  more 
than  an  ounce  of  diabetic  sugar.  A  short  time  previous,  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  patient  of  M.  Rayer,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
suffering  with  glucosuria,  of  which  he  had  died  suddenly ;  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  his  liver  was  two  ounces  and  a  half,  more  than  double  that  of  the  healthy 
one.  In  general,  animals  who  eat  amylaceous  substances,  secrete  sugar  in 
greater  quantities  than  others,  and  the  longer  abstinence  is  prolonged  the  less 
the  liver  contains.     Adults  require  and  secrete  more  than  the  young. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  the  only  kind  of  sugar  which  is  assimilable  is  the 
grape,  and  all  other  varieties  are  converted  into  it  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  before  being  taken  into  the  general  circuli^ 
tion.  The  sugar  found  in  and  secreted  by  the  liver  differs  from  the  ordinary 
glucose  only  in  certain  physiological  properties,  in  being  more  readily  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  while  it  is  more  easily  and  in  greater  quantities  destroyed 
in  the  lungs.  It  is  proved  to  be  of  the  second  variety,  moreover,  by  its  diffi- 
cult crystallization,  by  its  reducing  the  salts  of  copper,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
refracting  rays  of  light  to  the  left.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  sugar  of 
milk  because  the  latter  is  indestructible  in  the  blood,  and  never  ferments,  and 
it  also  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  the  saccharine  matter  of  diabetic  urine. 

M.  Bernard,  in  testing  for  the  presence  of  sugar,  used  all  the  different 
modes  heretofore  proposed,  the  taste,  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  fermentation 
on  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  the  coni^quent  production  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid ;  th6  process  of  M.  P^ligot,  which  consists  in  making  a  saccharate  of 
lime,  and  that  of  MM.  Biot  and  Clerget,  by  means  of  polarized  light.  The 
most  delicate  and  surest  one  employed  was  the  double  tartrate  of  copper  and 
potash,  which  is  known  as  ^^  la  liqueur  de  Bareswil.^^"*^    It  is  Trommer's  test 

*  We  give  the  proportions  of  this  reactive  as  one  which  is  readily  and  easily  applied. 
]^. — Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda, 
Caustic  potash,  aa  ^i.  ^'i. 
Bi  tartrate  of  potash  31.  9ii. 
*  Sulphate  of  copper  Ji. 

Distilled  water  Oj. — M. 
To  be  boiled  and  then  filtered. 


n 
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flomewhftt  modiftecl,  the  odpper  and  potai^  being  used  togetiker  instead  of 
«epiupately.  Tbe  adcKtioQ  of  a  few  drope  of  this  solution  to  the  suspected 
wine  or  to  the  deeootion  of  a  pieee  of  t^e  liver,  or  to  Uie  serom  of  the  blood, 
irilly  on  the  application  of  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  few  minntes  reveal 
the  presence  even  of  a  minute  proportion  of  sngar  by  the  liquid  becoming  at 
first  of  yellowish  green,  and  by  degrees  more  and  more  of  a  reddish-yellow 
eolonr  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  contained.  This  ooloratioD  does  not  take 
place  with  any  other  variety  of  sngar  bnt  the  glucose.  Someiames,  however, 
tile  presence  of  organic  matter  may  produce  deception,  and  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
is  recommended  to  precipitate  it  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtering  it,  to  add 
some  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  to  be  again  filtered  before  using  the 
test.  In  herbiferous  urine  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
free  it  of  the  amount  of  carbonates  which  may  render  obscure  the  ooloration. 
The  potash  destroys  the  sugar,  transforming  it  into  glucic  and  paraglucic  add. 
The  salt  of  copper  yields  part  of  its  oxygen  to  substances  which  have  a  great 
affinity  for  it,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  a  hydrate  andafWwards  an  anhydrous 
protoxide,  and  thus  is  caused  the  change  of  colour  from  blue  to  yellow  and 
then  to  red.  The  amonnt  of  copper  reduced  being  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  latter  is  present. 

The  interesting  question  arises  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  sugar,  whether 
secreted  by  the  liver  or  formed  from  alimentary  substances.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs,  where  with  the  blood  it  is  exposed  over  a 
kffge  surface  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  M.  Bernard  proved  by  a  ample  ex- 
periment that  the  destruction  of  sugar  was  not,  as  was  its  production,  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  but  altogether  a  chemical  phenomenon. 
He  out  both  the  pneumogastrios  of  an  animal,  and  injecting  some  grape  sugar 
into  the  blood,  found  that  it  was  consumed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  integrity  of 
the  nerves.  Moreover,  sugar  in  blood  disappears  when  in  contact  with 
air  out  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs.  It  is  necessary  that  the  blood 
should  be  alkaline  for  this  to  take  place,  for  if  an  acid  be  added,  the  destruc^ 
tion  is  prevented.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in  regard  to  cane  sugar,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkali  interfering  with  its  being  destroyed.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  blood  of  animals  acid  by  the  injection  of  vegetable  acids, 
but  death  has  always  ensued  too  soon.  M.  Bernard  found  on  adding  an  alkali 
to  blood  coming  from  the  liver,  that  the  destruction  of  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple took  place  very  gradually,  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usual 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  favours,  but  is  not  the  cause  of,  the  consumption  of 
the  sugar,  which  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  organic  matter,' some  ferment  which 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to.  seize.  He  thinks  this  supposition  probable  from 
knowing  the  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  animal  substances  which 
exist  in  very  small  proportions,  and  which  apparently  have  but  little  power ; 
the  diastase,  like  the  strong  acids,  converting  amylaceous  matter  into  sugar. 
This  ferment  acts  not  like  yeast,  by  producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  by 
converting  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  carbonic  acid;  the  latter  of  which 
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is  exhaled  &«m  the  la(Dg».  In  the  aitiliml  £a)Mtot  produced  on  aoiiiMb^  ^^ 
amaant  of  oarbonio  arid  given  off  bj  the  luiiga  was  aueh  greater  tihan  it  was 
before  the  experiments;  and  fnrthermove^  their  arterial  bkod  becano  oraeh 
dairker^  and  gjcadoallj  jTesamed  its  Bonnal  tint  as  the  exoess  oi  mgu  dinan- 
ished.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  arnoant  of  carbonic  aeid  was  m  ptopwtioa 
to  that  of  the  sugar.  It  is  caloulated  from  experiments  b^  injecting  this  di»- 
betic  sngar  into  the  veins,  that  the  lungs  ean  destroy  over  and  above  whai 
they  otdinazily  do,  as  much  as  five  drachms  (5v),  whereas  of  the  commoft 
^pe  sugar  only  one  drachm  (5i);  all  above  this  passing  off  in  the  seoretioDab 
Cane  sugar  thus  introduced  is  found  untouched  m  the  urine. 

If  the  secretion  <tf  sugar  by  a  lesion  of  the  olivary  bodies  surprises  phy- 
riolo§^sts,  its  arrest  by  any  trouble  of  the  netvous  qr^stem  should  not,  lor  it 
has  often  been  observed  that  the  secn&tien  of  the  m«Quiiflry  gland  can  bd 
altei^d  in  quality  or  even  entirely  suspended  by  a  strong  moral  impresskm, 
and  still  more  by  an  acute  physical  pain.  In  the  sarnie  way,  a  violet  passion 
or  firight  has  affected  the  formation  of  the  bile,  the  elements  of  wfaieh  re^ 
maining  in  the  blood,  cause  a  jaundiced  appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  skin,  &o. 

This  discovery  of  this  hepatic  secretion  shows  us  the  nature  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  for  that  disease  has  as  its  principal  symptom,  an  exoess  of  this  identic 
cal  sugar. 

At  first  Bernard  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  produetioA 
of  an  abnormal  quantity  was  some  affection  of  tibe  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  but 
his  more  rec^t  researches  have-  somewhat  moo^fied  this  opinion.  Whether 
the  primary  lesion  exists  at  their  point  of  origin  or  in  the  liver  itself  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  This  or^u  is  generally  hypertrophied,  but  its  anatomical 
examination  has  as  yet  shewn  nothing.  The  ancient  theories,  explanatory 
of  this  singular  disease,  are  proved  in  a  great  AAeasure  to  be  groundless* 
The  hypertrophy  of  the  kidneys  and  the  lungs  as  described  by  M.  Eayer  is 
accounted  for  by  the  extra  duty  they  have  to  do ;  the  one  in  eliminating  the 
sugar  £rom  the  blood  and  the  o^her  in  its  ^consumption. 

Hollo  regarded  it  as  the  effect  of  a  disease  of  the  stomadi  in  which  the  gas* 
trie  juice  contains  a  ]»rinciple  not  found  in  the  healthy  state,  which  ads  upon 
starch,  converting  it  into  sugar.  M.  Bouchardat  in  uiging  this  view,  states 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  sugar  have  been  found  in  matters  vomited 
by  diabetic  patients,  but  this  is  no  proof,  for,  as  we  before  mentioned,  the 
gastric  juice  itself,  like  the  other  secretions,  contains  more  or  less  where  from 
any  cause  there  is  an  excess  in  the  system.  The  ingenious  reasoning  of  M. 
Bouchardat  is  rendered  unnecessary,  it  being  now  established  that  it  is  not 
only  from  feculant  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  that  sugar  is  formed. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  he  states,  that  sugar  should  first  be  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid  before  being  absorbed,  it  having  been  proved  that 
grape  sugar  as  such  enters  into  the  circulation  and  passes  off  by  the  lungs. 
M.  Mialhe's  idea  of  diabetes  is  founded  upon  two  suppositions,  both  of  which 
are  gratuitous.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  which 
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destroys  the  sugar,  it  being  merely  an  acoessorj;  then  the  suppressed  cutane- 
ous transpiration  does  not  render  the' blood  either  acid  or  neutral^  for  it  re- 
mains invariably,  so  Mr.  Bernard  stated,  alkaline. 

Experiments  of  suppressing  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of  animals  by  var- 
nishing them  all  over  have  neither  rendered  them  diabetic  nor  yet  altered 
the  alkaline  character  of  their  blood.  In  admitting  that  the  diabetic  state  is 
an  exaggeration  of  a  natural  fanction  of  the  liver  and  consequently  a  dis- 
ease of  that  organ,  it  still  remains  to  be  determined  what  are  the  causes  and 
how  they  act  to  produce  it.  It  is  not  only  the  thirst  which  is  increased  in 
persons  suffering  with  this  disease,  but  the  activity  of  all  the  nutritive  func- 
.  tions  IB  greater;  the  appetite  ia  more  craving;  the  respiration  accelerated, &c. 

The  great  frequency  of  this  disease  in  England  and  Germany,  where  it  is 
common  among  children  and  very  old  persons,  though  it  more  generally 
attacks  the  middle-aged,  is  accounted  for  by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  which,  it  is  said,  favour  its  development.  It  is  believed  that  debilita- 
ting causes,  bad  food,  excesses,  the  passions,  low  and  unhealthy  habitations, 
render  its  production  more  easy. 

The  last  point  we  propose  noticing  is  the  therapeutical  application  which, 
after  all,  ought  to  be  the  end  and  um  of  all  scientific  medical  researches.  As 
it  is  certain  that  aliments  which  contain  sugar  or  starch  increase  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  in  the  urin6  of  diabetic  patients,  and  thus  aggravate 
the  disease,  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  In  this  way,  we  are 
able  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  morbid  element;  but  it  is  positive  that,  notwith- 
standing their  suppression,  the  sugar  continues  to  show  itself  in  the  secretions. 

M.  Bernard  has  found  that  the  acids  and  the  ammoniacal  preparations  recom- 
mended by  some  fatigue  the  stomach  and  effect  but  little;  tiie  efficacy  of 
astringents  has  been  much  overstated.  Quinine,  in  combination  with  iron, 
has  produced  good  results.  Any  remedies  which  act  decidedly  upon  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  alkalis  (urged  by  Mialhe),  iodine  (tried  by  Lugol), 
opium,  creosote,  mercury,  &c.,  are  beneficial,  bub  unfortunately  their  effect  is  but 
temporary,  the  constitution  soon  becoming  accustomed  to  them.  M.  B.  hopes 
that  observers  will  in  future  direct  their  attention  in  their  treatment  to  the 
liver  and  to  the  nervous  system,  and  these  experiments  may  yet  give  us  some 
valuable  results,  now  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  settled. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  that  we  must  postpone,  for  a 
future  communication,  giving  the  results  of  some  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of /at,  the  a^tum  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon  oleaginotis  »w5- 
BtanceSj  &c.;  which  we  hope  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Statement  of  two  Suits  for  Malpractieef  tried  in  November  and 
Decemher,  1850^  in  the  Court  of  Erie  Count^^  Pa.  By  Wm.  MAXWEUii 
Wood,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  a  fonner  number  of  ihe  ^^  American  Journal  of  the' Medical  Sciences/' 
(October,  1849,)  I  reported  the  extraordinary  oonrse  taken,  in  this  eounty,  by 
suits  for  malpractice,  showing  that  their  result  has  been  to  visit  the  penalties 
of  the  law  upon  educated  and  skilful  practitioners,  and  to  give  a  controlling 
influence  to  quacks  and  pretenders,  who,  upon  the  witness'  stand,  direct  the 
verdicts  of  the  juries. 

In  that  artide  I  alluded  to  two  suits  impending  over  a  well-educated  young 
German  physician,  then  absent  in  California.  He  has  since  returned,  and  the 
suits  have  been  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion.  They  present  such  extraordinary 
features  in  the  nature  of  the  testimony — ^the  charge  of  the  judge — and  the  ver« 
diets  of  the  juries,  that  they  seem  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession ; 
and  among  its  proposed  reforms,  that  surely  would  be  a  desurable  one  which 
would  insure  the  fixed  principles  and  established  facts  of  the  profession  a  value 
as  evidence  over  the  crude  opinions  of  ignorant  and  perhaps  interested  indi- 
viduals. If  the  standard  authorities  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  not  evidence 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  the  educated  practitioner  has  but  little  to  hope  from 
the  verdicts  of  juries,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  medical  men  of  local  authority 
and  influence  m&j  differ  widely  in  the  views  from  the  learned  men  of  more 
general  authority.  The  testimony  was  veiy  voluminous.  I  have  given  every 
point,  omitting  unnecessary  repetitions. 


Case  1st. 

Alvina  C.  Booth  ) 

vs.  V     Tried  Nov.  27th,  1850. 

Charles  Bbandes.  j 


Louisia  Wood  testified  that,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1848,  Miss  Booth  and 
herself  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Brandos,  and  both  had  what  purported  to  be 
vaccine  matter  put  into  their  arms,  the  Dr.  moistening  a  piece  of  scab  upon  a 
glass  and  using  the  same  matter  and  the  same  instrument  in  both  cases.  Miss 
Booth  had  never  been  vaccinated,  the  witness  had  been  in  her  childhood. 
After  inserting  the  matter  and  it  being  dried,  the  Dr.  placed  a  piece  of  plaster 
over  the  punctures.  He  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  and  said,  ^^  Please  call 
again  and  let  me  see  what  it  proves  to  be.''  Their  arms  pained  them  on  the  way 
home.  On  Friday  (the  vaccination  having  been  on  Monday),  both  the  girls 
went  in  an  open  wagon  to  Fairview  (a  village  about  twelve  miles  from  Erie), 
arrived  there  about  sundown,  having  spoken  to  no  one,  nor  stopped  at  any 
place  on  the  road.  On  Monday,  Miss  Booth  was  taken  very  ill,  with  severe 
vomiting.  On  Tuesday  they  returned  to  Erie,  and  Dr.  B.  was  sent  for.  He 
reproved  them  for  going  to  the  country;  said  ^^Miss  Booth  had  t«ken  cold; 


and  would  likely  have  yaiioloid/'  He  eaid  that  eiyaipelag^  scarlet  fever, 
and  soroiola  woiM  run  bio  yairioloid;  and  ftcua  that  to  Mnall-poz.  Said  wben 
onjbodj  got  oold  it  would  do  so.  He  turned  to  me  and  asked^  ^  Has  your 
arm  worked^  Miss  Booth?''  I  said  it  had  not;  spdce  before  I  tionghL  He  said 
it  must  work,  it  will  work;  it  is  pure  genuine  matter;  told  me  to  call  over 
again,  he  would  try  it  oyer.  Miss  Booth's  arm  was  yefj  mnoh.  swoIleB;  ihe 
pLtce  where  she  was  vacoinAted  wm  abwi  ihe  siae  of  a  shilliii^  very  deep 
sore,  looked  red  and  aagry. 

The  case  proved  to  be  one  of  bad  confluent  snuJl-poz^  astd  As  plaintiff  k 
myw  very  much  scarred  by  it.  Was  sick  three  months.  Miss  Wood  teiti&dl 
further  in  relation  to  herself,  that  she  lived  twenty  or  thirty  rods  fenu  the 
house  in  which  Miss  Booth  was  sick,  there  being  tboree  houses  between  them. 
On  Wednesday,  the  witneBS,  Miss  Wood,  was  taken  sUt^^asd  thinking  she* 
was  going  to  have  small-pox^  she  removed  to  the  house  in  which  Miss  Boodi 
was^  wha»  she  remabed  three  weeks*  The  following  I  give  in  her  ova 
words. 

<^0n  Friday  my  arm  was  badly  swollen.  Dr.  said  to  ped^oe  it;  tried  to 
stop  my  vomiting  but  could  not;  my  arm  was  green  w^ece  it  was  vaocinatedr 
He  took  the  plaster  off;  next  day  said  I  would  not  have  the  varioloid;  only 
fifty  pimples  on  me;  said  to  stay  where  I  was;  sent  for  Dr.  Dickinson.  He 
said  to  take  me  over  to  Booth's;  my  arm  turned  green,  swelled  very  bad,  had 
to  wear  loose  dress.  Pain  would  extend  to  my  shoulder,  and  then  to  my 
head.  Sometimes  it  would  extend  to  my  other  shoulder.  It  threw  me  into 
fits.    Plaintiff  was  not  exposed  to  my  knowledge  to  small-pox.^' 

On  her  cross-examination  this  witness  testified  that  she  and  the  ffeintiffa 
had  come  from  Ohio  on  the  24th  of  December,  that  she  was  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  old  when  vaccinated  by  Dr.  B.,  was  going  to  school  at  the 
academy,  had  told  no  one  that.^  They  had  been  exposed,  and  had  heard  that 
the  little  girls  who  lived  in  town  had  the  small-pox.  The  room  in  which 
Miss  B.  was  sick  was  very  warm ;  had  a  stove  with  a  fire  in  it.  Alvina  Booth, 
rister  to  the  plaintiff,  testified  in  substance  as  the  preceding  witness,  and  to 
the  following  points  in  addition.  The  Dr.  said  her  sister  had  the  varioloid, 
not  to  let  the  air  come  to  her  &ce.  She  would  not  have  her  pitted  for  fif^ 
dollars.  Her  health  befbre  this  wa»  good,  though  not  a  strong  constitution. 
Since  her  health  had  been  very  poor;  red  spots  would  come  out  on  her  arm 
and  extend  up  to  her  neck.  They  varied  in  sixe,  and  wookl  continue  for  an 
hour  or  more.  This  lasted  to  the  present  time.  She  is  scmietimea  very 
weak,  so  much  so  that  she  can  hardly  walk;  sometimes  is  not  able  to  sit  up  mora 
than  half  the  day.  Her  eyesight  is  not  as  it  was  before  by  any  means. 
First  year  she  could  not  see  to  read;  cannot  in  the  evening  now.  A  bhiok 
man  who  lived  about  forty  rods  from  where  we  did  died  of  the  small-pox 
about  1st  December. 

On  her  cross-examination  she  testified  that  two  others  of  the  black  man's 
fiimily  had  smaU-pox,  one  at  the  sam^  time  with  him,  md  one  afterwards. 
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^  The  little  girls  had  it  on  Ninih  Street  near  the  academy.  It  was  near  the 
aca<|emy  some  time  in  January,  I  think.  I  did  not  take  the  small-pox;  Dr. 
Vosburgh  vaccinated  me.  Have  had  no  conversation  with  Miss  Booth  or 
Miss  Wood  in  this  matter.  My  sister  had  the  small-pox,  but  Miss  Wood 
had  not.'' 

Lewis  Booth,  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  gave  in  all  points  known  to  him  the 
same  testimony  as  the  preceding  witnesses.  On  cross-examination,  said  his 
sister  had  always  been  weakly. 

Asaph  Booth,  the  father,  testified  to  the  fact  that  his  daughter  had  never 
been  vaccinated  in  childhood. 

Christiana  Carr  testified  to  the  sickness  of  Miss  B.,  and  said,  "  Saw  Miss 
Wood's  arm  the  day  she  went  to  Walnut  Creek  (Fairview) ;  there  was  a  greenish 
water  running  from  it;  the  arm  was  swollen  badly,  sore  coloured  green." 
This,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  four  days  from  vaccination.  Sandford  Carr 
proved  the  going  to  Fairview,  and  that  the  girls  got  wet  from  rain. 

The  next  witness  was  considered  a  more  important  one,  and  is  thought  to 
have  influenced  the  decision  of  the  cases.  I  therefore  give  the  testimony 
in  full. 

Joab  Slocum.  "  I  was  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Brandes,  three  years  this  coming 
winter;  not  far  from  a  month  before  the  plaintiff  was;  I  became  sick  in  a  few 
days.  I  asked  the  Dr.  if  I  had  the  small-pox?  He  said  he  thought  not; 
that  the  vaccine  matter  was  working  with  the  erysipelas  in  my  system.  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  was  the  small-pox.  He  got  a  scab  off  my  arm.  He 
said  he  intended  to  use  it  He  said  that  makes  no  difference,  and  took  it 
along.  I  did  have  the  small-pox  or  the  varioloid.  Have  seen  the  small-pox 
since,  and  think  it  was  the  small-pox.  I  was  broken  out  considerably  on  my 
head,  and  other  parts  of  my  body.  Had  chills  and  fever.  About  the  time 
of  breaking  out,  I  had  fever.  The  night  before  I  broke  out  I  was  flighty. 
There  was  a  smell' about  me  such  as  I  have  smelt  on  small-pox  patients." 

Cross-examination. — "  It  was  about  1st  of  January  I  was  vaccinated.  Some 
spots  on  my  face ;  could  see  pimples  on  my  arm.  Have  always  had  erysi- 
pelas. There  is  a  kind  of  fever  when  the  erysipelas  is  coming  out.  It 
comes  out  not  all  over  me.  Erysipelas  comes  out,  you  know,  in  little  pimples, 
watery  pimples.  This  time  they  came  in  large  lumps.  Some  of  them  I 
opened,  and  they  had  a  matter  in  them.  Dr.  took  the  scab  off  from  my  arm 
the  place  he  had  vaccinated;  never  was  sick  enough  to  be  laid  up  with 
the  erysipelas.  It  was  the  thirteenth  day  that  I  broke  out,  and  the  same 
day  Dr.  took  the  scab.  I  felt  fever  some  time  before  I  broke  out.  The 
breaking  out  was  not  like  the  erysipelas." 

Emily  Slocum,  wife  of  the  last  witness.  "In  January,  1848,  about  the 
1st,  my  husband  was  taken  sick;  had  been  vaccinated.  The  Dr.  was  sent  for. 
The  Dr.  got  a  scab  then.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  the  scab  would  not  be  good^ 
and  he  said  there  was  nothing  of  erysipelas  about  that;  Brandes  said  it  was 
not  the  small-pox.  He  said  the  kine-pox  sometimes  broke  out  so.  Slocum 
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was  broke  out  on  his  stomach  principally.  He  had  frequently  had  the  erysi- 
pelas before.  The  pimples  did  not  look  like  erysipelas  pimples.  I  heard  the 
same  conversation  my  husband  has  mentioned.  He  was  light-headed  and 
had  much  pain.  Broke  out  considerable.  The  disease  compared  exactly 
with  the  cases  of  small-pox  I  have  since  seen.  Saw  Miss  Booth,  Miss  Henelin, 
and  my  own  child.  This  was  since  my  husband's  sickness.  The  Dr.  said  that 
the  child  had  contracted  the  disease  from  the  father  by  rubbing  a  sore  place 
on  the  cheek  against  his  arm.  It  was  the  last  of  January  the  child  took  ill; 
said  it  was  the  kine-pox.  The  child  did  not  sleep  with  its  father.  The  child 
occupied  the  bed  that  I  did.  The  child  was  but  little  sick.  The  sore  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  vaccinated  on  the  face.  The  mark  is  like  a  pit;  only  one 
mark.     The  marks  on  the  child  were  like  those  on  my  husband." 

Two  other  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that  they  had  seen  red  spots  on 
Miss  Booth's  face  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

We  now  come  to  the  medical  testimony. 

Dr.  Jacob  BOsbrugh  "had  })een  a  practicing  physician  for  thirty-five  years; 
saw  the  plaintiff  with  confluent  small-pox ;  described  the  character  and  course 
of  small-pox;  said  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  vaccination  were  mild;  but  that 
death  sometimes  resulted  from  it,  though  he  never  had  seen  a  fatal  case.  A 
breaking  out  on  different  parts  of  the  body  often  occurs  from  vaccination.  He 
had  frequently  seen  pimples  come  out  after  vaccination." 

Dr.  S.  Dickinson  "saw  Miss  Booth  two  or  three  times.  It  was  a  bad  case 
of  confluent  small-pox.  The  only  one  he  had  ever  seen  so  severe  was  fatal. 
After  inoculation,  the  premonitory  symptoms  would  begin  from  six  to  eight 
days.  The  rash  we  look  for  in  four  days  or  so  afterwards.  Never  saw  a  case 
of  inoculation,  A  person  may  be  inoculated  and  have  confluent  small-pox. 
The  confluent  scarcely  ever  leaves  the  system  as  gopd  as  before;  chronic 
affections  of  the  liver,  lungs,  &c.,  result;  would  expect  less  stamina  of  consti- 
tution afterwards  than  previous  The  eye  might  be  left  bad,  weak.  Don't 
know  in  my  experience  of  any  organ  but  the  eye  being  affected.  Was  called 
to  attend  Mrs.  Miles  about  22d  January ;  she  had  variola.  (This  lady's  testi- 
mony to  her  having  small-pox  was  read  in  court.)  Vaccine  matter  would  not 
from  cold  run  into  varioloid;  might  as  well  expect  a  crop  of  com  from  buck- 
wheat; erysipelas,  scrofula,  or  scarlet  fever  would  not  run  into  varioloid. 

"Saw  Miss  Wood's  arm.  The  arm  was  considerably  swollen,  but  not  more 
than  ordinary  cases  sometimes  present.  The  edges  were  considerably  rougher, 
and  the  sore  was  dug  out  instead  of  being  filled  up  as  vaccine  pustules  ofiben 
are;  around  the  sore  there  was  a  deep-seated  greenish  hue,  such  as  I  had  not 
seen  before.  It  was  not  a  healthy  sore  from  inoculation  or  vaccinatum^ 
nothing  like  a  vaccine  pustule..  There  were  some  small  pimples  around  the  sore ; 
I  have  never  seen  a  rash  -from  vaccination,  but  authorities  speak  of  it.  If 
the  patient  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  I  cannot  tell  what  would  be  the 
appearance  of  the  sore.  I  told  Miss  Wood  she  would  not  have  the  ^mall-pox, 
because  she  was  in  a  typhoid  state." 
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Crofis-ezamined. — "  Small-pox  does  not  exist  without  inoculation  or  con- 
tagion; much  small-pox  in  town  that  winter^  and  more  in  the  spring;  the  case  of 
the  black  family  was  about  this  time ;  have  no  doubt  that  vaccine  rash  might  be 
mistaken  bj  ignorant  persons  for  small-pox ;  small-pok  is  sometimes  epidemic; 
confluent  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  natural  way  than  from  inoculation ; 
vaccination  might  arrest  the  disease  entirely,  if  done  after  the  virus  is  received 
into  the  system ;  vaccine  and  small-pox  will  run  together.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  vaccine  pustide  and  the  inoculated  pustvle ;  could  tell  (he  difference 
as  a  general  thing," 

Dr.  Peter  Faulkner. — ^This  witness  practices  both  as  a  regular  physician 
and  as  a  homoeopathist.  ^'  He  saw  Miss  Booth  with  bad  confluent  small-pox. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  small-pox  vary  in  different  persons.  Soon 
after  the  insertion  of  virus  pain  occurs.  From  the  fifth  day  the  febrile  symp- 
toms commence.  Sixth  day,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  with  vomiting;  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  a  rash  makes  its  appearance,  sometimes  sooner,  about  the 
face  and  neck,  and  parts  that  are  exposed  to  the  air;  ninth  day,  the  pustules 
are  full.  Generally  a  secondary  fever  on  the  fourteenth  day,  or  about  that. 
The  sequelae  of  small-pox,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  not  bad  when 
from  inoculation. 

"  Saw  Miss  Wood's  arm.  It  was  ijiuch  swollen,  an  ulcer  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  shoulder,  deep,  uneven;  surface  about  the  ulcer  discoloured, 
yellow  and  green.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  produced  by  vaccination.  It 
was  moire  extensive  than  a  vaccine  sore.  She  was  in  pain,  and  nervously 
irritable.  There  are  descriptions  given  by  authors  of  very  malignant  results 
from  vaccine  matter.  Small-pox  matter  inserted  into  the  arm  of  a  person 
who  had  been  vaccinated  would  merely  suppurate  and  pass  off  again.  It 
might  produce  a  mild  form  of  small-pox.  Matter  taken  from  a  scrofulous 
subject  would,  if  the  system  was  predisposed,  produce  bad  effects  perhaps. 
Confluent  small-pox  may  follow  from  inoculation — -freqwrndy  results  in  con- 
fluent smaU-jpox,  Inoculation  generally  produces  a  mild  disease,  because  the 
system  is  prepared. 

Cross-examined. — "  Seventh  to  ninth  day  the  pustules  come  out ;  generally 
the  case  in  inoculation ;  taking  cold  has  in  my  own  practice  caused  extreme 
inflammation.  Small-pox  is  epidemic  or  rather  endemic;  it  will,  for  example, 
when  in  Erie  be  taken  by  persons  who  breathe  the  eflluvium.  There  is  a 
predisposition  to  take  small-pox  when  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Saw  two 
hundred  cases  of  smaM-pox  from  \nx)cv^ion;  never  saw  hvi  one  case  of  con^ 
fluent  smaUpoxfrom  inoculation, 

"  Confluent  small-pox  may  result  from  inoculation  unless  the  system  is  pre- 
pared for  it.  Don't  know  any  difference  hetween.  i7iocukLted  and  natural,  unless 
the  system  is  prepared  for  it.  Contagion  may  occur  at  distance  of  twenty 
feet." 

Dr.  A.  Beebe  testifies  generally  as  to  the  nature  and  course  of  small-pox; 
"that  Miss  Booth's  was  a  bad  case  of  confluent  small-pox,  and  Miss  Wood's  a 
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very  sore  arm.  He  had  seen  very  sore  arms  &om  yaecination.  Inoealation 
generally  produces  a  mild  disease,  but  the  confluent  might  result  from  it. 
He  believed  that  the  only  preparation  necessary  for  inoculation  was  to  reduce 
a  too  full  habit,  and  to  nourish  a  feeble  one,  but  that  a  healthy  state  of  sys- 
tem needed  no  preparation.  There'  was  considerable  small-poz  in  Erie  the 
same  ,season  as  this  case.'' 

Dr.  C.  T.  Perkins  had  seen  small*pox  follow  inoculation^  but  it  was  suspected 
the  lady  had  been  previously  exposed.  Contagion  produces  a  more  malignant 
disease  (than  inoculation.  It  is  usual  to  prepare  for  inoculation  by  diet. 
Yaccine  matter  sometimes  produces  very  bad  and  malignant  sores. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Podge,  an  eclectic  physician. — General  testimony  as  to  the 
nature  of  small-poz,  natural  and  inoculated,  his  views  being  those  of  the 
standard  authorities. 

This  closed  the  medical  testimony  for  the  prosecution.  On  the  part  of  the 
defence  five  medical  gentiemen  were  examined,  whose  testimony  went  to  show 
the  general  mild  character  of  inoculative  small-pox,  irrespective  of  prepara- 
tion ;  and  that  sometimes  the  disease  appeared  to  be  epidemic^  that  there  were 
frequent  cases  in  which  the  patients  could  not  tell  when  or  how  they  took  the 
disease;  and  the  two  cases  reported  as  having  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Peniteit- 
tiary  of  this  State  were  alluded  to.  These  gentlemen  also  testified  to  the  dan- 
gerous ulcers  which  sometimes  follow  re-vaccination. 

The  remarks  of  Gregory  in  "Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,''  of  Ford  in 
his  "  Practice,"  upon  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  re-vaccination  were 
read  to  the  jury ;  and  also  the  cases  from  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,  reported  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  Oct.  1850.  Wit- 
nesses were  also  brought  to  prove  that  Dr.  Brandes  spoke  most  imperfect 
English,  and  generaUy  required  an  interpreter  at  the  time  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  remarks  to  the  plaintiff  and  others  respecting  the  nature  and  course 
of  the  small-pox,  or  varioloid,  and  the  diseases  which  might  change  into  them. 

The  charge  of  the  judge  (Church)  was  a  most  able  one  upon  the  relation 
between  the  community  and  medical  men,  and  the  obligations  which  one  owes 
the  other.  He,  however,  threw  out  the  authority  of  aU  medical  works  as 
testimony,  and  that  of  the  Boston  cases. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Miss  Wood,  now  Mrs.  Brown,  against  Dr.  Brandes 
for  the  sore  arm  resulting  from  this  vaccination. 

The  testimony  was  in  general  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  former  case,  ex- 
cepting that  it  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that  the  lady,  since 
having  the  inflamed  arm,  had  been  subject  to  fits,  and  that,  during  these  fits^ 
her  head  was  drawn  towards  the  arm  which  h^  been  affected.  The  judge  in 
his  charge  dwelt  upon  this  as  a  fEu^t  of  some  value.  On  the  part  of  the  de- 
fence evidence  was  brought  to  show  that  she  was  reported  to  have  had  a  fit 
before  the  vaccination.  From  the  description  of  these  fits  they  were  nothing 
more  thw  hysterical.    The  medical  testimony  proved  the  bad  results  some* 
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tiioesfolloWioig  ^e-vaeoinatlon;  and  cases  were  brought  before  the  jury  in  which 
Tery  sore,  arms  had  resulted;  both  in  original  and  re-TaccinatioU;  from  the  use 
of  matter  which  in  other  cases  had  acted  well.  The  same  works  and  reports 
were  read  in  this  trial  as  in  the  other. 

From  the  evidence  in  these  cases,  the  |)rofession;  it  is  supposed,  will  see 
nothing  more  than  facts  of  ordinary  oocurrence,  and  for  which  the  practi- 
tioner should  not  be  held  responsible.  During  the  prevalence  of  small-pox, 
and  while  it  Was  or  had  been  within  a  few  rods  of  thei^  residence,  two  adults 
seek  the  protection  of  vaccination;  one  has  never  been  vaccinated,  and  the 
other  has  been  in  her  childhood.  One  week  afterwards,  the  individual  who 
has  never  been  vaccinated  is  attacked  with  what  proves  to  be  a  bad  case  of 
confluent  small-poz,  lasting  for  three  months,  the  poison  of  which  may  have 
been  in  her  system  for  two  weeks  before  she  was  vaccinated.  The  other  case 
results  in  a  sore  arm,  such  as  all  experience,  and  the  very  recent  experiencQ 
of  the  most  able  men  in  the  profession,  show  to  be  a  frequent  result  of  re-vac- 
eination,  a  result  against  which  warning  is  given  by  all  respectable  medical 
authorities.  Yet  in  both  these  cases  it  is  proved  that  the  same  matter  is 
used.  The  nature  of  the  case  of  sore  arm  alone  would  show  that  the 
setter  used  was  vaccine  matter,  and  the  confluent  virulent  character  of  the 
small-pox  case  ought  to  have  shown  the  chances  so  much  in  favour  of  a 
natural  infection  as  to  have  exonerated  the  Dr.  according  to  all  principles  of 
justice.  Sut  we  find  the  established  facts  of  inoculation  set  aside  by  medical 
men  claiming  to  be  respectable,  showing  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
natural  and  inoculated  small-pox,  except  from  the  system  being  prepared  for 
inoculation. 

The  stupid  absurdity  and  ignorance  of  the  man  Slocum's  testimony  need 
BO  comment.  The  vaccine  pustule  on  his  child's  cheek  renders  it  most  pro- 
bable that  he  had  been  vaccinated,  and  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  had 
some  aggravation  of  the  cutaneous  disease  to  which  he  is  subject.  If  Dr. 
B.  told  Slocum  that  the  crust  he  took  from  his  arm  would  not  carry  erysi- 
pelas, it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  told  the  plaintiffs  that  this  and  other 
diseases  would  pass  into  varioloid  ]  and  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  English  at  the  time  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  witnesses  were 
mistaken,  or  testified  their  own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  which  they  may 
have  misunderstood  him  to  sanction.     The  Dr.  speaks  imperfect  English  now. 

The  juries  came  to  a  different  conclusion  from  what  it  is  supposed  the  pro- 
fession will  in  regard  to  these  cases,  and  for  the  first  charged  the  Dr.  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  for  the  second  five  hundred  dollars.  A  new 
trial  was  asked  in  the  first  case,  but  refused.  If  the  truth  is  in  the  judg- 
ment it  is  supposed  the  profession  will  form  of  these  cases,  a  very  great  wrong 
has  been  done  this  young  foreigner — ^a  wrong  not  limited  to  the  large  pecu- 
niary fine,  but  extending  to  the  injury  of  his  professional  reputation,  and  to 
the  distress  which  is  inflicted  by  an  act  of  injustice  done  under  the  forms  of 
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law  and  justice.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done  the  profession,  because  the 
successful  result  to  the  prosecution  of  one  such  case  may  beget  many  other 
equally  unfounded  prosecutions,  and  render  the  performance  of  professional 
duties  at  all  times  unsafe  to  every  practitioner. 

It  would  seem,  from  these  cases,  to  be  highly  important  for  the  profession 
to  take  some  steps  to  determine  what  shall  be  medical  evidence,  and  to  secure 
for  our  courts  such  testimony  as  shall  be  reliable.  It  would  certainly  seem 
rational  that  the  principles  and  the  &cts  recorded  by  standard  authors, 
those  who  are  ackno\rledged  as  such  by  the  profession,  would  afford  more 
correct  information  to  juries  than  the  individual  opinions  of  ill-educated, 
prejudiced,  and  rival,  perhaps  hostile,  practitioners;  or  than  the  opinions  of 
unprincipled  quacks. 

As  it  is  not  a  subject  of  statute  regulation,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
same  principles  would  be  acknowledged  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
this  country;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  In  the  cases  now  reported,  the  judge 
insisted  upon  the  individual  opinions  of  each  medical  witness.  The  following 
quotation  from  a  review  of  "  Hooker's  Physician  and  Patient,''  page  50b  of  the 
October  No.,  1850,  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review," 
would  show  a  different  view  upon  the  part  of  the  English  judge : — 

^^  One  eminent  physician,  not  many  weeks  ago,  when  asked  his  opinion 
only  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  Eobert  Page,  was  sharply  reproved  by  the 
presiding  judge  (because,  according  to  his  oath,  he  answered  the  question  so 
put)  with  the  insulting  remark,  that  he  (the  judge)  would  not  allow  medical 
men  to  take  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury." 

This  matter  certainly  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  some  measure  taken 
to  prevent  the  evils  shown  by  the  suits  for  malpractice  now  reported. 

I  have  examined  the  statement  of  the  evidence  as  reported  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  the  same  is  reported  substantially  as  given  in  evidence  on  the 
trial.  JAMES  C.  MARSHALL, 

AUy,f(yr  Plft. 

Erie,  March  15th,  1851. 
I  have  also  examined  the  foregoing  condensed  statement  of  the  evidence  in 
the  cases  of  Booth  t;«.  Brandes,  and  Wood  v%,  Brandes,  and  find  it  to  con- 
tain a  fair  statement  of  all  the  material  evidence  given  on  the  trial. 

WM.  A.  GALBRAITH, 

Atty,  for  Defendant 
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Aet.  V. — Cases  of  Apoplexy y<ind  the  Various  Forms  of  Softening  of  tke 
Brain;  with  Remarks.  Bj  W.  Henry  Thayer,  M.  D.  [Read  to  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  October  21st  and  November 
18th,  1850.] 

Case  I. — Apoplexy^  with  Effusion  of  Blood. — Mrs.  A.  is  an  American 
woman,  set.  45,  very  tall,  and  of  large  frame,  but  spare,  and  of  sallow  com- 
plexion. She  has  borne  seven  children,  but  has  been  a  widow  for  ten  years 
past.  Her  son  reports  that,  although  not  very  robust,  she  has  always  been 
free  from  long  or  serious  sickness;  the  only  trouble  which  he  knew  her  to 
suffer  being  attacks  of  ^^  sick  headache,''  to  which  she  has  been  liable  for 
years. 

My  acquaintance  with  her  began  in  May,  1850.  She  has  consulted  me  once 
since,  on  account  of  a  slight  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  From  one  of  her 
servants  I  learn  that,  ever  since  she  has  lived  with  her  (a  period  of  five 
months),  Mrs.  A.  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  daily  pain  in  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  extending  up  through  occiput  to  vertex,  which  has  frequently  been 
relieved  by  friction.  Her  catamenia  have  been  regular,  beginning  every  four 
weeks,  continuing  always  one  week,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  the 
pelvic  region,  usually  so  great  as  to  oblige  her  to  go  to  bed  for  a  day  at  least. 
During  her  catamenial  periods,  the  pain  in  head  and  neck  has  been  much 
aggravated,  without  any  nausea  or  vomiting.  Her  last  catamenial  discharge 
ceased  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13th.     She  has  been  habitually  costive. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  since  the  1st  of  May,  1850,  she  has  been 
matron  of  an  asylum  for  aged  women,  and  has  there  been  subjected  to  great 
anxiety  from  the  turbulent  disposition  of  some  of  the  inmates.  She  has 
also  had  much  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  one  of  her  sons,  who  has  been  epi- 
leptic for  two  years  past.  Her  life  lately,  and  for  several  years  before,  has, 
however,  been  one  of  great  bodily  activity. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  14th,  1850,  "she  seemed,"  says  her  maid,  "as  well  as 
ever.''  She  dined,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  on  fried  fresh  pork,  and 
afterwards  ate  a  number  of  peaches.  She  was  out  most  of  the  afternoon; 
came  home  at  5  P.  M.,^  complaining  of  cold  feet,  and  sat  by  the  fire  for  half 
an  hour,  talking  cheerfully  all  the  time.  About  5i  o'clock  she  suddenly  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  suffering,  put  her  hand  to  her  chest,  and  started  to  go  up 
stairs.  By  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  second 
story,  where  she  staggered,  and  fell  upon  the  sofa.  She  writhed,  ground  her 
teeth,  grasped  her  clothes  as  if  to  tear  them  from  her;  and  when  spoken  to, 
opened  her  eyes,  but  did  not  speak.  Her  maid  left  her  for  some  restorative, 
and  when  she  returned  a  moment  later,  found  her  jaws  firmly  closed,  the  re- 
mainder of  her  body  entirely  relaxed,  and  no  evidence  of  consciousness. 

At  6  P.  M.  she  was  seen  by  a  neighbouring  physician.  He  reports  that 
she  was  in  perfect  coma,  with  a  slow,  irregular  pulse;  jaws  firmly  closed, 
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Vat  her  other  muscles  rekxed ;  and  he  noticed  that  the  left  eye  was  more 
prominent  than  the  right.  He  gave  her  a  warm  bath  and  a  simple  enema; 
a  mixture  of  ipecac,  with  six  or  eight  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony;  applied 
eight  leeches  to  her  temples^  and  sinapisms  to  her  feet.  The  enema  was  re- 
tained. An  hour  after  the  emetic  dose^  she  yomited  several  ounces  of  undi- 
gested food — ^large  masses  of  meat  and  fruity  which  were  thrown  up  into  her 
month;  and  thence  removed  by  the  physician.  At  9  P.  M.  the  pulse  was  80, 
and  she  was  bled  from  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces,  without  any 


At  10  P.  M.  I  first  saw  her.  She  lies  in  bed,  inclined  to  the  left  side,  her 
limbs  all  relaxed  and  mouth  open.  The  mouth  and  nose  are  drawn  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  the  tongue  lies  partly  between  the  teeth  on  that  side,  carried 
there  apparently  by  its  weight.  Eyes  very  nearly  closed,  motionless;  no 
sensibility  evinced  on  touching  them;  axes  equal.  Right  pupil  contracted, 
left  dilated,  both  immovable.  Eespiration  regular,  stertorous,  36  in  a 
minute,  with  some  rattling.  Pulse  94,  very  hard.  Pulsation  of  carotids 
very  hard,  the  %rtery  hardly  yielding  at  all  between  the  beats.  Skin  tem- 
perate ;  no  unusual  moisture.  Does  not  swallow.  A  spoonful  of  water 
poured  into  mouth  produces  much  embarrassment  to  respiration  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  partly  runs  out  of  mouth.  Ice  applied  to  head;  and  sinapisms 
to  legs,  to  be  renewed  in  different  parts  every  two  hours. 

At  11 J  P.  M.,  by  advice  of  Dr.  John  Ware,  patient  got  an  enema  of  warm 
water,  with  ol.  terebinth,  gj ;  and  a  mixture  was  placed  upon  her  tongue  of 
ol.  tiglii  gtt.  v;  ol.  olivae  5j.     Ice  was  discontinued. 

Oct  16th,  8|  A.  M.  Had  two  enemata,  which  were  not  discharged.  Was 
much  the  same  through  night.  Urine  flowing  all  night.  At  4  A.  M.  she 
vomited  some  pieces  of  food,  which  the  nurse  removed  from  her  mouth. 
These  seemed  to  be  hardly  altered  by  digestion.  Since  that  time  she  appeared 
to  fail,  breathing  becomiug  more  oppressed.  Now  lies  as  last  evening.  Skin 
warm,  except  nose.  Lividity  of  arms;  no  other  part  seen  except  face.  Pulse 
140  to  146,  feeble.  Respiration  more  rapid  than  before,  somewhat  irregular, 
laboured;  cervical  muscles  acting  strongly,  and  larynx  being  forcibly  raised 
at  each  inspiration.  The  lower  part  of  each  conjunctiva  is  exposed,  and  con- 
siderably injected.  The  upper  limit  of  this  congestion  is  marked  bya  straight 
line  produced  by  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid.  This  line  runs  across  the  cornea ; 
and  that  part  of  the  iris  which  is  uncovered  by  the  lid  has  taken  a  different 
colour  from  the  rest.  The  pupils  have  somewhat  changed,  the  right  one  being 
larger  than  it  was  last  evening,  and  the  left  smaller.  While  I  was  standing 
by  her,  her  respiration  became  more  irregular  and  laboured,  and  she  appeared 
to  choke.  I  removed  some  pieces  of  food  from  her  mouth,  but  the  respira- 
tion did  not  improve.  It  became  more  gasping,  and  occurred  at  longer  inter- 
vals. Her  skin,  lips,  and  conjunctiva  rapidly  blanched ;  the  pulse  became 
nearly  imperceptible;  the  pupils  became  dilated  equally  to  a  very  great  size, 
and  in  five  minutes  from  the  decided  change  in  the  respiration,  she  was  dead, 
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without  any  motion,  and  without  having  exhibited  any  appearanee  oi  ooH" 
soiousness  or  sensibility  since  her  attack;  fifteen  hours  previously. 

She  died  at  9  A.M. 

Autopsy,  25  Tumrs  after  death.-^'RigoT  mortis  very  strong.  Posterior 
parts  of  body  deeply  discoloured.     Moderate  amount  of  M  under  skin. 

Mead. — ^About  ^ss  of  blood  flows  on  the  separation  of  calvarium  from  dura 
mater.  Longitudinal  sinus  contains  a  little  blood.  Dura  mater  normal. 
Arachnoid  dry;  no  fluid  underneath'  it.  The  large  vessels  of  pia  mater 
full  of  blood;  the  small  ones  less  so.  The  brain  preserves  its  position  well. 
Convolutions  on  both  sides  are  flattened  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  substance 
of  cerebrum  is  generally  of  firm  consistence;  and  not  very  vascular.  The 
lower  half  of  the  left  hemisphere  contains  a  coagulum,  amounting  probably 
to  ^iij.  It  is  contained  in  a  cavity  with  ragged,  soft  walls,  mottled  with 
blood  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  softer  than  natural,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  an  inch ;  nefurly  diffluent  within,  and  growing  generally  harder  as  the 
normal  porticm  of  the  brain  is  approached.  The  clot  is  of  uniform  dark  red 
colour,  and  sofb  except  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  small  portion  very  firm. 
The  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum  of  this  side  are  partially  destroyed 
by  the  clot,  and  the  remainder  of  their  substance  is  soft,  but  preserves  its 
form.  The  lateral  ventricle  of  this  side  is  smeared  thinly  with  blood,  and  in 
its  posterior  horn  are  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  fluid  blood,  and  a  free  open<- 
ing  into  the  apoplectic  cavity.  The  right  lateral  ventricle  had  been  previously 
opened,  and  discharged  ^iss  or  more  of  clear  serum,  bloody  towards  the  last. 
The  septum  lucidum  was  partly  broken.  The  fifth  ventricle  contains  a  little 
blood.  The  third  and  fourth  have  none.  The  plexus  choroides  are  some- 
what injected.  The  ventricles  are  otherwise  normal,  except  that  there  is  a 
malformation  of  the  middle  commissure :  there  being  two  commissures,  each 
one  of  the  usual  size,  with  a  space  between,  which  admits  a  probe.  With 
the  exceptions  idready  stated,  the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata  are  per- 
fectly normal.  The  arteries  at  the  base  have  a  few  spots  of  thickening,  but 
of  inconsiderable  extent.  In  taking  out  the  brain,  a  clot  as  large  as  a  small 
pea  was  observed  in  or  upon  the  pituitary  gland,  but  it  was  afterwards  for- 
gotten. Portions  of  the  brain,  including  some  of  the  walls  of  the  apoplectic 
cavity,  were  examined  under  the  microscope,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
No  alteration  of  the  vessels  was  seen,  but  Dr.  Dalton  did  not  consider  his  exami* 
nation  as  conclusive.  None  of  the  crystals  of  haematin  were  found  in  the 
clot. 

Cfikest — ^There  is  partial  ossification  of  all  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
•Pericardium  normal,  and  contains  less  than  ^ss  of  serum.  Heart  firm, 
rather  large.  Right  cavities  contain  considerable  blood,  the  left^very  little; 
coagulated,  unifcHrmly  red,  and  not  firmly  adherent.  The  mitral  valve,  and 
the  aortic  valve  nearest  to  it,  have  several  spots  of  yellowish  deposit  underneath 
the  Mning  membrane ;  not  enough,  however,  to  impede  their  action.     The  left 
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ventricle  is  very  firm  and  hypertrophied.     Ite  thickness  is, 

At  the  base,        .  }^  j-  inch  sa  more  than  8  lines. 

At  the  middle,     .         .     \}  inch  =         " 
One  inch  from  apex,     .       i  inch  ea         <^        6  lines.* 
The  remainder  of  the  heart,  including  parietes,  membranes,  and  valves,  ap- 
peared normal;  but  no  measurements  made.     The  aorta  for  two  inches  from 
its  origin  is  normal,  but  is  seen  no  further. 

Pleura  entirely  free  from  adhesions,  and  contain  very  little  fluid.  The 
lungs  crepitate  everywhere;  contain  considerable  fluid;  are  full  of  blood  at 
the  posterior  parts.  The  apex  of  each  lung  is  somewhat  puckered  on  the 
surface,  but  has  no  condensation,  nor  tubercle  underneath. 

Abdomen. — Peritoneum  normal.  Stomach  and  intestines  distended  with 
gas.  The  stomach  has  a  pint  or  more  of  fluid  and  some  large  masses  of 
peach,  with  skins.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  rough  with  elevated 
follicles,  white,  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  very  numerous  and  distinct. 
No  unusual  vascularity,  no  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  softening  at.  the  left  extremity.  The  small  intestines  contain, 
besides  gas,  many  solid  masses.  They  were  opened  in  only  one  place,  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  contents,  which  proved  to  be  fecal.  The  lacteals 
cannot  be  discovered,  except  at  two  or  three  spots,  where  a  drop  of  chyle  serves 
to  display  half  an  inch  of  their  length.     Mesenteric  glands  normal. 

Liver  normal.  Gall  bladder  half  full  of  bile ;  no  concretions.  There  are 
some  old  adhesions  of  areolar  tissue  between  the  gallrbladder  and  the  trans- 
verse colon.     No  communication  between  their  cavities. 

Pancreas  normal,  but  rather  small. 

Spleen  quite  small,  pale,  and  dry.  It  has  a  cyst  under  investing  mem- 
brane, containing  5ss  of  clear  fluid.  In  the  lower  wall  of  the  cyst,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  outer  one,  is  a  small  extravasation. 

Kidneys  thin;  left  larger  than  the  right;  nothing  abnormal  about  them, 
except  a  cyst  under  investing  membrane  of  the  left,  containing  5J  of  serum. 
Ureters  normal.     Bladder  normal ;  contains  about  Oj  of  urine. 

Ovaries  of  natural  appearance,  containing  together  eight  corpora  lutea  of 
different  sizes,  the  smallest  being  a  yellowish  spot,  no  more  than  a  line  in 
diameter ;  and  the  largest  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  yellowish 
walls,  containing  a  red  clot.  There  are  also  two  large  Graafian  vesicles  in  the 
left  ovary,  quite  prominent,  one  of  them  covered  only  with  peritoneum. 

*  The  average  thickness  of  the  leil  ventricle  in  the  healthy  female,  according  to 

Bizot,  is, 

At  the  base,        ....        about  4j  (English)  lines. 
At  the  middle,     ....        about  4f  « 

Half  an  inch  from  apex,      .  about  3^  *< 

My  third  measurement  cannot  be  compared  with  Bizot's,  as  it  was  made  half  an  inch 

farther  from  the  apex.    The  others  show  a  thickness  nearly  double  that  of  the  normal 

standard. 
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The  uterus  is  quite  hurge,  being  3i  inches  in  length,  and  2}  inches  in 
breadth.  Its  walls  are  thick  in  proportion,  but  natural  in  texture.  Its  inter- 
nal surface  rather  pale,  quite  soft,  and  for  the  deptii  of  two  lines  consisting 
mostly 'of  epithelium. 

Remarks^ — ^In  rcTiewing  the  case,  the  idea  occurs  that,  although  the  attack 
was  severe,  death  was  insured  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  a  mode  of 
treatment  that  was  once  practiced,  but  which  received  the  condemnation  of 
Morgagni  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Blood-letting  has  within  a  few  years  been  looked  upon  as  a  treatment  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  When  used,  the  established  practice  has  been  to  employ 
it  very  freely,  or  until  a  decided  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  system; 
small  bleedings,  according  to  Abercrombie,  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Taking  the  recorded  cases,  and  what  I  have  seen  for  a  criterion,  it  appears 
very  doubtful  whether  patients  have  recovered  more  readily  under  the  use  of 
blood-letting  than  when  it  was  not  used. 

In  addition  to  this  case,  I  will  present  a  synopsis  of  four  cases  which 
occurred  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  these  being  all  the  cases  in 
the  hospital  records  which  are  accompanied  with  post-mortem  examinations. 

In  every  case,  there  was  a  sudden  but  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
perfect  or  partial  hemiplegia.  In  every  case  there  had  been  premonitory 
symptoms,  consisting  of  dejection  of  spirits,  vertigo,  headache,  momentary 
loss  of  consciousness,  drowsiness,  incoherence,  or  temporary  numbness.  These 
symptoms  had  occurred  in  two  cases,  only  three  or  four  days  before  the 
apoplectic  seizure ;  in  the  other  two  from  three  to  six  weeks  previously ;  but 
were  not  continual  in  any.  In  all  the  cases,  the  patient  could  be  roused  at 
any  time,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  death.  The  length  of  time  from  the 
attack  until  death  was  two  and  a  half,  four,  nine,  and  twelve  days,  respect- 
ively; and  death  occurred  without  convulsion. 

In  the  character  of  the  lesions,  there  was  a  remarkable  correspondence  in 
the  four  cases.  In  all,  there  was  very  great  extravasation  of  blood  (from  ^iss 
to  Jiij)  into  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  involving  the  thalamus  opticus  and  the 
corpus  striatum,  or  one  or  the  other  alone;  and  in  three  of  them  bursting 
into  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  every  case  there  were  softening  and  staining  of 
the  surrounding  medullary  matter;  in  three  cases,  to  the  depth  of  a  few  lines; 
in  the  fourth,  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum. 

All  the  subjects  had  more  or  less  ossification  of  the  aorta,  the  falx  cerebri, 
or  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  ribs.  None  had  any  ossification  of  the 
cerebral  arteries.  In  the '  youngest  subject  (set.  40),  there  was  advanced 
ossification  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  falx  cerebri,  but  none  anywhere  else. 

Three  had  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  These 
were  63,  69,  and  70  years  old,  respectively.  The  heart  of  the  fourth  (»t.  40) 
was  normal  in  every  way.  This  patient  had  a  strong  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  his  mother  and  two  uncles  having  died  of  ''palsy.''  No 
statement  was  made  in  regard  to  the  family  history  of  the  others. 

Before  going  any  further;  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  want  of  agreement 
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in  the  ease  first  rekted  and  the  last  four  oaeea.  In  all  of  them,  the  lerions 
were  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  of  almoet  precisely  similar  ntuation ;  yet  the 
fltst  ease  was  one  of  complete  ooma  from  the  outset,  and  death  oocorred  in 
fifteen  hours;  while  the  remainder  were  never  attended  with  total  oncoiisciotu- 
ness  until  a  few  hours  before  death,  and  were  of  much  longer  duration. 
That  so  great  a  difference  is  due  to  a  certain  cause  cannot  be  doubted ;  a  oause^ 
however,  which  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  its  existence  that  is  appreciable 
in  our  anatomical  investigations.  The  autopsy  of  the  case  reported  does  not 
justify  us  in  thinking  that  it  arose  from  greater  suddenness  in  the  effusion 
than  occurred  in  the  hospital  cases;  for  there  was  pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  effusion  did  not  all  occur  at  once,  the  centre  of  the  clot  being  notably 
firmer  in  a  well-limited  portion  than  that  which  surrounded  it-~a  fact  which 
was  not  noticed  in  the  hospital  cases.  The  differences  illustrate  the  state- 
ment which  Abercrombie  makes:  that  there  is  no  constant  correspondence 
between  the  extent  of  the  injury  received  by  the  brain  and  the  symptoms 
which  attended  it — an  opinion  confirmed  by  Andral's  cases.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  here,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  the  lesioQS  which  are  evident 
to  our  senses  are  not  all  the  pathological  changes  that  take  place :  if  we  should 
neglect  to  take  into  consideration  the  functional  disturbances  which  a  slight 
lesion  may  produce,  many  of  our  discoveries  after  death  would  appear  quite 
insufficient  for  the  production  of  the  symptoms  which  brought  about  the  fatal 
issue. 

Andral,  in  his  Gliniqne  Midicalej  reports  seventeen  cases  of  apoplexy,  in 
all  of  which  the  state  of  the  brain  around  the  clot  is  described.  In  five  old 
oases  in  which  the  clot  had  been  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  and  partly  or 
wholly  absorbed,  the  brain  around  the  cyst  was  either  of  normal  consistence 
or  somewhat  hardened.  There  was  only  one  other  case  of  sufficiently  long 
standing  for  the  production  of  a  cyst;  this  was  of  six  months^  duration,  and 
presented  an  organized  membrane,  with  softening  of  the  circumjacent  sub- 
stance for  a  depth  of  four  or  five  lines.  But  the  softening  in  this  case  was 
clearly  of  secondary  occurrence,  as  appeared  by  the  symptoms  three  months 
after  the  apoplectic  seizure  (Case  7).  The  cyst  was  formed  in  all  the  cases 
but  one,  in  which  the  attack  dated  more  than  a  year  previously,  and  in  one 
case  of  six  weeks'  standing;  and  in  the  case  (of  thirteen  months'  duration) 
in  which  there  was  no  cyst,  the  surrounding  brain  was  still  soft,  while  the 
hemiplegia  was  subsiding,  and  death  was  produced  by  tubercular  disease 
(Case  10). 

In  seven  cases,  there  was  softening  of  the  brain  around  the  clot  to  a  depth 
varying  from  two  to  six  lines  in  the  different  cases. 

In  four  cases  there  was  no  softening  around  the  clot.  Two  of  these  had 
only  very  slight  effusions,  being  from  two  to  four  lines  in  diameter.  One 
had  a  clot  as  large  as  a  small  nut,  and  one  as  large  as  a  pullef  s  egg.  In  all 
of  these,  death  took  place  within  nine  days  from  the  attack. 

In  eleven  cases  of  apoplexy  with  extravasation,  related  by  Abercrombie, 
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the  eonditiau  of  ibe  brain  Bunronndixig  the  clot  is  meationed  in  three  only. 
In  these  it  is  deseribed  as  softened  and  broken  down  around  the  apoplectic 
cavitj.  In  two  of  thein>  the  attack  was  entirely  without  premonitory  symp- 
t09i8.     In^  the  third,  there  had  been  headache  for  seyeral  days. 

Taking,  therefore,  our  thirty-three  cases,  we  find  sixteen  in  which  the  cere- 
bral substance  around  the  clot  is  described  as  softened.  Eight  of  the  re- 
mainder had  no  account  of  the  consistence  of  the  brain.  The  fiye  cases  in 
which  the  attack  took  place  at  a  long  period  before  death  may  be  fairly  ex- 
cluded from  the  list,  on  account  of  the  change  which  probably  occurred  in 
the  interyal.  Four  cases  only  remain,  in  which  the  brain  was  of  healthy 
consistence. 

In  consideration  of  these  results,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
portion  of  the  brain  which  forms  the  parietes  of  apoplectic  cavities  is  almost 
invariably  softened  and  broken  down. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
probable  condition  of  the  brain  before  the  apoplectic  attack  ?  Can  it  be,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  that  the  softening  is  a  condition  of  earlier  date 
than  the  extravasation  ?  That  the  premonitory  symptoms,  which  in  some  of 
these  cases  have  existed  for  several  months,  are  indications  of  this  state  of 
the  brain  ?*  If  so,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  the  cases  in  which  we  find  the 
same  degree  of  softening,  but  in  which  the  apoplectic  symptoms  occurred 
during  apparent  health,  of  which  I  have  presented  some  cases,  unless  we  can 
show  that  softening  may  exist  to  a  very  great  extent,  involving  even  the 
thalami  optici  and  corpora,  striata,  without  producing  any  symptoms  ?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  cases  of  fatal  softening  of  the  brain,  some- 
times even  to  diffluence,  and  some  of  them  of  long  standing,  in  which  no 
hemorrhage  took  place.  It  seems  most  probable  that  whatever  cause  may 
operate,  in  ordinary  esuses  of  apoplexy,  to  produce  the  extravasation  of  blood, 
it  is  not  softening  of  the  medullary  sitbstance;  but  that  this  is  produced  by 
the  violence  of  the  effusion.  This  view  is  taken  by  Br.  Craigie,  and  per- 
haps by  other  writers.  In  this  opinion,  it  will  be  understood  that  infiamma^ 
tory  softening  is  not  included;  the  extravasations  which  occur  in  cases  of  that 
kind  being  usually  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  softened  portion,  therebsjr 
indicating  a  different  cause  for  the  effusion.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all 
the  (ases  but  one  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  softening  has  been  of  nearly 
the  same  depth,  hardly  exceeding  six  lines  around  the  clot,  and  being  uni- 
form in  degree  and  depth  on  all  sides  of  it.  I  have  found,  as  has  been  already 
said,  four  exceptions  to  what  appears  to  be  the  usual  condition  around  the 
clot,  four  cases  in  which  there  was  no  softening,  indicating  that  the  effusion 
does  not  always  produce  mechanical  injury  of  the  brain  around  it.    In  three 


*  Am 01%  all  the  symptoms  which  have  preceded  apoplectic  attacks^  I  find  no 
where  there  were  muscular  contracHoru^  a  symptom  which  occurs  in  more  than  half  the 
cases  of  simple  soilening  of  the  brain. 
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of  them,  the  dot  was  very  small  (2,  4,  and  8  lines  in  diameter,  respectively), 
which  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  absence,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
cases  which  presented  softening  around  the  clot,  in  which  the  clot  was  so 
small  as  in  two  of  them.  In  the  fourth  case,  however,  the  effused  blood  was 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  a  size  which  does  not  admit  of  the  same  explanation. 

The  consideration  of  the  possible  causes  of  apoplexy  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  allude  to  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  condition  of  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  this  disease.  They  are  published  in 
the  "London  Medical  Gazette"  for  February,  1850,  by  Mr.  Paget,  who 
has  found  these  vessels  to  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration.  He  says,  "In  the 
last  degrees  of  the  disease,  the  only  apparent  change  of  structure  is  that 
minute,  shining,  black-edged  particles,  like  molecules  of  oil,  are  thinly  and 
irregularly  scattered  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  the  small  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain As  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  oil  particles  may  in- 
crease in  number,  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  affected  vessel  is  tfiick-set  with 
them,  and  the  natural  structures,  even  if  not  wasted,  can  hardly  be  discerned. 

The  vessels  most  liable  to  this  disease  are,  I  think,  the  arteries  of 

about  3^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  it  exists,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
veins  of  the  same  or  of  less  size It  is  not  rare,  however,  to  find  ves- 
sels from  ^ifV?^^  ^  sifW^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  having  part  of  their  walls 

nearly  covered  with  the  abnormal  deposits The  fibrous  coat  of  arteries, 

and  the  corresponding  layer  in  veins,  is  the  principal  and  first  seat  of  the 
deposit;  but  in  an  advanced  stage,  it  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  several  coats 
of  a  blood-vessel  can  be  assigned  as  its  chief  seat;  for  even  in  large  four- 
coated  arteries  they  wholly  waste,  and  their  remains  appear  united  in  a  single 
pellucid  layer,  of  which  the  whole  thickness  may  be  occupied  by  the  deposit. 

The  fatty  degeneration  affects  alike  the  vessels  of  the  healthy,  the 

broken  and  the  softened  portions  of  the  brain;  but  the  vessels  of  the  healthy 
portions  are  affected  in  a  less  degree  than  those  of^  the  others."  He  further 
says,  in  his  examination  of  one  of  the  cases,  that  "  several  portions  of  yellow 
fatty  deposit  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  branches  of  the  arterial  circle  of 
Willis."  In  the  case  first  reported  in  this  paper,  there  was  a  deposit  in  the 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  apparently  similar  in  character  to  this  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Paget ;  but  it  was  not  placed  under  the  microscope. 

Although  Mr.  Paget's  observations  have  not  been  very  numerous,  he  is 
induced  to  say  that  "  this  fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
may  be  suspected  to  be  the  ordinary  precursor,  or  even  the  immediate  pre- 
disposing cause,  of  cerebral  apoplexy." 

Case  n. — Oerehntis  (Jnflammatory  Softening ,  toith  Effusion  of  Blood); 
Caries  of  Hip- Joint  after  Dislocation;  Tuberculosis, — ^A  seaman,  a3t.  35,  while 
suffering  with  rheumatism,  as  he  reported,  but  able  to  walk  about,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  1850,  fell  a  few  feet,  striking  the  middle  of  left  thigh 
against  a  box,  as  he  thought.     He  was  under  treatment  for  the  first  time 
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about  two  weeks  after  the  injury,  at  the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital.  Dr* 
Ingalls  found  him^  on  the  2d  of  September,  to  have  the  left  limb  two  inches 
longer  than  the  other,  and  the  foot  and  knee  carried  forward  outward  in 
standing.  The  diagnosis  was  of  dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale.  Eeduc- 
tion  was  then  attempted,  and  was  partially  successful,  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  limbs  being  considerably  diminished.  The  patient  has,  how- 
ever, been  unable  to  use  the  limb,  having  been  confined  to  his  bed  from  that 
time.  For  ^me  time  past,  has  been  obliged  to  have  his  shoulders  much 
raised,  on  account  of  severe  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  horizontal  posture.  He  has  also  suffered  considerable  dyspnoea,  which 
has  increased  the  difficulty  of  lying  down.  Has  had  a  little  cough,  with  very 
slight  expectoration. 

Two  weeks  before  death,  began  to  lose  the  use  of  right  arm,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  right  leg  was  in  the  same  condition.  At  the  same  time,  he 
appeared  stupid,  but  made  no  complaint  of  head,  and  special  senses  were  not 
particularly  affected.  Five  days  before  death,  his  stupor  became  much  greater, 
so  that,  although  he  could  be  roused,  he  did  not  comprehend  anything  that 
was  said  to  him.  His  left  side  became  paralyzed;  he  grew  steadily  worse; 
and  for  the  last  three  days  of  life  he  was  perfectly  comatose,  with  involuntary 
discharges  of  urine  and  feces.  His  pupils  were  then  much  dilated,  but  there 
was  no  strabismus  nor  other  alterations  of  eyes.  On  the  last  day  of  life,  there 
were  frequent  convulsions  of  right  arm  and  leg ;  and  for  the  three  days  be- 
fore death  there  was  frequent  forcible  contraction  of  upper  lip.  Death  oc- 
curred three  and  a  half  months  after  the  dislocati'on. 

Autopsy^  25  hours  after  death,  November  30,  1850 — Thermometer  40°  to 
45°  Fahr.  Moderate  emaciation.  CBdema  of  left  foot  and  leg,  and  of  right 
in  a  much  less  degree. 

Head,  Scalp  absolutely  bloodless.  Dura  mater  normal.  Arachnoid  has 
a  little  serum  underneath  it,  on  each  hemisphere;  on  the  right  it  has  slightly 
opaque  spots;  on  the  left  over  the  vertex,  there  is  a  con^derable  deposit  of 
lymph  underneath  it,  extending  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  outwards  about 
two  inches,  and  from  before  backwards  about  three  inches.  This  fills  up  the 
sulci  of  the  convolutions,  gluing  them  together.  The  pia  mater  on  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  this  hemisphere  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  has  a  similar 
effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  it  lies  against  this,  has 
a  slight  effusion  under  arachnoid,  but  not  extending  between  convolutions. 
The  condition  of  the  falx  was  not  examined.  In  attempting  to  raise  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  on  the  left  side,  it  separates  pretty  readily — ^the  lymph 
being  soft — except  at  one  spot  near  the  median  line,  where  a  little  of  the 
cerebral  substance  comes  away  with  it,  on  account  of  being  very  soft.  A 
transverse  incision  through  left  hemisphere,  taking  off  a  slice  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  displays  (just  where  the  brain  was  torn  up)  a  reddish-brown  mass 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  deep  red,  and  that 
again  with  yellowish-white,  dotted  with  deep  red  points.    This  portion  is  very 
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soft,  the  brown  being  so  soft  that  a  gentle  stream  of  water  would  probably 
wash  it  away,  but  grows  less  soft  on  reaching  the  red.  Just  anterior  to  iliis 
is  another  focus  of  deep  red  points,  forming  in  the  eentre  a  cluster  of  pure 
red,  gradually  disappearing  in  single  points  at  the  cireumference.  Around 
both  these  foci  the  brain  is  of  a  light  orange  colour,  gradually  fading  into  the 
white.  The  whole  of  the  yellow  and  red  is  soft,  but  much  less  so  than  the 
brownish  portion.  The  posterior  brownish  mass  extends  witii  the  same  cha- 
racteristics for  about  an  inch  downwards,  then  becomes  fed,  then  yellowish 
with  red  points,  until  at  the  surface  of  the  lateral  yentricle  it  is  pure  yellow- 
ish, and  more  soft  than  natural.  The  anterior  red  portion  does  not  extend 
so  deep.  The  cortical  portion  in  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  softened  is 
very  pale;  near  the  central  part  of  the  diseased  structure  it  is  hardly  any 
darker  than  the  medullary  portion,  and  can  be  seen  only  for  the  thickness  of 
half  a  line.  Although  quite  distinct  elsewhere,  it  is  not  in  either  hemisphere 
so  dark  as  natural.  The  left  lateral  ventricle  is  of  normal  consistence  and 
appearance,  except  at  the  small  spot  already  described  in  its  upper  wall;  it 
contains  less  than  5j  of  serum.  The  remainder  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
the  whole  of  the  right,  are  normal.  Commissura  mollis  firm.  The  right  late- 
ral ventricle  has  less  than  5J  of  serum.  Except  over  the  convexity  of  left 
hemisphere  and  in  longitudinal  fissure,  the  membranes  are  normal  and  free 
from  lymph  and  serum.  No  pus  anywhere.  The  diseased  portion  of  the 
brain  with  the  effused  blood,  examined  under  the  microscope  by  Br.  Dalten, 
showed  blood-globules  in  considerable  abundance ;  portions  of  broken-up  nerve 
tubes;  translucent,  highly  refracting,  claret-coloured,  irregularly-shaped,  crys- 
talline masses  of  small  size  (haematin). 

Chest — The  whole  of  left  lung  and  the  upper  half  of  the  right  nearly 
filled  with  a  grayish  tubercular  deposit,  with  several  small  cavities  in  each 
upper  lobe;  no  pus.  The  pleura  almost  universally  adherent  by  old  mem- 
branes. The  pericardium  contained  nearly  Jiv  of  serum.  The  heart  flabby; 
was  removed  entire  for  preservation. 

Abdomen, — Stomach  normal.  Intestines  apparently  so;  but  were  not 
opened,  for  want  of  time. 

The  liver  is  of  a  uniform  bronze  colour  (as  in  remittent  fever),  but  not 
softened.'''    Spleen  about  twice  the  natural  size,  dark  and  soft. 

Kidneys  normal. 

Hip, — There  is  phlebitis  of  the  left  vena  profunda  femoris,  from  the  femo- 
ral vein  downward  about  seven  inches— traced  no  further.  Immediately  over 
left  hip-joint,  there  is  a  sac  about  the  size  of  the  forefinger,  with  a  thick  lin- 
ing containing  yellowish,  broken-down  lymph,  with  a  little  purulent  matter. 
On  its  posterior  side  is  a  small  opening  into  the  joint.     On  opening  tiie  joint 

*  Since  patient's  death,  I  have  learned  that  his  voyages,  during  the  few  months  imme- 
diately before  his  attack,  were  between  Liverpool  and  Boston.  Whether  he  had  had 
fever,  I  cannot  learn. 
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ihe  head  of  the  femur  is  found  directed  forward^  and  the  trochanter  major 
directiiy  backwards,  from  the  laxity  of  the  ligamentum  teres  (this  being  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long).  The  synovial  membrane  has  a  coating  of 
'lymph,  varying  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  serous  membrane^  to  masses  of 
several  lines;  down  upon  the  neck  there  are  large  loose  bands  attaching  the 
opposite  surfaces.  That  which  covers  the  articular  cartilages,  has  very  little 
lymph.  The  cartilage  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  has  several  depressions, 
like  cicatrices;  and  one  ridge  two  or  three  lines  high,  as  if  from  effusion 
tindemeath.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  firm,  but  surrounded  with  lymph, 
underneath  which  there  is  deep  congestion,  and  particularly  at  its  attachment 
•to  the  acetabulum,  from  which  it  can  be  easily  separated.  The  articular  car- 
tilages are  very  easily  torn  off,  bringing  minute  spiculaD  of  bone  with  them, 
leaving  the  surface  red,  rough  and  soft — ^so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  the 
finger  ndl.     No  pus  nor  synovia  in  cavity  of  joint. 

Case  HE.  Simple  Softening  (Ramollissemeni)  of  the  Brain, — J.  P.  aet.  68, 
a  thin  man,  of  sallow  complexion,  had  been  in  active  life  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
acting  chiefly  as  supercargo  or  in  some  similar  capacity  in  the  East  India  trade. 
About  eighteen  years  ago,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  settled  as  a  minister 
in  Ashfield,  Mass.  About  1845,  he  considered  himself  incapacitated  for 
further  service,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  Yas  since  resided  in  or  near 
Boston,  a  pensioner  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  first  seen  by  me  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  I  admitted  him  to 
the  Massw  General  Hospital,  on  account  of  chronic  ulcers  on  the  shin.  His 
manner  of  living  at  that  time  undoubtedly  influenced  his  health  injuriously. 
He  was  shut  up  in  a  small  room  warmed  by  an  air-tight  stove,  and  rarely  went 
out.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  bed;  took  only  one  meal  a  day,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  bread  and  tea  or  cocoa.  He  rarely  saw  any  one,  having 
few  friends  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  he  appeared  like  a  superannuated  man 
who  took  no  interest  in  anything  but  his  leg.  His  circulation  was  very  slug- 
gish, and  the  leg  was  attacked  with  occasional  congestions,  sometimes  resulting 
in  sloughs.  He  left  the  hospital  after  six  months,  with  his  leg  quite  well, 
and  with  much  more  vigour  than  he  had  had  for  two  years  before.  He  took 
lodgings  in  the  city,  and  until  the  last  six  months,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
walking  out,  sometimes  a  mile  or  two  at  once.  He  has  been  frequently  troubled 
with  dyspepsia.  He  has  had  ulcers  on  one  or  the  other  leg  at  times;  but 
tiiey  have  pretty  readily  healed.  For  eight  or  nine  months  past,  he  has  had 
an  ulcer  on  left  leg,  with  hardly  any  intermission.  He  has  treated  it  himself, 
with  water,  warm  and  cold,  poultices,  simple  cerate,  &c.  For  several  months 
he  has  not  left  the  house. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  landlady  began  to  perceive  that  his  leg  was  offensive, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  not  left  his  chamber,  and  has  spent  the  nights  in 
his  chair  (the  landlady  thinks,  for  fear  he  should  not  rise  again  if  he  went 
No.  XLin.— July,  1851.  5 
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to  bed).  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  weeks.  The  hoiuekeeper  Btatetr  tiiat 
he  always  eats  enonnoiidy  and  of  a  great  variety  of  articles^  particidarly  a  laige 
quantity  of  hatter.  That  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  some  exereise  by 
pumping  water  for  fifteen  minutes  daily  until  the  last  two  weeks;  that  aineo 
that  time,  although  this  daily  exercise  and  all  other  has  been  diseontiBiied) 
he  has  eaten  as  heartily  as  ever. 

The  housekeeper  spent  part  of  the  last  evening  widi  him,  when  ha  ap- 
peared unuaually  well  and  cheerful. 

This  morning,  Augutt  lOth,  1850,  the  maid  went  into  his  room  betwew 
seyen  and  eight  o'clock,  and  fbund  him  nearly  insensible  in  his  chair.  She 
spoke  to  him,  when  he  turned  his  head  towards  her  and  uttered  some  unin- 
telligible sound,  upon  which  she  called  her  mistress,  who  found  him  quite 
ins^sible. 

I  reached  the  house  at  8  A.  M.  and  found  Mr.  P.  sitting  in  an  arm  ohaiTi 
with  head  back,  his  feet  upon  another  chair,  his  left  knee  drawn  up  and  resting 
on  a  pillow,  his  right  hand  grasping  the  arm  of  the  chair,  hiB  left  hand  also 
somewhat  contracted.  Eyes  closed;  pupils  very  much  contracted  and  not 
aflfected  by  light.  Bespiration  natural.  Pulse  rapid,  very  full  and  like  a 
hammer.  On  being  spoken  to,  opens  eyes  for  a  moment^  but  shows  no  other 
sign  of  intelligence.  Being  obliged  to  go  away  immediately,  I  left  him  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Williams,  with  the  request  that  he  would  apply  ice  to  Ins  head 
and  hot  bottles  to  his  feet,  and  take  blood  from  his  arm  p.  r.  n. 

At  9i  A.  M.,  I  saw  him  again.  He  had  lost  ^viij  <^  blood,  wh^i  the 
bleeding  was  stopped,  as  there  waa  some  improvement  in  his  appearance — ^both 
increase  of  intelligence  and  softening  of  the  pulse.  Considering  the  age  and 
debility  of  the  patient,  Dr.  Williams  preferred  not  to  bleed  any  more.  Pulse 
now  less  hard  and  full,  110.  Pupils  same.  Skin  warm  and  moist,  except 
of  lower  extremities.  Exhibits  more  intelligence  on  being  spoken  to,  grasps 
my  hand  slightly,  opens  his  eyes  and  shakes  his  head  a  little.  Soon  after 
being  roused,  falls  into  stupor,  with  slightly  stertorous  breathing,  and  lower 
jaw  falls;  but  on  being  again  aroused,  closes  mouth,  partly  opens  eyes  and 
breathes  quietly.  There  is  no  distortion  of  face.  Arnis  not  paralyzed;  some* 
times  raises  one  of  them  when  flies  are  on  bis  face.  Swallows  a  part  of  liquid 
which  is  put  into  his  mouth. 

1  P.  M.  Much  the  same.  Pulse  108.  Occasional  twitching  of  flexors  of 
fingers. 

5  P.  M.  Haa  lost  ground.  Lies  as  before.  Pulse  110,  same  character. 
Pupils  same.  Skin  warm  and  moist^  greasy  in  feeling.  Inspirations  regular, 
somewhat  spasmodic.  Starts  and  opens  eyes  a  little,  when  addressed  in  a 
loud  voice,  but  immediately  relapses  into  unconsciousness.  We  lifted  him 
on  to  the  bed,  and  being  able  to  examine  him  more  thoroughly,  find  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  flexors  of  his  forearms  and  hands — ^his  forearms  forming  an 
angle  of  about  75^  with  his  arms,  and  his  fingers  being  closed.  His  head 
waa  drawn  rigidly  backwards.     The  right  thigh  was  nearly  straight ;  the  left 
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thigh  and  kg  wei^  maoh  dexed  (this  was  a  position  apparently  assumed  las^ 
iiligfat  for  ease  to  the  lame  leg).  The  lower  extremity  was  extended  by  steady 
fbree^  and  retttdfied  so,  bat  with  oontinned  rigidity  of  muscles.  Respiration  in 
firont  noisy,  by  sound  apparently  transmitted  firom  throat-^with  some  rough-* 
nes^,  as  if  from  niucus.  Nd  distinct  rftle.  There  is  no  impulse  felt  over 
heart  and. the  sounds  are  indistinct. 

11^.  Has  not  aroused,  and  cannot  now  be  affected  by  aby  stimulus,  either 
of  voice  or  touch.  Respiration  11,  irregular  in  riite  and  tbrce :  most  of  in- 
^[Mbration  being  full  and  stertorous,  with  occasionally  some  very  slight  and 
quiet.  Left  leg  drawn  up  as  at  first,  and  when  extended  soon  returns.  Ulcer 
Examined,  and  found  to  be  enlarged  by  a  slough,  not  yet  separated,  which  is 
very  offensive.     Ulcer  may  be  washed  with  liq.  sod«  chlorinatae  dilutus. 

12«A:  As  yesterday.  Violent  twitching  of  left  leg  followed  the  wash. 
Pulse  110,  in  character  as  before.  The  left  pupil  has  become  dilated  to  the 
satural  size;  the  right  remains  contracted.  They  are  immovable,  and  the 
eyes  are  not  affected  by  the  touch;  the  conjunctivae  are  covered  with  mucus. 
Occasionally  slight  twitching  of  eyelids.     Does  not  swallow. 

Evening.  Pulse  much  smaller,  132.  Respiration  as  before.  Occasionally 
groans  and  closes  jaws  for  a  moment.  Has  not  aroused  at  all.  Left  pupil 
has  become  unnaturally  large.     Right  pupil  nearly  as  before. 

He  continued  to  sink,  and  died  at  ten  minutes  before  11  P.  M.,  withou<^ 
convulsions.  He  had  no  dejection  after  his  atta^ck.  It  was  not  known  that 
he  had  passed  any  urine.  His  skin  had  been  covered  from  the  first,  with 
viscid  sweat. 

AiUopsy^  11  hourB  after  death. — ^The  lower  extremities  are  moderately 
rigid.  The  upper  have  been  moved.  Moderate  emaciation  of  body  generally, 
but  over  abdomen  there  is  more  than  an  inch  of  fat.  Muscles  of  pretty  good 
colour: 

Head. — Scalp  quite  bloodless.  On  raising  calvarium,  Jij  to  iij  of  fluid 
escapes,  apparently  from  openings  made  in  the  membranes  by  the  saw. 
Lon^ttdinal  sinus  empty.  Dura  mater  and  arachnoid  normal,  but  pia  mater 
infiltrated  with  serum,  which  raises  arachnoid  to  a  great  degtee.  Convolu- 
tions of  cerebrum  are  thin  and  separated,  and  on  the  right  side  near  the 
median  line  is  a  depression  large  enough  to  hold  a  filbert.  Two  ounces  of 
fluid  were  caught  here,  and  §iss  more  at  the  base,  which,  with  that  which 
escaped  at  the  removal  of  the  calvarium,  amount  to  at  least  ^vss  under  the 
arachnoid.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  giss  more.  The  substance  of 
brain  is  unusually  vascular,  but  of  good  consistence  and  normal  appearance, 
except  in  the  left  corpus  striatum.  A  considerable  part  of  this  with  the 
medullary  matter  next  to  it  on  the  outerside,  is  decidedly  softened.  It  is 
not  diffluent.  There  is  no  alteration  of  color  or  effusion  of  blood.  In  the 
midst  of  the  softened  portion  is  a  small  cavity,  two  lines  in  diameter,  without 
lining  membrane  or  alteration  of  colour.  It  may  have  held  serum,  but  as  soon 
as  it  came  to  view  was  empty.    It  looks  as  if  it  were  just  now  scooped  out  of 
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the  substanoe  of  the  brain.  The  softening  extends  through  the  corpus  stri- 
atum from  top  to  bottom;  in  a  transverse  section  is  seen  only  in  the  outer 
half  and  extending  a  little  way  into  the  hemisphere;  and  in  a  vertical  section 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part,  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  Every  portion  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  carefully 
examined,  and  nothing  else  abnormal  found.  The  vertebral  and  basilar 
arteries  are  thickened  and  rigid  in  several  portions;  the  whole  of  the  verte- 
bral from  the  points  where  they  enter  the  spinal  canal  are  more  rigid  than 
Usual,  not  collapsing  at  all;  but  no  ossific  matter  is  seen.  No  lymph  or 
pus  in  any  part  of  cranial  cavity. 

Chest — ^The  heart  is  normal  in  every  respect.  Aorta  smooth  and  free 
from  disease  for  seven  inches  from  heart.    Not  examined  further. 

The  thymus  gland  is  large  enough  to  weigh  an  ounce,  and  of  natural 
appearance. 

The  lungs  contain  much  fluid,  most  at  posterior  part.  At  the  right  apex 
there  is  an  old  empty  cavity  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg;  and  at  the  left  apex 
tubercular  remains.  No  tubercles,  nor  other  alteration.  There  are  old 
pleural  adhesions,  chiefly  on  right  side.  Little  fluid  in  pleura  or  in  pericar- 
dium. 

Abdomen. — Peritoneum  normal.  Stomach  contains  half  a  pint  of  fluid, 
and  some  currants;  is  not  unnatural.  Intestines  appear  well  externally;  not 
opened.     Mesenteric  glands  normal.     Pancreas  not  examined. 

Liver  rather  small;  full  of  blood;  not  abnormal.  Spleen  rather  large, 
normal,  except. for  a  thick  white  appearance  of  part  of  the  capsule. 

Kidneys  loaded  with  fat  to  an  unusual  degree.  Both  very  small,  by 
atrophy  of  the  cortical  portion.  The  surface  of  the  right  kidney  is  irregu- 
larly nodulated,  the  elevations  being  small,  with  a  somewhat  granular  appear- 
ance, and  deeply  injected  everywhere.  From  one  part  of  the  surface  rises 
very  abruptly  a  portion  as  large  as  a  dime,  about  two  or  three  lines  above 
the  rest  of  the  kidney,  and  looking  like  a  fungus.  This  is  softer  than  the 
rest  of  the  organ,  and  can  be  easily  scraped  out  with  the  scalpel  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch.  Its  colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kidney, 
which  is  a  deep  red.  The  left  kidney  is  like  the  right,  but  less  injection. 
Both  of  them  are  of  natural  consistence. 

Under  the  microscope,  examined  by  Dr.  Balton,  the  projecting  soft  por- 
tion appears  natural,  showing  extremities  of  tubuli,  with  epithelium  of  normal 
size  and  no  unusual  structure;  but  the  rest  of  the  kidney  appears  to  have  its 
tissues  much  contracted,  and  its  epithelium  is  small. 

Bladder  contains  Jij  to  iij  of  urine;  not  opened. 

The  three  cases  here  presented  illustrate  clearly  the  pathological  difference 
between  the  softening  of  the  brain,  which  takes  place  {ground  an  apoplectic 
effusion,  and  that  which  occurs  under  other  circumstances. 
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Art.  VI. — EociracU  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Socieh/  for  Medicai 
Improvement,     By  Wm.  W.  Morland,  M.  J>.,  Secretary. 

Jan,  27. —  Ulceration  of  the  Ccecum,  Dr.  Storbe  reported  the  case.— 
Early  ia  December  last,  Dr.  S.  was  called  to  visit  Miss  L.,  aged  aboat  twenty- 
five  years.  She  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  was 
suffering  from  considerable  constitutional  excitement : — Upon  examining  the 
part  affected,  he  found  it  tumefied  from  about  two  inches  anterior  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  to  some  distance  backward  upon  its  spine;  this  tume&ction  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  pressure  upon  a  portion  of  it  detected  fluctuation. 
Dr.  S.  ascertained  that  she  had  taken  a  long  walk  a  week  or  two  previously, 
when  the  ground  was  damp,  with  thin  shoes — and,  that  at  that  time  she  felt 
chilled ; — immediately  after  this  exposure,  she  began  to  complain  of  uneasiness 
in  the  affected  part,  and  her  suffering  had,  since,  constantly  increased.  The 
abscess  was  punctured,  and  egress  given  to  several  ounces  of  exceedingly  offen* 
sive,  ill-conditioned  pus,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  air :  'great  relief  was 
immediately  experienced.  The  purulent  matter  continued  to  flow,  unmixed  with 
any  foreign  substance,  until  the  third  day*  after  the  opening  was  made.  At 
this  time.  Dr.  Storer  noticed  three  or  four  small  black  masses  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pea,  looking  like  little  scybala,  and  the  patient  told  him,  that 
during  the  previous  night  she  had  been  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  air  from 
the  orifice.  On  the  fourth  day,  liquid  fecal  matter  flowed  freely  fr*om  the 
wound — this  continued  four  or  five  days,  requiring  that  dressings  should  be 
applied  repeatedly  during  the  day.  From  this  period,  nearly  five  weeks 
elapsed  without  the  passage  of  any  fecal  matter,  the  discharge  being  entirely 
purulent,  accompanied  occasionally  by  air.  At  the  termination  of  a  month, 
the  patient,  having  complained  for  a  day  or  two  of  local  heat  and  fulness,  to- 
gether  with  general  febrile  excitement,  observed  in  the  purulent  discharge 
from  the  wound,  quite  a  number  of  fig-seeds,  which  had  been  swallowed  a 
fortnight  previously.  Succeeding  the  passage  of  these  seeds,  a  long,  somewhat 
compressed  substance  was  observed  in  the  aperture  of  the  skin,  which  proved 
to  be  a  portion  of  apple-peel,  several  folds  of  which  had  become  rolled  upon 
lliemselves,  forming  a  fine,  pointed  body.  Fecal  matter  followed  these  foreign 
substances,  and  continued  to  flow  for  four  days,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 

March  l^th, — ^No  fecal  matter  has  passed  during  the  last  seven  weeks — 
air  has,  however,  repeatedly,  until  the  last  week; — the  bowels  are  regular, 
and  her  general  health  much  better  than  it  was  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  abscess;  a  slight  purulent  discharge  alone  continues  to  flow. 

Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  asked,  if  tuphlo-enteritis  had  been  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  in  the  above  case?  Scybala  had  been  discharged, 
at  first,  from  the  wound,  and  it  is  known  that  these  have  sometimes  been  the 
cause  of  inflammation,  &c.,  in  the  ^pendix  cceci. 
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Dr.  Storer  replied,  that  the  discharge  of  fecal  matter  from  the  wound  had 
been  profuse — ^he  did  not  refer  the  case  to  tuphlo-enteritia. 

Jan.  27. — Applicatum  of  Collodion  as  a  preventive  of  PUHng^  in  Variola, 
and  its  vte  in  cases  of  Mammary  Inflammation.'^'DT.  SroBKR  reiiwked  that 
he  had  nsed  collodion  in  one  case,  within  a  short  period|  Bocoeesfnllj.  T]^ 
patient  was  very  iU  with  small-poz;  upon  the  appearance  of  the  pnatnlee, 
those  upon  the  &ce  were  brushed  oyer,  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  the 
above  liquid,  until  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  patient,  upon  recoyeiy, 
exhibited  no  pits  upon  her  face. 

Dr.  S.  observed  that,  Professor  Evans,  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  had 
reported  several  cases,  during  the  past  year,  in  one  of  the  Western  Journals, 
in  which  he  used  collodion,  advantageously,  in  mammary  inflammation  j 
suppuration  was  prevented  in  most  of  the  cases,  and  relief  obtained  in  all. 
His  object  in  implying  this  remedy,  was  to  obtain  a  contraction  of  the  parts ; 
supposing  that  thus,  the  freedom  with  which  the  blood  is  forced  into  the 
mamma,  would  be  overcome,  and  the  lymph  absorbed  by  compression. 

Dr.  S.  had  tried  Prof.  E.'s  plan  in  three  cases,  but  had  not  observed  any 
decided  effect  from  the  application;  he  is  unwilling,  however,  to  venture  an 
opinion  upon  its  value,  without  further  experience. 

Dr.  BowBiTOH  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  collodion  in  the  prevention  of 
pitting  from  variola. 

Dr.  Abbot  supposed  it  to  act  by  its  constrictive  property,  oompressing  the 
blood-vessels  around  the  pustules,  and  thus  diminishing  the  formation  of  pus. 
With  this  view,  he  had  applied  it,  in  his  own  person,  in  threatened  paro- 
nychia, with  success,  the  inflammation  being  completely  arrested. 

Dr.  BowDiTOH,  referring  to  the  apparent  effect  of  presmre  in  prevenUng 
inflammation,  mentioned  a  case  of  peritonitis,  where  the  pressure  made  by 
the  intestines  upon  each  other  seemed  to  arrest  the  diseased  action,  no  inflam- 
matory blush  being  observed  between  the  intestinal  convolutions. 

In  another  case,  where  the  liver  had  pressed  upon  the  9ft>9»ac^,  the  portion 
of  the  latter  viscus  thus  situated  was  quite  white  and  entirely  uninflamed^ 
while  the  rest  was  much  affected. 

Dr.  Jackson  said  he  had  often  noticed  similar  facts,  but  had  never,  pre- 
viously, thus  accounted  for  them.  He  thought  the  effect  of  compression 
evident. 

February  10. — Loss  of  the  Power  of  Articulation. — ^Dr.  BiQEiiOW,  Seniory 
related  the  following  cases : — ^A  female  who  had  amenorrhcea,  suddenly  lost 
the  power  of  articulating  words;  she  could  protrude  the  tongue  and  utter 
sounds,  and  even  sing  a  tune,  but,  for  more  than  a  week,  made  no  articulate 
sound.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  by  strongly  fixing  the  attention,  she  eould 
utter  some  words;  even  now,  she  speaks  but  slowly.  Dr.  B.  considers  the 
affection,  in  the  above  case,  analogous  to  stammering,  and  wholly  nervous. 
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l%e  otiter  case  mentioiied,  w&b  that  of  a  man  about  thirty  yftum  of  age, 
who  came  to  the  Massaohttsetts  General  Hospital,  oompkintDg  of  pain  in  the 
kmlxur  region,  extending  to  the  right  hip  and  thigh,  resembling  sdatica.  Large 
doees  of  aconite  and  colchionm  relieved  the  pain,  and  the  patient  seemed 
eonyalesoent.  Gatarrii,  with  slight  febrile  disturbance,  ensued.  About  one 
we^  since,  he  suddenly  lost  the  power  of  articulation,  during  the  nif^t;  in 
the  morning,  on  being  questioned,  he  was  unable  to  reply;  he  could  protrude 
the  tongue,  and  motion  of  oih^  muscukr  parts  was  preserved.  On  the  fid- 
lowing  day,  difficulty  of  moving  the  hands  and  arms  came  on ;  at  present,  tlfii 
hands  are  nearly  immovable;  the  legs  movable;  he  has  vertigo,  tinnitns 
aurium,  and  imperfect  vision.  In  this  case.  Dr.  B.  apprehends  more  serious, 
and  cerebral,  difficulty.  Dr.  B.  had  previously  reported  to  the  Society  the 
administration,  by  mistake  of  a  nurse,  of  an  over-dose  of  the  tincture  of 
acomte  to  this  same  patient;  the  strong  tincture  having  been  ^ven  in  place 
of  the  toefik,  which  was  ordered.  Nausea,  dizziness,  numbness,  dryness  of 
the  fauces,  loss  of  muscular  power  and  of  vision,  followed  its  use,  in  the  dose 
of  six  drops.* 

Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  stated  the  case  of  an  apothecary  connected  with  M. 
Louis'  Hospital,  in  Paris,  who  lost  the  power  of  articnilation  after  taking 
Cannabis  Indica;  the  inability  continued  for  four  days;  he  then  recovered  the 
power  of  speech  as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  it. 

Dr.  CoALE  mentioned  a  case  of  embarrassed  articulation,  oeeurring  in  a 
gentleman  whom  he  supposed  affected  with  intestinal  obstruction;  the  patient 
was  hystericaUy  seized  at  times;  violent  convulsive  movements  occurring; 
strong  spasm  of  the  lingual  muscles  caused  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  turn  up- 
wards at  right  angles  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak.  Dr.  0.,  regarding 
the  affection  as  a  purely  nervous  one,  directed  the  patient  to  apply  undiluted 
brandy  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  on  the  access  of  the  spasm— the  brandy 
being  applied  by  the  patient's  finger,  he  holding  a  wineglassful  of  it  in  his 
hand  whenever  he  wished  to  speak,  as  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  dozen 
words  could  be  spoken  without  the  occurrence  of  the  lingual  spasm,  which 
was  promptly  arrested  by  this  treatment.  The  affection  lasted  for  thirty-siz 
hours. 

February  10. — Case  of  Colic  strongly  sirnvkuing  Pleurisy , — ^Dr.  CoAL£  was 
called  out  of  town  at  midnight  to  see  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  seized  early 
in  the  previous  afternoon  with  a  chilliness  and  a  pain  in  the  side  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  Several  domestic  remedies — ^hot  cloths,  a  ^'rum  sweat,"  and 
hot  drinks — had  been  used,  but  the  pain  increased  until  it  was  insupportable. 
Though  a  woman  of  much  power  of  endurance  and  of  self-resolution,  her 
groans  could  be  heard  all  over  the  house.  She  was  found  propped  up  in  bed, 
inclined  to  the  right  edde.    The  countenance  expressed  anxiety;  groans  con- 

*  This  patient  died  with  general  paralysis  a  few  days  aflerwards.  No  autopsy 
allowed. 
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tinual ;  respiration  40  in  the  minute ;  pulse  80.  The  pain  was  referred  to 
the  seventh  rib  on  the  right,  and  running  thence  to  the  shoulder  of  that 
side  and  to  the  in&aHslavioular  depression.  The  mention  of  habitual  oonsti--i 
pation  gave  Dr.  C.  a  suggestion  that  the  affection  might  be  caused  by  fiatu-. 
lence,  more  particularly  as  the  pulse  did  not  seem  excited  proportionably  to 
such  intense  pain.  Some  castor  oil  was  given,  followed  up  by  rhubarb ;  and 
there  being  no  syringe  at  hand,  a  soap  suppository  was  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  an  hour  after  the  administration  of  the  oil.  Free  stools,  accom- 
panied by  much  gas,  soon  testified  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  and 
gave  relief  to  the  patient.  The  notable  points  in  this  case  are  the  total 
want  of  any  symptom  directly  referable  to  the  bowels,  and  the  intense  pain 
so  high  in  the  chest  as  the  infra-clavicular  fossa. 

Feb.  24. — Fractured  Vertebrae.  Dr.  S,  D.  Townsend  showed  the  speci- 
mens.— ^The  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  fractured  through  its  body,  and  also  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  three  next  below  it.  The  paUent,  from  whom  these 
were  taken,  received  a  blow  from  a  '^  derrick,''  which  first  struck  the  head^ 
then  the  back.  He  was  instantly  paralyzed  from  the  diaphragm  downwards. 
He  lived  seventeen  days ;  a  slough  formed  over  the  sacrum  about  the  tenth 
day. 

'  Feb.  ^^.'^IntrO' Capsular  Fracture  of  the  Cervix  FemorU.  Death  from 
IniesHnal  Strangvlaiion.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wabren  related  the  case.-«-A  gen-- 
tleman,  83  years  of  age,  fell  upon  a  carpeted  floor,  striking  the  right  tro- 
chanter. He  was  taken  up  suffering  severe  pain.  Foot  everted  and  short^ 
ened  half  an  inch.  He  was  placed  on  the  triple  inclined  plane,  the  foot 
supported  by  means  of  pillows  and  protected  by  a  cradle.  At  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  he  was  able  to  move  the  leg  without  pain,  and  the  foot  was  not 
disposed  to  evert.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  epi- 
gastrium, accompanied  by  vomiting.  Pain  relieved  on  31st,  but  the  vomiting 
continued  at  intervals  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  pain  on  pressure  over  any  part  of  the  abdo* 
men,  and  no  tumour  perceived.  One  evacuation,  of  a  solid  consistence,  took 
place  from  the  bowels,  by  means  of  enema,  on  the  2d  of  February.  The 
urine  was  suppressed  for  24  hours ;  afterwards,  it  was  passed  naturally. 

On  examination  after  death  it  was  discovered  that  about  eighteen  inches  of 
the  ileum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coeoum,  had  passed  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  circumference  of  the  omentum,  apparently  made  by  an  old  adhe- 
sion }  all  this  portion  of  the  intestine  was  black,  but  not  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene, the  strangulation  being  partial.  The  capsule  of  the  hip  joint  being 
opened  there  issued  a  small  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood.  A  fracture 
was  at  once  seen  passing  transversely  through  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  the 
parts,  however,  were  firmly  interlocked,  and  it  was  only  after  efforts  of 
forcible  rotation  were  made  that  they  partially  separated.     A  portion  of  the 
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periosteum,  at  the  baok  port  of  the  omrvix,  lemained  entire.  The  effeets  of 
the  firactore  were  to  produce  a  slight  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  bone^  by 
the  fragments  being  driyen,  as  it  were,  one  into  the  other,  and  an  additionid 
shortness  of  the  limb,  from  the  partial  drawing  up  of  the  shaft  of  the  bmie, 
by  muscular  contraction. 

jPe&.  24. — Testide  retained  in  the  Groin,  Uxtirpation,  Pr.  J.  M.  Wab- 
BKN  showed  the  specimen. — The  patient  was  38  years  old,  and  a  small  tumour 
had  always  been  observed  high  up  in  the  groin,  which,  from  the  absence  of 
the  testicle  in  the  scrotum,  was  supposed  to  be  that  organ  arrested  in  its 
descent.  A  year  since,  the  tumour  suddenly  slipped  farther  down  in  the 
course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  enlarged,  and  became  painful,  the  pain  extend- 
ing into  the  abdomen,  when  the  tumour  was  handled.  On  removal,  the  testi- 
cle was  found  in  a  disorganized  state,  enveloped  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
was  partially  adherent  to  it. 

Fteb.  24. — Rupture  of  the  Uterus. — ^Dr.  Cabot  reported  the  following  case : 
E.  S.,  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  light  complexion  and  hair,  good 
general  health,  and  apparently  well-proportioned,  the  mother  of  one  child^ 
born  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  which  child,  a  male,  weighed  at  birth 
eight  pounds,  was  taken  with  labour-pains  at  twelve  M.,  Feb.  18,  which 
pains  increased  in  strength  until  Dr.  C.  visited  her,  at  ten  and  a  half  P.  M. 
At  that  time  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar  and  was  yielding; 
the  bag  of  waters  quite  prominent;  at  eleven  and  a  half  P.  M.  the  latter 
broke;  about  the  usual  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  was  discharged;  os  uteri 
dilated  to  about  thrice  the  size  remarked  on  first  examination.  The  head 
advanced  under  action  of  very  violent  pains,  until  it  almost  pressed  upon  the 
perineum.  After  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  Feb.  19th,  the  head  did  not  advance 
much,  if  at  all,  although  the  pains  continued  very  violent,  straining  and  ex- 
pulsive, even  when  the  patient  was  well  under  the  influence  of  ether,  of  which^ 
during  the  labour,  she  consumed  ^xx.  The  pains  recurred  at  about  five 
minute  intervals.  At  about  eight  A.  M.,  Dr.  Storer  came  in  to  relieve  Dr. 
Cabot  for  a  time ;  there  was  no  return  of  the  pains  after  his  arrival,  but 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid  occurred,  and,  on  examination,  Dr.  S.  found  &knee 
projecting  directly  beneath  the  abdominal  integuments,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fundus  uteri.  Patient's  pulse  small  and  fluttering;  too  frequent  to  be  counted: 
previously,  even  while  fully  etherized,  the  pulse  had  been  full  and  strong.  Dr. 
Storer  went  for  instrumento,  being  confident  that  rupture  of  the  uterus  had 
taken  place.  On  Dr.  Cabot's  return  the  perforator  was  applied  to  the  child^s 
head,  which  did  not  (as  is  usual  in  these  cases)  recede,  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  instrument,  or  at  the  moment  of  its  application.  The  perforator 
was  introdueed  with  ease;  forceps  could  not  be  used.  The  child  (a  female 
weighing  seven  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  brain)  was  extracted  with  great 
difficulty;  the  placenta  followed  immediately;  the  uterus  contracted  firmly 
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and  well,  feeling  fatird  and  rounded  under  the  hand,  as  utiial  after  nomai 
deliyery.  Opiam  and  brandy  were  administered.  At  twelve  oMoek  M.,  pa- 
tient complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen;  pulse  too  small  and  qniek  to 
be  eounted;  oountenanoe  sunken;  breathing  very  short  and  quick.  Bnuviy 
and  opium  continued.  20th,  has  been  quite  free  from  pain  since  last  CTening, 
and  has  not  taken  opium  since  then.  At  six  P.  M.,  the  pulse  135  and  fuller; 
the  catheter  was  used.  21st,  pulse  115,  fuller;  nausea  and  Tomiting;  pain  in 
abdomen,  but  no  great  tenderness;  lochia  sufficient,  not  ezcessiye  from  the 
first.  Catheterism ;  ordered  calomd  and  opium.  22d,  pulse  104,  patient 
comfortable  till  towards  night,  when  i^e  lochia  diminished ;  pulse  125;  ab- 
domen tender  on  pressure.  Next  day,  pulse  higher  and  tenderness  of  abdomen 
more  marked.  Calomel  and  morphia  were  administered,  nearly  every  hour, 
until  two  A.  M.,  Feb.  24th,  when  patient  became  perfectly  easy,  slept,  and, 
on  being  waked,  said  she  was  ''  perfectly  happy,  but  could  not  see;''  she  died 
at  nine  and  a  quarter  A.  M.,  five  days  from  the  time  of  her  deUvery.  The 
lochia  were  profuse,  the  day  before  death,  and  looked  like  sanguinolent  serum. 
At  the  post-mortem  examination,  made  at  four  P.  M.,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  noted.  On  opening  the  peritoneum,  a  small  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  escaped;  coagula  between  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  moulded  to  their 
shape;  an  elongated  mass  of  sebaceous  matter  lay,  perfectly  free,  direody 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  which  membrane  was  somewhat  infiamed  through- 
out;  slight  adhesions  observed.  The  uterus  was  found  ruptured  completely 
across  the  anterior  wall  of  its  cervix,  just  below  the  os  internum ;  the  organ 
measured  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  from  the  fundus  to  the  os  externum, 
and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  width. 

Dr.  Oabot  remarked  that,  the  first  point  which  attracts  notice  in  this  case, 
because  an  unusual  occurrence,  is  the  ncm-retrocession  of  the  head,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  it  retained  its  position  against  the  perforator;  judging  by 
these  facts,  some  of  our  older  and  most  experienced  practitioners  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  The  firmness  with  which  the  head  had  been  driven 
and  impacted  into  the  pelvis,  accounts  fully,  in  Dr.  O.'s  opinion,  for  its  non- 
retrocession,  although  he  supposed  at  the  time,  and  still  thinks,  that  the  uterus 
may  have  pressed  somewhat  upon  the  foetus  and  contributed  to  its  retention 
in  a  fixed  position.  In  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  C.  said,  he  thou^t  the 
slightest  habitude  in  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense,  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  nature  of  such  a  case,  or  the  piirt  projecting  from  the  womb; 
the  changcfrom  a  full  and  good  pulse  to  a  mere  flutter;  the  facies,  the  emesis, 
and  sudden  cessation  of  the  pains,  of  themselves,  sufficiently  establish  the 
diagnosis.  Dr.  C.  added,  that  the  second  point  of  interest  is  the  question 
whether  delivery  should  have  been  sooner  effected :  the  result  of  the  case  might 
lead  to  an  unhesitating  affirmative  reply,  but  the  rarity  of  the  accident  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  many  apparently  impacted  heads  are 
finally  delivered  without  interference,  which  of  itself  would  induce  deky,  in 
4rder  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  advance  of  the  head.    The  doubt  as  to  the 
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neoeinty  of  the  destnicliGai  of  a  living  hiunMi  being,  and,  fim^Iy,  the  blaoie 
and  odium  that  will  reit  upon  4he  pnotitioner,  ahoold  a  bad  rendt  foUov  bo 
aerions  an  operation,  are  additional  leasoBS  for  delay.  Pr.  C.  would  not,  in 
another  similar  ease,  wait  so  long,  before  reeortmg  to  instrumental  iatea^ 


Dr.  Cabot  reported  the  following  case  >-< 

Kehides  occurring  in  a  ChSM.^-^.  H.,  4  years  of  age  in  May,  1860,  Teiy 
healthy  and  free  from  ail  cutaneous  disease,  until  May  last,  when  he  waa 
▼ery  scTerely  affected  by  small-poz,  neyer  having  been  vaooinatsd — n  the 
aeventh  child  of  a  mothw  28  years  old,  who  was  mairied  the  day  before  she 
was  14  years  old,  and  whose  oldest  child  was  bom  one  month  before  she  was 
15.  She  had,  she  says,  scrofula  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  and  has  a  large  scar 
from  it  on  the  side  of  her  neck  ]  she  lost,  some  years  ago,  the  upper  joint  of 
a  finger,  from  '^  felon.''  One  of  her  .children  had  herpes  aoster  six  years 
ago,  when  3  years  old.  The  child  S.  H.  b  rather  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic  o(Hn- 
plezion  and  cast  of  countenance,  thickish  upper  lip,  &c.  He  recovered  from 
the  small-poz  and  was  about  the  house  early  in  July ;  about  two  wedcs  after^ 
wards  an  appearance  like  a  bum  was  observed  by  the  fiunily  near  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  C.'s  attention  was  called  to  this  and  other  tumours  on  the  3d  of  October, 
when  he  found  the  principal  tumour,  near  the  left  angle  of  the  moutib,  about 
two  inches  long  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
broad,  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  having  processes  shooting  out  in  differ* 
ent  directions,  as  if  formed  by  the  running  together  of  several  tumours  having 
their  axes  in  different  directions )  the  surface  smooth,  pinkish,  with  some 
vessels  ramifying  on  its  sur&ce;  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch )  resembling  very 
much  in  its  external  characteristics  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum.  There  was  another 
smaller  tumour  close  to  the  first,  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  mouth  were 
seven  others,  of  which  the  longest  was  rather  more  than  one-half  by  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Besides  these,  i^ere  were  five  or  six  quite  small  ones  in 
different  parts  of  the  fiice  and  two  on  the  right  arm.  He  never  complaina 
of  pain  except  when  toucShed  on  the  tumours;  cries  often  when  washed, 
though  not  a  crying  child ;  seemed  to  suffer  very  severely  from  a  fall  upon 
the  part,  and,  at  another  time,  when  the  principal  tumour  was  roughly 
handled.  October  12th,  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  about  its  bulk  of 
water,  was  applied  to  the  tumours  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  without 
much,  if  any,  appearance  of  pain.  Oct.  13th,  tincture  of  iodine,  rather  leas 
diluted,  was  renewed,  and  to  the  tumour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth, 
solution  of  gun  cotton  was  applied,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  it 
entirely  of  colour,  making  it  white,  and  causing  the  veins  to  disappear ;  some 
temporary  pain  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  it. 

[Keloide  is  pronounced,  by  the  authorities  of  the  present  day  upon  cutane- 
ous diseases,  to  be  exceedingly  rare )  older  writers  even  denied  its  exiatenoa 
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(Bateman).  Alibert  fint  described  it.  Cueaave  (Maladies  de  la  Peauy 
1888)' states  that  it  had  not,  up  to  the  date  of  his  work,  been  obeerved  in 
imfancy.  Youth,  bordering  upon  adult  age,  is  its  period  of  election ;  it  is 
almost  uniyersallj  seated  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and,  by  prefer- 
ence, just  between  the  mammad;  it  is  very  rarely  multiple.  Biett  refers  to  only 
two  multiple  cases ;  in  one,  eight  patches  existed ;  in  the  other,  two ;  in  the 
first  case,  on  the  neck  and  side  of  chest ;  in  the  second,  on  the  firont  of  dxest. 
Cazenave  alone,  of  the  authors  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  reports  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  upon  the  foAX  {Diet  de  Jdidedne,  tome  zvii. 
art.  Keloide),  and  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  same  writer  declares  its 
greater  frequency  in  females  and  in  those  of  lymphatic  temperament.] 

JFV6.  24. — Enlargement  and  Disease  of  (he  Liver  and  Spleen;  ConcreU 
Pus  in  ^  Heart,  Hemorrhagic  Abscess  in  the  Back,  &c. — Da.  BOWDITOH  re- 
lated the  following  as  having  occurred  in  a  man  under  his  charge  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

J.  0.,  set.  44,  Italian,  mechanic,  entered  Aug.  22d,  1850.  Had  been  in 
this  country  three  years.  Two  years  and  a  half  since,  while  at  Buffalo,  his 
{Hrevious  health  having  been  good,  he  noticed  a  firm  body  underneath  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  near  to,  and  at  the  left  of,  the  umbilicus.  It  was  not  painful. 
Two  months  after  this,  he  had  intermittent  fever,  but  soon  recovered. 
Another  attack  came  on  fifteen  months  afterwards,  when  the  tumour  became 
painful  and  increased  in  size.  He  never  had  jaundice  or  any  hepatic  symp- 
toms. At  his  entrance  the  tumour  was  hard,  smooth  ^evidently  an  enormous 
spleen),  and  extended  from  the  left  side  nearly  to  the  navel,  and,  from  two 
inches  below  the  umbilicus,  up  under  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  From  this 
time  until  death  it  remained  very  much  as  at  entrance,  save  that  at  one  time 
it  seemed  rather  to  augment,  while  toward  the  end  of  life  the  upper  part 
appeared  rather  less  prominent.  At  times  it  was  painful  and  tender,  but 
usually  not  so.  His  general  symptoms  were  as  follows.  His  mind  was 
always  clear,  but  for  several  weeks  before  liis  death  he  was  much  troubled 
with  dizziness,  so  that  at  times  he  was  wholly  unable  to  walk.  Epistaxis  oc- 
curred frequently,  and  once  or  twice  required  plugging  of  the  nostrils.  His 
digestion  was  usually  good  for  simple  articles,  but  the  bowels  were  costive, 
and  sometimes  he  vomited — ^^once,  a  dark  fluid  containing  granules,  like  de- 
composed coagola.  At  the  latter  part  of  life  he  had  some  cough  and  pains 
about  the  chest.  The  renal  excretion  at  his  entrance  was  abnormal,  contain- 
ing pus,  and  he  had  some  priapism.  He  had  no  distinct  febrile  paroxysm. 
There  was  observed  a  tendency  generally  to  glandular  enlargements.  On 
December  5th  he  spoke  of  a  tumour  that  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
teft  back,  and  on  examination  a  soft,  regularly  rounded,  non-painful  tumour 
was  found.  It  seemed  to  contain  fluid,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  agreed  to 
that  idea^  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  puncture  it,  as  it  caused  little  or  no 
SttfleriDg.     Under  hop  fomentations,  &c.,  it  wholly  disappeared  in  a  very  few 
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days.  Jan.  20tli. — ^A  dmihr  swelling  suddenly  came  in  the  fright  back  and 
side,  extending  latesally  from  within  five  inches  of  the  sternnm  nearly  to  the 
spine,  and  from  above  downwards,  over  six  inches.  It  projected  at  least  an 
inch  above  the  sar&ce  of  the  skin,  but  veiy  gradually  lost  itself  in  the  sor- 
rounding  tissue.  On  the  3l8t  it  was  punctured  with  a  hydrocele  trocar,  and 
Sxvij  of  a  grumons  pus  drawn  o£f,  with  some  relief.  Meanwhile,  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  in  front,  became  hard  and  tender,  and  the  spleen  seemed 
rather  lessened  in  size.  The  patient  gradually  became  weaker,  and  died 
February  12th. 

The  treatment  had  been,  in  the  first  stages,  tonics,  quinine,  iron,  &c. ; 
finally,  diuretics  and  local  applications  to  the  tumour. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  whole  right  side  of  the  thorax  was  very  prominent,  and 
an  incision  being  made,  a  cavity  was  found  extending  (between  the  muscles, 
and  at  times  involving  portions  of  them)  from  the  cartihiges  of  the  ribs  in  front 
to  the  vertebrae,  and  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  ilium.  It  contained 
bloody  pus,  and  large  coagulated  masses,  at  its  depending  parts.  By  the 
microscope,  piis  was  detected,  and  also  exudation  corpuscles  and  blood  cysts. 
There  was  no  lining  membrane  to  the  cavity,  but  it  was  continuous,  with  an 
infiltrated  mass  of  cellular  membrane  lying  on  the  right  of  the  abdomen, 
and  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique  abdominal  muscles.  This  mass 
of  condensed  infiltrated  cellular  membrane  was  the  cause  of  the  hardness  felt 
in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  a  few  days  before  death.  Axillary  glands 
enlarged,  and,  like  other  glands,  had  a  scrofulous,  curdy  look.  Axillary  veins 
of  right  side  filled  with  enormous  coagula,  which  extended  through  the  vena 
cava  descendens  and  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  there  terminating  in 
a  jelly-like  looking  pus.  Not  a  particle  of  pure  fluid  pus  was  to  be  seen,  but 
this  jelly,  or  '^cono^te  pus,''  was  composed  solely  of  pus  globules. 

In  the  left  pleura  was  a  large  effusion  of  recent  serum  or  lymph.  Lungs 
healthy.  Meart  had  a  few  old  white  patches.  Liver  pale,  putt^  like,  soft^ 
tearing  with  its  own  weight,  red  substance  scarcely  seen;  weight  9  lbs.  5  oz. 
Spleen  weighed  4  lbs.  15  oz.  (!),  strongly  adherent  by  old  bands  to  perito- 
neum ;  it  was  solid,  red,  and,  on  incision,  presented  a  smooth  cut,  of  a  red 
colour,  save  that  in  spots  there  were  hard  masses  of  a  shining  ch^estnut. 
Kidneys  slightly  affected  with  Bright's  granular  disease.  Intestine, — Some 
old  constrictions,  from  cicatrization,  were  observed;  otherwbe,  they,  with  the 
stomach  and  other  organs,  were  healthy.     Head  not  examined. 

Dr.  Bowditch  remarked  that  the  enormous  spleen  and  liver  were  interest- 
ing, but  the  abscess  containing  blood,  and  the  concrete  pus  in  the  heart,  and 
the  total  subsidence  of  one  tumour  from  the  back,  were  the  more  important 
points  in  the  case.  He  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  although  the  hemor- 
rhagic abscess  and  epistaxis  probably  were  dependent  on  the  same  cause, 
viz :  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  consequent  on  hepatic  disease,  of  which  we 
have  seen  not  a  few  examples. 
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Feb,  2^.'-^3iembrafum8  Croup;  recovery  from  firsi  ixttack;  death  after 
I\ieumonta  caiwequeni  upon  a  teoond  aooem  of  Croup.  Dr.  HoMAKS  rep4Mrted 
the  cue. — ^The  pttient  was  a  child  of  ftdl  habit  of  body,  two  and  a  half  years 
of  age.  Seisare  sadden^  on  wakii^.  Ipeeao.  and  Cfdomel,  with  antimony, 
wefe  administered;  nansea  was  maintained.  Early  in  the  morning  after  the 
attack,  Dr.  H.  nsed  the  sponge  probaiig  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gm.  zi  to  3j)  to  ihc^'  larynx ;  fisdse  membrane  was  obs^rred  on  the  tonsOs. 
The  child  suffered  very  gr^at  dyspncea  from  the  operation,  for  half  an  hoar;  in 
an  hour's  time  it  began  to  breathe  better ;  in  twenty-four  hours  from  this  it  seemed 
greatly  improved;  then,  the  paroxysms  returned,  and  the  caustic  solution  was 
again  applied.  Five  days  from  this  time,  the  child  did  not  require  the  phy- 
sician's attendance  during  a  period  of  ten  days;  symptoms  of  true  ci^up  then 
returned,  and  the  existence  of  pneumonia  was  also  suspected;  Dr.  H.  again  had 
recourse  to  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  <^ild  died,  just  twenty*two  days  from 
the  date  of  first  attack. 

The  following  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  is  communicated  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton: — The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  a  state  of 
gray  hepatization  throughout ;  solid,  without  crepitation,  distinctly  lobulated 
and  granulated  on  the  cut  surface.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  this  part  exuded 
yellow  pus  abundantly  on  pressure.  There  was  also  a  little  red  solidiication 
along  the  posterior  edges  of  both  lower  lobes.  No  pleurisy  anywhere,  lungtf 
otherwise  natural. 

The  tradiea  and  brondii  generally,  down  tb  the  tertiary  ramifications, 
contained  an  abundance  of  thickish  yellow  pus.  There  was  a  little  greenish-' 
yellow  lymph  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  inner  surfiioe 
of  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  vocal  chords  were  plentifully 
coated  with  it.  The  lymph  was  soft  and  easily  detached  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface,  but  along  the  vocal  chords  it  was  tougher  and  pretty 
closely  adherent.  Its  greatest  thickness  was  a  little  over  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  It  did  not  extend  farther  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  mucous  membrane  underneath  the  lymph, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  was  quite  smooth  and  pide. 
There  was  no  lymph  on  the  pharynx,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  nor  on  the  lef^ 
tonsil.  The  right  tonsil  was  not  taken  out.  There  was  no  oedema,  nor  any 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  th6  pfaatynx  or  glottis. 

The  lymph  extended  only  a  very  short  distance  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  cavities  was  quite  pale  and  natural 
in  appearance. 

Dr.  HoMANS  remarked  that  the  case  afforded  an  example  of  recovery  from 
a  distinct  attack  of  membranous  croup.  The  subsequent  attack  derived  addi^ 
tional  gravity  from  the  combination  of  pneumonia  with  it. 

Dr.  0.  E.  Ware  referred  to  a  case,  formerly  reported  by  him,  where  fatal 
pneumonia  supervened  upon  croup. 

Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  had  noticed  the  discoloration  of  the  lymph,  by  the 
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aotikm  of  ihe  nitate  of  silver,  veiy  low  dovon;  an  evidenoe  of  the  penetntioii 
of  the  sponge  into  the  larynx. 

March  10. — Aneurism  of  An^  of  Aorta.  Dr.  OoAliX  reported  the  case.-* 
J.  W.,  twenty-nine  years  c^  age,  five  feet  six  inches  in  hei^t )  sqoare  boilt ; 
regular  in  his  habits ;  qniet  and  pleasing  in  his  deportment.  Patient  was  bom  m 
Engluid )  his  occupation  here  was  that  of  an  osder.  Whilst  currying  a  horse, 
in  October,  1849,  in  stretdiing  out  his  right  arm  he  felt  something  giv«  iimj 
in  his  chest,  and  a  sharp  pain  took  possession  of  the  spot,  which  he  referred  to  tible 
middle  of  the  sternum,  about  three  inches  from  its  u^er  extremity.  From,  tibis 
time,  he  was  seldom  free  £rom  the  pain,  which  Ysaried  at  different  time%  being 
increased  sensibly  by  appreciable  causes,  such  as  exeroisei  btid  ireatber, 
catching  cold,  &c.,  althou^,  occasuxially,  he  was  worse  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Patient  came  under  Dr.  Cs  care  in  August,  1850,  ten  montibs  after 
the  first  indication  of  his  trouble.  The  symptoms  were  the  pain,  above  mei» 
tionedy  dyspnoea,  inability  to  Be  on  the  right  side;  otherwise,  his  health  was 
not  much  affected.  The  pulse  gave  a  alight  thrill;  percuj^ion  afforded  no 
apfxreoiable  sign^  auscultation  .detected  the  murmur  of  aneurtm.  The  treat* 
ment  waa  genend^  with  the  exo^tioa  l^at,  a  little  later,  when  tiie  above 
symptoms  were  more  marked,  infusion  of  digitalis  and  efiodr  of  opium  wete 
a&unistered  whenever  occasion  called  for  such  remedies; 

The  bowels,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  patient's  life)  were  very  indolent, 
and  required  the  action  of  senna,  jalap,  rhubarb,  &Ck,  to  i^ieve  diem.  For 
a  month  before  his  death,  a  cough  troubled  him,  at  times,  and  swallowing  be^ 
came  difficult,  even  of  a  teaspoonful  of  fluid  at  a  timia.  His  position  during 
this  month  was  unaltered,  being  propped'  up  in  an  armn^hdr.  For  the  week 
before  death,  prostration  of  strength  was  so  great  as  to  lead  Dr.  C.  to  suppose 
he  would  die  from  constitutional  exhaustion.  His  death>  however,  occurred 
instantaneously,  from  rupture,  March  9th,  just  seventeen  months,  lacking  one 
day,  from  the  probable  commencement  of  i^  disease.  For  two  months  before 
his-  death,  the  tumour  exhiiHted  itself  externally,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum,  and  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  little  encroachment  upon 
two  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  producing  an  absorption  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  bodies.  The  aneurism  was  evidently  the  sequence  of  an  organic 
change  in  the  artery,  and  affected  the  vessel,  more  or  less>  from  its  ori^  to 
its  descending  portion.  In  one  direction  the  tumour  pushed  out  anteri<^ly  to 
the  ribs,  whilst,  in  the  other,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  pushed 
back  against  the  vertebrae,  compressing  the  gullet  and  causing  the  difficulty 
of  dc^utition.     All  the  other  organs  seemed  healthy. 

Gout  Case  reported  by  Dr.  CoALK. — Mr.  R.,  set.  forty-five,  of  full,  portly 
figure;  has  lived,  upon  an  average,  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  seventeen  years;  general  health  good;  skin  fair;  every  appearance  of 
general  well-beii^;  habits  at  table  moderate;  has  lately  been  '^ bilious,'^  and 
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taken  some  aperients  with  relief  of  symptoms;  found  him,  Nov.  4th,  propped 
up  on  a  sofa,  complaining  of  pain  in  back  of  right  hip,  which  had  annoyed  him 
for  several  days;  spot  somewhat  hard  and  red;  no  fever;  prescribed  spirits  of 
nitre,  and  wine  of  eolchioum ;  in  the  evening,  he  had  his  feet  down  upon  the  floor 
and  thought  he  felt  better.  Nov.  5th,  9  A.  M.,  Dr.  C.  found  him  in  great  suffer- 
ing after  a  most  distressing  night;  hip  hard,  shining,  red;  pulse  112,  hard ;  skin 
dry;  tongue  coated;  urine  contains  reddish  and  whitish  gravel;  and  is  scanty 
and  high  coloured.     In  the  evening,  patient  was  easier,  colchicum  had  been 
continued  through  the  day  with  considerable  e£fect  on  the  bowels;  gave  it  again 
at  night  with  ipecac,  and  opium.    Nov.  6th,  night  very  distressing;  no  sleep; 
pulse  112,  hard;  pain  not  abated ;  bowels  not  open ;  continued  prescription 
with  Eochelle  powder  until  free  action ;  in  evening,  as  usual,  better ;  twenty- 
drops  of  black  drop  to  be  given  at  bed  time.     Nov.  7th,  night  passed  as  dis- 
tressing as  before  in  spite  of  opiate ;  easier  in  the  morning ;  hip  more  inflamed; 
urine  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  depositing  reddish  sediment;  pulse  and  skin  as 
before ;  continued  colchicum  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  tartrate  of 
antimony,  as  far  as  there  was  toleration ;  bowels  free;  applied  stupe  of  oonium 
and  poppy-flowers  to  hip.     Nov.  8th,  night  as  usual,  painful  in  the  extreme; 
towards  morning  a  discharge  of  urine  commenced ;  profuse,  high-coloured^ 
clear;  one-half  gallon  discharged  in  four  hours;  pulse  100;  treatment  not 
altered;  in  the  evening  discharge  of  urine  unabated,  growing  lighter;  pulse 
88 ;  pain  less ;  hip  appears  about  to  point  just  at  the  great  trochanter.     Nov. 
9th,  visited  him  with  Dr.  Shattuck,  Sr. ;  pulse  80;  skin  cool;  great  tranquillitj 
of  the  system,  though  the  night  had  been  very  painful ;  flow  of  urine  con- 
tinues, but  is  bright  and  clear ;  hip  apparently  fluctuating,  and,  after  careful 
examination  by  both  physicians,  a  bistoury  was  plunged  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
into  the  most  tense  spot;  no  pus;  continue  prescription,  but  in  half  doses; 
stupes  to  hip.    Nov.  10th,  night  more  Comfortable  than  usual;  felt  some  chill ; 
pulse  80 ;  skin  cool ;  allowed  some  chicken-tea,  and  discontinued  prescription ; 
hip  looks  much  as  before.     Nov.  11th,  everything  looks  well;  Dr.  0.  called  at 
midnight  and  found  him  in  excruciating  agony ;  at  times  beyond  control.    The 
height  of  the  inflammation  now  seemed  to  be  about  five  inches  below  trochanter ; 
made  two  incisions  into  the  thigh,  each  one  and  a  half  inches  long;  they  bled 
very  freely,  and  evidently  relieved  the  tension ;  at  2  A.  M.,  gave  sulphate  of 
quinine,  gr.  ij ;  pulse  before  that,  88,  soft,  but  irregular  and  jerky ;  left  him 
soon  after  in  a  deep  sleep.     Nov.  12th,  had  been  tolerably  comfortable  since 
Dr.  C  left  him;  had  taken  two  doses  of  quinine;  pulse  84;  fuller  and  more 
regular;  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  saw  him  with  Dr.  C.  at  eleven;  made  four  mbre 
incisions,  carrying  them  through  the  fascia ;  continued  treatment,  adding  five 
grains  of  assafoetida  every  alternate  four  hours;  in  the  evening,  skin  cool ;  pulse 
64;  urine  light  coloured;  pain  and  tension  decidedly  less;  next  day  improve- 
ment continued,  and  so  for  a  week;  at  which  time  another  accession  occurred, 
and  ten  days  after  it,  another  still;  each  marked  very  distinctly  by  critical,  pro- 
fuse discharges  of  urine  and  immediate  abatement  of  very  severe  symptoms; 
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after  the  last^  matter  was  discovered  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  rectos  femoris^ 
and  exit  was  given  it  by  <^ning  with  a  probe  the  cicatrix  of  one  of  the  in- 
cisions made  by  Dr.  Warren;  two  pints  of  laudable  pus  were  immediately 
discharged^  and  another  at  night ;  two  days  after^  inflammation  took  place 
in  the  abscess,  and  a  pint  of  pink  pus  was  discharged  morning  and  night  for 
a  week,  when  the  pus  became  healthy  again.  Upon  carrying  in  a  probe 
very  carefully,  it  passed  up  on  the  outside  of  the  ham  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium,  eleven  inches,  where  it  dropped  backwards,  the  abscess  there  forming 
a  large  sac,  from  which  pus  could  only  escape  by  means  of  a  counter  open« 
ing;  two  weeks  after  the  first  opening,  the  discharge  was  ten  ounces  morning 
and  night,  when  the  patient  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
&ce,  though  not  very  severely.  The  discharge  from  the  abscess  at  once 
ceased  and  the  opening  closed,  whilst  the  erysipelas,  treated  with  quinine, 
continued  three  or  four  days  only.  The  improvement  of  the  patient  now 
progressed  with  two  slight  interruptions ;  an  attack  of  excruciating  pain  in  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe,  which  exhibited  a  red  spot  the  size  of  a  half  dime,  dis- 
appearing with  the  pain  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  recurrence  of  fluid  in 
the  absc^Mi,  which,  however,  disappeared  without  opening,  under  the  influence 
of  Motions  with  iodine  ointment. 

The  notable  points  in  this  case  are,  gout  attacking,  at  its  first  onset,  a  large 
joint  like  the  hip ;  whilst  the  extremities  were  left  intact,  and  its  termination 
in  an  abscess.  "'  * 

Jh.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  asked,  why  the  above  case  was  described  as  one  of 
gout  f  The  hip-joint,  a  large  joint,  being  the  one  mainly  aflected,  and  abscess 
being  formed  in  its  vicinity ;  erysipelas,  also,  was  combined  with  it  Dr.  J. 
said,  he  would  rather  have  termed  it  severe  inflammation. 

Dr.  CoAUB  replied,  that  he  had,  at  first,  supposed  it  to  be  rheumatism ;  one 
of  the  toe-joints f  however,  had  been  affected;  the  paroxysms  were  regular  in 
their  access ;  the  urine  characteristio ;  in  some  points  the  case  was  anomalous. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  more  intense  suffering 
manifested  than  in  this  case :  the  indication  of  existence  of  pus  seemed  almost 
indubitable;  this  led  to  free  incisions. 

Dr.  CoALE  alluded  to  Sydenham's  graphic  description  of  the  very  acute 
pain  of  gout. 

March  10. —  Yariolain  the  pregnant  femalef  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
month  of  utero^estation ;  disease  not  communicated  to  the  child. — ^Dr.  Storer 
said,  that,  several  years  since,  he  reported  a  case  to  the  Society,  where  a  woman 
just  recovering  from  varioloid j  gave  birth  to  an  infant  which  was  covered  with 
the  eruption  of  variola^  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  week  after  its  birth. 

Numerous  cases  might  be  cited,  from  various  authors,  showing  the  conta- 
gion to  have  been  thus  transmitted. 

On  the  19th  of  December  last,  Mrs.  W ,  between  seven  and  eight 
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months  pregnant^  was  attacked  with  small-poz;  the  eraption  was  making  its 
appearance  when  Dr.  S.  first  saw  the  patient.  She  had  the  disease  very 
severely,  and  miscarriage  was  apprehended.  No  such  accident,  however, 
occurred;  and  she  went  safely  to  the  termination  of  her  pregnancy.  Dr.  S. 
anxiously  awaited  her  delivery,  dreading  that  the  child  would  exhibit  the 
marks  of  the  infection.  On  the  28th  of  January,  thirty-nine  days,  or  five 
weeks  and  four  days,  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  woman,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  fine-looking,  healthy  child,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  intra-uterine  disease.  Dr.  S.  has  vaccinated  the  infant  tunce,  unsuccess- 
fully, although  the  virus  was  inserted  into  the  arm  before  it  had  dried  upon 
the  quills. 

Contagiousness  of  Erysipelas. — Dr.  Storer  referred  to  the  following  case  as 
bearing  upon  the  contagious  nature  of  the  above  disease. 

Mrs.  N • — ,  Avery  Place,  was  seized  on  the  20th  ult.,  with  the  usual 

symptoms  of  erysipelas.  On  the  third  day  from  the  attack,  it  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed, that  the  face  was  excessively  swollen,  and  the  eyes  were  closed.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  was  checked  by  the  af^lication  of  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
During  the  five  or  six  days  on  which  Dr.  S.  considered  it  necessary  to  viat 
her,  her  infant,  two  months  old,  was  kept  at  the  breast  as  usual }  the  secretion 
of  milk  was  somewhat  diminished  for  one  or  two  days,  but  the  child  was 
allowed  no  other  nourishment.  Thirteen  days  have  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the'  disease  in  the  mother,  but  the  infant  still  remains  unaffected. 

March  24:th. — Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Pelvis,  with  Rupture  of  Bladder. — 
Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  exhibited  the  specimens.  They  were  taken  from  a  man 
thirty  years  old,  who  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  a  bank  of  earth  having 
fidlen  on  him  an  hour  before.  The  following  were  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  body.  A  fullness  was  observed  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  peri- 
neum was  somewhat  fuller  than  natural  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  The 
left  side  of  the  pelvis  appeared  drawn  up,  so  that  the  spinous  process  was  above 
the  level  of  the  right.  The  right  lower  extremity  was,  by  measurement,  one 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  left.  On  examination  of  the  pelvis,  a  fracture 
was  detected  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  also  one  through  the  left  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis.  By  rotating  the  left  lower  extremity,  the  left  ilium  was  freely 
movable,  with  some  crepitus  attending  the  motion.  Powerful  flexion  of  the 
right  lower  extremity  produced  an  indistinct  crepitus  in  the  joint. 

A  catheter  was  passed  with  some  difficulty  through  the  urethra,  and  its 
point  could  at  once  be  distinguished  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Permission  being  obtained,  the  autopsy  was  made  five  hours  after  death  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bumstead,  of  the  hospital,  who  drew  up  the  following  account  of  it. 

''  On  cutting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  is  found  to  be  entirely  filled  with 
blood.  Its  posterior  wall  is  covered  with  a  dark  coloured  ecchymosis,  and  is 
raised  by  a  large  effusion  beneath.  A  small  heroda  of  the  tissues,  external  to 
the  peritoneum,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  protrudes  through  the  mem- 
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brane,  back  of  the  right  os  pul!>is.  The  confused  state  of  the  parts  beneath 
the  peritoneum,  renders  a  minute  examination  impossible.  The  blood  has 
undermined  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  infiltrated  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles. 
''The  bladder  is  ruptured  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  above'  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  posterior  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  diagnosis  of  fracture 
through  the  symphysis,  and  through  the  left  sacro-iliao  synchondrosis  is  found 
to  have  been  correct.  The  fragments  of  the  latter  are  separated  to  the  width 
of  a  finger.  In  addition,  the  right  acetabulum  is  crossed  by  several  fractures 
which  extend  through  the  ischium  and  ilium,  entirely  isolating  several  pieces 
of  bone.  From  the  fundus  of  the  acetabulum,  a  triangular  piece  of  bone  has 
been  drawn  inwards,  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
is  crushed  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  lines.     Ligamentum  teres  not  injured." 

March  24. — Hypospadias,  Reported  by  Dr.  Williams. — The  patient 
was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  father  of  two  children.  The  ano- 
maly was  accidentally  discovered  on  undertaking  to  introduce  a  catheter,  to 
relieve  a  retention  of  urine.  The  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  glans  presented 
nothing  abnormal.     The  under  surface  offered  the  following  appearances : 

The  firsenum  was  wanting.  The  edge  of  the  prepuce  was  united  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of 
the  glans,  with  the  exception  of  a  horizontal  slit  about  two  lines  in  length. 
The  catheter  being  introduced  at  this  point,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
penis,  was  arrested  after  passing  about  an  inchj  but  by  carrying  its  point  a 
little  towards  the  left,  it  entered  tibe  urethra,  which  described  a  curve  from 
this  abnormal  orifice  to  its  usual  direction.  A  cul-de-sac,  admitting  only  the 
point  of  a  probe,  existed  in  the  glans  at  the  natural  situation  of  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  another  similar  cul-de-sac  between  this  and  the  slit  above 
mentioned.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  continuation  of  the  urethral 
canal  from  the  abnormal  opening  towards  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  slit  prevented  an  exploration  to  determine  if  any  such  ex- 
isted. 

The  patient  being  delirious,  and  remaining  so  until  death,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  case,  except  that  above  given. 

March  U. — OUof  Turpentine  in  excessive  dose, — Dr.  Parker  reported 

the  case.     E.,  set.  26,  married,  glass-cutter,  robust,  sanguine,  temperate, 

chews  tobacco,  and  smokes.  Has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  as  a  remedy 
for  pyrosis,  to  which  he  is  subject,  first,  "a  lump  of  rosin  as  big  as  a  nutmeg," 
followed  by  "half  a  tumbler-full  of  spirits  of  turpentine"  (ol.  terebinth,  fl. 
2iv).  This  dose  invariably  "  helps  him."  He  once  repeated  this  quantity, 
three  times  in  twelve  hours,  without  any  known  injury  resulting.  Feb.  5th, 
1851 : — ^Went  yesterday  morning  to  a  turpentine  factory,  and  took  his  dose 
in  somewhat  of  a  hurry;  using  the  spirit  as  it  ran  fresh  from  the  still;  thinks 
he  took  a  little  more  than  usual.     Was  soon  attacked  with  dizziness,  a  sen- 
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sation  of  extreme  weakness,  and  pains  all  over  his  body,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  and  bkdder;  he  fell  in  the  street,  while  going  to  an 
apothecary  for  relief;  took  a  large  dose  of  spts.  seth.  nit.  withont  benefit 
In  the  evening  he  walked  to  Dr.  P.'s  house  with  difficulty ;  complained  mostly 
of  pain  in  hypogastriom,  and  difficult  and  painful  micturition;  some  dizsi* 
ness  and  prostration;  other  symptoms  not  marked;  adyised  to  go  to  bed,  to 
take  pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  grs.  xij,  statim;  and  inf.  lini.  sem.  ad  lib.  Feb. 
7th,  patient  called,  and  said  he  was  immediately  and  completely  relieved;  a 
fellow  workman  came  with  him,  to  certify  to  the  quantity  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking. 

Dr.  Abbot  remarked  that  he  had  known'  a  ''hard  drinker"  to  take  oH  of 
turpentine  and  camphenej  in  large  quantities,  with  apparent  impunity.  In 
the  above  case,  the  patient  is  stated  to  be  temperate. 

AprU  14. — Thibercahiu  Disecuie  of  Mesenteric  Glands^  suhsequentlyf  wppct- 
refUly  of  Langs.  Tvbercvlous  Masses  in  Spleen,  Inver,  and  Supra-renal  Cap- 
side. — Reported  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr. — S.,  twenty-two  yearsof  age,  eyes  gray, 
hair  chestnut,  lips  thin,  knowing  of  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  tubercular 
disease,  a  common  out-door  labourer  till  within  five  months  of  his  death,  and 
then  for  three  months  in  a  nail  fsuitory.     Eighteen  months  before  his  death^ 
soreness  of  the  abdomen  came  on,  and  soon  after,  a  tumour,  perceived  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  a  few  weeks  later  another,  below  the  umbilicus.    Loss  of  ap- 
petite, of  flesh  and  strength ;  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  two  or  three  attacks  of 
luemoptysis,  rather  copious.     Hectic  fever  about  five  months  before  his  death, 
and  night-sweats  for  three  months.     The  cough  commenced  between  two  and 
three  months  before  death.    He  entered  the  hospital  March  30th,  weak,  ema- 
ciated, with  a  pulse  of  120,  with  dullness,  bronchial  respiration  and  mucous 
rSile  over  upper  region  of  both  sides  of  chest.     A  tumour  was  felt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  liver,  and  a  movable  tumour  below  the  umbilicus.     The  glands 
of  the  neck  were  enlarged  and'  sore.     He  died  April  8th.     At  the  autopsy, 
the  lungs  were  found  filled  with  tuberculous  matter,  and  the  bronchial  glands 
were  tuberculous.     The  liver  weighed  three  pounds  fifteen  ounces,  and  con- 
tained large,  rounded,  tuberculous  masses,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  averaging 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.     The  epigastric  tumour  was  formed  by 
one  of  these  masses.     The  spleen  weighed  seven  ounces,  and  contained  three 
tuberculous  masses,  each  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut.     There  were  several 
ulcerations  in  the  small,  and  two  or  three  in  the  large,  intestines.     The  me- 
sentery and  its  glands  weighed  one  pound  one  ounce.     Three  or  four  of  these 
tuberculous  glands  together,  constituted  the  tumour  felt  during  life,  which 
was  four  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  broad.    Several  tuberculous 
masses,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  were  found  in  the  subperitoneal  mem- 
brane, attached  to  the  diaphragm.     The  kidneys  were  normal,  but  just  above 
the  right  kidney,  in  the  place  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  was  a  tuberculous 
mass,  one  and  a  half  inches  long  by  one  inch  in  breadth,  smd  the  kidney,  with 
this  mass,  weighed  eight  ounces. 
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Dr.  Shattaok  also  reported  the  following  case:-— 

Tuherculaus  Disease  of  Lungs,  Bronchtai  Glands^  Intestines  and  Mesenteric 
Glands;  i^cro/ulotis  Disease  of  Right  Ankle-joint. — This  patient  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  hair  chestnut,  eyes  dark,  lips  thin ;  had  been  employed  for  two 
years  in  quilling  cotton,  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  dust.  No 
tuberculous  disease  in  family.  She  commenced  coughing  about  the  middle 
of  November,  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  work,  with  loss  of  flesh,  night-sweats, 
and  early  in  January,  pain  in  the  left  ankle,  with  swelling.  Feb.  18th,  there 
was  dullness  over  left  upper  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  gurgling  under 
left  clavicle,  dullness,  bronchial  respiration,  mucousr  rd.le  over  right  upper 
back,  scarcely  any  vesicular  respiration;  emaciation  quite  marked.  She  kept 
her  bed  mostly,  took  cod-liver  oil,  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  for  thirty  days; 
was  constipated,  the  bowels  being  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives;  the  pain  and 
swelling  on  the  whole  continuing,  though  relieved  by  opiate  fomentations. 
She  died  on  the  6th  of  April.  At  the  autopsy,  the  lungs  were  found  loaded 
with  tubercular  disease,  with  small  cavities  at  the  summits;  tubercular  disease 
in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  none  in  the  cervical  or  inguinal.  Tu- 
berculous matter  was  found  within  the  first  five  feet  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
numerous  ulcerations  lower  down.  The  cartilages  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
articulation  were  thin  and  detached;  the  ends  of  the  bones  spongy;  no  tuber- 
culous deposit;  serous  infiltration  of  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

AprU  U.^-'Uxtensive  Emphysema  into  ceUtdar  tissue  of  Foa^,  Neck,  and 
Chest,  during  difficult  lahour, — A  case  of  this  nature  Was  reported  by  Dr. 
Abbot.  The  distension  from  effused  air  was  excessive,  extending  over  the 
whole  face,  neck,  and  chest  of  the  patient,  as  far  down  as  the  second  or  third 
rib;  surfaces  crepitating  on  pressure.  The  eyes  were  nearly  closed.  The 
affection  was  not  attended  by  any  dyspnoea,  nor  by  any  inconvenience  except 
ft  sense  of  extreme  distension,  as  if  the  skin  were  in  danger  of  bursting, 
during  the  pains ;  nor  was  it  followed  by  any  pulmonary  symptoms ;  it  sub- 
sided in  from  eight  to  nine  days.  The  appearance  of  the  distended  surfaces 
was  very  like  that  observed  in  severe  erysipelas,  although  the  redness  was  not 
so  great  as  in  that  disease.  Much  comfort  was  derived  from  the  application 
of  cold  water  during  the  labour.  Subsequently  to  the  labour,  slight  tender- 
ness was  remarked,  just  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum. 

Dr.  A.  thought  it  probable  that  the  air  escaped  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

[Dr.  Blundell,  in  his  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,*^ 
remarks,  speaking  of  the  above  phenomenon,  that  disruption  of  the  larger 
air-tubes  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  when  it  happens,  an  erythematous 
flush  of  the  integuments  manifests  itself  simultaneously  with  the  swelling 
from  the  effused  air,  the  circulation  being  accelerated.  The  patient,  at  first 
glance,  would  be  thought  to  labour  under  a  sudden  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Immediate  delivery  is  desirable ;  the  patient  should  be  prevented  from  re- 
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taining  the  breath  and  bearing  down.  After  deliTery,  the  aperture^  whioh, 
perhaps^  is  rarely  large,  probably  heals  earily  and  spontaneously.  Dr.  B.  had 
seen  but  one  ease.] 

April  14. — Immediate  divinon  of  the  Funis  UmbiHcaHs  in  connection 
with  sudden  death  of  the  newly-horn:  hemorrhage  occurring  from  the  mouthy 
4&C, — ^Dr.  SxoaEB  remarked  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  in  answer  - 
to  a  question  put  to  him  upon  the  subject,  he  stated  ^t  in  a  case  of  Ic^our 
he  never  separated  the  child  from  the  mother  wUU  the  ptdscUions  in  the  cord 
had  ceased.  After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Sodety  never 
waited  until  the  funb  ceased  to  pulsate,  but  severed  the  eord  as  soon  as  respi- 
ration was  established.  Dr.  S.  observed  that  as  this  might  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Society,  and  as  his  remarks  may  even  have  appeared  absurd, 
he  would  ask  permission  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  entertained 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  cite  an  authority  or  two  to  support  it.  He  stated 
that  it  had  been  for  many  years  a  rule  of  practice,  with  him,  to  wait  in  aU 
cases  of  labour  until  the  pulsations  of  the  funis  could  no  longer  he  fdt,  pre- 
vious  to  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  it,  and  that  he  had  year  affcer  year 
thus  taught  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  belonged  to  the  private  medical 
school  with  which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  be  connected.  Very  early  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  met  with  two  cases  in  which  profuse  bleeding 
occurred  from  the  extremity  of  the  cord,  owing  to  the  ligature  having  been 
removed  after  the  funis  was  severed.  This  hemorrhage  could  not  have  occur- 
red, unless  the  blood  was  still  flowing  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  and,  as  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  pulsations  of  the  funis  cease  in  a  few  momente 
(Dr.  S.  never  having  known  them  to  continue  longer  than  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  that  length  of  time  in  a  single  case  only),  it  seemed  to  him  that  we 
should  listen  to  this  indication  of  nature,  and  wait  a  few  momexUs,  He  had 
never  met  with  a  case  of  bleeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  funis  since  he  had 
pursued  this  course.  Besides,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  ^ere  was  great  danger 
to  some  of  the  important  viscera,  from  the  circulation  being  thus  suddenly 
diverted  to  them.  It  is  not  unusual  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  to  find  the  funis 
pulsating  with  great  force.  Is  it  not  more  rational  (asked  Dr.  S.)  to  allow  this 
force  gradually  to  subside,  than  to  check  it  at  once  ?  And  may  not  some  of 
the  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  have  been  publish- 
ed in  the  foreign  journals,  have  been  produced  by  pulmonary  congestion  de- 
pendent upon  this  cause  ? 

Dr.  S.  observed  that  perhaps  most  physicians  would  say  that  they  nevcar 
had  met  with  any  case  which  would  lead  them  to  think  it  necessary  to  wait  a 
moment;  with  Jewell  in  the  ^^Ixmdon  Practice  of  Midwiferif/'  they  vouM 
remark,  '<  When  the  child  is  bom  healthy,  kicks  and  cries,  it  does  not  signify 
how  soon  we  tie  the  navel  string.'' 

But  there  were  some  in  the  profession  who  considered  it  of  importance  to 
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delay.  Thas  OhurchtH  says,  "  After  waiting  until  respiration  is  fally  estab- 
lished, or  until  the  pulsation  in  the  cord  ceases,  a  ligature  is  to  be  applied/' 
Dewees  observes,  "When  respiration  is  established,  either  spontaneously  or  by 
artificial  means,  we  apply  a  ligature  to  the  cord,  provided  pulsation  has  ceased 
in  it}  but  not  until  then/'  And  Whtte,  in  his  work  "On  the  Management  of 
Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women"  writes,  ^' The  funis  umbilicalis  should  never 
be  divided  or  tied  whilst  there  is  any  pulsation.  By  this  rash,  inconsiderate 
method  of  tying  the  navel  string  before  the  circulation  in  it  is  stopped,  I 
doubt  not,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  but  many  children  have  been  lost,  many  of 
their  principal  organs  injured,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  various  diseases." 

Dr.  S.  added  that  should  no  member  of  the  profession  think  the  course  here 
r^erred  to  necessary,  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  not  influence  his  practice. 
No  argument  had  been  offered  against  it,  and  the  cases  he  had  referred  to,  in 
which  hemorrhage  from  the  funis  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  marked  out  for 
him  his  duty. 

[The  above  remarks  were  elicited  in  consequence  of  a  discussion  which 
arose  in  the  Society  as  to  the  propriety  of  tying  the  cord  immediately,  and 
before  its  pulsation  had  ceased.  A  case  was  reported  to  the  Society  at  a 
previous  meeting  by  Dr.  Channing,  where  the  child,  apparently  very  healthy 
at  birth,  died  in  the  nurse's  arms  while  being  dressed,  violent  hemorrhage 
from  the  mouth  taking  place ;  none  from  the  cord,  which  was  tied  immedi- 
ately after  delivery. 

Dr.  Abbot  asked  if  these  cases  are  not  referable  to  tying  the  t/et  pulsating 
cord?  Dr.  Bigelow,  Sen.,  and  Dr.  Homans,  considered  a  ftdly  established 
respiration  a  sufficient  warrant  for  severing  the  funis.  A  delay  of  a  few 
moments  cannot  certainly  weigh  with  the  physician  against  even  possible  risk 
to  the  child.] 

April  \^. — Spontaneous  reclination  of  the  CiystaUineLens,  The  case 
was  related  by  Dr.  Bethune. — The  patient  is  a  man*  about  50  years  of  age. 
Cataract  first  appeared  in  the  left  eye,  fourteen  years  ago.  This  eye  went  on 
to  get  wholly  blind,  so  that  with  it  he  had  no  perception  of  light.  In  this 
state  it  remained  till  one  and  a  half  years  ago  (the  right  eye  having  for 
fflz  months  previous  began  to  lose  its  vision).  At  the  period  above  mention- 
ed, while  walking  out  in  the  morning,  he  suddenly  recovered  sufficient  sight 
to  make  out  large  objects.     This  degree  of  vision  still  remains. 

His  wife,  who  saw  the  eye  on  his  return,  says  that  it  appeared  precisely 
as  at  present.     With  the  right  eye  he  can  now  just  count  his  fingers. 

On  examination,  in  right  eye  a  bluish-white  cataract  fills  the  pupil ;  in 
left,  the  anterior  chamber  is  clear ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  chamber, 
occupying  from  one-third  to  one-fourth,  is  seen  the  lens,  apparently  reclined, 
and  moving  up  and  down  with  the  movements  of  the  eye. 

This  patient  was  seen  by  two  surgeons  conversant  with  eye  disease,  shortly 
after  the  change  took  place,  both  of  whom  stated  that  it  was  the  first  case 
of  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen. 
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'  April  2S.^^Didoc(ttum  of  ike  OryetcUHne  Lens  without  rup^re  of  Hie 
Oapmde,  Eeported  by  Dr.  Williams. — ^The  patient,  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  reoeiyed  a  blow  upon  the  left  temple,  some  time  since.  When  first 
seen,  the  lens  floated  freely  in  the  posterior  chamber,  as  the  eye  was  moved 
in  various  directions.  When  lying  upon  lus  back,  vision  was  partially  lost, 
and  when  he  stooped  forward,  the  lens  completely  covered  the  papillary  aper- 
ture, and  prevented  the  access  of  light.  Its  convex  surface  could  then  be 
observed,  a  little  beyond  the  plane  of  the  iris,  in  the  anterior  chamber.  In 
size,  the  lens  was  nearly  or  quite  of  the  average  dimension. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  incise  the  capsule,  by  means  of  a  needle  passed 
through  the  cornea  and  pupil,  but  its  toughness  prevented  more  than  a 
small  puncture  being  effected.  From  this  puncture  a  small  amount  of  lenti- 
cular substance  oozed  out,  but  not  enough  to  materially  reduce  the  sise  of  the 
floating  cataract.  It  became,  however,  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
iris,  and  can  be  distinguished  in  this  situation  at  the  present  time. 

The  other  eye  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  traumatic  inflammation, 
presenting  opacity  of  the  cornea,  anterior  synechia,  and  a  nearly  closed  pupil^ 
but  no  appearance  of  cataract. 

April  28. — Malignant  Disease  of  the  Testide — Diagn^osis  obscure  Jrom  oo- 
companding  Hydrocele, — Dr.  S.  Parkman  presented  the  specimen,  rfr- 
moved  a  few  days  pi'eviously;  it  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  fist,  and 
the  whole  organ  was  transformed  into  an  almost  diffluent,  encephaloid 
substance,  which,  under  the  microscope,  presented  the  usual  appearances  of 
malignant  disease  in  its  most  marked  degree.  The  interesting  point  in 
the  ^e  was  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis.  The  patient  was  aged  forty,  of 
irregular  habits,  though  of  good  general  health,  and  the  tumour  had  existed 
eighteen  months,  gradually  increasing  from  its  commencement  without  pain 
or  inconvenience,'  other  than  from  the  weight  and  size.  Pis  physician  in- 
clined to  regard  it  a  hydrocele  from  its  pear-shape  and  well  marked  fluctuation, 
but  transparency  being  absent,  doubts  were  naturally  entertained,  and  Dr.  P. 
was  consulted.  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  tumor,  which  resembled  a 
hydrocele  exactly  in  every  circumstance  but  its  transparency.  Dr.  P.  punctured 
it  with  an  exploring  needle,  and  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  serotis  fluid 
seemed  to  clear  up  any  doubt  that  might  be  entertained,  the  absence  of 
transparency  being  not  unusual  in  hydrocele,  either  from  a  thickening  of  the 
cyst  or  turbidity  of  the  fluid.  The  diagnosis  being  thus  regarded  as  made 
out.  Dr.  P.  introduced  a  trocar  and  canula,  for  the  purpose  of  the  radical  cure 
by  iodine.  Nothing  but  blood  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  trocar.  It  was 
then  stated  to  the  patient  that  the  disease  was  either  an  hdsmatocele,  or  some 
enlargement  of  the  testicle  itself — and  it  was  proposed  that  a  small  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  tunica-vaginalis,  and  if  it  was  distended  by  bloody 
this  should  be  discharged,  and  thus  the  disease  be  radically  cured,  or,  if  the 
testicle  was  found  to  be  affected,  it  should  be  removed  by  an  extension  of  the 
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iiicision.  This  was  consented  to— and  no  pain  or  other  symptoms  having 
followed  the  punotnre^  the  next  day  bat  one,  a  small  incision  was  made  which 
gave  issue  to  a  moderate  quantity  of  serous  fluid;  but  the  testicle  being 
found  diseased,  its  extirpation  was  immediately  proceeded  with.  The  disease 
was  proved  to  be  as  described,  one  of  the  testicle,  but  the  fluid  secreted  in  the 
tonica-vaginalis,  and  a  drop  of  which  was  discharged  by  the  exploring  needle, 
naturally  led  originally  to  a  different  diagnosis-— especially  as  there  never  had 
.been  any  pain  or  other  sign  of  disease  of  the  organ  itself. 

April  28. — Membranous  Group  mcceasfvMy  treated  hy  cauterizing  the 
jLarynx  with  Nitrate  of  Silver, — ^Dr.  S.  D.  Townbend  was  called  early  in 
the  morning,  to  a  girl  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  who  had  been  unwell  for 
iwo  days.  The  croupy  breathing  did  not  come  on  until  a  short  time  before 
he  visited  her.  She  was  treated  with  Dover's  powder  repeatedly  during  the 
day,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  vapour  by  immersing  heated  irons  occasion- 
ally in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  Cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  was  practised 
at  noon  and  in  the  evening  without  much  relief;  at  twehre  P.  M.,  the  croupy 
re^iration  increasing,  the  patient  was  fast  sinking  from  suffocation;  the  pulse 
intermittent;  the  caustic  was  more  effectually  applied.  Expectoration  of  a 
portion  of  the  membrane,  an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide,  followed 
in  fifteen  minutes;  relief  was  immediate;  ether  was  also  inhaled  with  a 
happy  effect,  producing  a  pleasant  sleep.  Several  portions  of  membrane  were 
expectorated  during  the  night  and  tiie  following  day,  and  the  respiration  be- 
came natural.  No  patches  of  lymph  upon  the  tonsils  or  fauces  were  discovered. 
At  this  time,  seven  days  from  the  attack,  the  patient  is  playful,  with  a  good 
appetite.  Expectoration  purulent  and  bloody.  Has  had  no  return  of  dyspnoaa, 
but  still  speaks  only  in  a  whbper. 

April  28. — Tuhercuhus  Disease;  sudden  death;  congestion  of  the  lower  lobe 
of , the  left  lung.  Dr.  Shattuok,  Jr.,  related  the  case.— The  patient  was  a 
sailor,  sixteen  yes^  of  age;  in  October  1850,  he  began  to  cough,  and  haemo- 
ptysis occurred  on  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool;  one  or  two  ounces 
of  blood  were  raised.  The  cough  continued  for  some  weeks,  but  he  considered 
bimself  perfectly  well  in  December,  when  he  shipped  to  go  from  Liverpool  to 
St.  Thomas.  He  was  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  on  the  voyage,  the  fore- 
castie  being  uncomfortable;  the  cough  returned,  and  was  accompanied  by 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength  and  night>sweats.  At  St.  Thomas,  no  improve- 
ment in  his  health;  one  small  hasmoptysis;  he  remained  there  a  month,  and 
then  took  passage  for  Boston,  not  well  enough  to  do  any  work,  and  entered 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  about  the  middle  of  April,  with  cough, 
purulent  expectoration,  night-sweats,  and  quite  marked  emaciation ;  dullness 
on  percussion  and  mucous  rdle  under  both  davides.  On  Saturday  morning, 
April  26th,  he  was  remarkably  bright,  took  his  breakfast  with  relish,  and,  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  he  was  walking  about  the  ward,  suddenly  cried  out  for 
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p,  and  was  aBsisted  to  a  chair.  Urgent  dyspnoea  existed,  and  serated  senim 
iras  profusely  expectorated }  the  perspiration  flowed  in  drops  firom  his  face,  and 
duskiness  of  the  skin  was  remarked.  He  died  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  seizure.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  whole  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung  was  congested,  the  vessels  filled  with  blood ;  no  hepatization ; 
extensive  tubercular  deposit  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left,  and  in  the  right 
lung ;  cavities  at  the  summit  of  both  lungs.  Ulcerations  in  trachea  and  upon 
mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines.    No  tubercular  disease  in  other  organs. 

April  28. — Extemive  Mammary  Inflammatum,  Dr.  Goale. — ^Mrs.  B., 
8dt.  26,  primipara,  had  been  affected  for  several  years,  with  an  irritable  state 
of  the  breasts,  causing  them  to  swell  and  become  very  painful  whenever  she 
took  cold.  After  an  easy  confinement,  she  did  well  until  the  third  day,  when 
an  inflammation  set  in,  affecting  both  mammae,  causing  them  to  become  enor- 
mously enlarged,  hardened  and  painful.  The  tenderness  was  so  great,  that 
the  elbows  could  not  be  separated  from  the  side  more  than  six  inches. 
After  the  application  of  twelve  leeches  to  each  breast,  a  surface  on  each,  two 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  was  painted  with  cantharidal  collodion,  and 
a  profuse  discharge  established  from  the  blistered  surface.  The  effect  was 
very  happy,  the  inflammation  so  rapidly  and  totally  subsiding,  that  the  patient 
nursed  her  child  within  ten  days  of  its  birth. 

April  28. — Abscess  of  Mans  Veneris, — ^Dr.  Bethune  had,  recently,  a 
case  of  this  nature.  The  patient,  a  mulatto  girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
under  his  care  for  aquo-capsulitis  ]  she  was  evidently  scrofulous.  Mercury, 
in  the  dose  of  one  grain  daily,  was  administered  for  a  period  of  ten  days;  no 
effect  upon  mouth.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  diseased  eye  having  rapidly 
improved,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pubis  occurred;  in  a 
week,  fluctuation  was  evident;  on  puncture,  pus,  of  rather  watery  character, 
was  discharged.  There  was  considerable  constitutional  affection,  which  .di- 
minished, and  appetite  began  to  return  before  the  discharge  of  the  pus. 
29th,  patient  nearly  well;  the  eye,  also,  had  almost  recovered. 

Br.  Pabkman  had  seen  two  cases  of  abscess  in  the  region  of  the  pubis, 
where  the  pus  was  very  fetid. 

Dr.  MiNOT  referred  to  three  cases,  observed  by  him,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  wherein  tuberculous  matter  formed  within  the  hhiay  and,  softening, 
was  discharged.     The  pain  in  these  cases  was  excessive. 

May  12. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Waeben  read  the  following  letter  on  the  use  of 
chloric  ether  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Hildbeth,  one  of  the 
House  Surgeons  at  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 

^'Having  recently  had  occasion  for  the  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfecting 
agent,  I  was  led  to  consider,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  method  more 
convenient  and  efficacious  than  that  usually  adopted  for  its  evolution.     Though 
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the  gas  extrioated  by  the  new  method  is  not  chlorine,  as  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be,  bat  chiefl j  hydrochloric  add,  yet  it  seems  practically  of  at  least 
equal  efficiency  for  deodorizing  purposes. 

<^  Chlorine  is  usually  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mixture 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  chloride  of  sodium;  by  the  action  of  the  same 
agent  upon  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda;  or  by  the  simple  exposure  of  the 
.  latter  in  open  vessels.  If,  in  the  first  process,  the  binoxide  of  manganese  be 
omitted,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved ;  this  latter  method  is  in  popular  use. 
Even  where  the  manganese  is  present,  much  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off, 
and,  if  pure  chlorine  be  desired,  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  only  should  be 
used.     In  either  process  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary. 

^^The  first  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  and  re- 
quires considerable  attention.  By  the  second,  the  gas  is  rapidly  liberated, 
but  the  supply  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  materials  must  be  replenished. 
The  third  is  simple  and  convenient,  but  not  very  efficacious. 

^<  The  plan  which  I  propose,  is  both  simple  and  efficient.  It  consists  in  the 
combustion  of  chloric  ether  in  a  common  lamp. 

^'  The  gas  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ether  has  been  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Bacon,  of  this  city,  and  found  to  be  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  little 
chlorine.  PracticaUy,  I  have  not  found  it  less  efficient  than  pure  chlorine  for 
disinfecting  purposes.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  and  appears  to  give  no  inconvenience  to  the 
patients.  Its  odour  may  be  plainly  perceived  upon  entering  a  ward  where  the 
lamps  are  burning,  and  in  a  moderate  degree  it  is  far  from  disagreeable.  So 
far  as  has  been  observed,  it  exerts  no  injurious  inflaence  upon  the  furniture  or 
metallic  utensils  of  the  ward.  Its  deodorizing  powers  appear  fully  equal  to 
those  of  chlorine. 

''For  disinfecting  the  wards  of  hospitids,  or  the  private  apartments  of  the 
sick;  for  deodorization  during  an  autopsy  in  a  private  house,  and  for  numerous 
similar  purposes,  I  apprehend  the  chloric  ether  lamp  will  be  found  convenient, 
inexpensive,  and  efficacious.'' 

Dr.  W.  stated  that  he  had  frequently  employed  the  gas  made  as  above 
described,  during  the  last  two  months,  and  with  much  satisfaction;  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  most  neat  and  convenient  process  for  deodorizing,  where  a 
gaseous  substance  was  required,  that  had  come  under  his  notice.  He  had  used 
it  in  a  glass  lamp,  such  as  is  manufactured  for  burning  camphene;  this  is 
provided  with  a  small  cap  or  extinguisher,  which  covers  the  top  of  the  lamp^ 
and  prevents  evaporation  of  the  etber^  when  not  in  use. 
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Art.  Vn. — Oases  of  supposed  Phthisis  Pidmonalts  treated  wi^  Cod-liver 
Oil  By  J.  W.  C.  Ely,  M.  D.  [Read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society,  March  19, 1851,  and  communicated  by  the  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation.] 

The  following  twenty-four  cases  were  treated  in  the  Providence  Dispensary, 
Eastern  District,  from  Feb.  1848  to  March  1851.  These  cases  are  not  se- 
lected; but  they  are  all  the  cases  of  consumption  that  came  under  treatment 
in  the  dispensary,  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  in  which  cod-liver  oil 
was  given.  To  these  are  appended  notes  of  five  cases,  that  occurred  in  private 
practice. 

Case  I. — ^David  McD.,  a  dyer,  aged  twenty-eight,  dark  hair,  a  little  below 
medium  height,  bom  in  Scotland;  married,  of  good  habits,  had  been  sick  six 
months;  admitted  to  the  dispensary,  Feb.  8th,  1848;  since  November  had 
been  confined  to  house;  at  this  time  was  confined  to  bed  in  consequence  of 
very  copious  haemoptysis;  besides  this,  the  symptoms  were  small  and  frequent 
pulse,  severe  cough,  muco-purulent  expectoration,  emaciation,  failing  strength, 
shortness  of  breath;  a  little  later,  hectic  fever  and  night-sweats.  Percussion 
gave  dulness  under  left  clavicle;  inspiration  very  rough,  nearly  bronchial, 
expiration  prolonged  and  distinctly  audible;  mucous  r^les.  He  remained  in 
this  state,  without  any  marked  change  in  the  rational  symptoms  till  the  middle 
of  June,  though  the  physical  signs  showed  that  the  tubercles  at  the  apex  of 
the  lung  had  begun  to  soften.  The  genial  warmth  of  summer  so  far  restored 
his  strength  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  cough,  that  he  was  able  to  take 
gentle  out-door  exercise — ^but  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  local  trouble 
in  the  lungs.  Upon  return  of  cold  weather  all  his  symptoms  grew  rapidly 
worse;  and  to  them  were  added  hectic  fever,  severe  night-sweats,  and  diarrhoea; 
soon  after  his  stomach  became  disordered,  it  would  retain  only  the  blandest 
articles  of  diet.  At  this  time  he  attempted  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  his 
stomach  would  not  retain  it,  owing  ("as  I  thought)  partly  to  the  inflamed  con- 
dition of  his  stomach,  and  partly  to  tne  bad  quality  of  the  oil;  it  was  the  brown 
oil — none  other  could  be  had  at  the  dispensary  at  that  time — he  was  very 
anxious  to  use  it,  and  made  the  attempt  several  times  and  in  small  doses.  He 
died  Dec.  3d,  1848. 

No  autopsy  could  be  obtained. 

Case  II. — Margaret  G.,  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  of  Irish  parents,  flaxen 
hair,  and  lymphatic  temperament,  lived  in  cellar  tenement  on  bank  of  the 
canaJ:  sick  six  weeks,  as  near  as  I  could  learn  from  her  parents,  who  were 
of  very  drunken  habits,  and  gave  their  children  but  little  attention  Ad- 
mitted to  dispensary,  March  27th,  1848.  Symptoms — ^Exceedingly  rapid 
pulse,  hurried  respiration;  almost  constant  cough;  muco-purulent  expectora- 
tion, or  rather  vomiting,  as  the  fits  of  coughing  ended  in  this;  hectic  fever, 
night-sweats  and  diarrhoea.  Physical  si^tis— Dulness  at  apex  of  both  lungs ; 
bronchial  respiration,  and  subcrepitant  rstles;  oil  ordered,  but  owing  to  repug- 
nance of  child,  and  want  of  parental  authority,  it  was  not  taken  regularly. 
Died  April  8th. 

No  autopsy  permitted. 
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Case  IH. — Mary  Jane  W.,  aged  four  and  a  half  years;  American  parents; 
fair  hair  and  complexion;  lymphatic  temperament;  residence,  an  attic;  fath^ 
died  of  consumption;  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  except  one,  then  an  infimt, 
had  died  of  consumption^  or  some  form  of  scrofula  (her  infSsmt  sister  has  since 
died  of  consumption).  Sick  three  weeks;  admitted  to  dispensary,  April  12, 
1848 ;  at  this  time  was  suffering  from  severe  febrile  symptoms  and  the  pecu- 
liar cough  of  measles;  for  the  past  three  weeks  had  been  confined  to  the  house 
with  hooping-cough,  which  disease  waa  then  very  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  Upon  second  visit,  she  was  covered  with  the  eruption  of  measles ;  this 
ran  its  course  and  gave  its  character  to  the  cough;  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  measles  she  grew  worse,  rather  than  better;  cough  was  very  severe;  ema^- 
ciation  great;  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse;  hurried  respiration;  hectic  fever 
and  profuse  sweats  occurred  every  twenty-four  hours.  Fhydcal  signs — 
Dttlness  upon  percussion  under  both  clavicles;  inspiration  bronchial;  expira- 
tion audible  and  rough,  and  subcrepitant  r41es;  put  upon  use  of  cod-liver  oil, 
a  teaspoonfol  three  times  a  day;  it  had  no  apparent  good  effect;  she  became 
very  cross,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  examine  the  lungs  after  the  first  few 
days.     She  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  died  June  23,  1848. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination,  found  both  lungs  studded  with  tubercles, 
many  of  them  miliary;  the  lungs  did  not  collapse  upon  opening  into  the 
pleural  cavities;  and  the  amount  of  crepitant  lung  was  very  small. 

At  apex  of  either  lung  were  many  small  tubercular  cavities. 

Case  IV. — Winifred  G.,  aged  forty;  a  little  above  medium  height;  fair 
complexion  and  spare  habits;  bom  in  Ireland;  married;  of  intemperate  habits; 
mother  of  case  2d;  residence  the  same;  sick  two  weeks;  admitted  to  dispen- 
sary, April  15th,  1848.  From  the  account  she  gave  of  her  sickness,  I  came 
to  the  opinion,  she  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  acute  bronchitis;  she  was  then 
confined  to  the  bed.  Symptoms  were  quick,  small  pulse ;  accelerated  breath- 
ing; severe  cough,  muco-purulent  expectoration;  emaciation.  Physical  signs^ 
dulness  under  right  clavicle;  roughened  inspiration,  and  audible  and  prolonged- 
expiration;  about  first  of  May,  she  commenced  the  use  of  oil  in  tablespoonful 
doses  three  times  a  day.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  she  removed  from  her 
cellar  tenement  to  dry  and  airy  rooms ;  there  was  some  improvement  in  her 
symptoms,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  out ;  but  the  physical  signs  did  not  im- 
prove, but  gave  evidence  of  softened  tubercles  and  small  cavities;  it  was 
surprising  that  even  the  symptoms  improved ;  she  was  dependent  upon  charity 
for  her  food  and  what  little  nursing  she  did  have;  her  husband  spent  all  of 
his  scanty  earnings  in  drink,  and  frequently  returned  at  very  late  hour^  of 
the  night  to  drive  her  out  of  her  bed.  About  the  middle  of  September  she  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  a  sister  and  well  cared  for,  but  the  disease  had  then, 
advanced  to  the  third  stage  of  consumption,  and  little  or  no  benefit  could  be 
expected  from  continuance  of  the  oil.  Died  Oct.  17,  1848.  No  autopsy 
could  be  obtained. 

Case  V. — Elizabeth  M.,  aged  forty-four;  American;  of  medium  height; 
black  hair  and  dark  complexion;  spare  habit;  married;  intemperate;  sick  nine 
months;  admitted  to  dispensary.  May  4th,  1848.  Symptoms — Small  and 
rapid  pulse;  great  shortness  of  breath;  almost  constant  cough ;  purulent  ex- 
pectoration; hectic  fever  and  sweats;  considerable  emaciation ;  bowels  costive 
when  first  seen,  but  early  in  June,  diarrhoea  was  added  to  the  list.  Physical 
signs — Dulness  under  right  clavicle;  bronchial,  almost  cavernous  respiration, 
and  subcrepitant  r§*les;  at  a  later  period  amphoric  respiration  and  metallio 
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tinkling  and  pectoriloqny ;  used  the  oil  for  three  or  four  weeks,  then  gave  it 
np  and  oonld  not  be  indaoed  to  resume  it,  as  she  saw  no  benefit  from  what 
she  had  taken.     Died  July  8th,  1848.     No  autopsy  could  be  had. 

Her  husband  was  intemperate  and  very  poor.  She  had  no  one  to  nurse 
her  or  prepare  her  food  but  her  neighbours. 

Case  VI. — ^Mary  C.  H.,  aged  nine  years;  coloured;  inmate  of  the  Shelter 
for  Coloured  Orphans ;  seen  for  the  first  time,  May  23d,  1848 ;  sick  one  month. 
Symptoms — Quick  pulse;  some  shortness  of  breath;  emaciation;  hard,  dry, 
hackinff  cough.  But  little  was  revealed  by  percussion  and  auscultation  at  first; 
after  three  or  four  weeks  slight  dulness ;  short  and  rough  inspiration,  and 
audible  expiration  clearly  indicated  the  deposition  of  tubercles.  At  this 
time  was  placed  upon  use  of  oil,  and  continued  it  till  removed  to  Newport  by 
her  friends;  at  time  of  removal,  the  rational  symptoms  had  improved;  cough 
less;  some  increase  in  flesh  and  strength;  physical  signs  remained  the  same. 
She  left  July  15th,  1848.  Last  week  I  learned  that  she  was  still  living  in 
Newport  Poor-house. 

Case  VII. — ^Timothy  H.,  common  day-labourer,  aged  thirty-five  years; 
born  in  Ireland;  above  medium  height;  brown  hair;  sHght  figure;  married; 
of  intemperate  habits;  sick  eleven  months;  admitted  to  dispensary,  Oct.  22d, 
1848.  The  shanty  he  occupied  was  the  most  miserable  I  ever  saw;  its 
dimensions  could  not  be  more  than  ten  feet  by  twelve ;  and  not  high  enough 
for  a  man  of  medium  height  to  stand  erect;  it  was  banked  with  earth  half-way 
to  eaves,  except  at  the  door,  to  exclude  the  cold;  the  furniture  corresponded 
with  the  exterior;  a  fixture  similar  to  a  crib  for  cows,  elevated  two  feet  from 
the  floor,  served  for  a  bedstead.  They  were  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
private  and  public  charity.  But  he  utterly  refused  to  leave  this,  his  castle,  and 
go  to  the  asylum.  When  first  seen,  this  case  presented  the  following  symp- 
toms :  Quickened  pulse;  severe  cough ;  purulent  expectoration;  considerable 
emaciation ;  short  breath ;  hectic  fever,  and  sweats ;  had  had  haemoptysis;  was 
then  confined  to  bed.  Physicdl  signs — Dulness  marked ;  loud  bronchial  respira- 
tion, and  abundance  of  subcrepitant  rdles.  In  November  he  commenced  the  use 
of  the  oil ;  but  there  was  no  improvement  in  his  symptoms  till  February.  Dur- 
ing the  spring,  the  cough  and  expectoration  became  considerably  less ;  appetite 
improved,  and  he  increased  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  during  the  warm  weather 
was  able  to  take  considerable  out-door  exercise,  and  thought  himself  getting 
well.  During  the  last  part  of  summer  omitted  oil ;  upon  return  of  winter  and 
confinement  to  his  den,  he  gradually  lost  all  the  ground  he  had  gained,  though 
he  resumed  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  died  March  19th,  1860.  No  autopsy  per- 
mitted. 

Case  YIU. — Martin  H.,  aged  six  years,  light  hair  and  fair  complexion, 
scrofulous  diathesis,  bom  in  Ireland,  had  been  sick  two  months  when  admit- 
ted to  dispensary,  which  was  January  2,  1849.  Father  was  at  this  time 
suffering  from  necrosed  femur.  His  parents  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  sickness:  Two  months  before,  he  landed  from  an  emigrant  ship  at 
Blackweli's  Island,  New  York,  sick  with  the  measles.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  bear  the  journey,  he  was  brought  to  Providence;  since  his  arrival,  he  had 
buffered  from  a  continued  and  severe  cough,  abundant  expectoration,  and 
constant  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Symptoms  then  were  small  and  rapid 
pulse,  muco-purulent  expectoration,  very  rapid  respiration,  extreme  emacia- 
tion, hectic  fever,  and  sweats,  with  diarrhoea.    Physical  Su/ns — Dulness  under 
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right  clavicle,  bronchial  rcBpiration,  and  an  abundance  of  moist  r^es.  He 
was  placed  immediately  upon  the  use  of  the  oil  in  small  doses.  For  a  few 
weeks  there  was  no  apparent  improvement,  though  he  did  not  decidedly  lose 
ground.  About  the  first  of  February  an  abscess  formed  over  the  elbow  joint, 
which  was  allowed  to  open  itself;  another  formed  over  the  gluteal  muscles,, 
which  was  opened,  and  discharged  a  gill  of  healthy  pus;  these  both  kindly 
healed.  During  this  month  he  began  to  improve;  the  first  decided  mark  of 
improvement  was  in  the  appetite  and  lessening  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  increase 
of  flesh.  By  the  first  of  June  he  was  able  to  go  out;  on  the  8th  of  August 
I  found  him  with  his  play-fellows,  enjoying  their  sports  with  as  much  zest  as 
any  of  them.  He  coughed  and  expectorated  none,  and  was  as  fleshy  as  he 
had  ever  been;  he  is  now  in  perfect  health.  This  family  were  very  poor; 
during  the  <k)ld  weather  their  one  room  was  many  times  uncomfortably  cold, 
even  with  an  overcoat  on. 

Case  IX. — Mary  S.,  aged  33;  light  hair  and  complexion;  below  medium 
height;  in  health  fleshy;  bom  in  L^land;  of  good  habits;  had  had  a  cough 
for  three  weeks;  admitted  to  dispensary  January  19,  1849;  was  then  about 
house,  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Symptoms — ^Accelerated  and  small 
pulse,  severe  cough,  muco-purulent  expectoration,  shortness  of  breath,  hae- 
moptysis, and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Physical  Sigm — Slight  dulness 
under  right  clavicle,  rough  inspiration,  and  audible  and  prolonged  expiration. 
Commenced  and  continued  use  of  oil  regularly  for  about  four  weeks;  at  end 
of  this  time  she  expressed  herself  unwilling  to  take  it  regularly,  as  she  had  , 
not  improved  under  its  use;  and  as  she  had  been  troubled  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  an  attack  of  local  pleurisy  occurring  about  this  time,  I  did  not 
insist  upon  its  continuance.  Left  dispensary  April  13.  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  she  was  confined  in  due  time,  and  soon  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and 
died  two  months  after  confinement. 

Case  X. — Patrick  H.,  aged  thirteen  months,  had  been  sick  one  month,^ 
child  of  Case  VH.  The  only  other  child  had  hachward  curvature  of  the 
spine,  admitted  to  dispensary  March  8,  1849;  presented  the  symptoms,  and 
some  of  the  physical  signs  of  consumption;  took  the  oil  for  a  fortnight  with- 
out benefit;  died  April  9. 

Case  XI. — Maria  M.,  aged  six  years,  coloured,  inmate  of  the  Shelter  for 
Coloured  Orphans,  had  been  sick  three  weeks,  admitted  to  dispensary 
March  18.  Symptoms — Quick  pulse,  dry,  severe  cough,  a  little  shortness  of 
breath,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Physical  Signs — Slight  dulness  and  rough 
respiration;  placed  upon  use  of  oil  in  teaspoonful  doses;  before  any  decided 
improvement  had  taken  place  was  removed  to  south  part  of  the  State  by  her 
Iriends,  March  28, 1849. 

Case  XII. — Margaret  McC,  aged  32,  below  medium  height,  slight  figure, 
and  light  hair;  born  in  Ireland;  married;  intemperate;  residence  a  miserable 
house  on  India  street;  the  family  were  very  poor;  had  been  sick  four  months; 
admitted  to  dispensary  April  17, 1849.  A  few  minutes  before  my  first  visit 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  very  small  and  much  emaciated  male  child  at 
full  time.  /i^mptom«— -Weak  and  rapid  pulse,  purulent  expectoration,  ' 
breathing  short  and  difficult,  great  emaciation,  and  soreness  and  tenderness 
over  bowels,  with  diarrhoea.  Physical  Signs — ^Dulness  under  both  clavicles, 
bronchial  respiration  at  apex  of  one  lung,  and  cavernous  at  apex  of  the  other, 
and  subcrepitant  r^les;   had  had  haemoptysis.     Commenced  oil,  and  con- 
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tinned  it  till  sent  to  asylum,  whidk  was  as  soon  as  she  ooold  bear  the  ride. 
Died  June  23d.    No  autopsy  could  be  had. 

Case  XIII. — ^Abby  B.,  aged  six  years,  coloured,  inmate  of  Shelter,  first 
seen  October  12, 1848;  had  been  sick  four  weeks  with  whooping-cough ;  pre- 
sented following  symptoms :  Almost  incessant  cough,  muco-purulent  expec- 
toration, rapid  and  weak  pulse,  short  breath,  great  emaciation,  and  had  had 
slight  hasmoptysis,  dulness  under  davides,  rough  inspiration,  and  prolonged 
and  audible  expiration,  with  moist  r&les.  Commenced  use  of  oil  in  teaspoon- 
ful  doses,  and  continued  it  till  January  17, 1849,  when  she  was  discharged 
free  from  cough  and  expectoration,  in  full  flesh  and  strength,  to  all  appear- 
ance well;  the  moist  r^es  had  gone,  respiration  better;  but  there  still 
remained  some  roughness  and  dulness.  On  liie  16th  of  the  following  Octo- 
ber she  again  came  under  treatment,  with  about  the  same  train  of  symptoms 
as  the  year  before,  but  auscultation  gave  evidence  of  softened  tubercles  and 
commencing  cavities;  placed  again  upon  the  use  of  the  oil,  but  it  did  not  at 
all  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.     Died  January  19, 1850. 

Case  XIV. — ^Harriet  B.,  aged  five  years,  coloured,  inmate  of  the  Shelter; 
was  brought  there  sick;  could  not  learn  how  long  she  had  been  sick;  mother 
died  of  consumption;  several  brothers  and  sisters  had  died  of  some  form  of 
6(»ofula.  This  case  presented  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  advanced  stage  of 
consumption;  placed  on  use  of  oil,  but  it  had  no  beneficial  effect.  First  seen 
May  15,  and  died  May  26. 

Case  XV. — ^Bridget  D.,  aged  nine  years,  of  fair  complexion  and  light 
loir,  scrofulous  diathesis,  born  in  Ireland,  sick  one  month,  admitted  to  dis- 
pensary July  26, 1849.  Symptoms — Dry  hacking  cough,  a  somewhat  accele- 
rated pulse,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Physical  signs  were  dulness  under 
right  clavicle,  and  nearly  bronchial  respiration.  Used  oil  till  September  1st, 
when  she  was  discharged  free  from  cough,  fleshy,  and  with  good  appetite, 
and  feeling  perfectly  well.  January  14,  1850,  was  again  called  to  attend 
her  with  hydrocephalus.  Parents  (who  Were  of  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  Irish,  though  poor)  told  me  that  she  had  been  in  good  health  till  ten  days 
before.  Auscultation  and  percussion  gave  no  sign  of  the  tubercular  deposit, 
which  I  felt  quite  sure  existed  there  the  preceding  July.  She  died  January 
29.     No  autopsy  could  be  obtained. 

Case  XVI. — Thomas  D.,  stone-cutter,  aged  37,  below  medium  height, 
dark  hair  and  complexion,  bom  in  Ireland,  married,  of  intemperate  habits, 
had  been  sick  three  months;  before  admission  to  dispensary  he  had  been 
confined  in  the  Providence  jail;*sefen  for  the  first  time  November  22d,  1849; 
at  this  time  presented  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of 
consumption;  placed  immediately  on  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  took  regul^ly  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  till  December  18,  when  he  went  to  the  asy- 
lum. There  he  continued  the  oil  till  the  1st  of  February,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged at  his  own  request.  At  this  time  he  had  greatly  increased  in  flesh, 
and  was  but  little  troubled  with  cough  and  expectoration,  and  went  to  work 
at  his  trade.  August  24,  he  again  applied  to  the  dispensary  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  and,  though  he  used  the  oil,  it  only  mitigated  some  of 
his  symptoms.     He  died  September  23. 

Case  XVII. — ^Thomas  McD.,  labourer,  aged  29,  medium  height,  brown 
hair,  bom  in  Ireland,  married,  of  good  habits,  had  been  out  of  health  and 
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oaable  to  work  for  fifteen  months,  admitted  to  dispensary  December  1, 
1849.  /^mpfoms.—- Pulse  80^  coagh,  purulent  expeetoration^  short  breath, 
^naeiation,  and  profuse  haamoptysis.  Fkym/cal  sigiu, — ^Dulness  and  bronchial 
respiration.  He  was  placed  immediately  on  the  use  of  the  oil.  He  left  dis« 
pensafy  Peoembef  20, 1849.  I  haye  since  learned  that  he  continued  the 
use  of  the  oil;  and  b  still  living. 

Case  XVni.— Mary  N.,  ehamb^maid,  aged  twenty-five,  bom  in  Ireland, 
single,  of  good  habits,  had  been  sick  three  months,  admitted  to  dispensary 
December  11,  1849;  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  had  used  the 
oil  before  applying  to  the  di^nsary,  but  without  benefit;  died  December  15. 

Casb  XIX. — ^Anne  G.,  a^ed  twelve  years,  coloured,  inmate  of  Shelter,  had 
been  si(^  three  or  four  weeks;  first  seen  January  4, 1850,  of  very  scrofulous 
constitution,  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  she  has  suffered  from  the 
Tarious  forms  of  scrofula  since  infancy.  Symptom%j  when  she  commenced 
«8e  of  the  oil,  were  small,  quick  pulse,  breathing  short,  very  severe  cough, 
purulent  expectoration  and  great  emaciation,  hectic  fever  and  diarrhoea;  had 
had  haemoptysis.  Physical  signs, — ^Decided  dulness  under  left  clavicle,  bron- 
chial respiration,  and  a  sound  like  that  made  by  crumpling  parchment,  with 
subcrepitant  r§.les.  Discharged  June  3d  to  all  appearance  well,  free  from 
cough,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  fleshy  as  she  had 
ever  been.     She  is  now  fiee  from  all  symptoms  of  consumption. 

Case  XX. — Honora  K.,  aged  fourteen  months,  parents  Irish,  had  been  sick 
five  months;  adnutted  to  dispensary  Jan.  30, 1850.  Symptoms. — ^Yery  rapid 
pulse;  severe  cough;  extreme  emaciation;  long-continued  diarrhoea,  and 
hectic  fever,  and  night  sweats;  dulness  at  apices  of  both  lungs;  bronchial 
respiration  and  an  abundance  of  mucous  rales ;  used  oil  without  benefit,  and 
died  March  4,  1850. 

Case  XXI. — Hugh  D.,  a  tanner,  aged  twenty-six,  bom  in  Ireland,  of  dark 
hair  and  complexion;  medium  height,  and  quite  full  habit  in  health;  married, 
and  of  good  habits;  had  been  sick  five  months;  admitted  to  dispensary  Feb. 
20, 1850.  Symptoms, — Confined  to  bed;  quick  pulse ;  cough ;  purulent  expec- 
toration; great  emaciation;  hectic  fever;  night  sweats,  and  severe  diarrhoea. 
Physical  sights. — Dull  on  percussion  at  apex  of  right  lung;  bronchial  and 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy;  subcrepitant r§les;  stomax^h inflamed, 
and  very  irritable,  could  bear  only  the  blandest  articles  of  a  farinaceous  diet, 
and  these  it  would  sometimes  reject.  He  attempted  to  use  oil  in  small  doses, 
but  his  stomach  would  not  bear  it ;  died  March  15. 

Case  XXII. — Margaret  D.,  domestic,  aged  twenty-five,  bom  in  Ireland, 
single,  medium  height;  of  good  habits;  had  been  sick  one  year;  admitted  to 
dispensary  July  25th,  1861.  Symptoms, — Pulse  small  and  120;  severe 
cough;  muco-pumlent  sputa;  shortness  of  breath;  emaciation  considerable ; 
some  hectic  fever  and  sweats ;  had  had  haemoptysis.  Physical  sij^ws.— Dull  at 
apex  of  left  lung;  bronchial  respiration  and  moist  rales;  placed  immediately 
on  use  of  oil  and  continued  it,  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a-day,  till  the  middle 
of  September,  when  she  ceased  to  call;  at  this  time  she  had  regained  her  lost 
strength,  and  more  than  usual  amount  of  flesh ;  a  slight  cough  remained;  the 
physical  signs  had  improved  ;  she  thought  herself  well.  I  have  not  heard  from 
this  case  since. 

No.  XLin.— July,  1861.  7 
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Gasb  XXTTT. — ^Patrick  0.,  oomnum  day-labourer,  aged  thirty-three,  above 
aediom  height ;  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  of  spare  figure,  bom  in  Ireland,  widower ; 
of  good  habits;  had  been  sick  twenty-one  months ;  applied  to  dispensary  Oet 
14th,  1850 ;  be  lived  in  an  attic  with  his  two  young  children,  and  no  house- 
keeper, dependent  upon  charity  for  his  dinner  and  cooking;  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  asylum.  SIsfmptonu. — Quick  pulse;  couffh;  purulent  ex- 
pectoration ;  short  breath ;  emaciation  and  hectic  fever;  dmness  under  right 
dayide,  and  bronchial  respiration ;  used  the  oil  regularly,  but  without  ben^t 
Pied  January  17th,  1851. 

Case  XXIY. — Mary  I).,  aged  thirty-six,  bom  in  Ireland,  medium  height; 
married;  of  ffood  habits;  had  cough  for  two  weeks;  admitted  to  dispensary 
Jan.  8th,  1851 ;  was  confined  the  1st  of  December.  Symptoms, — Cough ; 
slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  mucous  expectoralion;  short  breath;  loss  ii 
appetite,  strength,  and  flesh ;  profuse  perspiration  cauised  by  slight  exertion. 
Fhysicai  sig^ns, — ^Dulness  under  left  clavicle  and  bronchial  respiration,  with  sub- 
crepitant  r&les ;  placed  upon  use  of  oil ;  left  dispensary  Feb.  10th,  somewhat 
improved — ^left  l^use  she  did  not  improve  fast  enough  to  suit  her  ideas  of 
medical  practice. 

To  recapitulate.  There  were  two  cases  (1  and  21)  in  which  the  oil  could 
not  be  retained  on  the  stomach ;  in  these  cases,  the  blandest  articles  of  diet  were 
often  Tomited.  There  was  great  tenderness  over  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar 
red  and  raw,  but  moist  appearance  of  the  tongue. 

Four  cases  (6,  8, 15,  and  19)  in  which  the  use  of  the  oil  was  followed  by 
apparent  recovery. 

Four  cases  (7, 13, 16,  and  17)  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested 
by  the  oil ;  but  it  afterwards  returned  and  proved  fiital. 

In  twelve  cases  (2, 3,  4, 5, 9, 10, 11. 12, 14, 18, 20,  and  23),  its  use  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  decided  improvement.  But  of  this  class  there  are  four  cases  (2, 
10, 11,  and  14)  in  which  it  did  not  have  a  fair  trial,  as  it  was  taken  but  a 
few  days  and  irregularly ;  and  in  three  cases  (2, 10,  and  14),  it  was  not  used 
till  a  few  days  before  death. 

Two  cases  (22  and  24}  left  the  dispensary,  one  very  much  improved,  the 
other  but  slightly.     What  the  result  will  be,  time  alone  can  reveal. 

All  the  subjects  of  this  paper  were  poor,  and  many  of  them  had  drank  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  poverty  to  its  very  dregs.  Few,  except  the  inmates  of  the 
Shelter,  had  anything  that  could  be  called  nursing;  some  sadly  lacked  for 
bread.  All,  except  the  children  of  the  Shelter,  were  badly  housed  and  lodged. 
None  had  the  comforts  of  even  competency,  or  the  help  it  brings  to  any  course 
of  practice  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Most  (as  is  usually  the  case  with 
the  poor)  applied  for  medical  aid  late  in  the  disease. 

The  following  cases  occurred  in  private  practice : — 

Abby  P.,  cook;  aged  twenty-five;  coloured;  above  medium  height;  single; 
of  good  habits;  had  been  sick  five  months;  first  seen  January  3d,  1851. 
iSr^mpfofiw.— Pulse  small  and  weak,  100  and  above;  severe  cough;  muco- 
puralent  expectoration;  short  breath,  and  considerable  emaciation;  some 
dyspeptic  symptoms;  distress  after  taking  food;  tenderness  over  stomachjand 
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oonsiipation;  slight  hectic  fever,  and  at  one  time  night  sweats.  Physical 
siffns. — Decided  dulness  under  right  clavicle ;  bronchial  respiration  and  snb- 
cr^itant  r&les ;  placed  immediately  on  nse  of  oil ;  in  three  or  four  weeks  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  disappeared ;  conghed  and  expectorated  much  less,  began 
to  improve  in  flesh  and  strensth,  and  has  continued  to  improve  up  to  die  pre- 
sent time;  coughs  only  a  litUe  at  night  and  in  morning;  is  nearly  as  fleshy 
as  in  perfect  health,  and  feels  herself  nearly  well;  has  been  out;  physical 
signs  have  somewhat  improved;  dulness  not  quite  so  extensive;  bronchial 
respiration  less ;  and  superficial  r&les  nearly  gone.  She  still  continues  the 
use  of  the  oiL 

To  Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons  I  am  indebted  for  notes  of  the  two  following 


Amelia  M.,aged  ten;  of  lymphatic  nervous  temperament;  her  mother  died 
of  phthisis;  has  had  two  or  three  turns  of  lung  fever,  so  called,  in  successive 
winters.  This  winter  she  took  cold,  a  fortnight  after  the  eruption  of  measles 
had  disappeared,  and  was  confined  some  weeks  with  severe  cough ;  profuse 
muco-purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  and  great  debility.  FhysuxU  mgns. — 
A  slightly  prolonged  expiration,  with  very  slight  dulness  on  percussion,  below 
humeral  end  of  right  clavicle;  attempted  to  give  her  cod-liver  oil,  one  tea- 
spoonful  twice  a  day;  for  a  few  days  she  took  it  well,  with  no  obvious  effect 
of  any  kind.  But  it  soon  became  nauseous,  and  though  she  took  it  very 
resolutely,  it  caused  nausea  and  feeling  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and  was 
once  or  twice  vomited  up.  It  was  relinquished.  Under  simple  expectorants 
she  gained,  and  was  spon  able  to  bear  the  tartrate  of  iron,  under  which  she 
steadily  improved,  and  in  five  weeks  from  the  first  time  seen,  she  was  able  to 
go  out. 

F.  S.,  aged  about  twenty-four,  clerk,  was  dyspeptic,  and  rather  weak  for 
many  months,  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  troubled  with  flatulence,  eruc- 
tations, and  distress  after  eating.  la  January,  1850,  he  had  become  free 
from  these  symptoms,  but  had  a  slight  haemoptysis.  Through  that  year  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with  wandering  pains  in  the  shoulders  and  chest, 
and  slight  cough;  thought  he  was  made  worse  by  close  application  at  the 
desk,  and  took  one  or  two  excursions.  He  was  improved  by  a  trip  to  Wor- 
cester, but  took  colds  twice  on  journeys  to  New  York,  and  seemed  not  to  be 
benefited  by  them.  Last  autumn  he  walked  usually  six  or  eight  miles  a  day. 
He  grew  thin  and  weak,  and  his  cough  was  more  constant,  though  never  very 
troublesome.  In  January,  1851,  he  had  lost  more  than  twenty  pounds; 
looked  quite  thin  and  pale,  and  again  applied  for  advice.  Kespiration  was 
pure  over  the  front  of  uie  chest,  with  a  mere  suspicion  of  roughness  below  one 
clavicle,  near  its  outer  part.  He  began  to  take  cod-liver  oil,  and  felt  better  in 
a  few  days.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Worcester,  continuing  to  take  the 
oil,  and  going  out  but  little  while  there.  He  came  back  in  about  four  weeks, 
very  much  better,  and  has  since  continued  to  improve.  He  weighed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  when  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  pounds  when  he  came  back. 

For  the  facts  of  the  following  case,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Mauran : — 

M.  W.,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools;  aged  nineteen;  dark  hair; 
florid  complexion;  a  little  below  medium  height;  full  figure,  and  full  chest; 
sanguine  temperament;  hereditary  taint  of  consumption  on  the  paternal  side. 
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The  party  had  suffered  from  two  or  three  attacks  of  aphonia.  Li  Jane^  1849, 
she  was  attacked  with  doable  pneamonia,  but  upon  the  subsidence  of  this 
disease,  the  couffh  continued.  She  expectorated  mucous  sputa,  and  did  not 
regain  lost  flesh;  hectic  fever  recurred  daily;  pulse  slow,  except  during 
paroxysm  of  fever.  About  the  first  of  September,  examination  of  the  lungs 
gave  the  following:  Slight  dulness  under  humeral  end  of  left  olavide; 
roughened  inspiration,  and  audible  and  prolonged  expiration;  the  symptoms 
gradually  grew  worse  till  November,  when  auscultation  gave  evidence  of 
softened  tuberdes  and  cavities  formed,  in  left  lung;  expectoration  became 
purulent;  emaciation  was  considerable;  was  confined  to  her  room,  and  part  of 
the  time  to  her  bed;  at  this  time  she  was  placed  on  use  of  cod-liver  ml,  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day;  in  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  showed  signs 
of  improvement;  coughed  and  expectorated  less,  and  began  to  improve  in 
flesh.  In  February  was  able  to  be  about  the  house  and  attend  to  light  duties; 
during  the  last  part  of  spring,  exchanged  calls  with  her  friends.  One  even* 
ing  in  the  last  of  May  played  and  sang  the  whole  evening  with  a  party  of 
friends ;  the  next  morning  she  had  an  attack  of  profuse  htemoptysis ;  these 
recurred  repeatedly,  and  she  sank  under  the  hemorrhage,  and  died  June  17th| 
1850. 

To  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Fabgan,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  case : — 

H.  C.  A.,  seamstress;  aged  thirty-three;  above  medium  height,  and  of  slight 
figure;  three  or  four  of  the  family  had  died  of  consumption;  she  had  been  six 
weeks  sick  when  first  seen,  which  was  on  Dec.  30th,  1850.  Symptoms. — ^A 
quick  small  pulse;  severe  cough ;  mucous  expectoration;  considerable  emacia- 
tion; pains  in  chest,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness  across  it.  FJu/sical  signs. — 
Dulness  at  apex  of  right  lung;  bronchisd  respiration  and  subcrepitant  r^les. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  was  placed  on  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil;  not  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  before  she  began  to  improve,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  more  fleshy 
than  when  in  good  health. 

In  the  foregoing  abstract  of  cases,  I  have  aimed  at  brevity,  in  order  not  to 
prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length;  but  I  fear  that  the  notes  of  some  of 
the  cases  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be  uninteresting,  and  of  no  practical  value. 

FBOTioxircx,  March  19<A,  1851.    No.  172  Benefit  Street. 


Art.  Vin. — On  the  Uses  of  the  Eustachian  Valve.     By  R.  Eandolph, 
M.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  provision  in  the  fcetal  heart  which  has  received  the  above  designation, 
although  comparatively  insignificant  as  to  the  space  which  it  may  fill  in  the 
wide  field  of  physical  research,  has  not  failed  to  obtain  from  the  observers  of 
nature  an  occasional  notice  and  conjectural  comment.  There  are  two  such 
instances,  at  least,  which  claim  attention,  in  which  the  suggestions  advanced 
have  met  with  free  currency  and  a  share  of  reputation.     But  of  these  it  may 
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be  safely  said  that,  while  they  are  reoommended  by  an  essential  similarity, 
neither  of  them  ha»  been  nniyersally  received  with  absolute  satisfaction }  and 
a  close  examination  of  them  must,  I  think,  bring  to  light  a  want  of  accuracy 
and  completeness  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  some  reserve  in  the 
approval  of  those  who  have  been  led  elsewhere  to  appreciate  the  mutaal  fit- 
ness and  subserviency  which  prevail  among  created  things,  irrespective  of 
apparent  magnitude. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  Sabatier,  the  Eustachian  valve  has 
been  often  represented  as  an  essential  contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
brain.  By  shielding,  that  is,  the  upward  and  placental  current  of  blood, 
upon  its  entering  the  right  auricle,  from  the  more  thoroughly  venous  stream 
of  the  cava  descendens,  and  by  directing  the  former,  in  a  degree  uncontami- 
nated,  into  the  route  which  leads  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  Pro- 
fessor Wistar  found  for  it  another  service  (dependent,  of  course,  upon  the 
same  direct  action  of  the  valve)  in  the  securing  of  a  like  supply  to  the  heart 
itself,  whose  labours  are  already  so  considerable  and  so  obvious  as  to  furnish 
a  notable  pretext  for  such  a  distinction.  Whatever  the  respect  to  which 
these  views  may  have  formerly  been  entitled,  either  on  the  ground  of  author- 
ship, or  on  that  of  intrinsic  plausibility  in  the  then  less  advanced  state  of 
anatomical  science^  one  simple  and  well-known  circumstance  of  itself  forbids 
our  regarding  them  in  the  present  day  as  altogether  adequate  :  namely,  that 
the  value  is  found  proportionally  largest  at  the  earliest  stages  pf  its  existence, 
when  the  otherwise  imperfect  condition  of  the  heart  nevertheless  insures  a 
speedy  coalition  of  the  two  dissimilar  currents.  For  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  is  not  completed  until  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  the 
embryo,  while  the  Eustachian  valve  is  heard  of  (as  may  hereafter  be  seen) 
weeks  previously.  The  heart  in  the  mean  time  consists  of  a  ventricle  and 
two  auricles ;  the  embryo,  in  this  particular,  having  reached  a  position  in  the 
progress  of  development  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  reptile  in  the 
fixed  scale  of  animate  nature.* 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Eustachian  valve  at  that  earlier  date  ? 

Confining  our  attention  to'the  heart  itself,  we  recollect  that  both  vensQ  cavdB 
discharge  into  the  right  auricle ;  and  that,  during  intra-uterine  existence,  there 
is  no  supply  by  way  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  even  when  these  have  been 
formed ;  the  left  auricle  would  therefore  be  entirely  out  of  the  route  of  the 
circulation,  except  for  the  deficiency  (foramen  ovale)  in  the  auricular  septum; 

*  Authorities  appear  to 'differ  respecting  the  exact  date  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles. 
The  question  is  a  verbal  one  so  far  as  relates  to  the  present  subject^  sokne  circumlocu- 
tion merely  being  avoided  by  the  view  above  assumed,  i.  e.  that  it  exists  prior  to  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles.  Under  the  contrary  supposition,  the  chief  difference  would 
be  that,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  "  left  auricle,"  we  should  have  to  do  with  such 
'phrases  as  "  that  portion  of  the  common  auricle  which  is  afterward  to  become  the  left 
auricle,"  &c.  The  assumption  of  the  text  has  evidently  the  authority  of  analogy  in  its 
favour. 
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ihe  ventricalar  cavitj,  we  have  just  seen^  is  at  this  time  one  and  trndirided. 
With  these  facts  only  before  nS;  we  might  readily  conceive  that,  at  the  instant 
when  a  contraction  of  (both  of)  the  auricles  occurs,  accompanied  by  the  ventri- 
cular expansion,  there  should  be  a  tendency  for  all  the  blood  which  passes 
through  the  right  auricle,  to  rush  directly  into  the  common  ventricle  by  the 
right  ventricular  opening;  that  this  course,  which  might  at  first  be  maintained 
by  the  expense  of  an  unnatural  rapidity  at  the  entrance  chosen,  would  be  after- 
ward confirmed  by  an  enlargement  of  that  entrance;  and  that  the  left  auricle, 
not  being  then  needed,  would  not  be  found  in  its  place  when  its  services  are 
called  for.  Against  such  a  defect  as  this,  the  Eustachian  valve  may  be  sup- 
posed to  provide.  By  the  interposition  of  that  barrier,  the  access  of  the 
blood  to  the  ventricle  by  the  right  orifice  being  necessarily  impeded,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  requisite  detachment  is  forced  to  adopt  the  more  circui- 
tous course  of  foramen  ovale,  left  auricle,  and  left  ventricular,  opening;  and 
th^t  the  left  auricle,  and  the  forming  mitral  valve,  by  thus  receiving  employ- 
ment, are  ensured  existence. 

The  constant  diminution  which  so  eisurly  commences  in  the  relative  size  of 
the  valve  may  be  attributed  to  the  development  of  the  septum  of  the  ventri- 
cles. As  that  advances,  the  exigency  which  has  been  represented  may 
decrease,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  supposed  entirely  to  disappear,  especially 
whilst  that  partition  is  in  its  most  recent  and  feeble  state.  For,  so  long  as 
the  right  auricle  continues  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  ductus  arteriosus  continues  to  furnish  a  more  direct  route  to  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  by  way  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  other  words,  until  the  close  of  the 
fcetal  term,  the  unaided  septum  might  be  in  danger  of  yielding  before  the 
greater  momentum  which  would  be  necessarily  induced  at  the  right  side, 
were  there  no  check  remaining  at  the  site  of  the  Eustachian  valve.  The 
natural  action  of  the  parts  might  thus  still  tend  excessively  to  develop  the 
right  auricle  at  the  expanse  of  the  left,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
ventricles  by  the  rupture  or  the  gradual  distension  of  their  septum. 

As  a  general  expression,  then,  of  the  inference  which  has  been  here  urged, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  primary  office  of  the  Eustachian  valve  to  furnish 
the  function,  and  so  to  originate  the  development,  of  the  left;  auricle  of  the 
heart ;  and  that  it  subsequently  defends  that  function  and  that  development 
until  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  circulation  at  birth  render  such  a  cham- 
ber, for  the  first  time  perhaps,  absolutely  indispensable.* 

The  observations  contained  in  the  brief  extracts  which  follow  appear  to  me 
so  nearly  to  have  anticipated  this  conclusion,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  been 
thus  backward  in  introducing  them,  had  it  not  been  with  the  hope  of  thereby 
making  their  value  more  conspicuous  to  the  reader : — 

*  For  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  one  auricle,  with  three  ventricles,  constituted 
the  heart  of  tvoo  ^  perfectly-formed  and  well-developed"  foetuses  united  at  the  sternum, 
(extracted  from  tl|e  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Swrgkal  Joumaly)  see  Rankmg^s  Ifalf^Yearhf 
Abatrad,  No.  VI. 
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'<  At  six  weeks  ihe  Biutochian  valve  fonns  a  distinot''  (of  cooitie  not  ooia- 
plete)  ^^  partition;  behind  which  are  the  orifices  of  both  venm  oavse  and  the 
foravMn  ovale,"  *  *  *  «  At  two  months^  the  right  auricle  has  become  siifiSl- 
oientl J  large  to  be  examined  with  the  naked  eye.  The  crescent  of  the  Eusta- 
chian valve  describes  a  larger  curve,  and  allows  a  freer  communication 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cell  of  the  auricle.  At  two  months  and  a 
half,  the  orifice  of  the  superior  cava  is  higher  up,  but  stiU  covered  by  the 
Eustachian  valve.  At  three  months  and  a  half,  there  is  but  little  of  this  vein 
covered  by  the  Valve,  and  now  therefore  the  blood  of  the  two  cavsB  mixes  in 
the  whole  auricle,  and  not  in  its  posterior  cell  only.''* 

The  extent  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  in  its  earlier  phases,  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  different  orifices  of  the  auricle,  as  thus  presented  to  us,  are  perhaps 
too  significant  to  be  here  enlarged  upon  with  reference  to  the  preceding  argu- 
ment. According  to  the  same  evidence,  it  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
separation  of  the  upward  and  downward  currents  assumed  by  Sabatier,  cannot 
have  place  before  the  last  of  the  periods  cited.  It  may  be  supposed  to  gain 
place  afterward  as  a  subordinate  function,  which,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  without 
doubt  requisite  for  the  after  distribution  which  that  author  has  traced  to  it, 
and  which  must  so  evidently  ensue.  But  other  indications  for  such  separa- 
tion, while  less  distant,  are  perhaps  equally  imperative.  That  pointed  out  by 
Wistar  would  appear  quite  as  much  so  as  any  that  could  be  deduced  from 
aught  that  we  could  d  priori  have  assumed  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  foetal 
brain.  Another  we  may  hold  to  be  such  as  is  answered  by  the  mere  pre- 
sence, in  the  left  cavities,  of  the  gtialihf  of  blood  which  should  be  thus  intro- 
duced there.  By  the  supposition,  a  fluid  approaching  in  its  character  to  the 
arterial  of  after  life,  being  offered  to  that  incipient  susceptibility  which  is  des- 
tined to  maintain  the  action  of  this  side  of  the  heart,  applies  its  appropriate 
stimulus:  this  peculiar  endowment  of  the  left  chambers,  and  the  correspond- 
ing qualification  in  the  nature  of  the  blood  which  is  thrown  into  them,  con- 
tinuing to  co-operate  and  to  improve  together,  the  heart  becomes  duly  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  respond  to  the  important  crisis,  at  which  an  unadulterated 
fluid  reaches  it  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

It  is  very  conceivable  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  foetal  term,  when  the 
internal  equilibrium  and  symmetry  of  the  heart  have  become  somewhat  con- 
firmed by  the  increased  development  and  efficiency  of  its  other  parts,  the  main 
design  which  has  been  here  ascribed  to  the  Eustachian  valve,  now  resolved 
into  the  mere  protection  of  that  equilibrium  and  symmetry,  may  be  over- 
taken, or  finally  surpassed  in  importance,  by  such  other  duties  as  may  thus, 
incidentally  as  it  were,  devolve  upon  it. 

The  subsequent  imperfect  and  variable  condition  of  the  valve,  it  must  be 
admitted,  forbids  the  ascription  to  it  of  any  constant  function  in  the  perfect 

*  Martin  St  Ange :  Prize  Report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1832,  cited 
in  Fbod  on  the  JtrterieM,  4rc.    London,  1839. 
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sabject.  Is  it  not  possible  that  its  persistent  vestiges  may  bftTe  tb^  use  in 
assisting  to  maintain  snob  disturbance  of  the  blood  in  tbe  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  as  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  coagulation  in  tbe  cases  of 
congestion  which  frequently  occur,  in  health  and  in  disease,  from  sudden  and 
transient  pulmonary  obstruction  ? 


Art.  IX. — Contrihutions  to  Practical  Dermatology,  By  SiLAS  DuRKEE,  M.D. 
(Bead  before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  Boston.) 

Eczema  Impetiginodes, — Alfred  H.,  aged  67  years,  day-labourer,  small 
stature,  feeble  constitution,  temperate  habits,  weight  about  120  pounds.  He 
gave  the  following  account  of  himself.  His  disease  appeared  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  for  several  years  was  confined  to  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  face; 
and  from  his  description  I  judge  the  case  to  have  been  simple  eczema  origi- 
nally. After  the  lapse  of  some  dozen  years,  the  malady  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  head,  and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  there  except  a  partial  loss  ^ 
hair.  Upon  leaving  the  head,  it  broke  out  in  various  other  places,  sometimes 
on  one  spot,  sometimes  on  another.  He  stated  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  done  whatever  his  circum- 
stances would  allow  for  the  amelioration  of  his  complaint,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  bad  case  of  scrofula  by  the  physicians  who  had  prescribed 

He  called  upon  me  for  medical  advice  on  the  18th  of  December,  1848. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  disease  embraced  the  whole  of  the  neck, 
except  a  small  portion  of  integument  that  covered  the  trachea.  The  skin 
presented  a  highly  inflamed  and  excoriated  appearance.  In  some  spots  it 
was  covered  with  thin  laminated  scales;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  not 
defended  by  even  such  a  covering.  It  was  hypertrophied,  and  sprinkled  over 
with  numerous  transparent  vesicles  and  yellow-headed  pustules.  From  this 
region  there  was  an  exudation  of  thin  fluid,  which  produced  irritation  and 
smarting,  and  was  a  source  of  almost  ceaseless  torment  to  the  patient.  He 
experienced  no  little  inconvenience  whenever  he  attempted  to  move  his  head^ 
especially- in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  skin  could  not  be  put  upon  the  stretch 
without  producing  more  or  less  pain.  He  was  poorly  clad;  and  another 
^urce  of  suffering  to  him  was  the  exposure  of  the.  part  to  the  attrition  of  the 
cold  air.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  he  wore  a  pad  of  rags,  which  shielded  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abraded  surface,  while  it  absorbed  the  moisture  that  was 
continually  effused  upon  it. 

Upon  the  shoulders,  back,  and  abdomen,  were  numerous  irregular  blotches 
of  thin  orustaceous  squamao,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  some  of  them  being  in  nearly  a  dry  condition,  while 
from  the  others  the  puriform  matter  that  was  discharged,  required  the  parts 
to  be  covered  with  bits  of  rag  or  lint.  The  chest  and  shoulders  were  sprinkled 
over  with  a  great  number  of  isolated  pustules,  which  had  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  a  long  period.  They  were  much  larger  than  is  commonly  seen  in 
pure  impetigo.  They  were  likewise  more  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
tissue  than  is  usually  the  case  in  that  eruption,  wd  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  acne  pustulosa. 
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Upon  tbe  pnbio  region  the  disease  had  existed  for  several  years.  It  was 
originallj  simple  ecasema^  wiihoat  doubt^  bat  had  degenerated  into  the  variety 
now  under  consideration.  It  had  extended  from  the  symphysis,  and  spread- 
ing upward  and  outward  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  had  marked 
out  for  itself  a  broad  triangular  %ure,  and  was  a  sounse  of  great  discomfort 
to  the  patient.  The  laminated  crusts  upon  this  district  were  thinner  than  in 
mostc^er  places,  and  the  natural  pilous  covering  of  the  part  rendered  them 
less  adherent  The  disease  oecupied  the  whole  of  the  scrotum  also,  and  ^e 
integument  of  the  inguinal  folds  and  adjacent  skin  of  the  thighs.  There  were 
but  few  small  pustular  vesicles  and  but  a  trifling  exudation  in  this  regioUi 
whidi  in  sevexid  spots  was  perfectly  raw  and  inflamed,  as  we  see  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  a  blister.  Upon  the  popliteal  space  of  one  leg  was  a 
patch  as  large  as  the  whole  of  my  hand,  and  consisting  of  an  eruption  partly 
yesiealar  and  partly  pustular,  interspersed  between  flimsy  incrustations,  with 
here  and  there  portions  of  red,  shining  skin,  from  which  the  scabs  had  been 
detached.  The  disease  could  here  be  studied  in  all  its  different  phases. 
From  beneath  the  scabs  there  was  a  discharge  of  thin  puriform  matter;  and 
the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  several  thicknesses  of  rag  secured  to  the  part 
by  passing  a  bandage  round  the  knee.  Locomotion  of  the  limb  was  at  times 
considerably  impeded,  and  attended  with  no  little  inconvenience.  A  great 
portion  of  the  integument  covering  the  extremities  was  little  else  than  an  irre- 
gular patchwork  of  yellowish-brovm  incrustations,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were  quite  adherent,  and  partook  more  of  the  impetiginous  character  than 
those  did  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.  From  beneath  some  of  them,  semi- 
purulent  matter  was  continually  oozing  out,  so  that  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  do  them  up  as  well  as  he  could  in  bandages. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  rule  of  uniformity  which  appeared  to  regu- 
late the  development  of  the  eruption  upon  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
surface )  for  instance,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  of  each  arm, 
and  extending  upward,  was  a  cluster  of  vesicular  pustules,  almost  precisely 
alike  in  number,  size,  and  relative  position,  one  to  another,  as  well  as  in  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  maturity  to  another. 
The  same  symmetrical  arrangement,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  manifest  in 
various  other  instances.  Upon  the  scapulse  were  several  groups  occupying 
the  same  relative  localities;  so  upon  the  forearms,  about  the  shoulders,  and 
lower  extremities.  This  phenomenon  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pimples  of  psoriasis  guttata,  and  other  cutaneous  afleotions; 
and  its  explanation  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  in  those  portions 
of  integument  that  correspond  to  each  other,  there  is  an  exact  identity  of 
anatomical  mechanism  in  the  structure  of  the  primordial  atoms  of  cells,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels  and  other  tissues,  which,  together,  make  up 
that  complex  exterior  investment,  the  skin. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  covering  the  sacrum  was  marked  by  an 
indelible  cicatrix  with  corrugations,  the  product  of  an  impetiginous  ulceration 
which  had  existed  there  several  years  before,  and  was  not  unlike  the  scar 
occasioned  by  a  superficial  bum.  Upon  the  right  hip  there  was  a  large  irre- 
gular scar  of  like  origin  and  aspect;  and  another  commencing  near  the  angle 
of  the  two  or  three  lower  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  extending  downward  and 
forward  three  or  four  inches.  The  disease  had  left  similar  footprints  of  its 
former  habitat  on  some  dozen  other  places.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
eruption  upon  the  places  where  the  cicatrices  remained  was  an  impetigo  un- 
mingled  with  eczema;  for,  although  both  diseases  are  seated  in  the  dermoid 
follicles,  yet  the' permanent  marks,  such  as  are  mentioned  above,  are  rarely^ 
if  ever,  seen  as  a  sequence  of  any  variety  of  eczema. 
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It  b  luurdly  worth  wlule  to  deaeribe  more  at  length  the  diffnent  appear- 
aaces,  and  the  Yarions  intermediate  stages  ezistinff  between  the  elementaiy 
type  and  the  final  period  of  the  disease ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  state  precisely 
what  proportion  of  the  entire  sur&oe  was  implicated;  bnt  I  think  it  may  be 
said  with  tmth  that  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  affected  at  the  time  the  case 
came  under  my  care.  The  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands,  and  some  other 
of  the  lymphatics,  were  swollen,  and  had  been  in  that  preternatural  condition 
more  or  less  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  surface  diseased,  the  patient  had  for  the 
most  part  been  able  to  do  some  light  work  with  only  occasional  intermissions 
in  the  winter  season.  He  stated  that  for  a  year  or  two  before  I  saw  him  his 
general  health  had  suffered  more  than  it  preyiously  had  from  the  constant 
annoyance  which  the  eruption  produced.  He  had  a  poor  appetite,  rather 
restless  nights,  costiveness,  tongue  red  and  cracked,  general  feebleness,  and  a 
small  pulse  at  sixty  per  minute. 

[Considering  the  duration  of  the  malady,  the  extent  of  ground  it  coyered, 
the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  as  giving  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  the  case,  I  invited  several  physicians  and  the  students  of  the  Tie- 
mont  Medical  School  to  see  him  before  the  treatment  was  commenced.] 

Treatment. — Entertaining  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  use  of  animal 
food  would  tend  to  increase  his  superficial  infirmity,  the  patient  had  for  some 
time  almost  wholly  abstained  from  it.  He  stated  that  his  medical  advisers 
recommended  this  course.  But  his  debile  condition  at  this  time  clearly  indi- 
cated the  propriety  of  putting  him  upon  a  generous  diet;  and  he  was  advised, 
among  other  things,  to  eat  freely  of  beef,  mutton,  milk,  apples,  oranges,  &c. 
He  was  prohibited  the  use  of  pork  and  all  kinds  of  shell  fish.  He  was 
directed  to  keep  warmly  clad,  and  to  wash  thoroughly  every  night  in  soft 
warm  water  and  soap.  His  poverty  did  not  enable  him  to  tsJce  the  ordinary 
¥rarm  bath.  At  bedtime  he  was  to  use  the  following  ointment :  R.  Unguent 
aq.  rosar.  ^iij ;  lodid.  sulphurb  9ij ;  01.  bergamot,  01.  lavandul.,  aa  q.  s.  M. 
For  internal  use:  B.  Syr.  sarsa.  comp.  ^iv;  lodid.  potassao  ^iv.  M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  cold  water  morning  and  night  for  one 
week ;  afterwards  take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Keep  the  bowels 
open  with  syrup  of  aenuA  pro  re  nata. 

Fetyruary  1,  1849. — Patient  called  to-day,  it  being  about  six  weeks  from 
his  first  visit.  Said  he  had  followed  the  directions  faithfully.  Appetite 
quite  good;  bowels  easily  regulated  by  the  senna;  his  health  had  improved 
considerably;  disease  of  the  skin  nearly  gone.  The  integument  so  recently 
covered  with  large  blotches  of  scaly  incrustations,  &c.  looked  red  and  shining, 
but  otherwise  it  was  nearly  in  a  normal  state.  There  were  some  six  or  eight 
spots  covered  with  lamellar  incrustations,  which  remained  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  any  application  had  been  made;  but  no  new  eruption  had 
come  out.  The  bandage  roand  the  knee,  and  the  folds  of  cotton  cloth  being 
no  longer  needed,  were  laid  aside.  The  ointment  was  altered  to  the  strength 
of  a  scruple  of  the  iodide  of  sulphur  to  the  ounce,  and  to  be  applied  night 
and  morning  to  the  few  remaining  places  which  had  not  yet  healed. 

March  2,  1849. — Patient  call^.  He  stated  that,  after  his  visit  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  eruption  manifested  a  disposition  to  reappear  in  some  of  the  old 
places.  This  new  eruption  was  strictly  eczematous,  and  may  be  considered 
as  factitious,  for  it  was  due  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  strong  iodine  ointment ;  and  instead  of  that,  the  following 
was  used  upon  the  new  crop  of  vesicular  patches  with  good  effect :  B.  Ung. 
aq.  rosar.  |i;  Plumbi  subcarbonat  5i;  Cretae  praeparat.  9ij.    M.     Apply 
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it  freely  three  or  fonr  times  a  day.  The  iodine  ointment  was  still  applied 
upon  the  few  places  which  as  yet  remained  nearly  unchanged  by  what  had 
been  done  to  ihem.  The*  improvement,  with  the  exception  just  named,  con- 
tinued to  advance  quite  satisfactorily;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  abnormal 
habit  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  was  nearly  broken  up.  Instead  of  the 
iodide  of  potassa,  which  the  patient  had  taken  now  about  ten  weeks,  the 
arsenious  acid  was  substituted  as  in  the  following  pill,  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed in  various  cutaneous  aflfections  for  several  years  in  preference  to  any 
other  mode  of  administering  arsenic :  K.  Oxid.  arsenic,  alb.  grs.  iv;  Pulv.  rad. 
glycyrrh.  Jss;  Pulv.  piper  nigri  grs.  xxv;  Extr.  conii  5ij.  M.  ft.  pil.  No.  Ixiv. 
He  took  one  pill  every  morning  directly  after  breakfast  for  thirty  days;  then 
omitted  them  by  my  directions  for  one  week;  then  commenced  again  and 
took  them  as  isit  first  until  they  were  all  gone.  [In  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  the  use  of  arsenic  for  a  long  time,  the  extract  of  conium  in  com- 
bination, as  in  the  above  pill,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal disturbance  which  the  arsenic  might  otherwise  produce.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  opium  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjuvant,  but  its  constipating  quality 
is  an  objection,  and  on  this  account  the  conium  is  to  be  preferred.  1  have 
often  given  this  pill  for  six  or  eight  successive  months,  with  occasional  inter- 
missions of  a  few  days ;  and  sometimes  two  pills  a  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  reduced  to  one  pill  daily.  They  should  always  be  taken  im- 
mediately after  eating.  See  Dr.  Green's  Compendium  of  Cutaneom  JDu- 
eases;  also  the  New  York  Medical  Bulletin  for  May,  1844.] 

The  patient  repeated  his  calls  pretty  regularly,  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  his  condition  was  in  all  respects  so  &r 
improved  that  he  had  no  need  to  consult  me.  Now  and  then  he  reported  a 
trifling  relapse  or  new  outbreak  of  eczematous  eruption;  but  it  was  of  very 
slight  character,  and  always  yielded  to  the  lead  ointment  in  a  fbw  days.  1 
occasionally  meet  the  patient  in  the  streets,  and  he  uniformly  replies,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  that  he  remains  free  from  his  malady.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  my  attendance  upon  him,  he  has  had  a  carte  blanche  to  call  upon  me 
whenever  he  had  occasion,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  renewed  his  visits 
had  his  ancient  enemy  a^in  made  its  appearance. 

Jan,  1, 1851. — Met  the  patient  to-day  in  the  street.  Informed  him  of  my 
inteiition  to  report  his  case  to  this  society,  and  asked  him  if  he  still  remained 
free  from  the  disease  upon  his  skin.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  said, 
also,  that  he  had  gained  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  flesh  since  his  cutaneous 
difficulty  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

Remarks, — ^Notwithstanding  the  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  had  existed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  foregoing  case,  yet  it  admitted  of  an  easy  cure ;  and, 
although  the  malady  belonged  to  a  class  essentially  inflammatory,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  reducing  plan  of  treatment  would  have  resulted  preju- 
dicially. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  disease  was  perpetuated  and 
aggravated  in  consequence  of  the  enfeebled  vitality  of  the  subject ;  and  hence 
the  curative  indication  was  'directed  mainly  towards  infusing  a  more  vigorous 
tone  into  his  constitution,  while  the  applications,  addressed  directly  to  the 
local  affection,  werq  mostly  of  a  stimulating  character.  The  decided  impe- 
tiginous quality  which  preponderated  in  the  case  while  it  was  under  my  care 
shows  why  this  local  treatment  was  borne  so  well.    In  any  other  form  or 
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Tarieiy  of  eczema  it  would  have  been  injiirioiiBi  except  in  some  chronic  case 
wliere  bat  a  small  spot  of  skin  was  inrolyed. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  almost  daily  seen  individuals,  especially 
females,  who  have  been  striving  with  utmost  diligence  to  rid  themselves  of 
some  superficial  blemish,  by  a  long  process  of  what  may  be  termed  semi- 
starvation;  but  not  one  in  fifty  of  these  persons  ever  obtained  the  reward 
which  would  have  been  so  welcome  to  them,  and  which  their  spirit  of  perse- 
vering self-denial  would  seem  to  have  merited.  Some  years  ago,  a  young 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  a  pustular  eruption  of  moderate  severity  up<Hi 
her  &ce,  and,  in  the  hope  of  annihilating  it,  she  abandoned  the  use  of  meat, 
butter,  and  most  other  substantial  articles  of  food  for  two  years ;  she  did  not 
allow  herself,  of  our  native  fruits,  so  much  as  an  apple  or  a  pear  in  that  time. 
She  lived  on  potatoes,  bread,  rice,  tea,  and  coffee,  with  sugar  and  milk.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was  that  she  lost  some  flesh,  and  all  her  hope,  but 
none  of  her  malady.    Scores  of  such  eases  might  be  related. 

As  it  regards  diet  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  disorders,  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  appropriate  which  is  calculated  to  secure  a  healthy  stand- 
ard of  the  vumtaSf  and  on  no  account  should  any  dietetic  habits  of  an  opposite 
tendency  be  allowed,  for  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  paramount  to  any 
partial  evil  that  may  be  upon  him.  There  are  some  articles  of  food  that 
should  be  withheld.  I  have  for  some  years  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  pork  and  shell  fish  was  injurious  to  persons  labouring  under  any  serious 
form  of  skin  disease.  Some  dermatologists  not  only  forbid  their  patients  the 
use  of  the  articles  just  mentioned,  but  also  all  kinds  of  wild  game.  We  know 
that  the  Hebrew  tribes,  who,  from  climate  and  mode  of  life,  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  certain  cutaneous  maladies,  were  not  allowed  to  eat  pork,  nor  any 
kind  of  fish  that  had  not  fins  |  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  this  prohibi- 
tion, in  addition  to  its  religious  import,  had  reference  to  their  physical  welfare. 

I  will  here  mention  a  case  which  came  under  my  immediate  observation 
some  months  ago.  A  gentleman,  somewhat  dyspeptic,  undertook  to  improve 
his  digestive  powers  by  the  use  of  the  best  kind  of  smoked  ham  three  times 
a-day.  He  ate  freely  of  it,  the  fat  and  the  lean,  sometimes  cooked,  and  some- 
times raw,  and  used  no  other  animal  food  for  about  nine  months.  He  had 
the  fat  and  the  lean  parts  cut  up  and  minced  together  very  fine.  It  suited  his 
taste,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  his  stomach.  He  took  it  with  brown 
bread  toasted.  His  drink  was  water  and  milk.  He  gained  flesh,  and  his 
general  health  improved  quite  satisfactorily;  but  at  length  he  got  disgusted 
with  his  monotonous  bill  of  fare,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  bacon  en- 
tirely. In  the  mean  time,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  boils.  They  first 
appeared  about  both  knee-joints;  then  higher  up  on  the  thighs;  and,  finally, 
on  the  body  and  upper  extremities.  He  had  four  in  the  right  axillary  space ; 
two  at  one  time.  They  continued  to  form  in  successive  *crops. to  the  number 
of  forty  in  four  months.  They  finally  disappeared  without  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine.    The  gentleman  attributed  them,  and  I  think  correctly,  to  the  great 
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qnan^ties  of  bacon  which  he  took.  But  the  st(»y  of  his  cafamiitieg  is  not  yet 
finished.  After  commencing  upon  his  new  plan  of  livings  he  had  a  pretty 
sharp  attack  of  eczema  upon  the  pubic  region.  It  was  removed  in  about  three 
months  by  topical  applications^  and  by  his  return  to  a  more  miscellaneous 
diet.  Before  his  excessive  use  of  bacoa^  this  man  had  always  been  exempt 
&om  all  cutaneous  eruptions. 

It  is  not  uncommon^  both  in  eczema  and  impetigo^  for  the  lymphatic  glandist 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  local  difficulty  to  be  more  or  less  en- 
larged^ and  to  remain  in  that  condition  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
cutaneous  lesion ;  and  this  glandular  tumefaction  has  often  been  erroneously 
regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of  a  strumous  diathesis  in  the  patient;  and  tittni 
the  word  scrofula  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  nosological  scapegoat  for 
maladies  which  are  entitled  to  a  more  appropriate  and  definite  place  in  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases.  We  might  with  equal  reason  infer  that  every 
abdominal  efnlargement  in  the  female  was  a  case  of  pregnancy,  or  that  every 
sore  nipple  was  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  as  to  suppose  that  those  cutaneous  affec- 
tions which  are  attended  with  glandular  engorgements,  such  as  existed  in  th^ 
case  we  have  been  considering,  were  necessarily  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  see  here  the  efiects  of  the  law  of  sympathy,  and  nothing  else. 
The  same  condition  exists  in  the  axillary  glands  from  the  irritation  produced 
by  a  blister  of  flies  upon  the  arm,  or  by  the  vaccine  virus;  so  in  the  process  of 
infantile  dentition,  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  sometimes  swell  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  the  inflammation  terminates  in  an  abscess.  Various  other 
instances,  showing  a  sympathetic  participation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  when 
other  structures  are  primarily  involved  in  disease,  might  be  addueed.  W« 
know  nothing  of  this  law  except  by  its  effects.  We  see  its  operation  and  its 
ambiguity  everywhere  in  the  animal  economy,  just  as  the  natural  philosopher 
witnesses  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  universal  law  of  gravitation  in 
Hie  physical  world  about  him.  He  can  reason  and  judge  of  this  principle 
only  by  its  effects.  So  also  in  regard  to  light.  We  may  ask  him,  what  is 
light?  is  it  a  material  substance  in  nature,  or  is  it  only  a  property  of  matter? 
Human  science  is  not  yet  prepared  to  answer.  And  if  the  medical  man,  in 
his  study  of  some  of  the  deep  principles  of  animal  life,  occasionally  finds 
himself  in  terra  incognita,  he  is  still  on  equal  ground  with  the  natural  philoso- 
pher, who,  although  surrounded  on  every  side  by  living  floods  of  light,  is 
nevertheless,  in  regard  to  that  light,  in  the  regions  of  utter  darkness. 

The  following  case  is  in  almost  every  particular  in  perfect  contrast  with  the 
preceding  one,  so  far  as  the  appeanmces  of  the  two,  when  they  came  under 
my  care,  were  concerned;  and  to  the  practitioner  not  familiar  with  the  various 
modifications  which  time  and  other  circumstances  produce  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases of  the  same  family,  it  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  the  two  be- 
longed to  the  same  class,  and  had  also  a  common  elementary  form  or  type  by 
which  the  relationship  could  be  recognized  and  established;  yet  such  is  the 
&ct. 
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Eczema  MercwriaU.  Tueidaj,  May  16;  1849. — ^Was  called  to  visit  Miss 
0.,  aged  nineteen  jearS;  of  full;  robuet  habit,  li^t  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
delicate  skin. 

About  three  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  she  took  the  advice  of  a  distinguished 
physician  relative  to  a  tumour  which  appeared  in  the  right  breast  in  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  and  had  gradually  increased. 

With  a  view  to  d^perse  tibe  tumour,  the  application  of  ^^Emplastmm  hy- 
drargyri  cum  ammoniace  quatuor  digitorum''  to  the  breast  was  prescribed, 
with  directions  for  it  to  remain  on  the  part  three  weeks.  It  remained  on 
twelve  days,  and  then  fell  off  of  its  own  accord,  having  lost  its  adhesive  qua- 
lity ;  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  kind  and  size  was  applied  in  its  stead,  and 
remained  on  until  the  day  previous  to  my  visit.  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  the 
month,  a  minute  vesicular  eruption,  attended  with  great  heat,  redness,  smart- 
ing, and  pruritus,  appeared  upon  the  diseased  breast  and  adjacent  parts.  On 
Sunday  night,  patient  got  no  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
eruption  and  its  accompaniments,  which  had  become  still  more  severe  and 
annoying.  On  Monday,  the  14th,  in  addition  to  the  troubles  already  men- 
tioned, the  fiuse  began  to  swell,  and  the  eruption  continued  to  spread  in  every 
direction.  The  patient  and  her  friends  became  somewhat  alarmed,  and  again 
consulted  the  physician,  who  directed  the  plaster  to  be  removed,  and  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice  to  be  applied  in  its  stead,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  to  be  taken  once  in  three  days. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  neck,  and  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  extremities,  exhibited  an  intense  redness,  and  was  covered 
with  extremely  small  vesicles,  thickly  crowded  together;  in  some  spots  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  the  eruption  was  so  minute  that  it  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  although  distinctly  visible  with  a  common  pockeli 
magnifier ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  face  a  good  deal  swollen,  and  presented  a  rough 
mottled  aspect,  but  had  less  eruption  and  efflorescence  upon  it  than  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  Patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  head;  tongue  red  and  moist; 
mouth  and  throat  sore;  deglutition  painful;  no  salivation,  or  mercurial 
odour  from  the  breath;  hands  and  feet  cold;  bowels  constipated;  pulse 
eighty,  and  moderately  fiill. 

Directed  the  patient  to  take  an  emollient  bath,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  gallons  of  warm  water,  with  four  or  five  quarts  of  thick  oatm^  gruel 
to  be  added.  She  remained  in  the  bath  until  a  sensation  of  faintness  was 
induced.  This  was  according  to  my  directions.  After  the  bath,  she  took  a 
small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  surface  was  kept  wet  most  of  the 
time  for  twenty-four  hours  with  the  following  lotion :  Emuls.  amygdal.  ^xvi; 
Liq.  plumb,  subacetat.  5iij ;  Acid  hydrocyanic.  Jiij*  M.  The  emollient  bath 
to  be  repeated  again  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  For  nourishment  and 
drinks,  arrowroot,  xice  water,  toast  water,  orangeade,  lemonade,  ad  libitum. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  operated  twice. 

On  making  my  visit  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  found  the  patient  had 
passed  a  bad  night,  and  got  but  little  sleep.  The  only  relief  she  experienced 
was  while  taking  the  warm  gruel  baths.  She  stated  that  while  in  them  she 
was  comparatively  comfortable.  She  suffered  much  from  nausea  at  the  sto- 
mach ;  great  prostration  and  sense  of  suffocation.  The  face  was  dotted  over 
with  vesicles  and  greatly  swollen,  so  much  so  that  the  eyes  and  even  the  eye- 
lashes were  entirely  concealed  from  view,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance 
obliterated.  She  complained  of  great  pain  and  soreness  in  the  face  and  head, 
and  about  the  throat  and  &uces,  especially  when  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  on  this  account  she  preferred  the  best  position  she  could  find  in  an  arm- 
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ohair  rather  than  to  be  in  bed.  In  &ct,  such  was  her  dread  to  be  placed  in 
a  lying  posture  that  she  scarcely  made  trial  of  the  bed  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  this  visit.  The  tongue  vas  moist  and  red;  and  slightly 
swollen.  The  whole  vocal  apparatus  was  in  such  a  condition;  from  the  in- 
flammation and  sorenesS;  that  she  could  not  converse;  except  to  answer  ques- 
tions with  the  utmost  brevity.  The  skin  was  intensely  hot  and  dry.  The 
eruption  now  occupied  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  except  the  hands  and 
feet;  and  the  vesicles;  which  first  appeared  upon  the  chest  and  back;  had  in- 
creased in  size;  and  contained  a  lactescent  fluid;  constituting  the  jmshdar 
vesicles  of  Cazenave.  At  this  time,  alsO;  the  patient  began  to  be  annoyed 
by  a  most  troublesome  prurituS;  burning  paiu;  and  inflammation  about  the 
rectum  and  pudendal  region — the  latter  being  greatly  swollen.  The  discharge 
of  urine  from  the  fourth  day  of  the  attack  until  near  its  termination  was 
small  in  quantity  and  attended  with  some  dysuria.  I  may  remark  herC;  also, 
that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  thirst  was  quite  moderate; 
and  the  pulse;  which  was  small  and  feeblc;  did  not  at  any  time  reach  beyond 
90  per  minute. 

The  warm  emollient  bath  was  ordered  for  the  patient  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  prepared;  and  was  to  be  repeated  again  in  the  evening  and  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  was  to  remain  in  as  long  as  possible  without  feinting.  Continue 
the  use  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  lotion.  Warm  fomentations  to  be  constantly 
applied  to  the  rectum  and  neighbouring  demesnes.  Ten  grains  pulv.  ipe- 
caeuan.  comp.  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  repeat  the  dose;  if  neces- 
sary^  in  three  hours.  K.  Spirit,  nit.  dulc.  ^ij.  Put  three  teaspoonfuls  into 
three  gills  of  gum  water,  and  let  her  drink  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Let 
her  dnnk  freely;  alsO;  of  elm  gruel;  rice  water,  and  the  like.  Jug  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet.     Keep  chamber  cool  and  well  ventilated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  invasion,  I  again  saw  the  patient 
Found  her  bolstered  up  in  bed,  in  which  attitude  ^e  had  been  most  of  the 
time  since  my  last  visit.  She  insisted  that  it  was  the  only  position  in  which 
she  could  obtain  any  rest,  on  account  of  the  pain  in  the  head;  swelling  and 
distress  about  head;  facC;  &c.  The  Dover's  powder  gave  her  tolerable  rest 
the  previous  night.  She  took  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  which 
prochiced  one  dejection.  Says  she  derives  more  benefit  from  the  soothing 
effect  of  the  warm  gruel  baths  and  fomentations  than  from  all  else  done  for 
her.  A  profuse  salivation  from  the  mouth  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day;  numerous  vesicles  upon  the  ears,  face,  neck,  chest;  and  shoulders 
had  broken,  and  from  these  a  profuse,  ichorous  discharge  was  poured  out ; 
also  from  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  eyeS; 
labia  pudendi,  and  rectum.  The  acrimonious  effusion  produced  a  most  un- 
comfortable smarting  and  excoriations,  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
inflamed  integument;  and,  as  a  consequence,  her  sufferings  were  greatly 
a^ravated.  The  eyes  were  still  buried  in  the  tumefaction  of  the  lids,  the 
pain  and  irritation  in  which  were  as  great  as  are  witnessed  in  an  attack  of  acute 
ophthalmia.  She  continued  to  have  nausea;  except  when  asleep,  without 
scarcely  any  mitigation  or  intermission,  and  great  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
unless  prevented  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  She  had  at  this  time 
more  distress  in  the  head,  chest,  and  throat  than  she  had  hitherto  experienced. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  serous  exudation  from  the  skin,  and  from 
the  mucous  outlets,  until  its  discontinuance,  a  fetid  odour  from  the  patient, 
cksely  resembling  the  exhalation  from  putrid  fish,  was  very  perceptible. 
The  atmosphere  for  several  feet  around  the  bedside  was  impregnated  with  it. 
The  efiEluvium  was  entirely  distinct  in  character  from  that  produced  by  ordi- 
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nary  ptyalism.  The  true  meroorial  fetor  of  the  breath  was  not  present  ill 
the  least  degree  at  any  time  daring  the  patient's  illness.  The  use  of  the 
Prossio  acid  lotion  ttid  not  appear  to  do  any  good,  and  it  was  diaoontinned, 
and  a  decoction  of  wheat  faran,  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  plumbi  safe- 
aeet,,  was  substituted  for  it  The  proportions  were—decoction  of  bran  §zYi ; 
extr.  plumbi  5ij*  M.^  This  was  applied  with  soft  linen  rags  upon  the  whole 
surfaee  of  body  and  Hmbs  several  times  a  day.  The  compomid  infusk>n  of 
roses  was  directed  to  be  used  as  a  gaigle  every  two  hours  during  the  day. 

At  my  visit  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  eczema,  I  found  that  during  the 
previous  night  the  patient  got  some  sleep  from  die  opiate  which  she  todk. 
Constitutional  symptoms  much  the  same  as  at  last  report ;  but  some  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin.  The  scarlet  red  tint  of  the  inte- 
gument  about  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  &ce  began  to  assume  a  dusky  hue,  and 
the  eruption  upon  these  localities  became  oonfluent,  and  formed  into  cireukr 
groups  or  discs,  leaving  intermediate  spaces  of  a  lighter  and  more  natural 
colour,  and  imparting  to  the  surface  a  general  aspect  not  unlike  rubeola. 
Nearly  simultaneously  with  these  changes,  the  minute  vesicles  on  the  extremi- 
ties increased  in  size  and  numbers;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
their  limpid  contents  passed  into  an  opaque,  sero-purulent£uid.  Treatment 
continued. 

On  the  following  night  was  called  up  at  1  o'clock  to  visit  Miss  G.  She 
was  bolstered  up  in  bed,  and  was  suffering  with  excruciating  distress  in  the 
face,  bead,  rectum,  and  other  localities.  The  acrid  secretion  trickled  down 
upon  the  face  like  tears  upon  the  cheeks  of  a  weeping'child;  and  from  vanous 
other  districts  it  oozed  out  more  than  ever  upon  &e  highly  sensitive  skin; 
and  from  this  circumstance  alone  could  I  account  for  the  sudden  exacerbation 
of  symptoms  that  so  tormented  the  sufferer.  The  pulse  was  ninety  per 
minute,  and  small,  and,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  intermittent.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  throat  remained  about  the  same  as  at  the  two  last 
visits. 

The  temperament  of  the  patient  was  by  no  means  of  a  nervous  character. 
She  was  calm ;  and  her  fortitude  in  this  season  of  her  agony  showed  '^  how 
sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

About  nine  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  she  took  9ss  of  Dover's  powder, 
but  did  not  experience  its  usual  anodyne  effect.  The  &mily  happened  to  have 
some  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  and  I  gave  her  5^ss  in  oranse-water. 
As  a  topical  application,  Groulard's  extract  of  lead,  a  teaspoonful  to  about  five 
gills  of  warm  water.  The  patient  was  very  much  relieved  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  continued  for  several  hours.  The 
disease  had. now  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  its  violence.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms  all  changed  for  the  better,  and  so  oontinaed 
to  the  last. 

The  final  stage  of  the  disease  was  not  characterized  by  any  circumstance 
different  from  what  occurs  in  other  varieties  of  eczema.    The  serous  discharge 

*  The  translator  of  Cazenave  mentions  in  a  note  that  he  once  saw  a  person  with  this 
remarkable  variety  of  eczema  rubrum,  as  he  terms  it,  and  that  the  greatest  benefit  was 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  scalded  bran.  As  I  have  frequently  been  asked  how  it 
should  be  prepared,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  a  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  turn 
on  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  one  quart  of  the  bran  j  stir  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  As  a  soothing  application,  it  will  be  found  useful 
in  other  varieties  of  eczema,  especially  in  the  acute  stage.  It  may  be  used  with  the 
utmost  freedom  on  any  place  or  person,  and  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be  borne 
conveniently.  When  applied  quite  warm,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  than  when 
cold.    Rags  wet  with  it  may  remain  on  the  part 
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rapidly  diminisbed  in  quantity^  became  concrete^  and  formed  into  thin,  soft, 
laminated  incrustations.  These  were  cast  off  from  many  patches  in  large 
flakes,  and  other  incrustations  were  formed  and  detached  in  rapid  succession. 
They  served,  for  the  time  being,  as  a  useful  covering  and  protection  to  the 
subjacent  tissue,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  such  a  nigh  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  required  a  period  of  several  weeks  for  the  full  and  perfect 
restoration  of  its  normal  structure  and  functions. 

The  eruption  appeared  one  day  later,  and  was  somewhat  less  copiously  de- 
veloped upon  the  anna  and  legs  than  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the 
face ;  and  it  appeared  one  day  later  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hands  and 
feet  than  it  did  upon  the  superior  portions  of  the  extremities ;  and  in  these 
particulars  it  seemed  to  be  governed  by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  we 
witness  in  the  external  manifestation  of  measles.  The  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles evolved  upon  the  extremities  did  not  burst  through  their  epidermic  enve- 
lop, except  in  those  which  attained  comparatively  a  large  size,  the  fluid  in  the 
smaller  specimens  being  absorbed.  The  vesicles  seated  on  the  other  districts 
poured  out  their  contents  in  a  very  profuse  manner  for  five  or  six  days,  so 
that  the  eyes,  ears,  face,  neck,  chest,  &c.,  were  constantly  bedewed  with  the 
exudation;  and  this  circumstance  contributed  materially  to  augment  the 
patient's  sufferings,  which  at  times  were  very  intense. 

The  tarsal  glands  were  somewhat  inflamed  for  a  few  weeks.  Many  of 
the  hairs  fell  out  from  the  edge  of  the  lids,  but  were  reproduced  in  due  time. 
By  the  thirteenth  day  from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  eczema  upon  the  chest, 
the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  that  my  visits  were  discontinued;  and  she 
has  enjoyed  good  health  from  that  day  to  this. 

Remarks. — The  first  observation  that  suggests  itself  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  foregoing  case  is  that  the  (constitution  of  the  patient  was 
endowed  with  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that  rendered  the  action  of  mercury 
highly  poisonous  to  the  system.  What  this  idiosyncrasy  was  we  know  not, 
nor  of  its  presence  could  any  one  have  had  either  knowledge  or  indication  d 
priori;  and  of  course  no  possible  blame  should  be  attached  to  the  medical 
adviser  who  recommended  the  application  of  the  plaster.  Probably  not  one 
individual  in  a  thousand  would  show  such  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  its 
action  as  did  the  unfortunate  lady  in  this  instance.  It  seems  pertinent  to 
state  that  the  father  of  this  patient  has  been  under  my  professional  supevvi- 
sion  more  or  less  for  several  years ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  salivated  by 
the  use  of  some  four  or  five  blue  pills  taken  in  so  many  days  by  my  direction. 
That  his  constitution  participates  largely  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  know.  He  has  been  the  father  of  five 
children — all  daughters,  and  all  inheriting  the  strumous-  taint.  One  of  th^n 
died  about  a  year  since  with  phthisis,  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  another, 
a  little  older,  is  now  in  the  very  last  stage  of  that  disease. 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  medical  profession 
that  individuals  of  scrofulous  temperament  do  not  tolerate  the  use  of  mercu- 
rial preparations  so  conveniently  or  advantageously  as  those  whose  system  is 
exempt  from  the  peculiarity  in  question.  I  certainly  can  add  the  testimony 
of  my  own  experience  of  twenty  years  in  support  of  this  idea. 
No.  XLin.— July,  1851.  8 
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StricUy  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  every  medicine,  and  every  other 
sabstance  taken  into  the  system,  whether  through  the  skin,  the  stomach, 
longs,  or  any  other  medium,  may  be  regarded  as  a  poison,  unless  its  natural 
properties  are  adapted  to  supply  material  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
the  animal  economy;  but  of  the  modus  operandi  upon  the  tissoea  and 
organs,  we  know  literally  nothing — not  even  of  a  grain  of  ipecac.,  whether  its 
specific  action  be  displayed  upon  the  skin  or  the  stomach.  We  see  the  effect^ 
the  result ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  can,  with  all  our  attainments  in 
medical  philosophy,  explain  or  comprehend  the  workings  of  the  machinery 
producing  this  result.  And  in  the  case  before  us,  all  that  we  can  claim  to 
know  is  that  a  certain  poison  was  taken  into  the  system  through  the  agency 
of  the  cutaneous  absorbents,  and  that  another  nature  employed  another  sys- 
tem of  vessels,  which  we  call  the  excernents,  for  the  expulsion  of  that  poison. 

To  a  practitioner  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  progress 
of  a  severe  case  of  mercurial  eczema,  it  may  seem  that,  in  describing  the  con- 
^itition  of  my  patient,  I  have  sometimes  indulged  in  language  of  extravagant 
hyperbole,  not  warranted  by  her  symptoms  or  sufferings;  I  beg,  therefore,  to 
submit  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  dermatologists  who  have  particularly  de- 
scribed this  variety  of  eczema.  Dr.  Green  says :  ''  In  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease  characterized  as  febrile  or  ma%nan^,  which  seem  generally  to  be 
induced  by  persistence  in  the  use  of  mercury,  after  the  eruption  has  once 
madb  its  appearance,  the  vesicles  are  larger,  and  evolved  amid  extreme  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  violent  febrile  symptoms,  great  heat  of  surface,  and 
swelling  upon  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  about  to  appear.  The  eruption  is 
of  a  dusky  red  or  purple  hue,  and  the  vesicles,  when  they  burst,  which  they 
do  before  long,  discharge  abundantly.  The  cuticle,  in  bad  cases,  is  even  de- 
tached in  large  flaps,  and  extensive  excoriated  and  bleeding  surfaces  are  then 
exposed.  The  pain  which  accompanies  the  disease  is  excessive.''  Professor 
Wilson  remarks  that  in  the  most  severe  form  of  the  affection,  namely,  in  that 
produced  by  a  continuance  in  the  use  of  mercury  after  the  eruption  has  ap- 
peared, the  face  is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  throat  tume- 
fied and  painful,  the  colour  of  the  efflorescence  of  a  deep  purple,  and*  all  the 
symptoms  aggravated. 

Eczema  mereuriale  is  a  rare  form  of  cutaneous  affection.  Besides  the  case 
we  have  been  considering,  I  have  never  seen  but  one.  It  was  comparatively 
mild,  and  was  induced  by  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 
taken  daily  in  grain  doses  in  combination  with  squills  and  tart,  antimony  for 
a  pulmonary  affection.  The  whole  skin  was  involved  in  the  eruption,  which 
lasted  about  twelve  days.  The  patient  was  a  female  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  She  had  no  ptyalism,  nor  was  there  an  emanation  of  the  fish-like  odour 
in  her  case.  The  serous  fluid  of  the  vesicles  was  not  discharged  upon  the 
surface  at  all,  but  was  conveyed  back  into  the  system  by  the  absorbents ;  and 
I  regard  this  as  the  reason  why  no  peculiar  smell  was  produced  in  this  case. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  peculiar  odour,  resembling  rotten  fish. 
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was  coeval  with  the  discharge  of  tte  fluid  from  the  vesicles,  and  is  to  be 
attributed  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  decomposition  of  that  fluid;  but  I  must 
venture  an  expression  of  my  belief  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  was  due 
mainly  to  the  influence  derived  from  the  mercury  which  had  been  imbibed 
into  the  system.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  smell  was  accidental 
merely,  dependent  on  decomposition  or  putrefaction ;  although  I  confess  this 
fhought  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  a  time.  But  the  probability  in'  re- 
gard to  the  mercurial  origin  of  the  odour  derives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  case  cited  by  Professor  Wilson.  The  offiBUsive  odour  which  was  p<Jured 
out  from  the  abraded  dermis  is  compared  to  putrid  fish. — (Wilson  on  the 
Shinf  p.  169.)  Dr.  Green,  in  his  Compendium  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  re- 
lates an  instance  of  mercurial  eczema  which  came  under  his  care  after  the 
patient  had  been  ill  with  it  ten  weeks.  The  case  had  then  become  chronic. 
Its  early  history  is  not  given,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  under  con- 
sideration. In  nearly  all  instances  of  eczema,  especially  where  an  extensive 
surface  is  involved,  and  where  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  poured  out 
freely  upon  the  integument,  it  is  truly  "  a  sickly-smelling  discharge  ;*'  but 
the  odour  is  as  unlike  the  one  we  are  speaking  of  as  is  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  to  the  poppy. 

Another  pathological  problem  connected  with  the  specific  action  of  the 
mercury  in  the  foregoing  case  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  is,  that 
although  a  most  active  salivation  from  the  mouth  was  kept  up  for  some 
days,  the  fetor,  such  as  is  present  in  ordinary  cases  of  ptyalism  from  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  mercurials,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  breath  of  the 
patient  was  thoroughly  tested  in  reference  to  this  matter  by  several  medical 
gentlemen  who  saw  the  case  at  diflerent  times,  and  the  result  was  as  here 
stated. 

It  is  well  known  that  diabetes  is  accompanied  with  a  hay-like  scent  or 
odour  issuing  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  a  similar  sort  of  halitus  is 
exhaled  from  the  lungs.*  In  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisical  subjects  there  is 
an  odour  like  acetous  acid  almost  invariably  prevalent  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  apartment,  and  it'  requires  no  little  perfumery  to  neuthilize  it.  Itx 
typhus,  also,  the  experienced  and  observant  practitioner  would  rarely  mistake 
the  disease,  even  if  he  were  led  blindfold  to  the  bedside,  and  relied  upon  the 
impression  made  upon  his  olfactories,  as  the  only  medium  through  which  td 
form  a  diagnosis.  A  still  stronger  illustration  of  the  idea  before  us  may  be 
found  in  the  mouse-like  smell  which  is  always  exhaling  from  the  head  of  a 
child  diseased  with  porrigo  favosa.  In  all  these  instances,  and  in  others  that 
might  be  adduced,  there  is  an  exhalation  from  the  person  which  is  sui 
generis. 

Although  upon  the  spot  where  the  eruption  first  appeared,  the  epidermis 
was  thinner  than  in  some  other  regions,  yet  it  must  have  materially  hindered 
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the  process  of  cataneons  absorption.  And  it  is  a  corioos  fact  that  a  plaster 
covering  so  small  a  space,  and  composed  as  it  was  of  two  ingredients,  by  no 
means  in  a  state  of  minate  division  compared  with  what  they  were  susceptible 
of,  should  have  parted  with  a  quantity  of  its  morbific  properties  sufficient  to 
produce  such  a  violent  shock  upon  the  whole  system.  The  dose  was  certainly 
too  small  for  appreciation;  and  the  case  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
absorbent  power  of  the  skin  by  what  is  termed  the  icUraleptic  method^  even 
under  circumstances  un&vourable  for  such  action. 
BoflTOir,  January f  1851. 


Art.  X. —  On  the  Topical  Applieation  of  OMoroform.     By  John  H. 
Eauch,  M.D.,  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 

While  I  was  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
during  the  winter  of  1848  and  1849,  the  attention  of  the  class  was  called  by 
Prof.  Wood,  who  was  then  the  attending  physician,  to  a  case  of  facial  neuralgia, 
which  had  proved  rebellious  to  the  ordinary  remedies.  In  this  case,  the  Prof, 
prescribed  the  topical  application  of  chloroform,  with  the  most  decided  relief 
to  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  had  been  led  to  do  so  by 
the  favourable  report  of  Dr.  Hays,  who  had  made  use  of  the  application  in 
a  similar  case  with  the  most  happy  results.  This  was  the  first  time  I  wit- 
nessed the  external  application  of  chloroform  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia. 
During  the  summer  of  1849, 1  had  various  opportunities  to  test  its  merits  in 
relieving  pain  of  that  character,  the  results  of  which  were  so  satisfactory  that 
I  am  induced  to  enumerate  some  of  the  most  striking  cases. 

Case  I. — A  young  lady  was  suffering  acutely  from  a  violent  neuralgic 
headache.  A  flannel  cloth  was  saturated  with  chloroform,  and  applied  to 
that  part  of  her  head  most  affected;  the  pain  ceased  almost  instantaneously. 

Case  IL — An  elderly  lady  had  been  .suffering,  in  a  most  excruciating 
manner,  from  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  side  of  the  neck. 
The  application  was  made  as  stated  in  the  last  case,  and  she  was  relieved  as 
if  by  magic.     She  had  no  return  of  the  pain. 

From  that  time  until  the  present,  I  have  almost  daily  made  similar  appli- 
cations, with  nearly  the  same  result.  In  some  instances  the  relief  did  not 
prove  permanent,  but  all  that  was  necessary  in  such  cases  was  a  repetition  of 
the  application.  Generally  speaking,  I  found  that  it  gave  relief  to  all  head- 
aches not  dependent  upon  a  derangement  of  the  primsa  vise,  and  to  all  pains 
not  very  deep  seated.  When  first  applied  (so  as  to  prevent  its  evaporation), 
it  produces  a  cooling  sensation,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  warmth,  which  is 
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gradually  increased  to  a  sense  of  burning  and  smarting,  wtich,  however,  is 
easily  bearable.  It  produces  redness  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
which  is  speedily  dissipated  upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  leaving  the  skin 
harsh  and  disagreeable. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  its  transient  effect,  and 
the  roughness  and  harshness  of  the  skin  that  were  produced  by  its  application, 
the  idea  of  incorporating  it  with  some  other  substance  that  would  obviate 
these  objections  to  its  external  application  occurred  to  me.  In  olive  oil,  I 
found  this  desideratum.  To  effect  a  more  minute  union  of  the  oil  and  chloro- 
form; I  added  aqua  ammoniaa,  which  produced  a  beautiful  milky  white  emul- 
sion, nearly  similar  to  the  volatile  liniment,  but  not  so  consistent  and  white. 
The  addition  of  the  aqua  ammoniae  seems  to  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  chloro- 
form ;  at  least  its  counter-irritant  effect  is  increased  by  it.  So  far,  all  succeeded 
admirably,  and  it  only  remained  for  me  to  give  it  a  trial;  an  opportunity 
offered  in  the  person  of  an  "old  lady,"  upon  whom  I  had  operated  for  cata- 
ract, who,  in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position, 
after  a  few  days  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  small  of  her  back.  A 
woollen  cloth  was  saturated  with  the  liniment,  and  applied  by  means  of  fric- 
tion; in  a  few  moments  the  pain  ceased  and  never  returned. 

Besides  the  advantages  already  stated  of  this  preparation,  it  is  not  so  ex- 
pensive as  the  chloroform  alone,  and  according  to  the  result  of  my  experience 
it  is  more  efficacious,  giving  relief  sooner,  and  its  effects  are  not  so  volatile. 
The  proportions  in  which  I  employed  the  different  ingredients  at  first  were 
equal,  but  afterward  I  graduated  them,  according  to  the  effect  desired.  When 
I  desired  a  powerfully  counter-irritant  effect,  I  increased  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia and  chloroform,  and  diminished  the  oil,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  in- 
stances I  have  been  deceived  as  to  its  results,  owing  to  the  chloroform  being 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  aqua  ammoniae  of  not  sufficient  strength.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  that  the  oil  is  not  rancid,  as  it  may  nauseate,  especially 
when  it  is  applied  to  allay  nausea  and  irritability  of  stomach.  I  applied  it 
by  means  of  a  woollen  cloth,  folded  in  such  a  manner  that  the  internal  folds 
were  completely  saturated  with  the  liniment,  while  the  external  were  dry,  thus 
preventing  its  evaporation.  Oil  silk  cloth  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Hays 
to  be  placed  over  the  saturated  cloth,  when  chloroform  alone  was  applied,  but 
this  is  not  always  at  hand,  thus  making  the  cloth  prepared  in  the  manner 
stated  preferable.  Immediately  after  the  cloth  has  been  saturated  with  the 
liniment,  it  is  to  be  applied.  At  first  it  necessarily  feels  cool,  followed  in  a 
few  moments  by  a  sense  of  warmth,  which  increases  until  it  smarts  and  bums 
so  severely  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  borne,  continuing  to  increase  for  the 
space  ofs  about  ten  minutes,  when  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  is  followed  by 
a  pleasing  coolness,  and,  if  there  was  pain  in  the  part,  with  relief  of  it.  When 
the  application  is  found  to  cause  more  pain  than  is  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
it  can  be  removed,  or  its  position  changed.  Upon  removal  of  the  cloth,  the 
part  is  found  red,  and  in  many  instances  vesication  takes  place.     When  it  is 
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desirable  to  produce  mere  rabe&ctioDy  it  is  sofficieiit  to  apply  it  by  fiiotioii;  or 
to  allow  the  cloth  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  as  yesication  will  take  place  if 
allowed  to  exhaust  its  strcDgth.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  as  it  will  dep^^ 
to  what  part  of  the  body,  and  to  whom  it  is  applied,  the  skin  being  more  de- 
licate in  some  than  in  others.  If  the  pain  should  continue,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  application.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  combines  a  rube&cient 
and  powerfully  counter-irritant  effect  with  an  anodyne.  Where  a  speedy  effect 
is  desired,  it  is  far  more  beneficial  than  either  a  sinapism  or  blister,  and  is 
easier  of  application,  especially  in  children,  where  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  retaining  a  sinapism  or  blister  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  in  consequence  of  their  screams  and  endeavours  to  remoye  them. 
The  relief  of  the  pain,  and  the  slight  inhalation  of  the  chloroform  escaping 
from  the  cloth,  produce  such  a  pleasing  sensation,  that  I  haye  often  seen  pa- 
tients fall  asleep  immediately  after  its  application.  Having  thus  detailed  its 
physical  effects,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  some  of  the  instances  in  which  I 
have  beneficially  employed  it. 

Case  III. — ^This  was  a  case  of  sciatica  of  long  standing,  in  a  patient  about 
forty-five  years  old,  who  had  become  quite  emaciated  from  long-continued 
suffering.  He  could  with  difficulty  dismount  from  a  horse  he  had  been  riding, 
in  consequence  of  pain.  After  the  application  of  the  liniment,  he  was  relieved 
from  pain,  attended  to  some  business,  and  remounted  his  horse  with  greater 
ease  than  he  had  dismounted.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  gave  him  perma- 
nent  relief  or  not,  as  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  him  since. 

Case  IV. — This  was  also  a  case  of  long  standing,  in  ^n  old  dyspeptic,  who 
had  occasionally  suffered  severely  from  gastralgia.  The  liniment  was  applied, 
with  almost  instantaneous  relief.  What  was  singular  in  this  case  is  that  the 
pain  never  ceased  when  the  usual  remedies  were  applied,  but  did  so  upon  his 
drinking  from  Oss  to  Oj  of  wanned  milk. 

Case  V. — Having  been  called  to  the  country  to  see  a  woman  who  was 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  with  a  full  bounding  pulse,  great  pain,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  I  decided  upon  bleeding  her,  and,  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  so  doing,  I  found  that  the  fleam  of  my  lancet  was  broken,  and,  not 
having  a  thumb  lancet  with  me,  was  prevented  bleeding  her.  Having  some 
of  the  liniment  with  me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  relieve  her  pain. 
I  applied  it  to  her  chest  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  repeating  the  application 
several  times  until  vesication  had  taken  place,  and  to  my  satisfaction  she  soon 
breathed  more  freely  and  easily,  and  before  I  left  her  was  free  from  pain,  her 
pulse  became  more  natural,  and  in  a  short  time  she  fell  asleep.  This,  with  a 
purgative,  was  all  the  treatment  that  was  found  necessary.  I  left  some  of  the 
liniment  with  her,  so  that  she  might  have  it  applied  in  case  the  pain  should 
return,  but  this  it  did  not. 

The  cholera  breaking  out  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  liniment  might  be  beneficially  employed 
as  an  external  stimulant,  counter-irritant,  and  anodyne.  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  my  friend  Dr.  Lowe,  who  concurred  with  me,  which  resulted  in  our 
determining  to  give  it  a  trial  the  first  opportunity  that  should  offer. 
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Case  VL— The  subject  of  this  was  a  chUd  seven  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
collapse  stage  when  we  were  called  to  see  her.  Her  pulse  was  so  indistinct  that 
it  could  not  be  counted,  and  was  easily  compressed ;  the  skin  was  shrunken,  and 
eovered  by  a  cold  perspiration ;  her  extremities  were  cold,  with  some  warmth 
of  body;  the  countenance  presented  a  peculiar  ghastly  appearance;  the 
eyes  were  glassy,  and  surrounded  by  a  blue  circle ;  the  lips  were  livid,  with 
occasional  cramps  and  pain  in  her  stomach  and  bowels,  and  vomiting.  We 
Applied  the  liniment  over  her  body  and  extremities  by  friction,  and  saturated 
a  cloth  with  it  and  placed  it  over  her  stomach  and  abdomen.  This  relieved 
the  pain  and  vomiting.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  first  application, 
the  pulse  became  more  distinct,  so  much  so  that  I  could  accurately  count  it, 
warmth  returned  to  the  extremities,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  :  at 
least  it  encouraged  us  to  persevere.  The  benefit  that  she  seemed  to  derive  from 
the  liniment  was  only  temporary,  however,  and,  several  hours  after,  she  died. 
Whether  the  favourable  symptoms  I  have  here  recorded  were  caused  by  the 
liniment,  the  medicine  that  had  been  administered  internally,  or  a  reaction 
that  was  the  precursor  of  death,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  There  was,  how- 
■ever,  something  gained ;  the  case  was  apparently  a  hopeless  one  when  first 
«een ;  we  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  her  sufferings  were  relieved 
by  it.  In  this  case  I  first  observed  the  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  which 
I  found  always  a  fatal  sign ;  the  suffering  from  this  was  also  relieved  by  it. 
The  mother  of  this  child  died,  after  an  illness  of  eight  hours,  the  day  previous 
to  the  child's  being  taken. 

Case  yn.-<-'An  elderly  gentleman,  a  relative  of  the  child  last  mentioned, 
who  had  been  nursing  it,  was  seized  with  purging  and  cramps  early  the  next 
morning  after  the  death  of  the  child,  and  had  had  a  number  of  dejections 
before  he  was  seen.  Cartwright*s  prescription  was  given  him,  which  for  a 
time  allayed  all  his  symptoms.  Toward  noon  he  was  seized  with  great  pain 
and  sickness  of  stomach.  The  liniment  was  applied  over  his  epigastrium, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  relieved.  The  following  powder  was  also  given 
him  every  half  hour :  B.  Morphia  gr.  J;  Camphor  grs.  ii;  Calomel  grs.  ii. 
He  speedily  recovered. 

Case  Vni.-^A  young  married  lady  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  her 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  She  was  greatly  prostrated  by  the  ex- 
cessive discharges,  and  suffered  intensely  from  pain  and  sickness  of  stomach. 
The  liniment  was  freely  applied,  with  relief.  The  powder  of  morphia,  cam- 
phor, and  calomel  was  given  her  every  half  hour,  and  she  recovered  rapidly. 

I 

Case  IX. — A  young  man,  during  the  night,  was  taken  with  diarrhoea  and 
cramps.  I  saw  him  a  few  moments  after ;  applied  the  liniment,  which  gave 
him  almost  instantaneous  relief. 

Case  X. — An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been  attending  upon  a  friend  in 
an  attack  of  cholera,  complained  of  pain  in  his  bowels  and  diarrhoea  the  day  pre- 
.  vious  to  his  being  attacked,  and  had  taken  some  medicine.  I  saw  him,  the  eve- 
ning previous  to  his  being  attacked,  in  a  small  social  circle ;  he  seemed  to  be 
as  pleasant  and  lively  as  usual.  At  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  next  morning,  I  was 
called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  the  collapse  stage ;  he  had  had  but  two  dejec- 
tions, and  emesis  had  taken  place  but  once,  accompanied  by  occasional  cramps 
and  pain.  I  applied  the  liniment  freely  over  his  stomach  and  abdomen,  gave 
him  the  powder  already  spoken  of,  and  administered  the  enema.     In  a  few 
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moments,  he  said  he  felt  better,  and  I  had  not  been  with  him  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  when  he  said  he  was  free  from  all  unpleasant  symptoms, 
and  that  I  should  return  to  bed.  His  pulse  and  skin  were  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  still  persisted  in  my  going  to  bed,  and 
in  saying  that  he  felt  perfectly  well.  To  gratify  him,  I  left  him  for  a  few 
moments,  but  soon  returned  to  administer  the  powder.  I  found  him  as  I  had 
left  him,  with  no  sickness  of  stomach,  no  pain,  and  no  inclination  to  defecate, 
but  soon  found  that  there  was  a  change  taking  place,  and  that  he  was  sink- 
ing, his  skin  again  becoming  cold  and  shrunken.  The  liniment  was  asffldu- 
ously  applied  sJl  over  his  body  and  extremities  by  means  of  friction ;  brandy, 
ammonia,  and  capsicum  were  given  him ;  he  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  bricks 
heated  and  placed  in  bed  with  him,  and  all  manner  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal stimulations  that  I  could  possibly  think  of  were  employed.  It  seemed 
to  produce  little  effect  until  7  o'clock,  when  he  appeared  to  rally ;  his  pulse 
became  more  distinct,  warmth  again  returned  to  the  extremities  and  surface 
of  the  body,  which  continued  to  increase  until  12  o'clock,  M.,  when  he  again 
began  to  sink  until  he  died,  during  the  afternoon.  Hopes  were  entertained 
of  his  recovery  from  7  until  12  o'clock ;  he,  however,  during  this  time,  said 
he  would  not  recover,  was  perfectly  calm,  did  not  seem  to  be  alarmed,  con- 
versed with  a  clergyman  about  his  spiritual  affairs,  and  dictated  a  will.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  his  will  when  he  began  to  sink,  and  in  an  hour  after- 
ward began  to  complain  of  the  peculiar  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
that  I  have  described  before ;  this  was  also  relieved  by  the  liniment.  After 
I  saw  this,  I  ceased  to  administer  medicine.  I  asked  him  whether  he  suffer- 
ed :  he  answered.  No.  Said  he  felt  chilly,  and  wished  to  sleep.  He  would 
fall  into  a  doze,  and  when  aroused  therefrom,  would  exclaim,  '^  Just  let  me 
sleep !"  And  thus  he  died  without  suffering — ^falling,  as  it  were,  into  his 
final  sleep. 

This  case  goes  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that,  if  you  check  the 
discharges,  you  will  check  the  disease.  In  this  case  calomel  was  given  in 
two  grain  doses  every  half  hour,  until  he  began  to  sink  a  second  time.  All 
medicine  that  was  given  him  was  retained. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate  more  cases,  as  those  I  have  already 
stated  sufficiently  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  liniment.  They  were  the  first 
cases  it  had  been  employed  in,  and  at  an  early  period  after  the  epidemic  had 
made  its  appearance.  I  made  use  of  it  in  all  cases  I  was  called  to  see,  and 
with  tlje  same  results,  and  can  with  truth  say  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
that  I  have  detailed — ^.  e.  the  powder  of  morphia,  camphor,  and  calomel,  the 
enema  of  laudanum,  starch  and  tannin,  and  the  liniment — was  as  successful 
as  any  that  was  employed  here.  Such  was  also  the  experience  of  my  friends 
Drs.  Lowe  and  McLaren. 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  I  have  beneficially  employed  it ;  also  in  bil- 
ious colic,  applied  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  duodenum.  In 
neuralgic  colic  it  has  given  great  relief;  also  in  flatulent  colic  of  children, 
and  the  various  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  incident  to  them, 
by  rubbing  a  small  quantity  over  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  It  is  far 
preferable  in  oases  of  this  character  to  opiates,  as  the  same  effects  are 
produced,  and  in  a  more  speedy  manner,  without  the  unpleasant  results  that 
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often  follow  their  administration.  It  also  has  this  advantage  :  that  it  oan  be 
applied  when  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy  that  would  contrarindicate  their  exhi- 
bition. The  following  case  will  prove  its  efficacy  in  colic.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  out  of  a  number : — 

Case  XI. — At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  a  friend  who  was  suffering 
severely  from  colic.  He  threw  himself  upon  my  bed,  and  owing  to  the  pain 
and  fright,  thinking  he  was  about  having  an  attack  of  the  cholera,  he  could 
not  make  himself  intelligible ;  after  performing  various  gyrations,  he  made 
me  understand  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  I  immediately  applied  the 
liniment,  (which  at  that  time  I  always  had  prepared,)  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  first  application,  he  was  sound  asleep.  Lest  he  should  have  a  return, 
I  slept  with  him,  and  next  morning  when  I  awoke  he  was  gone.  He  had 
gone  to  Fairfield,  fifty  miles  in  the  interior,  to  attend  to  some  business,  per- 
fectly well.  After  his  return,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  had  anything  to 
operate  on  him  so  beneficially,  his  pain  ceased  al/nost  instantaneously,  and 
his  sensations  were  delightful  when  about  falling  asleep. 

In  a  case  of  infantile  pneumonia,  I  employed  it  with  the  same  success  as  in 
Case  Y,  and  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  beneficial  in  croup  and  laryngitis — 
care,  however,  being  taken,  when  applied,  that  the  patient  do  not  inhale  too 
much  of  the  chloroform.  I  have  used  it  in  a  number  of  cases  of  angina  with 
advantage,  and  I  have  found  it  to  afford  the  most  decided  relief  in  toothache 
in  many  instances.  In  a  case  of  spinal  irritation,  and  two  of  dysmenorrhoea, 
the  most  beneficial  results  were  derived  from  its  application.  In  several  cases 
of  the  most  violent  earache,  the  chloroform,  dropped  into  the  ear,  gave  the 
most  decided  relief. 

Another  and  a  most  important  and  valuable  indication  that  I  accidentally 
discovered  in  chloroform  is  that  of  giving  relief  to  the  pain  of  bums. 
Having  burned  myself,  and  suffered  intensely  from  it,  I  accidentally  saw  the 
liniment,  and  reasoning  d  priori  that  it  relieved  other  pain,  it  might  possibly 
relieve  this,  the  application  was  made,  and  my  anticipations  were  realized. 
The  pain  for  a  few  moments  seemed  to  be  increased;  but  it  soon  began  to 
diminish,  and  entirely  ceased.  While  reflecting  upon  the  result  of  the  last 
experiment^  and  the  important  indications  that  might  follow,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  application  of  the  chloroform  alone,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  its  free  evaporation,  might  be  more  beneficial.  On  trial  my  conjectures 
were  verified;  the  pain  of  the  burn  was  relieved,  and  the  cooling  sensation 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  was  truly  pleasant  to  the 
patient;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeat  it,  and  left  the  burn  feeling 
harsh  and  disagreeable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  added  olive  oil  and  lime- 
water  to  the  chloroform,  equal  parts,  and  applied  it  by  means  of  a  quill. 
This  I  found  far  more  beneficial  than  the  chloroform  alone.  Applied  in 
this  manner,  it  fulfils  several  important  indications,  as  its  effect  is  longer  con- 
tinued, and  when  the  chloroform  has  evaporated,  it  leaves  the  oil  to  protect 
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tiie  bom  fr<m  the  infloenoe  of  the  atmosphere.  I  haye  not  had  an  oppor- 
tBVty  to  test  its  merits  on  an  extensive  born,  but  have  every  reason  to 
jbelieve  that  the  result  would  be  the  same.  In  large  superficial  bums  in 
children,  where  the  shock  to  the  system  is  often  so  great  that  they  never 
rally,  I  think  the  liniment  with  ammonia  might  be  beneficially  employed. 

Being  anxious  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  not  having  an  opportnnity,  I 
^ealded  my  left  arm }  the  pure  chloroform  was  applied,  so  as  to  allow  its  free 
evaporation;  it  had  scarcely  touched  the  arm  when  there  was  a  change  from 
the  burning  pain  incident  to  a  scald  to  a  sensation  of  coolness,  and  almost 
(Entire  freedom  from  pain;  this,  however,  lasted  only  until  the  chloroform  had 
evaporated,  and  the  part  to  which  it  had  been  applied  felt  as  if  an  astringent 
had  been  applied  to  it.  The  pain  continuing,  the  liniment,  composed  of  chlo- 
roform, olive  oil,  and  lime-water,  was  applied,  the  relief  was  more  permanent, 
and  several  applications  entirely  freed  my  arm  from  pain.  The  next  day  the 
akin  peeled  off.  In  a  number  of  instances  similar  £Eivourable  results  were 
obtained. 


Abt.  XL.— Surgical  Cases,    By  R.  MoSherry,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

Case  I. —  Chronic  Inflammation  and  Abscess  of  Head  of  Tibia,  OperaUon 
with  Trephine  svcce^fuL — I  was  invited  by  my  father.  Dr.  McSherry,  of  Martins- 
burgh,  Va.,  to  operate  on  the  leg  of  a  coloured  patient,  John  Coleman,  a  slave, 
who  had  been  more  or  less  disabled  for  sixteen  years  by  a  blow  from  the  head 
of  an  axe  while  engaged  in  chopping  wood.  The  immediate  pain  from  the  acci- 
dent was  very  great,  and  permanent  disease  followed;  but  its  progress  was  slow 
and  by  no  means  uniform.  At  times  he  would  pass  weeks,  or  perhaps  months, 
engaged  in  light  duties,  without  material  suffering,  but  at  intervals  he  would  have 
returns  of  pain  sufficient  to  disable  him  and  to  require  medical  treatment.  During 
some  of  these  attacks,  he  was  treated  actively  by  bleeding,  purging,  &c.,  gene- 
rally, and  by  blisters,  fomentations,  poultices,  &c.,  locally.  On  one  occasion, 
a  long  incision,  down  to  the  bone,  was  made  over  the  seat  of  4ihe  pain,  bring- 
ing, however,  but  a  transient  mitigation  of  the  sufferings,  which,  during 
paroxysms,  were  almost  intolerable.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  paroxysms 
became  more  severe  and  longer  continued ;  the  patient  found  himself  not  only 
completely  disabled,  but  subject  to  intense  sufferings,  which  yielded  to  no 
treatment.  He  suffered  agonies  of  pain,  without  rest  or  mitigation,  day  or 
night;  the  pains,  in  fact,  were  aggravated  at  night,  and  laudanum,  given  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  drops,  seemed  rather  to  stimulate  his 
sensibilities  than  to-4?elieve  his  sufferings.  When  I  was  called  upon  to  operate 
on  him,  he  had  not  enjoyed  a  night's  sleep  for  many  weeks;  he  was  anxious 
to  be  relieved  at  any  sacrifice,  and  would  have  willingly  undergone  amputa- 
tion if  it  had  been  considered  necessary.  The  tibia  by  this  time  had  grown 
somewhat  into  the  shape  of  a  South  Sea  war-club,  so  greatly  was  the  head 
enlarged.  After  examining  it  with  my  father,  and  my  friend,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Pendleton,  I  made  a  crucial  incision  over  the  most  enlarged  portion,  dissected 
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]i)aek  i^  flaps^  «nd  prepared  the  way  for  the  trephine  by  entting  aro«md  its 
42ircui])iereaoe  with  a  strong  aharp  knife  into  the  snbstuice  of  the  bone.  Then, 
j^iith  the  trephine,  I  removed  a  portion  of  krgelj-thiokened  ebnmated  bone 
^th  the  attached  canoeillons  «tracture,  which  was  bathed  in  pus.  There  was 
BO  flow  of  purulent  fluid,  as  the  quantity  was  very  small.  I  introduced  a  tent, 
applied  li^t  dressings,  and  left  the  patient  much  relieved.  He  enjoved  a 
good  night's  rest  aft^  the  operation,  for  the  first  time  for  a  month,  and  nad  a 
xapid  recovery.    In  three  months,  he  was  at  work  in  a  tannery. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  article  on  ^'  Some  other  Diseases  of  the  Joints,'^ 
says :  ^^  Occasionally  chronic  inflammation  of  an  epiphysis  terminates  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  in  ihe  centre  of  the  bone,  but  contiguous  to  the  joint. 
An  abscess  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  suffering, 
jsuch  as  not  only  justifies,  amputation,  but  that  induces  the  patient  cheerfully 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  he  may 
obtain  the  desired  relief  without  the  loss  of  the  limb.'' 

Sir  Benjamin  then  details  some  cases,  similar  to  the  one  here  reported,  ip 
-which  amputation  was  performed,  and  others  in  which  the  affected  limbs  were 
jftved  by  trephining,  an  operation  he  was  led  to  adopt  jfrom  the  light  thrown 
npon  the  cases  by  the  examination  of  the  diseased  structure  of  the  amputated 
limbs. 

I  operated  on  John  Coleman  in  April,  1847.  He  has  since  suffered  with 
transient  pains  in  the  enlarged  bone,  but  they  are  comparatively  very  trifling. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  to  be  relieved  by  an  issue  on  the  cicatrix.  He  ^ays 
the  leg  is  rather  weak,  but  he  is  able  to  pursue  habitually  his  ordinary 
occupations. 

Case  JI.—Eemov(il  of  Diseased  Testis.— On  the  29th  of  August,  1849, 1 
was  requested  to  operate  on  Mr.  H.,  a  student  of  medicine,  for  a  chronic  <&■ 
ease  of  the  left  testis  resulting  from  injury.  Before  resorting  to  the  ultima 
ratio  of  the  knife,  I  inquired  into  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  case,  from 
which  I  was  satisfied  not  only  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  necessity  of  the 
operation.  That  his  life  would  be  saved  by  it  we  had  reason  to  hope,  while 
without  it,  death  was  apparently  inevitable,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period. 
I  learned  from  his  physicians  and  himself  that  his  disease  dated  from  the 
month  of  February,  1848,  after  having  been  accidentally  struck  on  the  testis 
by  a  foil  in  fencing.  Severe  suffering  followed  the  blow  immediately,  violent 
pains  shooting  along  the  nerves  to  the  loins  and  down  the  thigh;  but  as  they 
soon  left  him  he  thought  no  more  of  the  injury,  until,  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  gland  recalled  his  attention  to  it.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment  in  such  cases,  locally  and  gene- 
rally, but  the  disease,  so  far  from  abating,  grew  steadily  worse.  Mr.  H.'s 
health  had  been  delicate  previously;  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  colle- 
giate course  on  account  of  long-continued  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  during  his  whole  life  the  vis  vitas  had  been  below 
the  average  standard ;  yet  after  leaving  college  his  health  improved  sufficiently 
for  him  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine.  His  professional  studies,  how- 
ever, were  soon  arrested  by  the  progress  of  his  disease ;  the  old  train  of  dys- 
peptic symptoms  reappeared,  bringing  with  them  so  much  suffering,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  that  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  In  this  condition,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  injury,  he  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  suggested, 
himself,  excision  of  the  testis.  By  this  time  the  scrotum  and  other  tunics  had 
become  so  much  hardened  and  increased  in  bulk  that  it  was  difficult,  or  per- 
haps impossible,  to  detect  the  exact  condition  of  the  gland  itself.    The  Doc- 
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tor,  under  the  impression  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  investments, 
said  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  operation ;  he  put  the  patient  on  an  alte- 
rative course  of  the  iodide  of  potash,  and  while  under  his  care  laid  open  a 
sinus  in  the  scrotum.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  Mr.  H.  returned  to  his  home 
without  any  amendment ;  he  suffered  for  some  months  longer,  until,  sinking 
under  '<  hope  deferred,''  he  determined  that  the  peccant  organ  should  be  re- 
moved. He  requested  that  I  should  perform  the  operation.  Bepairing  to 
his  house,  accordingly,  I  found  him  pale,  feeble,  and  emaciated,  worn  down 
in  mind  and  body,  desponding.  He  had  no  hope  but  in  the  knife,  and  his 
medical  advisers  agreed  with  me  that  the  case  would  end  in  hectic,  unless 
soon  relieved.  We  therefore  prepared  him  for  the  operation.  The  scrotum 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  covered  with  fungous  granuhitions ;  the  testis  was 
immovable ;  we  could  not  define  its  limits.  I  suggested  to  the  patient  that  if, 
on  cutting  through  the  hypertrophicd  scrotum,  the  ffland  should  be  found  safe, 
we  might  give  it  protection  from  the  adjacent  skin;  but  the  first  incision 
proved  that  the  connection  was  too  close  for  separation.  Having  shaved  off 
the  hair,  I  made  two  long  elliptical  incisions  from  the  region  over  the  emeiv- 
gence  of  the  cord  at  the  external  abdominal  ring  down  to  the  inferior  extreme 
of  the  scrotum.  The  exposed  parts  presented  but  one  common  mass,  so,  clear- 
ing away  the  loose  tissues  about  the  cord,  I  divided  it,  after  having  thrown 
around  it  a  double  ligature,  which  caused  considerable,  but  not  excessive  pain. 
By  a  slow  dissection  the  mass  was  removed.  The  cord  was  very  much  en- 
larged, almost  to  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  but  the  ligatures  prevented  he- 
morrhage; the  enlarged  scrotal  arteries  required  ligatures. 

We  laid  open  the  diseased  mass,  and  found  the  structures  so  completely 
blended  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  parts.  It  appeared  to  be  one  haid 
tumour,  marked  externally  by  superficial  sinuses  and  fungous  granulations, 
-but  internally  there  was  no  visible  or  appreciable  distinction  between  the 
gland  and  its  tunics,  one  tissue  and  another.  The  whole  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  large  orange. 

We  applied  simple  water  dressings,  and  left  our  patient  cheerful  and 
hopeful. 

I  saw  him  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  found  him  in  all  respects  im- 
proved; the  end  of  the  cord  external  to  the  ligature  formed  a  button-like 
tumour,  which  I  removed  with  the  knife  without  pain  and  with  but  little 
hemorrhage.  The  cord  was  a  white  homogeneous  structure,  in  which  the 
arteries  alone  were  to  be  distinguished.  There  was  no  pain  along  the  track 
of  the  cord  either  while  at  rest  or  under  pressure.  The  whole  wound  was 
healing  kindly  by  granulations. 

In  December,  I  heard  from  Mr.  H.  He  had  had  swelling  of  the  parotid 
glands,  which  he  attributed  to  taking  cold;  the  swelling  disappeared,  but  the 
remaining  testis  became  enlarged.  This  had  been  much  wasted  during  the 
disease  of  its  fellow,  but  in  time  it  regained  the  natural  size.  A  mild  course 
of  blue  pills  and  iodide  of  iron,  with  a  well-regulated  diet,  corrected  a  train 
of  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  returned  upon  him  some  months  after  the 
operation. 

At  this  time,  March  1851,  he  is  in  good  health,  with  no  drawback  but 
from  occasional  recurrences  of  dyspepsia.  I  am  disposed  to  look  on  the 
disease  of  the  testis  as  a  case  of  scrofulous  degeneration  without  essential 
malignancy. 

Bjli^tixobs,  March,  1851. 
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EEVIEWS. 

Aet.  Xn. — OperdHve  Surgery,     By  Frederick  C.  Skey,  F.  R.  S.    With 
nmnerous  wood-cuts.    Philadelphia^  Blanchard  &  Lea^  1851 :  8yo.  pp.  661. 

The  title-page  of  this  book  very  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry,  Who  is  Mr. 
Skey  ?  Nor  is  the  question  one  of  mere  idle  curiosity.  In  the  preface,  he 
says^  ^^  It  may  be  charged  against  me  that  I  have  expressed  freely,  and  per- 
haps more  authoritatively  than  I  am  entitled,  my  own  individual  opinions^ 
and  have  made  little  reference  to  those  of  others.  In  answer  to  this  charge, 
I  have  only  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  multitudinous  opinions 
of  other  men,  and  yet  I  have  not  withheld  them.  I  have  quoted  the  opinions 
entertained  by  most  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  surgical  profession,  so  far 
as  a  general  intercourse  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  have  enabled  me  to 
command  it.  The  character  of  my  mind  is  not  attuned  to  authority,  and  it 
has  been  my  practice,  no  less  than  my  principle  in  life,  to  think  for  myself. 
A  tolerably  extensive  intercourse  with  disease  has  led  me  to  the  opinions 
which  I  have  embodied  in  the  following  work :  I  profess  no  more." 

But,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Skey  appears  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  and  speaks 
authoritatively  concerning  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  some  sign  by  which  we  may  know  him  to  be  a  true  prophet,  and  not 
an  impostor — one  really  commissioned  to  minister  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  and 
to  interpret  his  oracles.  Perhaps,  modesty  may  have  induced  him  to  with- 
hold his  credentials,  but  for  the  information  of  his  and  our  own  readers,  we 
must  disregard  his  incognito,  and  announce  him  as  one  of  the  assistant  sur- 
geons of,  and  lecturer  on  Anatomy  to,  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
and  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  He  has,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  our  respectful  attention. 

The  occasion  and  scope  of  this  publication  are  thus  declared  by  the  author 
in  the  preface :  ^^  The  following  work  waff  undertaken  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  some  professional  friends,  who  equally  felt  with  myself  the  want  of 
a  book  on  operative  sur^ry,  which  might  become,  not  simply  a  guide  to  the 
actual  operation,  and  embrace  the  practical  rules  required  to  justify  the  appeal 
to  the  knife,  but  would  embody,  at  the  same  time,  such  principles  as  should 
constitute  a  permanent  guide  to  the  practitioner  of  operative  surgery,  and 
without  which  all  claim  to  its  scientific  character  is  lost.''  In  accordance  with 
this  manifesto,  the  autl\or  aims,  throughout  the  book,  to  inculcate  correct 
principles  as  the  basis  on  which  all  operations  should  be  predicated. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  London  publication. 

We  do  not  design  to  pass  in  review  all  of  the  many  subjects  which  Mr. 
Skey  has  embraced  in  his  book — they  are  too  numerous,  for  his  list  will  be 
found  to  include,  probably,  all  of  the  operations  which  a  surgeon  has  occasion 
to  perform.  We  shall,  therefore,  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of 
those  which  seem  to  us  to  be  most  important. 

The  account  of  the  particular  operations  practiced  is  introduced  by  some 
general  observations  on  various  interesting  and  important  matters  connected 
with  operative  surgery,  as  the  preparatory  treatment,  and  the  after-treatmeint, 
the  etiquette  of  consultations,  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  operator,  &c. 
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The  author's  experience  of  Chkrofwrn^  also,  is  given  at  length,  and  the  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  employing  it  are  unequivocally  enjoined.  His  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  were  quoted  in  full  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal,  at  page  498,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them  now. 

Mr.  Skey  is  very  earnest  in  impressing  upon  his  readers  the  true  relation 
which  should  exist  between  operative  and  medicative  surgery;  and  his  re- 
marks are  well  worth  an  attentive  consideration.  The  cacoethes  secandi  is 
not  confined  to  London;  there  are,  unhappily,  itching  palms  everywhere, 
whose  owners  cannot,  it  would  seem,  overcome  the  desire  to  employ  them  in 
this  heroic  manner.  The  scalpel  to  them,  like  the  weird  dagger  to  the 
murder-plotting  Macbeth,  becomes  instinct  with  a  fatal  and  irresistible  elo- 
q«ence,  impelling  them  to  action,  and  marshalling  them  the  way ;  it  whispers 
to  them  the  profit  and  renown  which  the  deed  will  create  for  them,  and  filler 
their  '^heat-oppressed  brain''  with  crimson  ^ories;  it  presents  itself  to  thetn, 
its  handle  towards  their  hand,  inviting  their  clutch ;  and,  £nally,  despite  their 
conscience,  or  their  conscience  lulled  to  sleep,  they  do  the  deed.  To  such  we 
commend  Mr.  Skey's  teachings. 

In  the  second  Juxpter,  the  Implements  of  the  surgeon  are  described  aiid 
commented  on,  together  with  the  proper  modes  of  employing  them. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  and  unnecessary,  to  bend  to  a  single  uniform 
rtde  the  multiform  tastes  and  fancies  of  surgeons  with  regard  to  the  4iineii- 
sions  and  shapes  of  their  knives,  and  their  methods  of  holding  and  using  them. 
Each  one  must  be  allowed  to  suit  himself  in  these  particulars.  Many  ope- 
rators will,  we  doubt  not,  approve  of  the  knife  which  Mr.  Skey  prefers,  and 
will  find)  too,  that  they  can  employ  it  most  advailtageously  by  wielding  it  as 
he  advises;  while  others  will  choose  an' instrument  differently  shaped,  and 
will  handle  it  otherwise. 

He  recommends  very  strongly  the  use  of  a  silver  hlad^,  whenever,  in  th^ 
progress  of  an  operation,  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  ^Ving  rise  tb  the  effusion 
of  much  blood,  and  thereby  obscuring  the  part  which  is  being  operated  upon: 
<<  Whether  for  the  exposure  of  large  arteries,  or  the  removal  of  large  tiimiours, 
or  in  hernia,  the  escape  of  blood  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  operation ;  and  when  the  quantity  is  large  it  ceases  to  be  a  m^f  e  incon* 
yenience,  and  becomes  a  serious  evil.  Much  bleeding  from  small  vessels  may 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  blunt  knife,  which  lacerates  coar^ly,  instead  of 
minutely.  I  was  indebted  td  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
own  career  as  an  operative  surgeon,  for  this  useful  hint;  and  I  have  seen  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  employment  of  a  knife  with  a  silver  blade,  too  fre^ 
quently,  to  hesitate  in  recommending  it  as  a  valuable  appendage  td  the  op^ 
rating  case" — p.  46.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  pages,  the  authdr  very 
frequently  directs  the  use  of  this  instrument.  Some  other  surgeons  advise  it 
also.  Probably,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  just  commencing  to  operate, 
to  adopt  this  safe  advice;  but  when  self-confidence  has  been  acquired  by  faiiii^ 
liarity  with  danger,  we  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  resorting  td  an  expedient 
which  involves  some  loss  of  time  and  bungling ;  excepting,  perhaps,  when 
operating  upon  parts  in  which  there  is  extreme  liability  of  doing  serious  mis- 
chief by  the  employment  of  the  common  scalpel.  But,  aS  we  said  before,  let 
each  one,  in  this  matter,  judge  for  himself. 

ThiB  chapter  contains  many  very  sensible  and  practic^'  remarks  concerning 
the  direction  and  the  manner  in  which  incisions  and  dissections  should  be  made, 
the  preparation  of  the  divided  parte  for  the  subsequent  dressings,  and  the 
treatment  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  healing  of  wounds  thus  made.  Wc 
are  particularly  pleased  that  Mr.  Skey  objects  to  the  fierce  and  uncompromis*- 
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iikg  onelaug&t  wliioh  the  late  Mr.  liston  made  upon  poulHcet  and  aiheme 
piaster.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Skej  in  condemning  the  application  of  the 
poultice  as  an  exclusive  article  of  dressing  when  warmth  or  cold  is  demanded  ; 
in  very  many  cases,  perhaps  as  a  general  role^  we  should  prefer  the  topioal 
employment  of  water^  simple  or  medicated;  but  we  do  most  unhesitatingly 
contend  that  the  latter  is  much  inferior  to  the  former,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
tnainUtln  a  uniform  temperature  for  a  length  oftvme^  as,  for  example,  for  the? 
purpose  of  promoting  the  maturation  of  an  abscess.  And,  moreover,  in  ho»' 
pitsd-practice,  and  amiong  our  poorer  patients,  who  cannot  command  constant 
and  kind  attendance,  the  pouhioe  cannot  rationally  be  dispensed  with  in  favooff 
of  the  water-dressing,  not  even  during  the  daytime,  and  far  less  at  night. 
We  concur  with  the  author^  also,  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Idston's  ^'  isinglsM 
plaster  &ils  in  giving  the  support  obtained  from  the  common  adhesive  plastev 
spread  on  linen;''  and,  as  to  the  mater  probability  that  erysipda^  will  be 
induced  by  the  latter,  rather  than  by  the  fi)rmer,  in  any  situation,  we  do  not 
believe  it;  we  have  used  the  adhesive  plaster  in  innumerable  cases,  in  hospital- 
practice  and  in  private,  and  we  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  snoh  ft 
result  followed. 

Mr.  Skey  concludes  this  chapter  by  devoting  a  page  and  a  half  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tetanusy  on  which  he  throws  no  light  whatever,  but  rather  renders  onr 
lamentable  darkness  still  more  hopeless,  by  the  assurance  that  ''  ansBsthetio 
agents,  which  are  invaluable  in  their  power  to  arrest  suffering,  possess  not  the 
slightest  power  in  contending  against  the  disease  itself''  (p.  67),  as  he  dis* 
covered  during  the  treatment  of  a  recent  case  of  tetanus.  He  makes  no 
mention,  moreover,  of  the  occaeaonal  cures  which  have  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  tobacco,  cannabis  Indica,  the  hot-bath,  counter-irritation  along  the' 
spine,  &c.  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  Mr.  Skey 
not  to  broach  the  subject  of  tetanus  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  no  neces- 
sary part  of  a  treatise  on  operative  surgery,  and  because  his  limits  are  toa 
circumscribed  to  permit  of  any  waste  upon  extraneous  matters.  But,  since  he 
has  thought  it  proper  to  treat  of  this  affection,  We  regret  that  he  has  not,  foj? 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  make  his  volume  a  reference-book,  been  more 
precise  in  his  description  of  its  symptoms,  and  more  communicative  concern- 
ing its  treatment;  and  as  the  establishment  of  correct  principles  of  tren.tment 
is  a  prominent  aim  of  his  labours,  some  remarks  concerning  the  most  reeeived 
paihohgif  of  this  disease  would  have  been  very  appropriate. 

In  his  Lumleian  lectures  for  1849  (vid.  London  Medical  Gazette)^  "Dt^ 
Todd  gives  some  very  instructive  views  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  l^ie 
terrible  malady.  He  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  an  altered  state  of  the  bloody 
induced  either  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  some  poisonous  material  from 
without,  as  in  endemic  tetanus — or  by  some  general  vitiation  of  the  nutritive 
processes,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  idicpathdc  variety— or,  finally,  by  a  morbid 
action  occurring  in  a  wound,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus.  The  blood,  thus  changed 
in  its  physiological  properties,  produces  a  modification  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  thereby  occasions  an  ^^  exalted  polarity"  of  this  tract — a  state 
which,  in  some  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  may  be  communicated  by  an  in- 
ductive process  from  an  irritated  nerve  in  the  wound.  His  opinions  derive 
support  from  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  disease  and  trismus  in- 
fiiutum,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  artificial  tetanus  produced  by  strychnia. 
The  symptoms  are  certainly  not  dependent  upon  congestion  or  infiammation 
of  the  spinal  cord;  for,  although  these  states  are  sometimes  found  both  in 
idiopathic  and  in  traumatic  tetanus,  yet  cases  often  occur  in  which  they  are 
entirely  wanting;  we  have  met  with  two  instances  of  this  kind,  in  a  very 
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limited  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Todd  says,  ^^I  have  examined;  with  the  most 
sompalous  care,  the  spinal  cords  of  rabbits  which  died  in  strong  tetanic  con- 
Tulsions,  kept  up  for  some  time  after  large  doses  of  strychnine ;  but  I  could 
not  discovery  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  any  indication 
of  deranged  structure/'  And  he  draws  from  his  investigations  of  the  subject 
the  following  inferences:  ^^1.  To  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  oppose  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms/' 
inasmuch  as  death  takes  place,  he  thinks,  not  usually  from  any  disorganization  of 
important  organs,  or  from  the  arrest  of  functions  essential  to  life,  but  from  grar 
dual  exhaustion;  <'2.  To  remove  all  possible  sources  of  irritation  or  of  depra- 
vation of  the  blood,  in  vitiated  secretions,  bad  diet,  impure  air;  3.  To  diminish 
and  reduce  the  exalted  polarity  of  the  nervous  centres  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  effect  this  by  means  which  will  not  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  patient/'  The  third  indication  has  hitherto  baffled  our  efforts,  and  Dr. 
Todd  thinks  that  this  has  been  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  treatment 
ha£i  been  entirely  empirical,  and  that  no  systematic  plan  has  been  persevered 
in,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  permit  us  to  arrive  at  any  legitimate 
conclusion,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  opium,  which  has  failed  sig- 
nally. He  recommends  the  application  of  cdd  to  the  spine,  and  the  vaihalation 
of  OhJxyrofcfrm,  The  former  he  advises  from  his  own  experience  of  its  value; 
it  should  be  employed  in  the  form  of  ice  contained  in  oa>gvUeU  placed  along 
ike  spine;  its  effects  should  be  most  carefully  watched  both  in  order  that  it 
shall  act  sufficiently,  and  that  it  shall  not  produce  too  sedative  an  influence 
upon  the  heart.  He  has  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of 
chloroform  in  tetanus;  but  from  the  facts  that  it  has  been  successfully  used 
in  a  few  instances,  and  that  it  has  prolonged  life  and  annihilated  sensation  for 
a  considerable  time  in  many  others,  he  is  strongly  induced  to  believe  that, 
when  its  effects  shall  have  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  the  rules  for  its 
administration  more  accurately  established,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  reliable  remedies  which  we  possess.  Its  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  . 
heart  should  be  well  watched. 

In  his  recent  treatise  on  "  General  Pathological  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p.  153, 
M.  Gruveilhier  throws  out  a  suggestion  which  may  in  some  cases  prove  effica- 
cious, as  it  did  in  an  instance  which  came  under  his  own  observation.  He 
thinks,  as  is  usually  taught,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Todd,  that 
death  in  tetanus  is  due  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  producing  apnoea. 
Accordingly,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  he  directed  the  patient  to  make  permanent 
efforts  at  voluntary  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  at  regular,  natural  inter- 
vals; the  patient,  being  "full  of  energy  and  courage,"  did  so,  and  recovered. 
In  another  case,  this  plan  failed;  but  the  man  was  not  willing,  or  was  unable 
to  follow  the  advice  given  him.  When  his  recovery  was  despaired  of,  how- 
ever, "  cool  baths  with  cool,  and  subsequently  cold,  affusions  were  employed 
several  times  in  the  day,"  and  he  recovered. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  invocations.  Of  this  class  of  affections  Mr. 
S.'s  definition  is  defective.  He  says,  "  By  the  term  dislocation  is  understood 
a  displacement  by  violence  of  any  part  of  the  osseous  components  of  a  joint 
from  the.  remainder" — ^p.  68.  But  to  restrict  thus  the  signification  of  the 
term  is  to  exclude  from  the  category  of  luxations  all  those  cases  of  displace- 
ments which  occur  "  sporUan^ovdy"  i.  e.  by  some  change  having  been  pro- 
duced in  the  surfaces  of  the  parts  composing  the  joint,  either  before  or  after 
birth. 

Cruveilhier's  definition  of  the  term  luxation  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  philosophical,  which  we  remember  to  have 
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seen :  '^  A  Inxadcm  exists  at  a  joint,  when  the  articular  extremity  of  one  of 
tiie  bones  has  become  so  displaced  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  cannot 
restore  it  to  its  normal  position/' — Op.  cit  p.  395. 

Before  treating  of  individual  dislocations,  Mr.  Skey  considers  the  principles 
which  should  gmde  us  in  their  management,  and  combats  "  certain  opinions 
and  a  generally  adopted  practice  which,  in  his  judgment,  are  erroxieous.^'  He 
wishes  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  idea  "  that  the  muscles  are  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  reduction,  and  not  the  surgeon,  whose  entire  duty  consists  in 
placing  the  bone  in  a  portion  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  displaying  this 
harmony  of  action,  and  of  exercising  a  power  even  beyond  that  of  the  mechanical 
agents  of  extension.'^  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  we  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  well-informed  surgeon  entertained  any  other  opinion,  excepting 
with  reference  to  dislocation  of  the  clavicle,  some  of  the  bones  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  and  others,  upon  which  the  muscles  exert  little  or  no  influence  in 
retaining  £hem  in  their  articular  connections.  The  anatomy  of  the  joints,  in 
&ot,  wiO  show  in  what  cases  this  rule  is  departed  from,  and  will  account  for 
such  departure.  For  instance,  the  construction  of  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints 
18  such  as  to  admit  of  very  diversified  and  extensive  motions  of  their  respect- 
ive limbs:  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  femur  are  much  exposed  to 
dislocation  from  direct  violence  applied,  and  from  the  action  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  move  them;  yet  the  ligaments  of  these  articulations  are  com- 
paratively feeble,  few  in  number,  and  so  lax  as  actually  to  permit  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  to  separate  from  each  other.  But  this  defect,  as  it  seems,  on 
the  part  of  the  ligaments  is  compensated  by  the  strength  of  the  musdes 
which  immediately  envelop  the  joints,  and  which,  acting  upon  the  bones  in 
all  their  motions,  constantly  guard  against  dislocation.  Even  in  dislocation 
tiieir  conservative  aim  and  tendency  are  manifest,  although  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nev^  position  of  the  head  relatively  to  its  socket,  the  axes  of 
contraction  of  the  muscles  with  reference  to  these  two  points  are  also  changed, 
so  that  their  effect  is  reversed,  and  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  displacement, 
in£d;ead  of  approximating  the  parts  of  the  joint.  So  soon,  however,  as,  in  the 
attempt  at  reduction,  their  original  line  of,  action  is  restored,  by  the  more 
fkvourable  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  they  again  perform  their  natural 
office  and  draw  the  latter  into  its  proper  receptacle.  Therefore,  in  a  case  of 
taxation  at  one  of  these  joints,  the  surgeon  cannot  suppose  that  by  his  exten- 
aon  and  other  manipulations  he  actually  restores  the  dislocated  bone,  for  he 
must  see,  at  a  glance,  that  if  he  should  continue  these  efforts  after  the  head 
had  reached  a  certain  point,  he  would  defeat  his  own  aim,  and  would  separstte 
the  articulating  surfaces  farther  and  farther  from  each  otjier;  accordingly,  at 
this  point  he  wisely  ceases  his  tractions,  or  the  muscles  overcome  them,  and 
the  dislocation  is  reduced,  the  bone  being  drawn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  he  has  been  operating. 

But  this  mechanism  of  restoration  does  not  apply  to  dislocations  of  the 
clavicle  and  some  other  bones,  as  before  mentioned.  Here  the  ligaments  are 
numerous,  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  much  stronger  than  those  of  the 
other  joints  alluded  to,  and  are  in  fact  the  real  guardians  of  the  articulations; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  their  vicinity  tend 
by  their  contraction  rather  to  produce  displacement,  so  that  the  surgeon  must 
not  only  restore  the  bone  to  its  proper  place,  but  must  also  retain  it  there,  by 
mechanical  appliances,  until  the  ligaments  shall  fiave  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  them  to  resist  effectually  the  disturbing  force  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

*  While  we  admit,  then,  with  the  exceptions  specified,  the  correctness  of  the 
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principle  for  which  Mr.  Skey  contends,  we  cannot  agree  widi  him  in  the  inr 
ference  which  he  draws  from  it;  viz.,  that  the  redaction  of  a  luxation  may 
not  be  JuciUtated  by  rotation  or  other  movement  impressed  upon  the  head  of 
the  bone,  in  addition  to  the  direct  extension  which  is  made  upon  it.  We  will 
dte  as  a  case  in  point  the  one  which  he  quotes  as  having  occurred  in  his  own 
practice,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown  upon  the  pubis :  he  says 
(p.  118),  ''It  was  proposed  by  my  colleagues  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone 
backwards,  but  chiefly  outwards,  by  a  side  towel.  I  expressed  my  doubt  as 
to  the  probability  of  success,  and  the  attempt  proved  that  I  was  ri^ht.  The 
error  consisted  in  the  direction  in  which  the  extending  force  was  bemg  made; 
the  principle  was  bad.  The  case  was  then  ffiven  into  my  charge,  and  I  made 
extension  downwards  and  a  little  outwards.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  reduction.  But  if  his  colleagues  and  he  himself  had,  in 
addition  to  the  "  extension  downwards  and  a  litUe  outwards,''  passed  a  roller 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  elevated  the  head  of  the  bone  a  little^ 
(U  the  same  time  thai  extension  toas  being  made,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises,  we 
think  that  the  restoration  would  have  been  effected  sooner  and  with  more  ease 
both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  surgeon.  Such  expedients  may,  we  think,  be 
often  resorted  to  as  adjuvants  to  direct  extension^  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  disloca- 
tion regards  the  deducibility  of  old  luxations.  Concerning  this,  Mr.  Skey 
remarks,  ''  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule  with  regard  to  the 
time  beyond  which  an  effort  at  reduction  should  not  be  made,  unless  we  cany 
the  question  at  once  into  a  period  of  nine  months,  or  a  year  or  more;  because, 
although  our  success  may  be  improbable,  the  attempt  is  worth  making,  pro- 
vided it  be  carried  into  effect  with  discretion,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  injury 
is  sustained  by  the  attempt,  however  painful  or  long  continued ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  followed  by  increased  freedom  of  movement  afterwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
objects  to  efforts  being  made  to  reduce  dislocations  of  long  standing,  and  he 
has  endeavoured  to  define  the  period  at  which  the  attempt  may  be  made.  He 
gives  ttDO  months  to  the  humerus,  and  three  months  to  the  femur  It  would 
appear  that  the  increase  of  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  a  bone  dislocated 
three  or  four  months  arises  rather  from  the  increase  of  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  fibrous  adhesions  formed  around  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone,  than 
from  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  which  have  probably  attained  their  fullest 
degree  of  inorganic  contractions,  and  have  become  partly  absorbed  at  the  end 
of  two  months" — p.  73.  The  existence  of  new  growths  in  the  old  cavity  he 
considers  an  obstacle  of  much  less  moment. 

Now,  we  think  that  these  observations  are  very  well  calculated  to  mislead 
those  who  may  refer  to  this  book  as  a  guide  in  such  cases,  both  as  to  the 
facility  with  which  old  dislocations  may  be  reduced,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  making  an  attempt  at  their  restoration.  And  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  these  opinions  is  much  increased  by  the  following  paragraph : 
"  The  immense  experience  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  failed  to  furnish  a  single  case 
of  serious  injury  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  reduce  any  form  of  dislocation. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  of  contusions  of  the  muscles,  and  lacerations  of  the  skin, 
and  insensibility  of  the  arm;  but  no  instance  of  serious  injury  is  recorded, 
to  awaken  fear  or  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  or  to  create  an  alarm 
lest  the  effort  should  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  his  patient" — ^p.  74.  If 
Mr.  Skey  had  but  refreshed  his  memory  and  his  judgment  by  the  perusal  of 
the  opinion  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  actually  did  express  in  the  premises,  he  would 
have  found  that  that  distinguished  surgeon  did  not  entertain  such  views  of 
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the  trifling  amount  of  clanger  connected  with  the  restoration  of  long-standing 
dislocations  as  those  which  we  have  just  quoted.  But  he, expressly  says,  "I 
believe  that  mtu:h  mUchief  is  produced  by  attempts  to  reduce  dislocations  of 
long  duration  in  very  muscular  persons.  I  have  seen  great  contusion  of  the 
integuments,  laceration  and  bruises  of  muscles,  and  tension  of  nerves,  inducing 
an  insensibility  and  paralym  of  the  hand,  occasioned  by  an  abortive  attempt 
to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder;  so  that  in  such  cases,  even  when  the 
bone  has  been  replaced,  it  has  often  proved  rather  an  evil  than  a  benefit  from 
the  violence  of  the  extension.  I  have  also  heard  of  cases  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  others,  in  which  ike  whole  side  of  the  trunk  became  parah/zed  from 
injury  to  the  cervical  vertebras  during  a  violent  extension :  and  of  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  axiJJUiry  artery  was  ruptured;  and  some  of  these 
cases  were  fatal.  And  there  are  plenty  of  cases  on  record  of  fated  abscesses^ 
fh)m  violent  attempts  ^t  the  reduction  of  dislocated  hips.  Mr.  Skey  has 
mentioned  a  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  following  protracted  extension  of  a  dislo- 
cated hip,  during  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  patient."  (A.  Cooper's  Treatise  on  Disloc,  and  Fract  Am.  ed.,  p. 
68.)  He  further  says,  ^'I  am  of  opinion  that  three' months  after  the  accident 
for  the  shoulder  J  and  eight  u?eeks  for  the  hip,  may  be  fixed  as  the  period  at 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  the  attempt  at  reduction,  except  in 
persons  of  extremely  relaxed  fibre,  or  of  advanced  age."  (Op.  cit.  p.  69.)  It 
would  be  very  easy,  although  unnecessary,  to  cite  other  instances  in  which 
permanent  injury  or  death  has  followed  such  attempts;  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  show  that  Mr.  Skey  has  spoken  with  unwarrantable  careless- 
ness-concerning this  question,  and  that  his  own  experience  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  assurances  as  to  the  absence  of  danger  from  the  operation. 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  the  opinion  that  no  definite  time  can  or  should 
be  fixed,  beyond  which  an  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone  should 
not  be  made.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  time,  as  of  the  condition  of  the 
new  and  the  original  resting-places  of  the  disarticulated  end  of  the  bone.  But 
his  book  affords  no  information  to  the  inquirer  as  to  how  he  may  learn  whether 
or  not  certain  changes  have  occurred  in  the  parts  concerned,  which  render  an 
attempt  at  restoration  feasible,  or  objectionable,  or  decidedly  improper.  We 
apprehend  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  condition  of 
tie  new  and  of  the  old  joints,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  reliable  in  practice.  This  gentleman  says,  "  Should  not 
the  principal  consideration  be,  the  condition  of  the  new  joint,  especially  as  to 
tiie  degree  of  motion  of  which  it  is  capable?  for  by  this  a  fair  judgment  may 
be  formed  as  to  what  extent  nature  has  altered  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  in 
contact  to  fit  them  for  the  functions  of  a  joint  in  their  new  situation.  If  any 
useful  motion  can  be  performed,  then  I  believe  it  may  be  considered  as  ill- 
judged  to  attempt  to  restore  the  dislocated  bone  to  its  former  articulating 
cavity^  for  it  seems  invariably  to  happen  that,  as  a  new  joint  becomes  fitted 
fornise,  so  the  structures  of  the  old  one  are  rendered  incompetent  for  restora- 
tion. Nor  do  these  changes  depend  so  much  upon  time  as  upon  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  use  the  supplementary  articulation  :  for  if  an  unre- 
duced dislocation  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the  changes  which 
take  place  are  very  slow,  and  in  such  cases  months  may  elapse,  and  yet  it  may 
be  quite  proper  to  attempt  reduction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  continued 
efforts  have  been  made  to  employ  the  limb,  and  a  useful  motion  acquired, 
more  permanent  injury  is  likely  to  be  sustained  by  restoration  of  the  bone  to 
its  original  situation  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  and  means  are  employed 
to  perfect  the  adaptation  of  the  newly-formed  structures."  (Ed.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
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op.  oit.  p.  69.)  The  objection  on  the  soore  of  pMn  inflicted  on  the  patfent  10 
no  longer  a  necessary  element  in  the  consideration,  bat  the  dangers  above 
enumerated  are  at  least  not  diminished  by  the  nse  of  ansMthetic  agents ',  they 
aie  rather  increased,  because  we  are  deprived,  by  the  patient's  insensibility, 
of  the  information  which  his  protective  and  defensive  6ensati<»i8  might  other* 
wise  afford  us,  as  to  the  probable  or  actual  infliction  of  injury. 

The  reader  will  find  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  auatomical 
conditions  of  the  old  and  new  joints  in  unreduced  dislocations,  in  the  volume 
of  Oruveilhi^  before  cited. 

Mr.  Skey  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  assistance  derivable,  in  such  cases 
as  those  we  have  been  considering,  from  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  ligi^ 
mentous,  tendinous,  and  other  recent  or  original  structures  by  which  the 
restoration  of  the  bone  is  opposed. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author's  observations  on  individual  lu^tions;  they 
are  full,  and  in  the  main  correct^  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Nor  shall  we  make  any  comments  on  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
bandaging,  but  proceed  to  that  on  Jractures.  As  in  the  chapter  on  disloca- 
tions, so  in  this,  the  remarks  on  individual  fractures  are  preceded  by  some 
general  considerations  applicable  to  this  class  of  injuries. 

Mr.  Skey  devotes  some  space  to  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  directiDu  and  degree  of  the  displacement  of  the  fragments 
ci  the  bone.  He  very  properly,  as  we  conceive,  contends  that  the  character 
and  direction  of  the  displacement  depend  first  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
violence  which  produces  the  fracture,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  bone  are 
ruptured  in  a  certain  direction;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  sudden  contraction  of 
the  muscles  inserted  into  the  fragments,  occurring  synchronously  with  the 
fnM^ture.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  oblique  fractures 
produced  by  indirect  violence,  as,  for  example,  of  the  femur  by  a  pM  upon 
the  foot,  the  particular  direction  of  the  obliquity  is  due  to  this  synchronous 
spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  one  set  of  muscles,  or  one  muscle,  predomi* 
nating  over  the  others  in  power,  and  that  the  consequent  displacement  is 
occasioned,  and  its  direction  determined  by  the  same  agency,  aided,  of  course, 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  extraneous  force.  We  cannot,  by  any  other 
supposition,  so  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  that  in  different  instances  the 
direction  of  the  fracture  will  be  different,  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  the  mode  of  its  operation,  being  the  same  in  all.  Mr.  Skey  admitS| 
<<  the  shortening  of  the  limb  in  fractures  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  muscles  immediately  consequent  on  the  accident;  but  I  contend  that 
this  violent  action  does  not  continue,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dislocation,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the  prominence  of  the  upper  end 
so  frequently  found.  From  the  period  of  the  accident,  however,  if  neglected, 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  commence  a  process  of  slow  retraction,  which  will 
extend  over  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  as  occurs  in  some  rare  examples  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  without  early  symptoms"— p.  143. 
Now,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  muscular  contraction,  we  apprehend  that  it 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  muscles  concerned  are  sensible  of  the  existence  of 
a  resistance  to  be  overcome,  in  order  that  they  may  assume  the  greatest  degree 
of  shortening  of  which  their  fibres  will  admit,  or  until  their  action  is  opposed 
by  an  amount  of  resistance  which  they  cannot  overcome,  or  until  their  con- 
tractility is  exhausted.  The  obstacles  against  which  they  have  to  contend  are 
the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  limb  to  be  moved,  in  some  instances  the 
impacted  state  of  the  fragments,  the  resistance  offered  by  those  fibres  of  the 
muscular;  ligamentous,  and  other  structures  which  remain  attached  to  both 
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fragmentd  of  the  bone^  the  opposition  of  other  mtiselesy  &o. ;  these  impediments 
being  so  yarioas  in  degree  in  different  cases,  the  effect  of  the  antagonistic 
muscular  contraction  must  be  equally  uncertain.  The  reason  why  the  power 
of  the  muscles  is  so  much  greater  in  opposing  the  restoration  of  a  dislocated 
than  of  a  fractured  bone  is,  we  presume,  not  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
their  mode  of  a<3tion  in  the  two  cases,  but  that  in  the  latter  some  of  the  mti»- 
des  only  act  upon  the  lower  fragment,  while  in  the  former  all  the  muscles  are 
called  into  full  contraction,  as  well  those  which  immediately  surround  the 
joint,  and  which,  though  short,  are  exceedingly  powerful  in  the  result  of  their 
operation,  as  those  which  are  inserted  into  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone, 
and  even  into  acljoining  bones,  und  which  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
their  shortening  rather  than  for  their  contractile  power.  With  regard  to  the 
author's  doubt,  as  to  the  influence  of  muscular  action  in  producing  the  pro- 
jection of  the  upper  fragment  of  a  broken  bone,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  it; 
we  think  that  the  facts  of  anatomy,  as  well  «s  of  surgical  practice,  are  against 
it,  and  in  favour  of  the  positive  and  decided  influence,  upon  the  upner  portion 
•of  the  bone,  of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  it.  He  says,  '<  In  the  caae 
of  the  thigh,  for  example,  there  is  no  muscle  so  attached  to  the  bone  as  to 
elevate  the  upper  fragment  in  any  other  direction  than  that  inwards,  for  the 
-long  muscles  of  the  limb  have  lost  their  influence  in  consequence  of  the  solm- 
tlon  of  continuity  of  the  bone,  on  which  they  have  hitherto  acted;  and  of  the 
musdes  connected  with  the  upper  half,  we  have  none  but  the  triceps,  which 
can  only  act  by  distorting  the  line  of  the  bone  in  the  direction  upwards  and 
inwards.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  rectus,  in  front,  passes  beyond  the 
fracture,  and  the  crurseus  and  vasti  arise  from  ti^e  upper  part  of  the  femur; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  influence  its  movements,  while  the  flexors,  behind  the 
bone,  extend  below  the  fracture  to  form  the  hamstrings,  and  can,  of  course, 
only  operate  on  the  lower  portion.  In  fracture  high  up,  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
exercise  no  influence  in  elevating  the  upper  end" — p.  142.  And  at  p.  168, 
*^  It  is  an  error,  not  merely  common,  but  almost  universal,  to  attribute  the 
flexion  of  the  tlugh  on  the  pelvis  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  which  have 
really  no  influence  whatever  in  raising  the  leg,  as  I  have  proved  by  experi- 
ment to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  others.  This  action  of  the  limb  is 
efiected  entirely  by  the  rectus  femoris;  else,  whence  the  benefit  of  raising  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis  in  fractured  patella  V*  Undoubtedly,  the  rectus  femoris 
does  flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  but  it  is  not  the  only  muscle  which  pro- 
duces this  effect;  and  the  situation  of  the  combined  psoas  and  iliacus,  their 
origin  and  insertion,  and  the  authority  of  the  best  observers,  as  Cruveilhier, 
Quain  and  Sharpey,  and  Theile,  for  example,  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  also 
flexes  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh,  according  as  the 
fixed  point  is  taken  on  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  therefore, 
tiiat  in  the  event  of  a  fracture  separating  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone, 
just  below  the  trochanter  minor,  from  the  lower,  the  superior  fragment  maj^ 
be  tilted  upwards  by  the  action  of  this  double  muscle ;  and  we  have  seen  this 
deformity  occur,  as  others  have  seen  it  also.  Malgaigne  states  that,  in  the 
preparations  of  the  seventeen  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  at  its  upper  third, 
whidi  are  contained  in  the  Mus^  Dupuytren,  this  projection  forwaids  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  superior  fra^ent  is  observed  in  ten.  {Traits  des 
FractureSj  p.  717.)  The  deviation  is  not,  in  general,  great,  because  the  mus- 
cular action  is  limited  by  some  or  all  of  the  obstacles  before  mentioned. 

But  there  is  another  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  is  much 
more  commonly  observed  than  this,  as  a  consequence  of  fracture  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  femur;  and  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Skey  has  not  oWrved  it 
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repeatedly,  and  called  attention  to  it  in  this  book.  We  allndo  to  the  projec- 
tion laterally,  or  upwards  and  outwards,  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  bone, 
produced  bj  the  combined  operation  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  and  the  anterior 
glutei  muscles,  particularly.  The  recognition  of  this  deviation,  and  the  coun- 
teraction of  its  effects,  by  proper  position  of  the  limb,  is  essential  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  bone  to  its  proper  form,  lenffth,  and  strength.  A  very  beautiful 
illustration  of  this  particular  deformity  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  XHI.  <^ 
the  atlas  which  accompanies  Malgaiene's  TreatUe  on  Fractures. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  estaolish  the  influence  of  the  muscles  on  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  after  fracture — ^and  this  influence  is  exerted  upon 
other  bones  as  well  as  upon  the  thiffh — we  must  entirely  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that,  '^  when  the  splints  are  properly  applied,  it  is  of 
little  moment  in  what  position  the  limb  is  placed'' — p.  147.  For  example, 
in  a  fracture  of  the  femur  at  its  upper  third,  with  the  external  aneular  de- 
formity of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  it  is  by  a  proper  position  only  that  a 
perfect  cure  can  be  gained  ]  pressure  by  means  of  compresses  laid  upon  the 
projection,  as  is  generally  recommended,  will  not  answer,  but  the  lower  frag- 
ment must  be  so  placed  that  its  axis  shall  correspond  with  that  of  the  upper. 

Mr.  Ske/s  remarks  on  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures,  and  the  appa- 
ratus employed  to  maintain  coaptation,  and  those  referring  to  compound 
fractures,  are  very  good.  We  should  prefer  to  have  seen  more  importance 
attached  to  pontion  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  injuries,  and  less  to  the 
mere  mechanical  force  exerted  by  compressing  and  extending  apparatus. 
He  gives  a  description  and  an  illustration  of  an  extending  and  counter-extend- 
ing agent  of  his  own  device,  which  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  employ 
(p.  149) ;  for,  although  it  is  ingeniously  contrived,  and  perhaps  sufficiently 
powerful  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed,  its  practical 
operation  upon  the  living  parts  must,  we  fear,  be  injurious,  from  the  great 
and  circumscribed  pressure  which  it  will  necessarily  produce  upon  them. 

The  author's  comments  upon  particular  frtictures  need  not  detain  us;  they 
are  based,  of  course,  upon  the  general  principles  which  he  lays  down  for  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  accidental  lesions,  and  in  some  respects,  therefore, 
we  differ  from  him.  But  we  can,  nevertheless,  recommend  them  to  the  study 
of  our  readers,  as  containing  abundance  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  improving  reflections,  even  where  they  seem  objectionable. 

We  pass  to  the  sixth  chapter j  "  On  operations  for  Aneurism^  and  for  t\fvng 
Mtxnmded  or  divided  Arteries."  As  in  the  preceding,  chapters,  we  have  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  generalities  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  subsequently 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  treatment  of  particular  aneurisms; 
the  whole  occupies  one  hundred  pages  of  the  volume,  an  allotment  worthy  of 
the  importance  and  interest  of  these  affections. 

As  closely  appertaining  to  aneurism  and  wounds  of  arteries,  the  author 
briefly  points  out  the  anatomical  and  physiological  properties  of  the  arteries, 
the  method  which  nature  employs  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  the  ligature^  its  mode 
of  operation,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Skey  has  intended  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  full  and  complete  account  of  aneurism ;  such  a  dissertation  would 
not  be  at  all  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan,  and  his  limits  would  not 
admit  of  it.  We  presume  that  his  aim  has  been  to  point  out  so  much  of  the 
history  and  pathology  of  this  disease  or  morbid  condition  as  will  enable  his 
readers  to  treat  it  intelligently.  We  think  that  he  has  accomplished  this  object 
very  satisfactorily,  and  that  this  preliminary  sketch  will  materially  assist  the 
student  in  his  efforts  to  cure  the  formidable  lesions  which  it  is  intended  to  in- 
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troduce  to  lik  contemplation.  There  are  a  few  points  of  pathologioal  interest, 
however,  in  which  the  text  is  not  strictly  accurate,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
more  practical  moment  in  which  it  might  with  advantage  have  been  more  full 
and  explicit. 

With  regard  to  the  etioiogy  of  aneurism,  it  is  stated,  at  page  176,  that  ^Hhe 
arterial  tubes  are  subject,  among  other  diseases,  to  a  morbid  change  in  the 
structure  of  their  coats,  by  which  the  vessel  becomes  dilated,  and  is  no  longer 
competent  to  its  functions.''  This  is,  so  &r  as  we  have  observed,  the  only 
cause  assigned.  By  the  expression,  ^'  a  morbid  change,"  the  author  may  mean, 
it  is  true,  any  or  all  of  the  alterations  or  lenons  of  structure  to  which  the 
ooata  of  the  arteries  are  liable,  whether  they  originate  in  abnormal  modifica- 
tions of  nutrition,  or  the  result  of  injury  or  violence.  But  we  infer  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  text  that  he  refers  to  the  common  forms  of  degeneration 
of  the  arterial  walls,  the  semi-cartilaginous,  atheromatous  and  calcareous.  We 
object  to  the  author's  statement  because  it  is  not  altogether  correct,  and  because 
it  only  reveals  a  fraction  of  the  truth  as  to  the  causatibn  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour.  From  the  statistical  tables  which  have  been  framed  by  many  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  the  arteries,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  occurrence  of  the  degenerations  in  question  and  aneurism, 
as  respects  the  sex  and  age  of  the  patients,  and  the  favourite  seats  of  the  two 
affections.  Thus,  according  to  Bizot  (M4m.  de  la  Soc,  Mid,  d!  Ohs,,  vol.  i.), 
aOheroriMdxmB  and  calcareous  degenerations  are  found  in  the  different  arteries, 
excluding  those  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : 
the  posterior  tibial,  internal  carotid,  anterior  tibial,  perineal,  subclavian,  coro- 
nary, popliteal,  crural,  common  iliac,  radial,  innominata,  brachial,  axillary, 
ulnar,  facial,  common  carotid ;  while  by  the  >tabie  of  Mr.  Crisp  (Diseases  of 
Bloodr^esads,  p.  113),  aneurism  affects  the  arteries  in  the  following  order:  the 
thoracic  aorta,  popliteal,  femoral,  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  carotid, 
subclavian,  innominata,  axillary,  external  iliac,  cerebral,  pulmonary  with  the 
common  iliac,  gluteal,  and  posterior  tibial,  temporal  with  the  ophthalmic,  sub- 
scapular, and  brachial.  We  find  also  that  the  male  sex  is  more  frequently 
afflicted  with  aneurism  than  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than 
seven  to  one  (Crisp),  while  the  two  sexes  are  about  equally  subject  to  the 
arterial  degeneration.  The  last-named  condition  is  found  very  much  more 
commonly  than  the  other  to  affect  the  vessels  symmetrically.  (Bizot.)  As 
old  age  advances,  the  fatty  and  calcareous  depositions  become  more  and  more 
constant :  "  Each  morbid  phenomenon,"  says  Hasse  (p.  82),  "  progressively 
increases  in  frequency  and  extent,  with  the  age  of  the  subject;"  while  of  the 
561  cases  of  aneurism  counted  by  Mr.  Crisp,  almost  three-fourths  occurred 
before  the  age  of  fifty.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  change  of  structure  of 
the  arterial  coata  is  a  predisposing  cause,  other  agencies  must  be  operative  in 
the  production  of  aneurism,  as  violent  and  laborious  exercise,  sudden  extension 
of  a  limb  which  has  been  flexed,  direct  injury  inflicted  upon  the  vessel,  &c. 

In  the  sentence  which  we  have  just  quoted,  Mr.  Skey  has  manifested  a 
certain  carelessness  in  composition,  such  as  we  have  remarked  in  many  other 
pages  of  his  book,  which,  if  the  passage  were  literally  interpreted,  would 
convey  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  causation  of  an  aneurisural  tumour.  He 
speaks  of  ''  a  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  their  coats  (of  the  arteries), 
by  which  the  vessel  becomes  dilated/'  as  though  the  morbid  change  were  the 
agent  in  the  production  of  the  dilatation.  He  means  to  teach,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  change  of  structure  induces  a  corresponding  modification  in 
the  vital  properties  of  the  arterial  walls,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tube 
loses  the  resiliency  which  enabled  it  to  regain  its  original  calibre  after 
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haying  been  distended  by  the  influx  of  blood  from  the  hearty  and  Irjr  tiie  < 
Btantly  recturing  action  of  this  disturbing  force,  gradually  attains  the  increaaed 
dimensions  which  it  possesses.  Indeed,  in  another  paragraph,  he  says,  <^  <te 
tendency  in  an  aneurismal  tumour  to  increase  in  size  is  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  heart,  which  operates  on  the  diseased  coats  of  the  vessels  with  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  enlargement  in  the  yolume  of  the  tumour/' 
But  the  pathological  errors  contained  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  pangrapk 
can  scarcely  be  so  easily  excused :  **  Against  this  mechanical  Ibroe  we  ham 
the  influence  of  absorption,  the  via  medicatrixy  at  what  may  be  termed  nature's 
indisposition  to  disease.  If  these  two  powers  ajre  equaUy  balanced,  the  disease 
would  remain  unaltered ;  but  the  force  of  the  heart  usually  predominating,  the 
tumour  increases.  If  that  force,  howewr,  be  reduced  in  degree,  and,  without 
being  destroyed,  if  it  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  t^  mediccUria^ 
the  tumour  will  be  gradually  absorbed'^ — p.  176.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr% 
Skey  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  formation  of  an  aneurismal  tumomv 
a  process  of  growth,  as  well  as  of  dilatation,  takes  phice— of  growth  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery  whereby  they  are  rendered  thicker  and  thus  enabled  to 
resist  for  a  longer  time  than  they  otherwise  could,  the  thinnmff  efiect  whieiL 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  uncounteracted  by  growth,  would  necessarily  prodnce. 
And  it  is  in  and  by  this  very  process  of  srowth  that  the  via  medtcatrix  naturm 
manifests  its  preservatiye  tendency,  not  by  ^^  ahaorpHon/'  for  by  this  the  walls 
of  the  aneurismal  sac  would  be  rendered  more  and  more  thin  and  ddicate,  and 
the  occurrence  of  rupture  and  fatal  hemorrhage  hastened  instead  of  retarded 
The  walls  of  the  sac  continue  to  grow,  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  en- 
largement of  its  cavity,  until  their  "  reserve  patoer"  as  Mr.  Paget  very  happily 
terms  the  recuperative  and  conservative  element  which  nature  ^ves  to  every 
structure,  and  organ,  and  tissue,  has  become  exhausted ;  then,  as  the  cavity  of 
the  tumour  enlarges,  the  coats  of  the  artery  become  thinned,  and  finally  give 
way.  But^  to  guard  against  this,  certain  phenomena  are,  meanwhile,  taking 
place  within  the  sac.  Of  these  Mr.  Skey  speaks — ^not  very  fully,  indeed,  but 
suffidently  to  show  that  efforts  are  made  to  fill  up  the  sac  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, and  thus  to  cure  the  disease. 

With  reference  to  the  apontaneotia  cure  of  aneurisms,  the  author  says,  at 
page  180,^' This  end  is  effected  most  frequently  by  the  sloughing  of  the 
tumour,  which  process  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  increasing  pressure  on 
parts  not  very  fully  organized.  The  whole  tumour  undergoes  a  change  of 
colour,  loses  its  vitality,  and  eventually  separates,  leaving  the  SLTtery  pervwua 
to  blood'' — (he  certainly  must  have  omitted,  unintentionally  and  unknowingly, 
the  syllable  im  before  the  word perviom).  "  Sometimes,"  he  continues,  "the 
sac  is  attacked  by  suppurative  inflammation,  and  the  entire  mass  is  converted 
into  a  large  abscess;''  (he  has  again  /orgoUmy  as  we  hope,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  put  a  plug  of  organized  fibrin  into  the  artery  leading  to  this  "  large  ab- 
scess;") "and  thirdly,  the  contents  of  the  sac,  already  partly  solid,  may  be- 
come entirely  consolidated,  the  entrance  of  any  additional  quantity  of  blood 
being  precluded  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  orifice,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
gradu£dly  absorbed." 

We  pass  over  the  author's  remarks  on  the  diagnoaia  of  aneurism,  those  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  the  treatment  subsequent  to  the 
tying  of  the  artery.  He  has  omitted  any  recommendation  of  preparatory 
treatment,  a  measure,  we  should  suppose,  which  would  materially  conduce  to 
the  happy  issue  of  the  operation  upon  any  of  the  larger  arteries. 

Mr.  Skey  devotes  three  pages  to  comments  upon,  and  a  description  of,  the 
mode  of  treating  aneurism  by  preasure.    He  has  not  practiced  this  plan  of 
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iveatment  himaelf^  but  thinkB  that^  ^^notwil^istandmg  the  oooasianftl  objedions 
attendant  on  the  application  of  pressurey  as  the  agent  of  cure  in  the  treatment  of 
aikearisin,  a  saffi<»ent  amount  of  sacoess  has  already  attended  the  experiments 
•that  hare  been  laried,  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a  useful,  if  not  a  brilliant  career^  for 
this  remedy,  when  additional  experience  has  divested  it  of  its  ol^ctions'^ — p. 
192.  The  objections  which  he  adduces,  are  the  jpain  protracted  through  the 
lehole  period  of  treatment,  and  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases  at  least,  of  avoid- 
ing  preasure  upon  the  accompanying  nerve  or  vein.  But  these  objections  are 
comparatively  trifling,  indeed  absolutely  so,  if  the  pressure  be  well  managed 
with  a  proper  instrument.  And  we  think  that,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  a 
new  plan  of  treatment,  of  one  too  which  does  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
a  serious  operation,  the  statements  made  concerning  it,  and  the  method  and 
:in8traments  recommended,  by  those  with  whcmi  the  pkn  has  been  most  fre- 
quently and  successfully  carried  out,  should  be  carefully  and  implicitly  attended 
to,  before  any  doubt  or  opposition  is  pressed.  The  surgeons  of  Dublin  have 
the  high  honor  of  having  been  the  first,  in  modem  days,  to  resort  to  this 
bloodloas  procedure.  For  some  reason  or  other,  whether  from  personal,  pro- 
fessional, or  civic  jealousy,  or  from  other  motive,  their  efforts  have  been  op- 
posed and  decried  by  many  other  surgeons,  particularly  by  some  in  £di^ 
boEgh,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  medical  journals  of  the  latter  city. 

By  eomparing  the  statistical  table  published  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Jow^ 
ned  for  August,  1846,  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Norris  in  the  Am,  Journal 
for  October,  1849,  we  have  a  record  of  43  cases  of  aneurism  treated  by  com- 
pression. Of  these,  34  were  of  the  popliteal,  and  9  of  the  femoral  artery^ 
37  irere  cured  by  pressure ;  in  three  others,  all  femoral,  the  pressure  was  re- 
linquished, and  the  cure  was  completed  by  ligature.  Only  one  died  during 
tibe  treatment  by  compression,  and  that  of  disease  of  the  heart,  the  {aressure 
having  been  maintained  twenty  days,  until  all  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the  sao; 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  compressor  had  been  withdrawn,  the  person  died 
suddenly.  In  one  case,  after  compression  had  been  continued  for  some  time, 
in  consequence  of  some  pulsation  remaining,  a  galvanic  current  was  passed 
through  the  sac ;  in  seven  days  the  patient  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  of 
which  he  died  in  six  days.  In  another,  the  pressure  had  been  instituted  a 
fortnight,  wh^n,  at  the  request  of  the  patient,  the  artery  was  tied,  and  the 
aneurism  cured.  Descriptions  of  the  instruments  most  in  vogue  in  Dublin, 
and  which  have  been  found  most  available,  may  be  found  in  the  medical 
journals  published  in  that  city,  particularly  in  the  Medical  Press. 

The  duration  of  the  compression  varied  very  much,  from  ten  and  a  half 
hours  in  one,  to  one  hundred  and  six  days  in  another ;  the  average  time  of 
treatment  in  thirty-four  cases,  in  which  the  time  is  specified,  having  been 
rather  more  thui  thirty  days. 

In  the  number  of  the  American  Journal  before  alluded  to,  Dr.  Norris  pre- 
sents a  table  of  the  statistics  of  mortality,  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery 
for  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurisms.  '^  Of  the  204  cases  contained  in  the 
tables,  50  died.  Of  these,  23  died  from  mortification  of  the  limb ;  8  from 
hemorrhage;  5  from  phlebitis;  8  from  tetanus;  2  from  hectic  and  diarrhoea; 
1  from  thoracic  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  course  of  the  artery ;  one  from 
sloughing  of  the  sac ;  one  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
within  the  pericardium,  twelve  weeks  after  the  operation ;  1  from  fever ;  1 
from  absorption  of  pus;  and  in  4  the  cause  of  death  is  not  noted."  And 
six  of  the  patients  who  recovered  underwent  amputation  in  consequence  of 
gangrene  of  the  limb.  Of  123  cases  which  were  cured,  and  in  which  the 
figature  came  away  from  the  vessel  spontaneously,  after  a  specified  timej  it0 
average  stay  was  twenty-one  days  and  rather  more  than  two  hours. 
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Here,  then,  the  surgeon  has  the  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  two 
modes  of  treatment,  and  of  deciding  between  them. 

The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Ske/ s  observations  on  '^  operations  on  wonnded 
arteries"  to  be  very  excellent;  we  would  particularly  ask  their  attention  to 
what  he  says  concerning  the  hasmostatic  yirtue  of  Jresh  air  in  the  case  of 
bleeding  from  small  vessels. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  criticize  specially  the  author's  account  of  the  mode 
of  tyinff  particular  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  We  are  happy,  howeyer, 
to  be  able  to  state  our  impression  that  the  operations  which  he  advises  are,  in 
general,  judicious,  and  that  his  anatomical  teachings  are  strictly  correct.  There 
are  but  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  concern- 
ing the  text. 

At  page  204,  the  author  says,  ^^  Aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata  consists 
in  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  artery,  involving  its  three  coats  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree;  but  it  contains  no  coagulum,  for  it  is  a  dilatation  of  the  entire 
vessel ;''  and  further  on,  '^  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  not  a  dilatation  of  the 
vessel,  nor  a  true  aneurism ;  but  a  fidse  aneurism,  in  which  the  sac  communi- 
cates with  the  vessel  by  a  contracted  opening,  through  which  blood  enters  and 
•coagulates,''  &c.  In  these  sentences,  there  are  several  very  inaccurate  state- 
ments into  which  Mr.  Skey  has  &llen,  simply  from  a  disposition  to  make 
certain  cases  stand  as  types  and  standards  for  a  class,  and  which  he  would 
have  avoided,  had  he  consulted  the  opinions  and  facts  adduced  by  other  inves- 
tigators. Aneurism  of  the  innominata  artery,  though  frequently,  is  not  always 
a  simple  dilatation  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  often  a  true  aneurism,  the  walls  being 
constituted  of  all  the  coats;  sometimes  a  true  aneurismal  pouch  may  be 
engrafted  upon  a  general  dilatation  of  the  artery ;  sometimes  the  dilatation 
of  the  tube  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  its  walls.  Again,  it  is  not  a  constant 
truth,  that  the  aneurism  in  question  contains  no  coagvlum.  We  refer,  in 
confirmation  of  our  assertions,  to  the  '^  Catalogue  of  the  Patholog.  Specimens 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,''  recently  pub- 
lished, vol.  iii.  pp.  268-260. 

With  regard  to  his  opinions  concerning  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  they  are 
equally  with  the  others  erroneous.  Dr.  Hope  says,  in  his  admirable  treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  (Am.  ed.  p.  396),  after  detailing  the  facts 
which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  tmej  in  contradistinction  to/oZse,  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  "  These  proofs  have  of  late  years  been  so  frequently  verified  by 
dissection,  that  the  reality  of  aneurism  by  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
artery  is  no  longer  problematical.  Almost  all  the  aneurisms  of  the  ascending 
portion  and  the  arch  are  Originally  of  the  true  species,  but  the  false  is  some- 
times engrafted  upon  them ;"  and  he  refers  to  a  case  corroborative  of  these 
statements.  In  the  catalogue  just  quoted,  descriptions  of  aneurismal  dilata- 
tions and  of  true  aneurisms  of  all  portions  of  the  aorta,  from  its  origin  within 
the  pericardium  to  the  end  of  its  arch,  may  be  found  (pp.  241-256). 

The  author  explains  the  diagnosis,  the  history  of  the  operation  for  tying  the 
innominata,  and  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness. In  every  one  of  the  four  or  five  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been 
done,  death  has  followed  on  from  the  26th  to  the  67th  day.  The  procedure 
devised  and  first  practiced  by  Mr.  Wardrop  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  more 
successful  in  its  results.  It  is  a  modification  of  Brasdor's  operation,  and  con- 
sists in  applying  the  ligature  around  one  of  the  branches  of  the  innominata, 
either  the  subclavian  or  the  carotid,  as  may  seem  most  expedient.  Mr. 
Wardrop  says  (  Cyclop,  Pract.  Surgery ,  vol.  i.  p.  237),  "  It  is  a  fact  demon- 
strated by  dissection,  and  worthy  of  remark  in  contemplating  this  mode  of 
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operating,  that  when  a  spontaneous  ome  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  been 
going  on.  Nature  has  usually  plugged  up  the  carotid,  so  that  in  performing 
an  operation  for  the  cure  of  such  an  aneurism  it  would  be  advisable  to  imi- 
tate her  in  this  respect,  and  to  place  the  ligature  on  the  carotid  instead  of  the 
subclavian  -"  but  if  either  of  the  two  vessels  were  entirely  or  partially  ob- 
structed, the  ligature  should  be  applied  around  the  other.  Mr.  Hancock, 
writing  in  1839  in  the  Ojfdop.  Anatomy/  and  FhywAogy  (art.  <'  lnnominata'0> 
concerning  this  operation,  uses  the  following  language :  '^  Out  of  the  seven 
cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  and  which  I  have  here  cited, 
three  were  successful,  and  of  the  other  four  one  lived  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months,  and  another  for  about  two  years  after  the  operation."  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  these  facU^  we  find  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  J^ncijp/es  of  Surgery y  p^ 
578,  saying  of  it,  <^  In  my  humble  apprehension,  under  all  circumstances  in- 
expedient; because  containing  within  itself  the  elements  of  certain  failure.'^ 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  only  mention  which  Mr.  Skey  makes  of  thig 
method  is,  '^  in  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  the  operation  of  Brasdor  has  been 
successfully  revived  by  Mr.  Wardrop" — p.  210.  We  may  mention,  as  sujv- 
porting  the  propriety  of  this  operation,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  in  the  '^  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,''  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  (pp.  258-260),  there  are  descriptiops  of  five 
preparations  of  aneurism  of  the  innominata;  in  two  of  these  the  right  subcla- 
vian and  carotid  arteries  are  healthy;  in  one  they  are  a  little  dilated;  in  a 
fourth,  '^  between  the  first  rib  and  the  clavicle,  the  suhdavtan  artery  is  oblite' 
rated,  probably  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism;''  and  in  the  fifth  ^^ihe 
right  carotid  artery  adheres  to  the  front  of  the  sac,  and  is  flattened  by  it; 
the  right  mbclavian  adheres  to  its  lower  part,  and  is  ohlii^rated  by  its  pressure.'^ 

We  had  intended  to  quote  in  fiill  the  author's  description  of  the  operation 
for  securing  the  suhdavian  artery,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  in  its  line  of  incision 
from  those  usually  practiced,  and  as  the  history  of  the  case  in  which  it  was 
performed  has  never  before  been  published.  But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  simply  referring  to  it,  pp.  211-218.  We  pass  over,  also,  what  re- 
mains of  this  chapter,  and  several  of  those  which  succeed  it,  in  which  he  treats 
of  venesection,  arteriotomy,  and  varicose  veins,  to  that  in  which  the  subject  of 
amputatum  is  discussed. 

To  this  class  of  operations  Mr.  Skey  devotes  seventy  pages,  considering  first 
the  circumstances  which  justify  or  require  such  a  serious  operation,  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  performing  it,  with  their  respective  merits,  and  some  other 
points  pertaining  to  it;  and,  secondly,  special  amputations. 

Like  the  other  chapters,  this  one  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
advice.  Mr.  Skey  is  averse  to  amputating,  whenever  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
very  properly  contrasts  the  present  improved  state  of  surgery,  as  respects  this 
operation,  with  its  condition  some  years  ago,  limbs  being  preserved  for  years 
of  usefulness  now,  which  then  were  sacriticed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
truly  says,  '^  that  the  aim  of  surgery  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy;  and 
that  more  real  superiority  is  exhibited  in  the  successful  application  of  skiU 
that  retains  a  limb,  than  in  the  dexterity,  however  great,  with  which  it  is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  the  body."  And,  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
he  endeavours  honestly  to  lay  down  the  proper  grounds  upon  which  alone  an 
amputation  may  be  done,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  The  chapter  pos- 
sesses numerous  and  decided  merits,  and  the  few  faults  which  a  critical  eye 
may  detect  in  it  are  generally  rather  of  omission  than  of  commission,  result- 
ing sometimes  from  haste  or  carelessness  in  composition.  As  an  example  of 
this,  we  may  refer  to  his  description  of  the  mode  of  performing  the  circuhur 
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eperatioii,  p.  308,  yMck  is  not  detfly  expreand.  Mr.  Skey  enameiates  as 
ajnoDg  the  circumstances  which  justify  or  may  requixe  amputation,  <^  ex- 
treme cases  of  irredudbk  dislocation;'^  bat  before  this  step  is  resorted  to,  he 
tays  that  all  other  means  must  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  diffi- 
^ty,  such  as  diyiding  the  obstructing  tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  ^'  If  this 
principle  be  fully  carried  out,  if  the  surgeon  resolve  to  sacrifice  the  joint,  or 
rather  to  rttk  the  destruction  of  the  joint  as  a  movable  articulation,  ampu- 
tation will  be  rarely  resorted  to  in  cases  of  irreducible  dislocation'' — p.  802. 
And  on  the  same  page  he  says,  '^  With  regard  to  operations  for  distortion,  &c^, 
or  operations  of  expediency,  as  they  are  somewhat  inappropriately  called,  I 
iiave  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  so  often  followed  by  serious  and 
even  dangerous  results,  as  are,  indeed,  all  large  operations  performed  during 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  unprepared  for  the  shock,  that  they  should 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  recommended,  andnot  always  resorted  to  on  importuni<^." 
Here,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Skey  stoops  too  much  from  the  firm  and  dignified 
stand  which  he  before  assumed  with  respect  to  operations  not  demanded  by 
necessity.  We  do  not  think  that  a  surgeon  has  any  right,  nay,  we  think  tiu^ 
he  would  do  wrong,  to  perform  so  serious  an  operation  as  this  from  any  amount 
of  iMportaniiy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  unless  he  were  firmly  convinced  in 
his  own  honest  heart  of  its  propriety.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any 
case  of  simple  unreduced  dislocation  will  justify  an  amputation;  neither  are 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  this  operation  in  the  case  of  distortion 
or  deformity,  unless  a  state  of  actual  disease  shall  have  resulted  from  them. 
And  always  before  removing  a  limb  or  a  portion  of  a  limb,  the  surgeon  should 
satisfy  himself  that  the  dangers  to  life  and  health,  with  and  from  amputation, 
would  be  less  than  they  would  be  without  it.  The  patient  cannot  appreciate 
or  estimate  the  dangers  attending  amputation,  even  of  a  small  member,  so 
well  as  the  surgeon,  and,  therefore,  the  full  responsibility  of  the  performance 
of  an  operation  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the  former;  neither 
can  the  surgeon  be  forced  to  perform  an  operation  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Mr.  Skey  has  contrived  a  tourniquet  which,  we  should  think,  will  be  found 
a  very  use&l  one  in  amputations,  and  whenever  else  it  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  circulation  through  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  without  producing  constric- 
tion around  its  entire  circumference.  The  description  and  representation^of 
this  instrument  will  be  found  in  another  department  of  this  Journal. 

Chapter  tenth  is  taken  up  with  the  operations  of  excigion  and  resectumf 
concerning  which,  the  author's  remarks  are  very  judicious.  Next  follow  in 
order  chapters  devoted  to  operations  practiced  on  tumours;  on  bunes  and 
^angliom;  those  performed  on  the  heady  face,  and  neck,  including  the 
{process  of  elevating  depressed  cranial  bone,  the  rhinoplastic  operations,  those 
for  polypus  of  the  nose,  hare-lip,  ranula,  enlarged  tonsils,  staphyloraphy, 
bronchocele,  tracheotomy,  aod  laryngotomy.  These  are  well  described  and 
judiciously  chosen. 

The  operations  on  the  diest  and  abdomen  constitute  the  next  portions  of  the 
volume.  Among  these  we  find  paracentesis  and  those  for  the  difierent  varie- 
ties of  hernia. 

The  author's  remarks  concerning  the  last-named  affection  are  thus  oom^ 
menced :  <<  The  operating  theatre  of  a  hospital  is  the  only  school  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  hernia.  Indispensable 
as  may  be  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  to  entitle  a  surgeon  to  rank  in  the  ope- 
jrative  department  of  our  art;  we  find,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  acquirement  of  the  dissecting-room  leaves  the  real  necessities  of  the 
practical  surgeon  so  unsatisfied  as  that  of  hernia^  or  in  which  the  reocdlections 
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or  associations  of  that  theatre  of  stady  cao  so  little  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  almost  infiaite  varieties  of  fxxm  and  struoture  that  present  themsel'ves  to 
the  operator  throughout  a  long  career  of  hospital  practice/'  Every  one  will 
admit  the  truth  of  these  observations.  But  Mr.  Skey  has  no  intention,  as  he 
proceeds  to  say^  to  undervalue  the  importance  to  the  operator  of  a  disseeting- 
room  education. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  very  well  handled ;  the  author's  views  of 
the  pathology  and  of  the  practice  being  very  judicious.  In  treating  of  heniiay 
he  examines  its  nature  and  the  caiuses  which  produce  it;  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  protrusion^  the  obstacles  to  its  restc^ation,  and  the  mode  of  over- 
coming these.  He  very  properly  asserts  that  '<  a  hernia  is  always  the  cause 
of  its  own  strangulation,  unless  the  aperture  through  which  it  esci^s  from 
the  abdomen  consists  of  muscular  fibres  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  contract 
around  if  And  this  6ct  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
strangulated  hernia,  and  shows  the  folly  of  long  postponing  the  resort  to  the 
knife,  in  favour  of  the  continued  employment  of  the  hot-bath,  tobacco  cata- 
plasms and  enemata,  bleeding,  and  the  like  remedies,  as  though  the  constrio*. 
tion  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  depended  upon  muscuhir  spa«nL 

In  detailing  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  author  pointe  out 
some  of  the  sources  of  doubt  and  error  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  all 
such  cases,  he  recommends  the  operation,  if  other  means  fitil,  provided  that, 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  this  affection,  th^x)  be  positive  swelling,  however 
small  and  difficult  of  detection  it  may  be.  '<  It  would  be  better  to  cut  down 
unnecessarily  on  ten  tumours  bearing  the  evidence  of  hernia^  than  to  omit;  to 
bring  one  true  hernial  tumour  to  the  test  of  the  knife.  For,  it  must  be  reeol- 
lected,  the  operation  suggested  is  not  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia, 
but  merely  an  exploration  preparatory,  if  necessary,  to  the  operation  itself. 
Such  a  case  occurred  to  me,  during  the  course  of  last  summer,  ia  St.  Bar^ 
Uiolomew's  Hospital.  A  maji  was  brought  in,  having  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation, with  a  tumour  in  the  groin.  My  colleagues  and  myself  were  unanimous 
in  our  opinion  of  the  existence  of  hernia.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lawrence^ 
who  had,  however,  seen  the  case,  and  recommended  the  operation,  the  duty 
devolved  on  me.  I  exposed  the  tumour,  which  proved  to  be  an  absorbed 
(absorbent  ?)  gland.    This  man  had  local  pain,  sickness,  and  constipation.'^ 

With  reference  to  the  delaying  of  the  operation,  he  says :  '^  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  danger  attendant  on  the 
operation  for  stran^lated  hernia  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the. 
strangulation.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  treatment  of  that 
disease  has  undergone  a  considerable  improvement,  founded  on  an  advanced 
pathology.  Within  my  own  recollection,  many  hours,  even  a  day  or  more, 
were  allowed  to  elapse,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  action  many  worthless 
remedies  that  were  inoperative  to  any  purpose  but  that  of  reducing  the  small 
chance  of  the  patient's  recovery,  by  wasting  the  precious  hours  during  which 
the  operation  might  have  been  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The 
profession  had  a  routine  of  remedies  which  were  resorted  to  in  a  given  order 
of  succession;  and,  until  they  were  exhausted,  it  was  not  deemed  right  to  have 
recourse  to  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  available  to  a  successful  result. 
The  taxis,  warm-bath,  taxis  repeated,  cold  effusion,  the  local  application  of  ice, 
taxis  repeated,  the  tobacco  enema,  and,  finally,  more  taxis,  and  then  the  ope- 
ration." This  is  all  very  true ;  and  we-  have  no  doubt  that  many  lives  have 
been  let  slip  by  the  too  prolonged  and  repeated  application  of  manual  efforts 
by  the  surgeon  and  his  friends  in  consultation.  We  commend,  therefore,  this 
determination  of  Mr.  Skey :  <^  I  have  myself  adopted  a  rule  for  many  years,. 
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not  to  attempt  reduofion  by  any  persistent  effort,  after  having  asoertained  that 
a  previous  attempt  has  been  jadicionsly  made  by  a  competerU  man/'  The 
author  ranks  the  application  of  cold  to  the  tomour  as  next  in  efficacy  to  the 
taxis. 

We  need  not  comment  upon  his  description  of  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration in  general.  We  think,  however,  that  he  makes  an  unnecessarily  liberal 
allowance  in  stating  that  the  division  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  will  gene- 
rally suffice  for  the  return  of  the  protrusion;  we  are  incUned  to  think  that  a 
much  more  restricted  incision  will  gen£TaUy  relieve  the  stricture. 

The  quotations  which  we  have  made  will,  we  hope,  favourably  impress  our 
readers,  as  we  have  been  impressed,  with  Mr.  Skey's  book,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  hernia.  In  his  observations  on  special  hemiae,  the  general  principles  on 
which  we  have  thus  far  remarked  are  carried  out. 

W^  have  next  presented  to  our  notice  certain  operations  practiced  on  the 
external  organs  of  generation  in  the  male,  on  the  male  perineum,  and  about 
t^e  anus.  Of  these  we  shall  only  notice  those  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity, 
with  which  the  18^  Chapter  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Skey's  remarks  concerning  these  procedures  for  relieving  the  bladder 
of  the  stone  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  candour  and  good  judgment. 
Of  the  two,  he  prefers  the  crushing  operation  whenever  it  can  be  resorted  to, 
considering  this  the  rule,  the  other  the  exception ;  and  his  object  is  to  lay 
down  certain  conditions  which  are  &vourable  to,  or  demand,  the  one  rather 
than  the  other.  He  says,  "  If  we  were  to  select  a  case  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  operation  of  lithotrity — ^and  I  take  lithotrity  as  the  rule,  and  the  cutting 
operation  as  the  exception,  considering  the  simpler  and  safer  course  that  de- 
manding the  first  consideration,  and  before  the  tribunal  of  which  the  case  is 
to  be  first  brought  to  trial — ^if  we  had  the  power  of  selecting  a  case  especially 
suitable  in  all  its  bearings,  we  should  require  the  following  conditions :  First, 
well-developed  manhood;  second,  a  healthy  and  readily  dilatable  urethra; 
third,  a  bladder  free  from  irritation,  and  capable  of  retaining  at  least  six  ounces 
of  urine,  a  condition  which  infers  the  absence  of  prostatic  disease ;  fourth,  a 
tonic  condition  of  the  nervous  system ;  and,  fifth,  the  presence  of  a  stone  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  be  readily  embraced  by  the  screw  of  the  lithotrite.^' 
These  conditions  become  the  subjects  of  further  discussion  and  modifications, 
and  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  patient  for  the  operation, 
which  is  all  important,  for  upon  judicious  preparatory  treatment  we  believe 
the  success  of  the  operation  very  much  depends. 

Mr.  Skey  is  by  no  means  singular  in  interdictiDg  lithotrity  in  children; 
but  we  think  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  objection.  His  reasons  are,  the 
small  size  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  in  the  chUd,  and  the  danger  that  an  in- 
strument small  enough  to  enter  the  bladder  would  not  possess  sufficient 
strength  to  permit  of  the  crushing  of  the  stone,  but  would  rather  break  itself;' 
he  has  no  doubt,  however,  "  but  that  the  operation  of  lithotrity  may  be 
rendered  available  to  boys  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age,  by  a  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  adult  lithotrite,  and  by  careful  dilatation  of  the  urethra."  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  urethra  of  children  is  very  dilatable,  and 
that  the  calculi  which  are  formed  in  the  bladder  at  this  age  are  generally 
smaller,  and  not  more  hard,  than  those  which  occur  in  the  adult.  And  what 
theory  will  justify  in  this  case,  practice  confirms,  for  the  operation  has  been 
done  often  enough  in  children,  even  of  very  tender  years,  to  establish  its  pro- 
priety. We  have  met  with  the  following  cases^  after  but  a  very  brief  search 
in  a  few  of  the  journals :  M.  Segalas  operated  upon  a  child  only  thirty-three 
months  old,  and  in  six  sittings,  in  as  many  weeks,  crushed  an  oxalate  of  lime 
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calculus  eleven  lines  in  diameter;  the  child,  dnrbg  this  time,  was  pennitted 
to  sport  as  usual,  and  his  recovery  was  complete.  \Am,  Jmim.,  vol.  xx.  p. 
234,  and  J3rtt.  and  For.  Med,  Rev,,  vol.  v.  p.  250.)  M.  Guersent,  Jr.,  cured 
five  cases  of  eight  in  children,  only  one  of  the  deaths  being  due  to  the  opera^ 
tion ;  he  cut  thirty-seven  children  for  stone,  of  whom  seven  died,  four  of  them, 
hbwever,  not  from  the  operation,  but  from  intercurrent  diseases.  {Londcn 
Lancety  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  184.)  A  reviewer  in  the  Brit,  and  For,  M^.-Ohtr. 
Rev,  (vol.  i.  p.  120)  says  tl^t  he  has  "operated  successfully  upon  two  boys 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age;  one  between  three  and  four;  one  but 
little  more  than  four;  one  about  seven,  and  a  girl  nine  years  old.  In  one  of 
the  two  youngest  the  calculus  was  mulberry,  and  about  the  size  of  a  bean ;  it 
was  crushed  in  one  sitting,  and  not  a  bad  symptom  followed.  In  the  other, 
the  calculus  was  phosphatic  upon  a  base  of  lithic  acid ;  it  was  about  the  sise 
of  an  almond  (with  the  shell),  and  ten  sittings  were  required,  but  the  cure 
was  complete  on  the  30th  day.  In  the  case  of  the  boy  in  his  fourth  year,  the 
calculus  was  mulberry  and  scarcely  so  large  as  the  last;  three  sittings  were- 
required  on  alternate  days,  and  after  the  third,  the  cure  was  complete.  In 
the  next  in  point  of  age,  the  calculus  was  also  mulberry,  and  about  the  same 
size ;  four  sittings  at  different  periods  within  twenty  days  completed  the  cure. 
In  the  boy  aged  nine,  a  calculus  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  larger  than  a  bean,, 
was  crushed  in  two  sittings  on  alternate  days.  In  the  girl,  a  lithic  acid  and 
lithate  of  ammonia  calculus,  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  was  complicated  by 
a  deranged  state  of  the  general  health,  hectic,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  the 
symptoms  of  stone  having  been  observed  upwards  of  four  years;  yet  in  twentv* 
four  days,  after  six  sittings,  the  bladder  was  completely  liberated ;  the  only 
accident  was  the  detention  of  two  large  fragments  at  the  meatus,  after  the  first 
sitting,  and  the  child  has  since  continued  in  good  health.''  Dr.  Nathan  E. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  "has  performed  lithotripsy,  with  Jacobson's  and  Heur- 
teloup's  instruments,  on  infants  two  years  of  age,  in  no  less  than  four  instances, 
and  on  several  other  very  young  subjects.  In  one  respect  he  has  found  the 
operation  more  certain  than  on  adults ;  the  bladder  expels  the  fragments  more 
promptly."  (Trans,  of  the  Am,  Med,  Assoc,,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  Thus,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Skey  is  not  at  all  borne  out  by  facts  in  his  condemnation  of 
this  operation  on  children.  The  real  objection  stated  by  those  who  have  per- 
formed it  on  such  patients  is  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  dilating  quite 
freely,  and  the  stream  of  urine  flowing  through  it  strongly,  fragments  may  enter 
and  remain  in  the  urethra,  requiring,  perhaps,  another  operation  for  their  re- 
moval from  this  new  situation ;  but  in  only  one  of  the  cases  which  we  have 
quoted  was  this  difficulty  met  with.  Mr.  Skey  makes  no  allusion  to  the  appli- 
cability of  litbotrity  to  females,  and  perhaps  from  the  emphasis  which  he  lays 
on  "  weU-developed  manhood,  *  as  one  of  the  pre-requisite  conditions  for  its 
performance,  he  may  intend  to  confine  it  to  the  male  sex.  But  the  tables  of 
M.  Civiale  rather  go  to  show  that  its  results  in  the  female  are  even  more 
favourable  than  in  the  male,  in  consequence  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  urethra  in  the  former.  And  it  is  certain,  that  if  any  ope- 
ration other  than  that  of  simple  dilatation  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  be  requisite  to  relieve  the  bladder  of  a  woinan  of  stone,  lithotrity 
possesses  a  great  advantage  in  being  free  from  the  liability  of  leaving  behind 
it  such  an  annoying  and  mortifying  infirmity  as  a  vesico-vaginal  Jldula, 
which,  we  believe,  is  rather  apt  to  remain  after  lithotomy  in  the  female.  Mr. 
Skey  does  not  inform  us  whether  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  these  operations,  or  not.  This  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  now  that 
the  administration  of  this  "  sweet  oblivious  antidote''  has  become  so  general. 
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We  see  no  reafion  wby  it  should  not  be  ^Ten  in  lHhoiomy  as  freely  as  in  any 
other  operation ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  decided  impropriety  in  employing  it 
in  lithotrUy,  There  is  no  operation  which  demands  gentleness  and  delicacy 
of  manipulation  more  than  this.  The  only  evidence  which  the  (^rator  can 
have,  that  he  is  doing  injury  to  his  patient,  is  the  exhibition  of  suffering  on 
liie  part  of  the  latter;  but  this  warning  signal  is  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
ansBsthesia  of  the  patient.  In  order  to  secure,  so  far  as  can  be  done, 
successful  result  after  this  operation,  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
individual  should  be  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  the  instincts  which  a^^rise 
him  and  the  operator  of  the  infliction  of  injury  should  not  be  ailraced  or  un- 
heeded. 

For  the  cutting  operation,  Mr.  Skey  advises  the  use  of  a  staff  having  a  curve 
longer  and  more  considerable  than  that  which  is  in  comn^on  use,  uid  of  a 
Bcalpd  instead  of  the  gorget.  He  differs  from  other  surgeons  of  high  and 
deserved  repute,  whose  advice  should  not  be  hastily  departed  from,  in  incul- 
cating that  there  is  no  danger  in  cutting  through  the  bulb  of  the  corpus 
qM)ngio6um.     The  lateral  operation  is  the  only  one  which  he  describes. 

Several  lengthy  chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  lateral 
curvature;  dub-footy  and  other  deformities;  puncture  of  the  intestines  in 
constipation,  and  for  imperforate  anus  in  infants;  removal  of  cicatrices^  and 
aiutcplastic  operations;  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  tissues;  acUf 
puncture.  And  the  author  also  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Omsarean  operation,  and  ovariotomy ,  procedures  which  are  now  exciting 
much  interest  at  home  and  abroad.  The  question  of  the  greatest  importance 
at  present,  concerning  the  latter,  refers  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  morbid  condition, 
and  on  this  Mr.  Skey  sheds  no  light.  He  advocates  the  operation  strongly- 
more  strongly,  it  seems  to  us,  than  is  advisable,  considering  the  errors  in 
diagnosis  which  are  constantly  being  made,  from  the  impossibility  of  being 
surely  right,  and  in  view  also  of  the  tendency,  which  he  acknowledges  to  exist, 
to  the  performance  of  bold  operations  which  are  often  not  justifiable.  If  all 
who  have  practiced  this  procedure  would  publish  fully  the  results  of  unsuccess- 
ful as  well  as  of  fortunate  cases,  and  would  make  known  their  errors  of  diagno- 
sis and  the  sources  of  them,  as  we  believe  has  been  done  by  the  most  distinguished 
of  its  performers  in  this  city,  the  profession  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  more  fairly  of  its  propriety  and  its  merits.  Until  then  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  the  vast  majority  of  judicious  men  look  upon  it  with  doubt  and 
distrust. 

The  remaining  sixty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  operations  on  the 
eye.  With  these  Mr.  Skey  acknowledjges  in  the  preface  that  he  is  less  p»- 
sonally  familiar  than  with  the  foregoing;  and  he  has  therefore  '^not  hesitated 
to  make  an  extended  reference  to  the  works  and  opinions  of  others''  concerning 
them.  Among  other  distinguished  ophthalmologists  whom  he  quotes,  we  see 
the  names  of  Scarpa,  Mackenzie,  Lawrence,  Dalrymple,  Weller,  Jorg,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Skey  has  appended  an  <'  index  to  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus required  for  special  operations,"  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of 
assistance  to  young  operators. 

The  wood-cuts  illustrating  the  text  of  this  volume  are  very  numerous  and 
descriptive.  The  style  in  which  the  author  clothes  his  thoughts  is  deficient  in 
elegance,  of^en  it  is  even  very  faulty,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  obscure; 
like  the  utterings  of  D^lphos  or  Dodona^  it  is  frequently  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  interpretation. 

No  one,  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many  zealous  labourers  are  in  the  field, 
if  he  rely  solely  or  chiefly  upon  his  own  abilities  and  acquirements,  however 
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ipreat  these  may  be,  can  make  a  book  on  any  subject  connected  with  medicine, 
which  shall  be  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been  had  its  author  sought  for  and 
availed  himself  of  the  harvest  of  his  fellow-reapers.  And,  therefore,  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Ske/s  cannot  be  considered  so  much  an  exposition  of  the 
present  state  and  requirements  of  operative  surgery,  as  of  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  a  surgeon  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  who  has  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  gaining  practical  skill  and  knowledge.  Amongst  other  merits 
this  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  one — ^that  its  advice  is  decided 
upon  everything,  and  its  recommendations  are  explicit;  its  reader  is  not  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  the  author  would  counsel  him  to  do.  F.  W.  S. 


Art.  XIIT. — Le  Climat  de  Vltaliej  sous  U  rapport  ffi/gihnique  et  Midicale, 
Par  le  Docteur  Ed.  Carriere.     Paris,  1849  :  pp.  682. 

The  Climate  of  Italy  in  its  Hygienic  and  Medical  Relations,     By  Dr.  Ed. 

Carriere. 

Impressed  with  the  favourable  position  Italy  occupies  on  the  globe — its 
geographical  situation,  its  mild  and  soft  climate,  and  the  vast  extent  of  its 
accessible  coast — Yitruvius,  centuries  ago,  remarked  that  this  favoured  land 
had  been  so  placed,  in  order  that  it  might  conquer  southerners  through  the 
effect  of  physical  force,  and  subject  northern  nations  through  the  influence  of 
the  intellect.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  our  author  observes,  the  remark 
is  correct,  for  it  expresses  the  double  influence  which  the  Roman  world  exer- 
cised on  contemporaneous  nations.  But  it  does  more,  extended  as  it  may  be 
to  mean,  that  the  race  by  which  that  country  was  peopled  was,  like  its  cli- 
mate, of  a  mixed  character,  and  that,  while  the  ancient  masters  of  Italy  were 
endowed  with  the  power  which  conquers,  and  the  thought  which  civilizes, 
the  climate  and  the  soil  of  their  country  combined  the  tonic  effects  of  the 
north  with  the  enervating  influences  of  the  south.  The  opinion  of  Yitruvius 
was  that  of  all  antiquity. 

"  The  happy  soil  of  Italy,  which  had  to  fear  neither  the  extreme  cold  of  Ger- 
many, nor  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Egyptian  sun,  was,  of  all  others,  the  soil 
of  predilection.  None  other,  either  on  the  Grecian  coast  or  in  western  regions, 
was  preferable.  Such  advantages,  which,  doubtless,  were  exaggerated  at  the 
time  that  Rome  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  splendour,  attracted  the  barbarians  to  the 
soil  of  the  peninsula.  All  the  luxuries — all  the  monuments — all  the  power  of 
the  metropolis  and  of  Italy  disappeared  before  them ;  but  the  climate  remained. 
It  has  become  in  our  days  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  medicine  has  been  en- 
abled to  class  it  among  the  active  means  employed  to  combat  disease.'' 

The  science  of  climatology  is  far  from  being  one  of  recent  creation.  It 
ascends  to  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and,  like  most  other 
branches  of  professional  inquiry,  originated  in  Greece.  But,  though  at  that 
early  period  some  of  the  many  effects  of  climate  had  been  noted,  the  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  deductions  to  which  they  led  were  overlooked.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  by  the  Romans  much  progress  was  made  in  the  science;  for, 
though  Ideler*  has,  with  true  Germanic  industry,  pointed  in  ancient  re- 
cords to  indications,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  of  investigations  relative  to  the 

*  Meteorologia  Veterura  GrsBCorum  atque  Romanorum,  1 832. 
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therapeniio  pxopeHias  of  dimates,  the  resulto  obtained  are  Boainiely  of  mA- 
caent  value  to  deserve  the  attention  of  medical  inqmreiB.  It  is  tine  thai  the- 
Bomana  did  not  fail  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  climate.  So  &r 
fiEom  it,  physicians,  poets,  historians,  in  works  we  still  read  with  pleasure 
and  advantage — Pliny,  Cato,  Varro,  Cicero,  Palladius,  and  ColumelliC— have, 
while  treating  of  the  cultivation  and  natural  history  of  the  soil,  entered  into 
useful  details  relative  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
varied  characters  of  the  seasons.  But  beyond  these  meteorological  questions' 
they  did  not  proceed,  unless,  indeed,  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  country;  and 
the  medical  inquirer  finds  in  their  writings,  nothing  which  can  be  applied  to 
useful  professional  purposes. 

It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  anything  of  interest  or  value  was  effected 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the  Holy  Land,  when 
the  professional  services  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Monte  Casino,  but  espe- 
cially of  Salemum,  were  extended  to  the  wounded  and  sick,  who,  many  of  them 
individuals  of  rank  and  note,  remained  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the  country,  or 
even  took  up  their  abode  permanently  there;  and,  i^preciating  the  advantages 
and  delights  of  the  climate,  probably  led  the  way  to  the  correct  investigation 
of  its  hygienic  and  therapeutical  influences.  This  at  least  we  may  infer  from 
the  fact  that  the  only  work  which  the  Italian  school  of  that  period  produced, 
or  rather  which  has  come  down  to  us,'  the  poetic  treatise  on  Hygiene  of 
Salemum,  Begimen  Medicinss  Salemitansd — ^in  which  the  action  on  the 
human  body  of  external  agencies  is  clearly  pointed  out — ^we  find  nothing 
relative  to  the  therapeutical  influences  of  the  climate  of  th&t  place,  or  of  the 
peninsula  generally.  The  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and  foroiga  invasions,  of 
which  Italy  was  long  the  victim,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  professional 
investigations  on  this  and  other  subjects.  But  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
sciences,  the  study  of  epidemics,  which  had,  long  before,  exercised  the  minda* 
of  Grecian  physicians,  elicited  the  attention  of  the  Italians.  Our  author 
remarks,  indeed,  that  the  subject  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion in  Italy,  inasmuch  as  the  peninsula  had  been,  even  during  the  time  of  the 
Bomans,  a  prey  to  those  terrible  scourges  which  extend  their  ravages  oter 
eatire  populations ;  and  as,  since  it  had  become  covered  over  with  ruins,  those 
disasters  had  returned  at  short  intervals,  and  appeared  to  derive  an  increased 
energy  from  the  insalubrious  conditions  of  some  portions  of  the  soil.  Physi- 
cians applied  themselves  in  consequence  to  the  analysis  of  the  effects,  as  well 
as  to  the  study  of  the  causes,  of  those  diseases;  and  their  investigations,  whioh- 
were  the  results  of  necessity,  led  to  more  precise  notions  than  were  before 
possessed  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  quality  of  the  air,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winds,  and  the  relation  existing  between  these  agencies,  and  the 
physiological  and  pathological  effects  they  produce  on  the  human  body. 
Many  of  the  works  written  or  published  on  this  useful  and  interesting  topic 
have,  doubtless,  been  lost;  for  we  possess  none  anterior  to  the  two  memoirs 
of  Lancisi  on  the  Boman  climate,  and  which  appeared,  or  were  written,  about 
Hie  close  of  the  seventeenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
that  have  followed  usually  refer  to  particular  towns  or  circumscribed  territo- 
ries, and  even  of  such,  very  few  deserve  serious  attention,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  written  with  a  view  to  extol,  in  the  most  eulogistic  style,  the 
beauties,  exeellencies,  and  curative  efiiects  of  particular  places,  and  to  prove 
their  superiority  over  every  other  spot  in  creation.  Dr.  C.  properly  excludes 
from  this  censure  a  few  works  of  decided  merit,  which  have  appeared  in  our 
own  days,  and  are  written  with  what  he  denominates  scientific  sincerity. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  works  of  De  Benzi  and  Boubaudi;  to 
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Hie  former  dP  wbom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph  on  the 
Boedieal  to|>ography  and  statistics  of  Naples,  and  to  the  latter  for  a  very  good 
essay  on  Nice  and  its  environs.  Of  the  productions  of  those  who  treat  of  the 
climate  of  the  whole  peninsula,  Dr.  G.  does  not  speak  favourably.  Dr.  Olark  ^Sir 
James),  he  says,  has  contented  himself  with  combining  figures,  more  or  less 
aoenrale,  with  monographs,  which  are  almost  invariably  unsatisfactory.  Dr. 
Barzelotti,  of  Pisa,  haS)  at  least,  produced  something  original,  by  drawings 
up  a  chart  divided  into  categories  of  climate,  in  which  each  of  them  is  repre- 
sented by  a  particular  colour.  But  the  work  is  merely  ingenious.  As  to  the 
text,  the  poetic  element  figures  in  it  conspicuously,  and  besides,  it  consists  of 
litUe  more  than  a  kind  of  guide  book,  useful  to  every  one  but  invalids.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  two  works,  we  searoely  need  remark 
tihat,  though  defbctive  in  some  respects,  they,  e^ecially  the  first,  are  entitled 
to  greater  regard  than  our  author  seems  willing  to  accord  to  them.  But, 
while  entertaining  this  opinion,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  he  has  not  been 
too  severe  on  the  work  of  his  countryman  Thouvenelle,  which  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  is^  now  before  us,  and,  after  examining  its  con- 
tents attentively,  with  the  view  to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  and  in  order 
to  compare  the  results  of  the  observations  therein  embodied  with  those  to 
which  Dr.  C.  has  arrived,  we  have,  like  the  latter,  found  it  to  contain  nothing 
we  searched  for — ^the  author  entering  into  no  useful  details,  and  offering  few 
practical  applications.  He  places  the  scene  of  his  investigations  far  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  tl^  regions  of  the  clouds,  where  every  agency 
devolves  on  the  gaseous  fluids,  and  on  the  electricity  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Dr.  G.  first  treats  of  the  climate  of  the  Italian  peninsula  generally,  and  in 
a  separate  division  of  his  work  passes  in  review  the  climate  of  separate 
places.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  divides  the  whole  country  into  three 
regions — ^the  southern,  the  middle,  and  the  northern.  The  first  of  these  re- 
gions comprehends  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  the  valley 
and  mouth  of  the  river  Pesearal  It  includes  all  the  Neapolitan  provinceS| 
(Salemum,  Capri,  Massa,  Torrente,  Castellamare,  Torre  del  Greco,  Besina, 
Portici,  Naples,  Puozzoli,  Baia,  Iscfaia,  Ga^ta,)  with  the  exception  of  the 
ulterior  Abbruzzi.  The  middle  region  is  comprised  between  the  ulterior 
Abbmzzi  and  the  Bolognese  territory  on  the  Adriatic,  and  between  the  Gulf 
of  Ga^ta  and  the  territory  of  Lucca  on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Eoman  States  and  Etruria,  Borne,  Sienna,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  the 
Boman  and  Tuscan  Maremme.  The  northern  region  is  that  which  forms^ 
part  of  the  ocmtinent,  and  from  which  the  Peninsida  starts.  It  comprises, 
among  other  places  of  interest,  Yemee,  Milan  and  its  lakes,^  Genoa,  Mentou; 
Yillefranche,  Nice,  and  Hywres. 

In  investigating  the  climate  of  the  country  in  its  ensembUy  as  well  as  the 
climate  of  separate  localities  and  cities,  oiir  author  has  adopted  the  division 
proposed  by  Hippocrates;  convinced  as  he  is,  and  as  every  writer  has 
been,  who  since  the  days  of  the  Ooaa  sage  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  progress  of  the  science  during  that 
long  period,  the  investigator  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  that  inevitable 
trilogia,  air,  waters,  and  situations.  But,  while  we  admit  this  neoesdty,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  original  sim- 
plicity. Each  of  its  elements  forms,  at  present,  a  fasciculus  or  combination 
of  numerous  facts  or  circumstances,  which  require  a  degree  of  development 
proportionate  to  their  relative  importance.     Thus  sUmatioms  comprehend  the 
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form  of  the  tenitorj,  its  exposition,  its  geological  eompoation,  the  chemical 
transformations  it  may  present,  the  general  characters  of  the  vegetation — ^those 
indices  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  infiaence  of  the  sky.  The  waters, 
which  must  he  studied  not  only  in  reference  to  their  nature,  but  also  to  their 
distribution  around  continents,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  itself,  must  be 
examined,  likewise,  under  that  meteoric  form  which  condenses,  after  haying 
reduced  them  to  the  state  of  vapour,  and  plays  so  active  a  part  in  the  eon* 
didons  of  the  climate,  and  the  diurnal  changes  it  undergoes.  The  air 
comprehends  the  entire  history  of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  reactions  which  it  undergoes  through  the  instrumentality  of  eleetneity, 
caloric,  gaseous  substances,  and  of  those  undetected  agencies  which  float  in  the 
midst  of  this  luminous  ocean.  By  adding  to  these  several  orders  of  causes, 
man,  or  the  race  they  modify,  or  that  exhibits  more  or  less  deep  imprints  of 
their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  modifies  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  principfd  conditions  of  the  problem  will  be  grouped  in  the  mutuality  and 
combination  of  their  relations. 

Italy  has  been  compared,  so  far  as  regards  the  configuration  of  its  territory, 
to  a  boot,  the  toe  of  which  pushes  Sicily  out  at  sea.  ,  The  comparison  is  not 
inappropriate  j  but  Dr.  C.  very  justly  prefers  the  one  suggested  by  Pliny,  who 
remarked  that  that  country  resembles  a  long  and  narrow  oak  leaf,  the  indented 
edges  of  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  long  series  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  promon- 
tories by  which  the  coast  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  studded ;  while  the  rib 
which^  divides  the  leaf  longitudinally  represents  the  important  Apennine  chain 
which  divides,  in  a  corresponding  direction,  the  maritime  region  of  the  country. 
The  Apennine  in  this  way  separates  the  peninsula  into  two  opposite  zones ;  the 
one  facing  the  Adriatic,  the  other  the  Mediterranean.  In  its  course  it  some- 
times approaches  to,  at  other  times  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  and  sends  off 
several  lateral  prolongations,  as  the  Campanian  chain,  or  the  mountains  of 
Qaeta ;  and  on  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
bifurcates  and  proceeds  east  and  west.  But  in  a  northern  direction  the  Apen- 
nine does  not  ascend  as  far  as  the  farthest  limits  of  Italy — ^belonging  only  to 
the  maritime  or  peninsular  portion  of  the  country ;  whilst  the  Alps  constitute, 
in  some  measure,  the  basis  of  the  continental  portion.  These  important 
mountains  constitute  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Milanese,  and  between  them 
and  the  Apennine  cluun  (which  proceeds  from  the  margin  of  the  Oulf  of  Genoa 
to  the  centre  of  Italy,  whence  it  takes  a  southern  direction),  are  situated,  not 
only  the  latter  territory,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Papal  domains.  This  well- 
watered,  populous,  and  fertile  region  is  enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  the  east- 
em,  or  that  facing  the  Adriatic.  The  northern  portion  of  Tuscany  con- 
stitutes the  limits  of  continental  and  the  commencement  of  maritime  Italy. 

The  western  and  eastern  zones  or  regions,  formed  in  the  way  mentioned 
by  the  Apennine  chain,  and  extending  on  both  sides  from  the  mountain  to 
the  sea,  difier  from  each  other  in  a  very  important  point — ^namely,  as  regards  . 
their  level.  The  first  or  western  zone  consists,  in  many  places,  of  a  low  plain 
on  which  the  water  flows  with  difficulty,  and  which  favours  the  overflow  of  the 
sea  or  of  the  running  streams.  The  eastern  region,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
the  character  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  coast,  instead  of  being  flat  and  level, 
is  high  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
this  difference  in  the  topography  of  the  country  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  occasioning,  as  it  must  naturally  do,  a  very  great 
contrast  in  the  salubrity  of  the  several  localities.  Marshy  overflows  are  formed 
on  the  low  flat  and  level  portions  of  the  soil;  and  from  these,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  high  atmospheric  heat  and  other  agencies,  arise  those  miasmatie 
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exhaladoxus  which  produce  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  The  western 
region  of  maritime  Italy  presents  many  such  marshy  districts;  while  the 
eastern,  as  also  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  though  not  free  from  them,  is 
much  less  characterized  by  them  than  the  former. 

Dr.  C.  very  justly  remarks  that,  if  the  depressions  of  the  Italian  coast  occa- 
sion inconveniences,  its  multiplied  irregularities  and  deep  indentations  give 
rise  to  important  advantages.  Maritime  climates  enjoy  more  agreeable  influ- 
ences than  those  of  continental  regions.  These  agreeable  influences,  which  are 
connected  with  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  the  sea,  are  in  ratio  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  or  in 
other  words  to  their  absolute  development.  In  proportion  as  the  coast  ex- 
hibits that  character,  do  the  extremes  of  temperature  approximate  to  each 
other — the  less  cold  there  is  in  winter,  the  less  heat  there  is  in  summer. 

"Europe,"  he  says,  "is,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  most  favoured  in 
this  respect ;  and  in  Europe  there  are  two  regions,  which  on  that  point  may  be 
placed  above  all  others.  The  one,  England,  with  its  depending  islands ;  the 
other  Italy,  from  Tuscany  to  Calabria.  The  former  is  indebted  to  those  condi- 
tions for  an  hibernal  mean,  which,  even  at  the  62d  degree  of  latitude — that  of 
the  Feroe  Islands — has  never  descended  lower  than  zero  (Cent.) ;  while  the  other 
owes,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  to  the  same  influences,  the  high  degree  of  its 
mean  winter  temperature.'^ 

Important  as  doubtless  are  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  towards 
constituting  a  favourable  climate,  others  are  scarcely  less  so.  With  a  suitable 
latitude,  a  proper  exposition,  a  fight  direction  of  mountain  ranges,  combined 
with  proximity  of  the  sea,  we  may  have  a  mild  climate ;  but  the  latter  will  not 
necessarily  prove  healthy.  Nor  does  the  salubrity  of  a  country  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  elevation  of  the  soil  above  the  surface  of  the  water  surround- 
ing the  territory,  or  flowing  on  its  surface.  Much  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  mineral  strata  constituting  the  soil.  So  far  as  regards  Italy,  this  question, 
whether  considered  in  a  geological  or  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  deserving  of 
special  attention ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  on  the  surface  of  her  soil 
there  exist  numerous  sources  of  miasmatic  exhalations,  which  spread  their 
baneful  influences  far  and  wide.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  C.  enters  into  many  details  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  omit.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  on  the  higher  points  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine,  we  find  the  granite.  On  the  slopes,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  land,  calcareous  rocks  of  secondary  formation  predominate.  They  are 
very  compact ;  are  characterized  by  a  fine  and  close  grain ;  and  resist,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  the  action  of  decomposing  agencies.  They  are  found 
as  far  as  the  limit  formed  by  the  line  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Verona  in 
northern  Milanese ;  as  also  in  localities  of  great  salubrity,  such  as  the  Gulf  of 
Cl-aeta,  the  coast  of  Amalfi,  and  from  Policastro  to  the  borders  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  plain  of  the  Milanese  rests  upon  a  thick  chalky  stratum,  which 
extends  along  the  western  and  eastern  edges  of  the  Apennine,  as  far  south  as 
the  frontiers  of  the  Neapolitan  States.  It  is  covered  over  with  a  more  or  less 
powerful  diluvium,  and  with  deposits  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  furnish  aliment  to  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  this  portion  of 
the  Italian  soil.  From  Turin  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  Calabrias,  the  hills 
and  various  accidents  of  the  territory  skirting  on  each  side  the  great  peninsular 
chain,  present  a  soil  of  marine  and  paludal  origin,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  sub- Apennine.  Its  aggregates  have  but  little  solidity,  are  very  porous, 
and  possess  great  affinity  for  water,  with  which  it  is  easily  and  frequently  satu- 
rated >  a  condition  which,  when  not  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  is  favoux>- 
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able  to  Tegetatioii;  but,  wben  aided  by  high  atmospherio  heat,  may  proire 
detrimental  to  health.  To  these  Tarious  species  of  soil  must  be  added  others 
which  maj  be  denominated  accidental,  and  exercise  a  great  inflaence  on  the 
character  of  the  climate — i.  e.  the  volcanic.  In  Italy,  they  are  eztensiy^y 
distributed,  and  found  not  only  in  the  territory  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf,  where,  to  say  nothing  of  Yesurius,  they  retiun  a  certain 
degree  of  activity,  but  also  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  even  about  the 
city  of  Borne  itself. 

In  the  Papal  States,  this  volcanic  soil  extends  from  Aquapendente  to  Net- 
tnno,  situated  on  the  maritime  and  northern  edge  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
After  Terracina,  at  the  southern  limits  of  those  marshes,  as  also  on  the 
aecondary  mountains  of  Gaeta,  the  volcanic  soil  reappears  constituting  the 
Phlegrean  fields.  The  volcanic  products  of  the  Boman  States  consist,  in 
£reat  measure,  of  tufas  and  porous  substances  easy  of  decomposition.  Those 
of  the  Phlegrean  fields  are  more  various  in  their  structure — consisting  of  the 
difierent  varieties  of  lavas,  some  of  which  undergo  decomposition  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time ;  of  tufas  and  scorisB  which  soen  lose  their 
physical  characters;  sulphurous  products  of  various  kinds,  &c. 

"  What/'  as  Dr.  G.  asks,  **  are  the  effects  of  those  sulphurous  emanations  «n 
the  healthy  conditions  of  the  air  ?  Do  they  render  this  fluid  more  ezci±iiig, 
more  electrical,  or  less  salubrious  ?  These  are  questions  of  too  much  import- 
ance not  to  be  taken  up  at  a  future  period.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  structure  of  volcanic  soils  favours  more  readily  the  process  of  decom- 
position than  that  of  less  compact  soils  which  have  been  formed  during  the 
course  of  the  regular  periods  oi  geological  ages.'' — ^p.  19. 

Dr.  C,  in  continuation  of  this  subject,  next  notices  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  dimensions  of  certain  portions  of  the  Italian  coast,  by  the 
receding  of  the  sea  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  land.  Of  this  phe- 
nomenon, that  part  of  the  Roman  coast  where  are  situated  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  city  of  Ostia,  affords  a  fit  illustration.  For  here,  the  coast  has 
received  and  continues  to  receive  such  extensive  additions,  that  there  exists 
now  a  maritime  margin  or  surface  of  about  four  miles  in  extent  between  its 
fonner  and  present  limits. 

*'  This  partial  revolution  has  not  resulted  merely  in  pushing  back  far  inland 
the  old  city,  formerly  the  seaport  of  Rome,  and  in  separating  from  the  sea  the 
ancient  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  It  has  placed  the  city  in  the  centre  of  an  insalu- 
brious territory  of  which  it  formerly  occupied  only  the  edge,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  progressive  depopulation.  We  know  that  formerly  Ostia  was  too 
small  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  figured  among  the  magnificent  cities 
of  Latium.  At  present,  it  contains  only  a  priest,  a  tavern-keeper,  four  or  five 
soldiers,  and  a  few  families,  which  do  not  venture  even  to  reside  m  it  all  the  year 
round.  But  this  insalubrity  is  not  limited  to  the  city,  for  inasmuch  as  the 
miasmatic  elaboration  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased extent  of  the  surface,  there  has  arisen,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a 
new  source  of  morbific  effluvia,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  in- 
quire into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  country,  though  more  especially  when 
tne  wind  blows  from  the  sea.  Lancisi  has  traced  the  comparative  limits  of  this 
progressive  extension  of  the  coast,  which  in  his  time  was  already  considerable, 
and  we  may,  from  that,  form  an  idea  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  desert. 
The  revolution  which  has  displaced  the  coast  of  Ostia  has  operated,  though  less 
powerfully,  on  other  points  of  the  peninsula,  and  principally  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  They  constitute  so  many  additional  sources  of  insalubrity, 
which  circumstances,  depending  on  human  industry,  have  unfortunately  only 
tended  to  increase,  or  at  least  to  perpetuate.  These  elements  must  be  united 
to  those  furnished  by  the  inland  regions  of  the  territory,  and,  like  them,  ba 
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taken  into  aoo6ant  in  the  analysis  of  the  partial  influences,  as  well  as  of  the 
.general  characters,  of  the  climate." 

We  cannot  here  follow  our  author  into  the  developments  he  indulges,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  and  mode  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  products 
of  the  soil,  of  the  Beveral  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  changes 
they  have  undergone  since  the  Eoman  period,  and  other  subjects  of  kindred 
nature.  All  we  can  do  is  to  call  attention,  very  summarily,  to  one  on  which 
4ie  dwells  in  detail — the  almost  entire  removal,  destruction,  or  degradation  of 
•the  forest  trees  of  many  parts  of  the  country.  That  in  some  respect  the  result 
lias  proved  injurious,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt;  but  in  many  others,  it  must 
have  been  salutary,  by  i^moving  sources  of  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  hu- 
midity, and  modifying  and  equalizing  the  temperature.  Thus  it  is  found^ 
that  snow  no  longer  dwells  long  on  the  cold  summits  of  the  Soracte,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  days  of  Horace.  The  Tiber  is  no  longer  covered  with  ice,  ^ 
-described  by  Juvenal;  and  Pliny  could  not  now  complain  of  the  rigorous  cold, 
which  destroyed  the  myrtles  in  his  gardens  at  Laurentinum. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Italian  peninsula  is  that  in  which  water 
4s  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  whether  in  the  form  of  seas,  surrounding 
its  extensive  coast,  or  of  rivers  irrigating  its  surface,  of  lakes,  of  stagnant  marshes, 
r&&.  Water,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  its  cfi- 
mate.  Of  die  extent  of  the  general  influence  exercised  by  the  waters  of  the 
«ea  on  a  surfiuse,  the  width  of  which  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic 
^6  not  considerable,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when  we  take  into  consideratiou 
'the  ttttount  of  coast  Which  the  peninsula  presents ;  and  which,  commencing 
•«t  Nice  on  one  side,  terminates  at  the  Venetian  territory  on  the  other.  Sup- 
posing the  coast  to  be  smooth  and  free  from  indentations,  the  line  of  shore 
^washed  by  the  two  seas  would  amount  to  no  less  than  six  hundred  leagues. 
But  as  these  indentations  or  accidents  are  numerous  and  of  great  depth — 
more  so,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  European  country,  England  excepted — the 
{amount  ef  coast  greatly  exceeds  those  limits.  In  Europe  generally,  the  dif- 
ference has  been  inferred  by  Mr.  Nagel  to  be  as  1  to  8.03.  In  Italy,  it  is 
cottsidered  to  be  much  more  extenmve,  or  as  1  to  5,  furnishing,  therefore,  a 
«aifaoe  of  coast  of  not  less  than  3000  leagues.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  the  sea  must  exer- 
'cise  on  the  country — an  influence  which,  from  the  deep  indentations  of  the 
^oast,  is  not  restricted  to  the  edge  of  the  latter,  but  penetrates,  in  many  places, 
far  inland. 

This  liquid  surface,  as  may  easily  be  perceived,  is  an  extensive  source  of 
evaporation,  and  aflbrds  us  a  ready  explanation  of  the  abundant  uoctumd 
dews,  and  of  the  frequent  clouds  observed  in  those  regions.  Scarcely  less 
influential  in  the  production  of  these  effects  is  the  evaporation  from  the 
water,  running  and  stagnant,  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  country.  In  that 
part  of  Northern  Italy  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  high  ridges 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  comprising  Piedmont,  the  Duchies,  a  part 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  rivers,  large  and 
Sknall,  as  well  as  other  streams,  exisft  in  large  numbers,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
«nd  form,  on  that  vast  surface,  by  their  serpentine  course,  by  crossing  many 
Idkes,  and  feeding  the  numerous  canals  made  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and 
inland  communication,  a  close  net-wori^  containing  an  immense  amount  of 
water.  Dr.  C.  rem£u:ks  that,  laying  aside  the  Po,  whose  extent  is  an  object 
of  woeder  and  admiration  to  him^  as  to  all  Europeans  unacquainted  with  our 
AjBericfui  rivers;  laying  aside,  also,  those  immense  lakes,  the  Laggo  Maggiore, 
Ihe  Laggo  iti  Coioo,  awl  the  La^o  di  &nardia,  whidi  he  oompaces  to  inland 
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seas,  we  find  that  the  canals  of  the  Milanese  alotie  irrigate,  in  the  fine  season,  a ' 
surface  of  not  less  than  168,900  hectares,  or  ahont  422,250  acres.  From 
this  immense  and  well-distributed  liquid  surface,  great  benefits  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  undoubtedly  result;  but  it  is  not  less  eyident  that  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  vast  amount  of  evaporation  accruing  from  it,  exercise 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  condition  of  the 
climate. 

The  more  southern  section  of  Italy — which  Dr.  C.  denominates  maritime — 
though  less,  is  still  amply  provided  with  running  streams,  besides  being,  from 
its  narrowness,  more  under  the  influence  of  the  evaporation  arising  from  the 
seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Add  to  all  this,  the  extensive  evaporation, 
most  of  which  is  of  an  impure  character,  arising  from  the  rice  plantations  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  the  Venetian  lagunes,  the  hatturea  of  the  Po, 
the  marshes  of  Aquileia,  the  great  lakes  of  upper  Italy,  the  marsh  surfaces 
extending  from  Baia  and  Puzzoli  to  GaSta,  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  ma- 
remme  of  the  Etruscan  coast,  the  less  numerous,  though  still  extensive  marshes 
found  on  the  Adriatic  side,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Otranto,  those  situated 
along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  lakes,  scat- 
tered in  various  directions,  as  Bolsena,  Bracciano,  Trazimene,  Fusino,  Peroli, 
&o.f  and  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the  importance  attached  to  the  vastness 
of  the  evaporation  in  question  has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  modifying 
and  injurious  effects  which  under  any  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  arise 
from  this  cause,  will  readily  be  understood  to  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  that  much  of  this  evaporation  occurs  from  localities  where 
the  water  is  stagnant,  and  contributes  to  the  formation  of  pestiferous  exhala- 
tions. 

We  talk  often,  and  foreigners  talk  still  more,  of  the  paludal  or  marshy  and 
insalubrious  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  our  country;  but,  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  Italy,  we  shall  find  that,  making  allowance  for  the  diminutive 
extent  of  the  country  compared  to  ours,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  far  richer  in  such 
sources  of  exhalation,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  while  luxuriating  in  the  mel- 
lowness of  their  atmosphere,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  their  sky,  may 
rest  assured  that  they  are  breathing  an  air,  and  exposed  to  other  external 
agencies,  far  more  injurious  than  those  encountered  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  from  the  immense  evaporating  surface 
existing  in  the  whole  peninsula^  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  country,  we  are  prepared  for  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
is  considerable.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  schedule  which  Dr.  C.  bor- 
rows from  Gasparin's  Mit^orohgie  Agricok : — 

1.   Southern  or  Maritime  Region. 

Winter.  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn.  Whole  year. 

m  m. 

195.2  (7.8  inches)    194.2  (7.8)      133.2  (5.3)    291.7  (11.7)    804.3    (32.2) 

2.  Northern  or  Continental  Region. 

139.2  (5.6)  253.1  (10.1)    275.6  (11.3)  353.8  (14.1)    1021.7  (40.9) 

From  the  results  grouped  together  in  this  schedule,  we  perceive  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  continental  Italy  is  much  larger  than  that  ob- 
tained in  the  southern  region  of  that  country.  This  fact,  which,  from  the 
circumstances  of  this  region  being  pressed  on  each  side  by  an  extensive  sea, 
might  appear  extraordinary,  did  we  not  know  that  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  is  covered  with  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  and  agricultural 
marshes,  and  presents,  therefore,  an  extensive  surface  to  the  action  of  evapo- 
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rating  agendes.  Nor  must  we  ful  to  bear  in  miad  that  the  country  is 
enelosed  by  high  moantains  on  three  sides,  and  offers,  from  its  configuration, 
an  obstacle  to  the  mobility  or  free  movement  of  clouds ;  while  in  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  open  surface  existing  on  each  side  of  the  Apenr 
nine,  allows  an  uninterrupted  passage  to  the  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  also,  from  the  same  statement,  that  in  the 
whole  of  Italy  more  rain  falls  during  autumn  than  during  either  of  the  other 
seasons,  the  latter  months  of  the  year  being  the  true  and  almost  only  period 
of  very  heavy  rains,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  those  terrible  overflows  which 
return  at  short  intervals  and  occasion  so  much  injury  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  find,  moreover,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  not  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  regions  of  Italy.  In  the 
former,  the  quantity  which  falls  in  winter  and  autumn  scarcely  exceeds  that 
obtained  in  spring  and  summer.  In  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount 
in  winter  and  autumn  exceeds  that  in  the  other  two  seasons  by  nearly  6-5 
inches  (160  m,m.).  When  we  add  to  this  the  diluvian  character  of  those 
rains,  by  which  an  immense  quantity  of  water,  sometimes  that  of  a  whole 
winter,  is  accumulated  on  the  earth  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
it  is  evident  that  the  nebulous  or  cloudy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  cannot 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  to  humidity  must  succeed  a  comparative 
state  of  dryness,  which  continues  without  interruption  for  some  time.  This 
explains  the  serene  beauty  of  the  winter  and  autumnal  seasons  in  several 
parts  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  northern  region,  beyond  the  Apennine,  matters  assume  a  somewhat 
different  character.  During  the  winter  months,  comparatively  little  rain  falls, 
but  during  the  three  other  seasons  the  quantity  is  abundant,  and  is  distri- 
buted in  each  season,  and  almost  in  each  separate  month,  with  tolerable  equal- 
ity. From  this  regularity  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  rain  cannot  fall 
in  very  heavy  showers,  for  besides  that  these  manifest  themselves  in  one  sea- 
son only,  they  are  prevented  by  a  variety  of  influences  from  occurring  often  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  year.  Hence  these  heavy  showers  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  ofben  altogether  absent,  the  rains  being  of  a  light  character,  often 
repeated,  and  sometimes  of  long  continuance.  This  hygrometrio  condition 
produces  naturally  a  cloudy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  without  exclud- 
ing periods -of  dryness,  and  a  certain  purity  of  the  air,  renders  them  some- 
what unfrequent  compared  with  what  occurs  in  the  southern  region  of  the 
country. 

Need  it  be  remarked  that  this  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
enfeebling  and  depressing  effects  of  which  are  well  known,  exercises  a  decided 
influence  over  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  of  Italy  where  it  predominates. 

"  The  liombard  does  not  possess  the  coloration  of  the  Italian  of  the  southern 
region.  Though  he  has  not  degenerated  completely  from  the  men  of  iron  to 
whom  he  traces  his  origin,  his  face  betrays  a  certain  degree  of  paleness,  which 
is  particularly  remarked  in  women,  among  whom  the  power  of  physical  resist- 
ance is  more  feebly  developed.  When  this  effect  is  not  corrected  by  some 
suitable  agency — ventilation,  for  example — it  shows  itself  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  attains  a  morbid  form  in  deep  valleys  surrounded  with  woods^  and  con- 
ts^ining  lakes." 

"  When  we  enter  the  regions  of  those  autumnal  rains  which  seem  to  deprive 
the  sky  of  humidity  and  clouds  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  we  remark,  with  a  differ- 
ent elevation,  signs  of  a  greater  activity,  produced,  doubtless,  in  part,  by  the 
temperature,  but  arising,  also,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  humidity  exeroisea 
there  a  less  prolonged  influence  on  man  than  in  the  north." 
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Dr.  C.  pvoperlj  reuunrks  that  ihis  role  is  sot  abBolvIe,  and  that  in  nany 
ittfltanoes  a  Tarietj  of  eircamsteooes  are  found  to  ooBceal,  or  even  des^^ojF, 
<the  effect.  But  in  some  localities  it  nanifbsts  itself  in  a  Tery  marked  degree, 
-as,  for  rumple,  at  Sorrento,  in  the  Golf  of  Naples.  In  Tascanj,  whieh  servses 
as  a  place  of  trmsitioii  between  Soadiem  and  Northern  Italy,  there  is  a  city 
placed  at  the  oatlet  of  the  last  Tslley  of  the  Amo,  and  not  fax  from  the 
-shores  of  the  Meditenaneaa,  where  rain  falls  frequently  and  the  atmois^here 
is  c^ten  clottdy-^-Pisa.  Here  the  population  presents  the  characteristics  as- 
signed above  to  individuals  exposed  to  the  abnoBt  oontiaaed  influence  of  a 
humid  atmosphere. 

Our  author  next  notices  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  of  Southern  Italy,  a 
iirilliancy  which  strikes-  with  astonishment  individuals  arriving  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  or  even  of  France,  and  consists  in  a  vivid  and  luminoos 
azure,  very  similar  to  l^at  characteriEing  the  equatorial  sky.  It  is  observed 
in  all  parts  of  that  region,  from  the  upper  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  Ionian  Gulf.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Oaeta,  where  it  com- 
mences abruptly,  the  landscape  appears  more  brilliant,  clear,  and  very  neatly 
and  accurately  defined,  thereby  indicatbg  the  absence  in  the  atmosphere  of 
«ay  notable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  In  Geatral  Italy  the  azure  is  much 
less  vivid,  and  the  atmosphere  presents  a  vagueness  and  indecision  in  the 
lai^scape  which  denote  a  higher  degree  of  humidity  than  in  the  Neapolitsua 
States.  At  ^e  period  of  sunset,  and  during  the  twilight,  the  vapours  are 
condensed,  expand,  and  assume  the  most  variegated  and  gorgeous  hues.  But 
this  spectacle,  though  often  magnificent,  and  presenting  a  mellowness  chaarac- 
tecistic  of  the  harmonious  sky  of  Latium,  is  fav  from  possessing  the  dazzling 
l«iiliancy  of  the  sunsets  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
When  we  asc^id  in  a  northern  direction,  and  proceed  beyond  the  mountains 
*of  Etruria,  the  sky  is  found  to  assume  a  different  appearance.  It  is  far  from 
possessing  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  of  Naples,  and  the  refined  tone  character- 
istic of  that  of  Central  Italy.  The  azure  is  feeble,  and  presents  a  milky  hue 
•similar  to  that  observed  in  northern  regions.  As  there,  also^  the  douds  are 
•condensed  in  rounded  masses  of  unequal  size,  whitish,  and  fringed  at  the 
(edges,  and  daric  in  the  centre;  while  the  light  stultifications  ^  the  Roman 
^y  are  as  seldom  observed  as  the  vivid  azure  of  the  southern  region,  except, 
•perhaps,  it  be  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

Much  has  been  said  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times  of  the  winda  of 
Italy.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  in  a  climatological  point  of 
view,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  from  the 
idays  of  Pliny  to  our  own.  But  we  have  only  room  for  a  few  remarks  upon 
it.  The  atmosphere,  during  spring,  is  calm,  and  the  winds  proceed  from  the 
west.  The  easterly  currents,  which  are  warmer,  succeed  to  ^the  former  in 
proportion  as  the  summer  season  advances.  To  these  follow  the  southern 
winds  which  spread  heat  over  the  Italian  soil.  Towards  the  eighth  of  July 
the  Etesian  winds  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  Emanating  from  northern 
regions,  and  being  regular  in  their  return,  they  disperse  th«  clouds,  keep  up 
the  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  exercise  a  dry  and  tonic  influence  very  diffei^ent 
from  the  enervating  effects  resulting  from  the  action  of  southerly  winds. 
About  the  close  of  the  hot  season  the  wind  again  blows  from  the  south  or 
the  collateral  points,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavy  and  oppressive. 
Autumn  is  characterized  by  the  northwest  wind — the  most  impetuous  of  aU 
those  that  prevail  along  the  Italian  coast.  Finally,  the  ^  wind,  in  winter^ 
klows  from  the  north. 

"  This  wind  must  not,  however,  be  confounded,"  as  Dr.  C.  remarks,  "  with 
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ihe  Etesian,  for  if  the  latter  is  direotlj  opfposed  to  tlie  south  iritid,  the  otheir  has 
for  its  antagomst  the  southwest.  This  Jaibemal  wind  is  therefore  the  north- 
east, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  north-northeast,  which  by  the  Greeks 
was  denominated  Boreal,  and  by  the  Romans  Equilon/^ 

This  eaameratioQ  and  distribution  of  the  Italiaa  winds^  which  is  little  mcffe 
than  those  recorded  by  Pliny  (lib.  n,\  f^ply  particularly  to  the  Meditenranean 
coast.  Thus,  on  that  side  of  Italy,  the  spring  winds  which  impart  warmth  to 
the  atmosphere^  whose  tempevatoxe  had  been  lowered  during  the  winter  Mft- 
BOD,  encounter  410  obstacle. 

"  They  pass  over  the  sea,  whioh  is  warmer  Ihan  the  earth,  and  spread  over 
ihe  sur&ee  of  the  'Coast,  to  which  they  inapart  on  agreeable  degree  of  heat.  But 
ihey  cannot  reach  the  Adriatic  zone  of  the  cou<ntry  without  passing  oyer  the 
Apennine,  and  becoming  cooled  by  contact  with  the  snow  which  covers  the 
lop  of  those  high  mountains.  The  spring  wind  of  the  Adriatic  coast  is  hence 
the  east,  and  not  the  west  wind,  for  the  latter  must  be  arrested  on  the  side  of 
that  high  ridge  which  divides  the  peninsula  into  two  parallel  zones.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  east  wind  is  more  readily  felt  on  the  Mediterranean  shore ; 
since  it  must,  like  the  former,  pass  over  the  Apennine.  We  have  seen  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  the  prevailing  winds  were  the  south  and  Etesian.  The 
latter,  which  proceed  from  the  north,  have  a  free  access  on  both  sides  of  the 
territory,  and  are  equally  felt  on  the  Adriatic  and  tiie  Tyrrhenian  coasts.  Not 
so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  equatorial  winds.  In  consequence  of  the  incli- 
nation of  the  western  coast,  which  leans  from  northwest  to  south,  the  west, 
southwest,  and  south  winds  reach  the  coast  in  a  direct  manner ;  while  on  the 
other  side,  which  presents  a  contrary  exposition,  tiie  southwest  and  south  winds 
penetrate  with  difficulty,  the  passage  being  free  only  for  the  southeast  and  ea«t 
winds,  and  those  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  latter  and 
the  north  winds." 

•  The  statements  made  in  respect  to  the  southerly  winds  apply  to  the  north- 
west— the  mistral  of  Provence,  the  sdron  of  Athens,  and  the  circius  or  cer$ 
of  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France.  Like  the  west  and  south  winds,  the 
latter,  which  takes  its  ori^n  or  assumes  the  peculiar  character  it  afterwards 
exhibits,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  south  of  France,  passes  freely  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Italy;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennine, 
where  the  topographical  condition  of  the  country  is  diametrically  opposed,  it8 
influence  is  but  slightly  felt. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  precedes,  the  north  and  northwest  are  the 
coldest  winds  of  Italy,  and,  though  sometimes  attended  with  bail,  they  usu- 
ally accompany  clear  weather.  The  north-northeast  is  mostly  attended  by  a 
grayish  and  snowy  hue  of  the  sky,  which  generally  ends  with  a  fall  of  snow. 
The  damp  winds  are  the  south  and  southwest — the  avMer  and  Afncus  of  the 
ancients.  The  driest  is  the  northwest;  the  hottest  the  south;  the  mildest  and 
mellowest  the  southeast  and  west;  finally,  that  most  conducive  to  health  is 
the  north-northeast.  The  most  enervating  is  the  southeast,  or  sirocco,  which 
prostrates  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  This  deleterious 
influence  which  is  felt  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  south  of  France,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  attains  the  greatest  intensity  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  facing  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago.    It  is,  like  other  southerly  winds,  charged  with  humidity. 

"  Its  action  on  the  human  organization  during  the  summer  season,"  says  Dr. 
Salvagnoli,  **  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  words.  When  it  prevails,  persons 
in  good  health  feel  prostrated,  their  muscular  movements  are  sluggish,  tne  head 
is  heavy  and  painful,  they  feel  sleepy,  and  their  appetite  decreases.  Conva- 
lescents easily  relapse,  and  the  sick  become  worse." 
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The  south  wind  (mezzogiomo  of  the  modern  Italians)  presents  great  ana- 
logy to  the  siroccoy  especially  during  the  hot  and  oppressive  days  of  autumn. 
Nevertheless,  imbihing,  as  it  does,  less  humidity  in  winter,  it  disperses  the 
clouds  that  arise  from  northern  agencies,  and  contributes  thereby  to  the  pro- 
duction of  clear  and  fine  weather.  This  takes  place  sometimes  in  summer^ 
but  is  necessarily  more  frequently  observed  in  winter,  from  the  excessive 
aqueous  saturation  existing  in  the  former  season,  and  the  feeble  degree  of  it 
occurring  in  the  latter.  The  southwest  wind,  which,  from  the  place  of  its 
origin,  was  anciently  denominated  Africus,  and  is  called  by  the  modem  Ita- 
lians liheccio,  bears,  in  many  points,  a  great  analogy  to  the  preceding.  It 
is  damp  and  rainy,  but  differs  from  the  sirocco,  which,  though  sometimes 
strong,  is  seldom  violent,  and  from  the  mezzogiomo,  which  is  usually  calm,  in 
this  that  it  scarcely  ever  prevails  without  agitating  the  atmosphere  tempestu- 
ously. The  west  wind,  the  zephyr  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ponente  of  the 
Italians,  is  warm  in  spring  and  cool  in  summer.  The  east  wind,  the  sub- 
sohnus,  or  Levante,  is  milder,  but  less  serene.  The  north  wind,  or  tramon- 
tana,  is  characterized  by  a  low  temperature,  and  great  dryness,  produced  by 
its  passing  over  an  extensive  continental  surface.  It  disperses  the  clouds, 
and  is  an  attendant  on  fine  weather,  though  in  winter  it  is  accompanied  with 
snow,  and  in  summer  with  hail.  It  exercises  a  fortifying  agency  on  the  hu- 
man system,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  best  antidote  against  the  enerva- 
ting effects  of  the  sirocco.  The  north-northeast  is  very  violent,  and  blows 
frequently  over  the  peninsula.  It  is  often  attended  with  a  dry,  though  some- 
times with  a  humid,  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  pass  now  to  the  temperature  of  Italy.  The  country,  considered  in  its 
ememhle,  presents  most,  though  not  all,  of  those  causes  which  Humboldt 
has  enumerated  as  favouring  the  development  of  a  high  annual  average  of 
atmospherical  heat:  i.e.,  proximity  to  a  western  coast  in  the  temperate  zone — 
the  configuration  of  a  continent  presenting  peninsulas  and  inland  seas — the 
relations  of  position  of  a  part  of  that  continent  either  to  a  sea  free  from  ice,  and 
extending  beyond  the  polar  circle,  or  to  a  considerable  extent  of  conjiinental 
surface  placed  between  the  same  meridians,  under  the  equator,  or  in  some 
part  of  the  tropical  zone — the  preponderance  of  southerly  or  westerly  winds, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  a  continent  of  the  temperate  zone — chains  of 
mountains  serving  as  means  of  shelter  against  tfaie  action  of  winds  proceeding 
from  colder  regions — the  absence  of  marshes,  and  the  clearing  of  an  arid  and 
sandy  soil — the  habitual  serenity  of  the  sky  during  the  summer,  and  the 
proximity  of  some  southern  stream  rolling  waters%of  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  seas.  At  the  same  time  the  country,  doubtless, 
presents  some  of  the  conditions  of  locality  which,  according  to  the  same  eminent 
traveller  and  philosopher,  tend  to  counterbalance  the  former,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  lower  the  annual  mean  temperature.  But,  on  close  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  causes  of  calorification  preponderate,  and  that  from 
their  agency,  aided  by  other  circumstances,  the  country  derives  the  mild  cli- 
mate for  which  it  has  ever  been  noted.  More  than  any  peninsula  in  Europe 
it  is  intersected  by  gulfs,  surrounded  by  seas,  and  covered  with  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  width  of  the  territory,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
is  of  limited  extent,  and  the  whole  surface,  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  to 
the  margin  of  the  former  sea,  is  consequently  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  western  influences,  which  tend  to  raise  the  temperature.  That  the  heat 
.should  be  more  notably  felt  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Apennine  is  easy  to  conceiye,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  former  is  more 
open  to  the  agency  of  westerly  winds,  which  preponderate  in  the  zone  of  mid- 
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41e  latitudes  in  both  the  northern  and  eonthem  hemispheres,  and  effectually 
raise  the  temperature  during  the  winter  season;  that  these  winds  are,  from  tho 
extensive  barrier  of  the  Apennine  stretching  from  one  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  other,  protected  from  any  serious  antagonism;  that  the  topographical 
conditions  on  that  side  are  such  as  to  favour  the  admission  of  those  winds,  and 
of  those  proceeding  from  the  south ;  that  the  soil  has  been  very  extensively 
cleared,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  feel,  in  a  direct  manner,  the  action  of  solsur 
heat ;  that  from  the  serenity  of  the  sky  during  the  summer  months,  no  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  to  the  direct  calorificatien  of  the  earth,  of  the  watery  surfaces, 
and  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  air;  and  that,  to  some  though  limited  extent, 
the  influence  of  the  southern  stream  which  produces  such  heating  effects  on 
other  parts  of  the  European  coast — that  of  the  Gulf  Stream — is  felt  on  the 
western  side  of  Italy.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  other  coast  is  less 
indented,  and  its  depressions  are  less  extensive;  that  while  the  Apennine 
protects  the  Mediterranean  side  from  the  influence  of  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  which  have  free  access  on  the  other,  the  same  chain  secludes,  in 
great  measure,  at  least,  the  Adriatic  zone  from  the  genial  effects  of  southerly 
and  westerly  breezes,  and  that  this  side  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  large 
continental  surface,  deprived  of  sea,  and  extending  unioterruptedly  to  the 
polar  region. 

Two  isothermal  zones  pass  over  the  Italian  peninsula-^the  one  more  south* 
em  extends  between  the  59th  and  68th  degrees  of  temperature  of  Fahr.  (15® 
and  20°  Cent.);  the  other,  which  is  northern,  extends  between  the  50th  and 
59th  degrees  (10°  and  15®  Cent.).  The  first,  or  warmer  zone,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  line  which,  on  its  exit  from  the  Atlantic,  passes  over  the  superior  frontier 
of  Portugal,  the  sub-Pyrenean  regions  of  Spain,  the  ancient  province  of 
Koussillon,  and  li  portion  of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Liguria;  next  cuts  across 
the  Italian  peninsula,  above  Rome,  somewhere  about  the  frontiers  of  Tus- 
cany, and  after  passing  over  the  Apennine  suddenly  extends  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  second  zone,  which  is  colder  than  the  former,  includes  the  upper  region 
of  the  territory,  from  the  limits  traced  above  Rome  to  the  northern  and  west- 
em  confines  of  the  Milanese.  It  is  that  under  which  are  placed  France  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Britannic  group.  By  this  arrangement  we  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  temperature.  The  higher  or 
warmer  zone  passes  over  the  African  coast,  the  colder  to  the  north  of  France 
and  Germany.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  former  does  not  exceed  68®, 
while  the  mean  in  the  latter  does  not  descend  so  low  as  50®.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  isothermal  line  which  divides  the  warmer  zone  from  the  colder,  after 
crossing  the  Apennine,  inclines  suddenly  towards  the  south  before  extending 
to  the  sea,  thereby  leaving  behind  it  a  krge  territorial  surface  consisting  of 
'  the  regions  bordering  the  Adriatic.  The  isothermal  line  divides,  therefore, 
the  eastern  zone  of  the  peninsula  into  two  sections,  the  mean  temperature  of 
one  of  which  must  be  higher  than  that  of  the  other — ^an  effect  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  winds  that  prevail;  the  northeast,  cold  and 
dry  in  the  one;  the  southeast,  hot  and  damp  in  the  more  southern  section. 
In  the  eastern,  or  Adriatic  zone  of  the  peninsula,  the  difference  between  the 
isothermal  and  isochimenal  lines,  or  of  equal  summer  and  equal  winter  heat, 
is  much  greater  than  is  found  to  be  the  case  on  the  Mediterranean  or  westem 
side  of  the  Apennine.  Thus  at  Bologna,  which,  in  the  former,  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  between  the  superior  confines  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  and  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  the  mean  temperature  in  winter 
is  35®  F.,  and  in  summer  77°;  while  at  Lucca,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same 
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latitade^  bat  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennine,  the  mean  temp^ture  in 
winter  is  40*»  (4.6  Cent.),  and  in  summer  74«  ^23.6  Cent.). 

On  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  the  isothermal  line  assfumes  a  rather 
different  course.  We  have  seen  that  the  line  which  separates  the  southern 
from  the  northern  cones  passes  above  Borne,  and  after  having  crossed  the 
Apennine  inclines  suddenly  towards  the  south.  In  doing  so  it  describes  a- 
curvC;  which  encloses  within  its  concavity  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Oenoa, 
the  territory  of  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  Hence,  whilst  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennine,  this  isothermal  line,  by  ascending  southwardly, 
expands  the  region  of  high  temperature,  on  the  other,  or  Adriatic  side,  it 
^ves  rise  to  contrary  effects,  for,  by  descending  towards  the  south  it  dind^ 
nishes  the  limits  of  the  hot  region.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that, 
however  widely  the  various  places  in  this  section  of  the  country  may  differ  in 
regard  to  latitude,  they  approximate  closely  in  respect  to  their  winter  and  sum^ 
mer  mean  temperatures.  Ns^les  presents  a  mean  temperature  in  the  ibrmer 
season  of  50«  (9.^  Cent.),  and  in  the  latter  of  74<^  (23.9).  Rome  gives  47^ 
(8.3)  in  winter,  and  73^  (22.9)  in  summer.  Lucca,  as  already  seen,  exhibit? 
a  winter  temperature  of  40**  (4.6)  and  a  summer  temperature  of  74°  (23.6); 
and  finally,  die  thermometer  at  Nice  gives  49°  (9.3)  in  the  former  season, 
and  72°  (22.5)  in  the  latter.  This  analogy  of  temperature  in  places  so  dis- 
tantly situated  from  each  other  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  preponderating 
influence  of  some  general  agency,  which  Dr.  C.  very  properly  traces  to  the* 
southerly  winds. 

It  is  a  fact  too  well  understood  to  need  illustration  in  this  place,  that  a 
humid  and  hot  constitution  of  atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  is  attended  with  the  development  of  electric  and  meteoric  phenomena. 
Dry  heat  accumulates  electricity  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  a 
humid  state  of  the  air,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  details  into  whieh  we  have  entered  relative  to  the  western  territory  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  show  that  it  is  particularly  well  disposed  to  promote 
llie  manifestations  of  those  phenomena.  The  Mediterranean,  from  the  nu- 
merous and  exten^ve  irregularities  of  the  coast,  penetrates  deeply  inland  and 
forms  a  series  of  inland  lakes,  which  present  very  extensive  surfaces  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  while  the  country  abounds  in  lakes  and  marshes. 
These  surfaces  exercise  an  active  agency  in  promoting  electrical  communica- 
tion between  the  inferior  and  superior  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same 
effect  is  powerfully  aided  by  the  numerous  peaks  and  sharp  points  by  which 
the  central  mountain  chain  is  characterized,  and  which  perform  the  office 
of  condensers;  while  the  volcanic  constitution  of  the  soil  naturally  tends  to 
increase  the  development  of  the  fluid.  From  this  development,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  various  ways  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  necessarily^ 
result  effects  more  or  less  evident  on  the  population  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Hence  in  every  part  of  the  western  coast — ^with  the  exception  of  high  and 
mountainous  districts — the  effects  in  question  are  strikingly  observed.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  C.  remarks,  if  we  visit  Naples,  or  Rome,  or*  Florence,  and  inquire  into 
the  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of  its  inhabitants,  we  shall 
find  that  the  nervous  system  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  acts  of  life,  and 
that  the  activity  of  the  function  of  innervation  is  earried  beyond  tibe  limits 
of  health. 

He  remarks  that  he  had  occasion  to  see,  at  Naples  and  Florence,  individuals 
who  exhibited  curious  examples  of  nervous  disorders  unknown  in  France  and 
in  the  north  of  the  European  continent ;  and  that,  in  investigating  the  general 
physiognomy  of  the  most  common  disorders,  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  principal  element  appertained  to  the  domain  of  sensibility. 
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"  From  this  we  would  infer  tbat  tke  elimaite  of  the  weetern  Kone  of  Ilaly  is 
one  of  nervous  agitation — of  organic  perturbation»*-from  wkieh  the  inhabitants' 
soffer,  and  the  sick  should  be  shielded." 

Fortunately  these  inconveniences  are  not  constantly  carried  to  a  very  greatl 
extent;  being  temporarily  checked  or  diminished  by  partacolar  conditions  o£ 
the  atmosphere.  Violent  storms^  which  in  certain  seasons  are  of  frequent  oo- 
cnrrence,  spontaneously  dissipate,  violent  electric  tensions;  while  thevesiouliEir 
Tapour  which  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  air  acts  as  a  drain^  which 
keeps  up  a  sort  of  equilibrium  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere^  and. 
thereby  prevents^  in  ordinary  times,  the  effects  from  being  unduly  felt. 

It  has  thus  been  seen,  that  Italy,  considered  in  a  climatological  point  of 
view,  may  be  divided  into  two  regions  or  zones,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  Apennine  chain.  The  western  receives  the  influence  of  the  warm  or 
southerly  winds-^tbe  eastern  zone  is  exposed  to  that  of  opposite  currents.  In 
Ute  former,  the  evaporation  heing,  from  the  higher  tiemperature  of  the  atmo^ 
Eqshere,  m(»re  considerable  than  in  the  latter,  the  humidity  is  greater  also^  but 
not  of  long  oontinuanGe ;  in  the  latter,  the  heat  being  of  less  amount,  the- 
l^umidity  is  not  so-  great,  but  continues  longer.  From  these  circumstances^ 
there  results  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  rains.  In  the  western  zone  they 
fall  in  heavy  showers,  and  only  during  a  single  season ;  in  the  eastern,  they 
continue  longer  and  are  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  several  sea- 
sons. In  the  former,  the  atmosphere  is  more  frequently  clear  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  former,  also,  the  hygrometrical  constitution  of  the  atmospherey. 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  position  of  the  country  promote  the  de* 
velopment  oi  eleetrioity;  in  the  latter  or  cold  zone,  contrary  conditioss  pre* 
vailing,  the  electrical  developments  are  less  marked.  In  the  former)  again, 
the  thermometer,  owing  to  the  podtion  of  the  territory^  ranges  higher  in  winter 
and  lower  in  summer  than  in  the  latter ;  but  with  more  frequent  oscillations 
in  the  barometer.  Finally,  the  western  zone  is  largely  supplied  with  aaurces 
ol^  miasmatic  exhalation;  while  the  eastern,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
tibem,  are  muoh  more  favourably  conditioned  in  that  respect. 

But,  although  a  line  of  distinction  may  be  fairly  drawn  between  the  dimates 
of  the  western  and  eastern  zones  of  the  Italiazi  peninsula,  the  ^ifferenoeB 
exhibited  are  not  equally  striking  in  every  portion  of  the  tenitory;  A  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  of  places,  or  in  the  relative  position  of  &e  seas  or 
continents^  occasions  not  unfrequently  in  their  climate  a  new  souree  of  infln- 
ence  by  which  the  latter  is  more  or  less  modified,  and  made  to  approximate 
that  of  localities  distantly  situated.  This  is  exemplified  on  both  sides  of  the 
^  Apennine, 

"  In  the  portion  of  the  Adriatic  coast  forming  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  atmosphere  is  under  the  control  of  the  S.  and  S.  £.  winds.  This  region  is 
almost  as  warm  as  the  snr&oe  ^ong  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneaia.  This  coit* 
dition  prevails  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Man&edonia,  at  which  point  mut^fa  goreatett 
changes  occur.  The  southerly  winds  continue  to  prevail ;.  but  those  from  the  £« 
and  N.E.,  and  even  from  the  N.,  begin  to  predominate.  As  we  advance  north- 
wardly, this  predominance  increases,  until  it  finallv  becomes  complete,  sad 
Ishereby  lowers  the  annual  mean  temperature.  On  the  western  coast,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  influence  changes  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Apennine  above  the 
Ionian  Sea.  As  we  ascend  along  the  Calabrias,  it  becomes  more  nvarked ;  it 
does  so  even  hi^er^  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  tiia  19.  W.-*4be  maeitro 
of  tiie  Italians.  Finfdly,  in  the  plains  of  Latium,.  and  on  the  coast  of  Etruiia, 
the  influence  of  the  southerljr  winds  becomes  modified;  not  so,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  W.  wind,  the  intensity  of  action  of  which  has  not  diminished. 
But,  when  the  Apennine  and  the  coast  suddenly  assume  another  and  diflerent 
direction,  and  instead  of  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  do  so  from  east  to  west, 


the  soatherly  winds  again  become  predomiaaiit,  and  conditions  analogous  to 
those  existing  before  are  reestablished.'^ 

Haying  entered  fully  on  the  climate  of  the  western  and  eastern  zones  of 
Italy,  Br.  C  passes  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  the  three  divisions  he  has 
made  of  that  coantry,  the  Sonthem,  Central,  and  Northern,  and  of  the  different 
important  cities  they  contain ;  premising  some  general  remarks  on  the  atmo- 
spheric condition  and  topography  of  each  of  those  divisions.  Nor  is  this  divi- 
sion purely  arbitrary.  It  is  justified  by  the  difference  observed  in  the  sky  of 
ihe  southern  provinces  of  the  central  territories  of  the  peninsnla,  and  of  the 
continental  regions  of  the  Milanese.  Equal  differences  are  discovered  in  the 
products  and  modes  of  cultivation  of  those  different  parts, '  as  well  as  in 
their  temperature.  Interesting  and  important,  however,  as  this  subject  may 
be,  ably  as  the  author  has  treated  it,  and  useful  as  it  doubtless  would  be  to 
point  out  the  results  of  his  investigations,  we  have  no  room  to  present  even  a 
brief  abstract  of  these,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  climate 
of  individual  cities  or  districts.  But,  even  in  relation  to  these,  we  must  re- 
strict our  inquiries  within  narrow  bounds,  and  content  ourselves  with  present- 
ing some  remarks  on  a  few  of  those  places  usually  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and 
most  deserving  of  regard  in  medicinal  and  prophylactic  points  of  view — ^Naples, 
Rome,  Pisa,  &c. 

J^aples, — Though  the  city  and  basin  of  Naples  are  apparently  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  that  of  the  bay  excepted,  by  high  mountains,  the  effect  of  which 
may  be  supposed  to  shelter  them  from  the  active  influence  of  winds  from  the 
principal  points  of  the  compass,  experience  shows  that  the  protection  they 
really  afford  is  very  limited  and  imperfect.  These  mountains  are  all  ancient 
volcanic  cones,  whose  original  shape  has  been  disfigured  through  the  action  of 
time  and  the  work  of  man.  Posilipo,  which  extends  as  far  as  Capo  di  Monte 
by  successive  hills  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  constitutes  the  most  efficient 
portion  of  the  barrier.  From  Capo  di  Monte  to  Vesuvius,  the  hills  gradually 
lessen  in  height,  and  leave  large  interstices  between  them ;  and  it  is  only  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arc,  in  other  words  in  the  region  of  Vesuvius,  that  the  basin 
becomes  effectually  protected.  The  gulf  being  open  to  the  S.  W.  and  W., 
the  winds  blowing  from  those  points  have  free  access  to  the  quays  of  the  city. 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  basin  of  the  latter  experiences  the  effect  of  those 
winds  that  extend  over  the  adjoining  hills,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  two 
lateral  branches  of  the  Campanian  gulf,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  must  be  subject  to  numerous  vicissitudes.  The  bay 
front  of  the  city  being  semicircular  in  shape,  the  extremities  and  centre  pro- 
jecting out,  it  follows  that  the  exposure  of  these  two  divisions  is  not  similar, 
and  that  the  winds  which  exercise  their  action  upon  them  are  different  also — 
the  one  being  open  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.  W.  From  its 
exposition  and  topographical  condition,  which  we  cannot  particularize  here, 
the  former  is  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  N.  W.  wind  or  mistral — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  impetuous  and  searching  of  all  those 
that  visit  the  Italian  coast.  It  blows  violently  along  the  quays  of  the  Mar- 
gellina,  as  far  as  that  of  St.  Lucia.  Posilipo  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  N. 
^Qd — the  Somma  does  the  same  as  regards  the  E.  wind;  but  the  N.  E.  finds 
admission  through  the  depression  existing  between  Capo  di  Monte  and  Capo 
di  China ;  the  8.  E.  and  the  S.  pass  along  the  sea  margin  of  Vesuvius,  or  cross 
the  gulf  and  over  the  high  ridges  of  Castellamare  and  Sorrento ;  and  the  S. 
W.  and  W.  penetrate  freely  into  the  city  from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  Hence  the  less  frequent  currents  are  those  from  the  east,  the 
southeast  and  the  north;  and  tiie  most  frequent  those  that  blow  from  the 
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6ea  of  along^  the  edges  of  ibe  gulf.  The  scale  of  the  proportioDal  inlliieiioe  of 
those  various  winds  may,  acoordiog  to  oa;r  author^  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
8.  W.  or  libeocio,  which  is  predommaiit  at  Naf^s,  being  represented  as 
5,  the  S.  will  be  fonnd  to  prevail  as  8;  the  N.  as  2};  the  N.  W.  as  2};  the 
W.  as  2;  the  N.  as  If ;  the  S.  £.  As  1|;  and  the  E.  as  1.  From  this  we  find 
that  Ihe  northern  influences  stand  as  6;  while  the  antagonktic  winds  stand 
as  9. 

The  superiority  of  action  of  southerly  winds,  which,  before  reaching  Naples^ 
pass  over  water  surfaces  of  great  extent,  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  of  that 
part  of  the  Campagnia  a  considerable  degree  of  humidity.  These  winds  pre* 
vail  particularly  during  spring  and  summer,  and  continue  till  the  opening  of 
autumn,  sometimes  as  late  as  winter.  But  though  predominant  during  that 
kmg  period,  they  are  so  only  in  a  relative  manner;  being  often  replaced  by 
the  Etesian  winds,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  promote  the  serenity  of  the  sky 
during  the  summw^  and  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  atmoc^here  of  the 
peninsula. 

Rain  fedls  in  greater  abundance  during  the  months  of  October  and  Novem* 
ber.  December,  during  which  the  n(Hrth  winds  prevail  frequently,  is  compa* 
ratively  free  from  rain;  and  January  still  more  so.  The  driest  months  are 
June^  July,  and  August — ^particularly  the  first  and  third — an  effect  due  to 
the  regiilar  supremacy  of  the  Etesian  winds.  The  amount  of  rain  which  falls 
during  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  differently  estimated.  M.  Cavasoo 
i^f  ates  it  at  950  millimetres,  or  88  inches,  and  De  Renzi  at  750  millimetres,  or 
80  inches;  while  our  author  thinks  the  estimates  of  the  former  too  high, 
and  those  of  the  latter  too  low.  Admitting  this  to  be  well  founded,  we  may 
presume  the  quantity  to  amount  to  850  millimetres,  or  84  inches. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  of  a  topographical  character,  the  climate  ot 
Naples  exhibits  frequent  alternations  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  humidity* 
This  fact,  which  may  startle  those  who,  without  personal  experience  on  t^ 
subject,  are  DBuniliar  with  the  praises  which  poets  haver  lavished  on  that  oil* 
inate,  is  amply  verified  by  the  results  of  accurate  hygrometrical  and  barome* 
trical  observations.  Clouds  frequently  accumulate,  rain  falls  often,  and 
heavy  thunder  showers  are  not  rare.  The  changes  are  sudden  and  exten* 
sive,  and  vary  considerably  in  the  course  of  a  single  day;  while  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  proportion  of  fine  and  clear  days,  comparatively,  to  those 
of  a  contrary  eharacter — ^gloomy  or  rainy — ^varies  from  one-fifth  to  one* 
fourth. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  more  important  winds 
which  prevail  at  Naples,  we  find  that  the  south-west,  though  cloudy  and 
rainy,  does  not  impair  the  energies  of  the  system  so  efiectually  as  other 
southerly  winds.  The  south  and  south-east — the  osiro  and  girocco — which 
present  a  great  analogy  to  each  other  in  their  effects,  and  penetrate  freely  int<l 
,  an  extensive  section  of  the  city,  exercise  on  the  inhabitants  the  enervating 
influence  we  have  already  described.  The  north-weat  (the  maestro  of  the 
Italians),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  blows  violently  along  a  large  portion  of 
the  bay  side  of  the  city,  is  cold  and  damp;  and,  among  other  morbid  influx 
ences,  produces  a  violent  and  hurtful  imi^ression  on  the  skin  and  on  the 
nervous  system. 

These  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  climate,  resulting  f^m  the  causes 
mentioned,  are  in  some  measure  corrected  or  counterbalanced  by  the  elevated 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  annual  average  height  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  at  Naples  may  be  estimated  at  60^  (16.5  Cent.);  that  of  other 
localities  of  the  bay  being  thont  59.5  (15.9).  The  winter  average  in  the 
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former  it  49''  (9.8);  that  of  spring  60«  (15.2);  of  summer  74''  (28.8);  and 
of  autamn  61^  (16.8)^  or  eren  62^.6  (17).  It  is  remarked  by  oar  author 
that  the  difference  in  the  averages  of  the  several  seasons  not  being  very 
'eonsiderable,  the  oonseqnences  resulting  from  it  would  not  be  of  a  serious 
character,  were  the.  transitions  to  occur  gradoallj.  But,  if  temperature 
modifies  the  physiological  effects  of  winds,  these  moderate  or  neutralize  the 
effects  of  the  former.  In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  succession 
in  the  course  of  the  aerial  currents  takes  place,  they  change  completely,  from 
morning  to  night,  the  character  of  the  climate,  producing  a  sharp  dry  cold, 
after  having  promoted  a  hot  and  humid  influence.  But  though  from  these 
and  other  circumstances  we  may  not  expect  to  find  the  thermometer  rising 
very  high,  and  descending  quite  low,  yet  the  maximum  temperature  does  not 
exceed  101*'  (38.7),  while  the  minimum  is  scarcely  ever  lower  than  23°  (or 
5°  below  zero,  Cent.).  Naples  is  subject  to  those  meteoric  phenomena  which 
more  particularly  appertain  to  northern  climates.  Ice  is  common  in  winter, 
snow  falls  not  unfrequently,  and  hail  may  be  regarded  as  of  common  occur- 
rence. Finidly,  the  atmosphere  is  often  charged  with  electricity,  and  con- 
taminated, in  many  parts,  with  volcanic  emanations. 

From  all  these  circumstances — ^the  frequent  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  the 
electrical  tension,  and  the  impure  composition  of  the  air  resulting  from  its 
admixture  with  emanations  of  a  stimulating  character — ^there  results  for  the 
animal  economy  an  influence  of  a  most  exciting  kind,  which  increases 
gradually  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  acts  very  powerfillly  oa 
strangers  who  visit  that  part  of  the  Campanian  territory.  But  the  effects  of 
the  climate  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  portions  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons. The  quays  from  Posilipo  to  Chiatamone  are  spacious.  At  the  fur- 
thest extremity  they  extend  to  the  beach ;  in  other  parts  they  are  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  garden  of  great  magnificence,  la  Villa  Reale.  This  is 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  frequented  by  foreigners.  The 
garden,  as  our  author  very  properly  remarks,  has  the  disadvantage  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  the  west  wind,  which  is  cool  in  summer  and  genial  in 
winter;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  the  advantage  of  freeing  that  part  of 
the  city,  which  is  denominated  Chiaja,  from  the  more  or  less  perturbating 
effect  of  the  south-west  wind.  The  west  wind  reaches  more  freely  that 
portion  of  the  quay  nearest  to  Posilipo,  and  which,  in  consequence,  is 
warmer.  The  front  part  of  the  city,  from  Posilipo  to  Sta.  Luccia,  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  cold  and  damp  searching  blast  of  the  north-west,  which 
blows  along  its  extensive  margin  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  It  is  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  usually  supposed;  for,  during  the  autumnal 
and  winter  seasons — those  in  which  it  prevails  most  generally,  though  not 
exclusively — ^we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  blows  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously during  some  portion  of  every  fourth  day.  To  delicate  temperaments 
and  valetudinarians  the  effect  is  highly  injurious.  It  suddenly  checks  per- 
spiration, occasions  acute  thoracic  affections,  and  deranges  more  or  less 
seriously  the  organs  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems.  To  individuals 
in  feeble  health,  and  to  the  sick  generally,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  this  locality,  magnificent  and  agreeable  in  many 
respects  as  it  undoubtedly  is. 

The  part  of  the  city  situated  beyond  the  cone  of  Saint  Elmo  extends  from 
west  to  south-east,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  north  wind,  which 
passes  over  it,  as  also  in  great  measure  from  those  of  the  north-west.  It  is 
healthy,  and  would  be  still  more  so  if  kept  in  a  proper  condition ;  but  it  is 
objectionable  as.  a  residence  for  invalids,  from  Uie  too  rapid  ascent  of  the 
streets,  and  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  south-west  wind. 
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In  that  portion  of  the  eityloeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  of  Toledo, 
whieh  oonetitates  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  where  we  must  iook 
for  the  site  of  ancient  Parthenope,  the  injurious  influences  are  not  felt.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  this  locality,  as  its  narrow,  obscure,  and  irregular  streets 
offer  no  attraction  to,  and  will  naturally  be  avoided  by,  travelled  and  invalids, 
who,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  would  be  detared  from  residing  there  by  the 
long-reoogniied  insalubrity  of  the  soil.  This  insalubrity  extends  beyond  the 
inhabited  portion  of  this  district,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  inters 
Biittents  on  the  outside  of  the  city  wall,  and  on  the  level  surface  extending 
from  the  foot  of  Gapo  di  Chino,  la  S(Hnma,  and  Vesuvius  to  the  sea.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  city  present  some 
advantages  over  the  n(^hem.  Its  atmosphere  is  less  oxygenated  and  less 
exciting,  being  free  from  the  influence  of  the  north-west  winds ;  while  Yesn- 
vius  shelters  it  from  the  enervating  effects  of  some  of  the  southerly  currents. 
It«  atmosphere  does  not,  like  that  of  Chiaja,  suppress  perspiration,  or  affect 
injuriously  the  nervous  system,  or  Uie  organs  of  the  pulmonary  and  circulatory 
apparatuses.  It  is  the  zone  of  chronic,  not  of  acute  diseases.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, invalids,  those  particularly  who  are  affected  with  thoracic  and  neuralgio 
*  complaints,  must  avoid  that  part  of  this  region  presenting  the  unfavourable 
characters  above  pointed  out,  they  may  advantageously  select  another,  situated 
between  Capo  di  Ohino  and  the  superior  extremity  of  Toledo,  where  they  will 
find  level  streets  and  imposing  and  elegant  monuments,  where  the  southerly 
winds  prevail  with  less  energy  than  elsewhere,  and  where  the  air  is  renewed 
through  the  healthful  influence  of  the  north-east. 

But  although  some  benefit  might  be  derived  in  pulmonary  complaints  from 
a  residence  in  this  locality,  it  is  doubtful  wheth^er  the  benefit  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  Naples  as  a  place  of  residence  to 
individuals  affected  with  tubeipular  phthisis;  for  even  the  most  favoured 
spots  are,  to  a  oertiain  extent,  subject  to  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
we  have  noted  as  forming  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  that 
beautiful  city,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  acts  injuriously  in  this  and  other 
forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  objectionable,  moreover,  from  the  exeiting 
influence  of  the  atmosphere— which,  as  already  stated,  stimulates  strongly  the 
nervous  system — as  also  from  the  difficulty  experienced  here  of  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  daily  excursions  to  plaees  of  interest;  a  course  suitable  to  few,  and 
which  cannot  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  in  all  cases.  <<  Le  s^jour  de  la 
eapitale  des  deux  Siciles  ne  doit  ^tre  reeommand^  qu'aux  malades  qui  n'ont 
pas  besoin  de  se  ccmdamner  pour  gu4rir,  k  la  retraite  et  k  Tinaction."  The 
opinion  of  our  author  on  this  subject  is  not  different  from  that  entertained  by 
Sir  J.  Clark,  who,  after  condemning  the  climate  for  consumptive  patients, 
remarks  that  it  is  well  suited  for  those  who  are  labouring  undar  general  de- 
bility and  derangement  of  the  constitution  without  any  marked  local  disease. 

E^.  C.  agrees  with  Pe  Renzi  and  others  in  regarding  some  parts  of  the 
Bay  of.  Naples  as  appropriate  places  of  resort  for  phthisical  patients,  and  as 
preferable  in  that  respect  to  <the  city  itself.  In  speaking  of  Puzzuolo,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  mild  and  agreeable,  he  refers  to  the  statement  of  that 
Italian  writer,  who  considers  tiie  air  of  this  place  as  highly  beneficial  in 
phthisis,  c^Moially  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  acute  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronehiae,  and  digestive  organs. 
That  the  environs  of  Naples  have  been  supposed  to  abound  with  that  disease-<- 
moie  so,  indeed,  than  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  disease  prevails  ex- 
tensively— ^is  certainly  true.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this,  that  while  deaths  by  tuberculization  in  the  hospitals  of  Naples 
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oecar  in  the  propoitioii  of  one  to  two  and  om^iiird  of  tlie  en^ate  moiiiiliiyy 
they  are  found  in  the  oivil  hospitals  of  Paris  to  be  as  one  to  three  and^  one* 
quarter.*  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whatever  may  be  the  mh^ 
Tourable  results  obtained  in  the  Neapolitan  establishments,  such  results  eannot 
be  adduced  against  the  elimato  of  Punuolo,  sinee  the  sick  admitted  in  those 
hospitals,  and  who  fill  up  the  list  of  consumptive  complaints,  mostly  oome^  not 
only  from  Naples  itself,  but  also  from  other  plaoes  in  the  vicinity,  where  the 
disease  is  of  very  frequent  ooeurrenee.  The  climate  of  Puzanolo  being  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  mitigate,  or  even  remove  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  must 
necessarily  produce  equally  favourable  effects  in  diseases  of  kindred  charaoter, 
ehronio  bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  and  the  like.  De  Renzi  attributes  a  large 
share  of  this  beneficial  agency  to  the  sulphurous  vapours  issuing  from  the 
soil  of  these  regions,  and  which,  aided  by  the  mild  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, impart,  as  he  thinks,  balsamic  qualities  to  the  latter^  and  thereby 
render  it  useful  in  the  diseases  mentioned. 

Dr.  C.  is  not  less  disposed  to  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  effecte 
of  the  climate  of  Mola  de  Gaeta  in  pulmonary  complaints,  particularly  in  that 
form  of  phthisis  attacking  individuals  of  a  lymphatic  temperament.  It  is 
also  beneficial  in  nervous  affections,  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  proetra-  * 
tion,  when  it  is  necessary,  while  allaying  excitability,  to  impart  tone  to  the 
system. 

Rome. — ^The  climate  of  Eome  and  its  environs  has  been  the  subject  of 
extended  inquiry,  and  occupied  the  pen  of  many  native  and  foreign  writers. 
Dr.  C.  has  examined  it  somewhat  in  detail,  both  in  a  general  and  medical 
point  of  view,  and  has  more  accurately  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  as  we 
think,  indicated  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  is  isharacteiiaed,  the  causes  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  the  physioLogioal,  pathological,  and  medicinal  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise.     But  in  doing  so,  he  has  enlarged  on  many  points 
of  a  top<^raphioai  natufe,  which,  though  highly  useful  and  interesting  as 
well  as  necessary  towards  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  subject,  are  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  object  we  have  in  view;  and  must,  therefore,  be  passed  by  un- 
noticed.    The  Borne  of  modem  times  is  not  located  on  the  same  surface  as 
the  Borne  of  former:  daysr    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  aneient  Campus  Mar- 
tins— to  the  north  of  the  other;  while  the  City  of  the  Emperors  was  situated 
on  the  seven  historic  hills,  and  on  a  plain  which  extends  in  a  southerly  direo- 
tion,  and  is  now  almost  deserted,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  ruins.     The 
position  of  the  old  city  was  highly  un&vourable  to  health.     The  surffvse 
upon  which  the  population  throned  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  hills.    It  inclines  in  an  eastern  and  northern  direc- 
tion, passes  behind  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  and,  extending  beyond  the  gates 
•ci  St.  Jes^  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggi<»e,  stretohes  nearly  as  far  as  the 
hills  of  Albano  and  Frascati.   The  city  was  exposed,  therefore^  to  the  free  action 
of  the  south  and  east  winds^  the  effecte  of  which  were  not  counterbalanced  by 
those  of  the  northern  currents^  whose  access  was  in  great  measure  imped^ 
by  the  mountainous  ridges  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  plain,  and  which 
were  at  the  time  covered  with  thick  foresto.     From  this  the  temperature  of 
aneient  Bome  must  have  been  higher  than  that  of  the  present  city;  and  this 
excess  of  heat,  operating  on  a  sur&ce  covered  with  marshy  pools  and  stegnant 
water,  and  consisting  of  a  volcanic  and  imperfectly  consolidated  soil,  accounte 
for  the  insalubrious  nature  of  the  city.     This  injurious  effect  was  doubtless 
in  great  measure  corrected  by  the  draining  of  the  soil  and  the  erection  of 

*  Joiirn^,  RecUerches  Statietiques  sui  la  Phthisie  en  Italle,  Bui.  de  TAc.  de  M^^  vol. 
iii.  542. 
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aqaeduete  and  analogoua  moniameDte;  but  the  result  was  not  entirely  sua* 
oessful. 

The  Borne  of  modem  times  presents  conditions  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. Though  enoloasd  on  thfr  east  by  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Yiminal 
bills,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculns,  the  Talley  of 
the  Tiber  is  not  completely  sheltered  on  either  side  from  the  influence  of  the 
winds  blowing  from  those  directions.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  posi^ 
tion  of  other  hills  and  distant  mountains^  the  south  winds,  whieh^  as  above 
stated,  had  free  access  to  the  ancient  city,  reach  the  modem  with  some  di& 
oulty,  being  in  a  measure  impeded  in  their  course  by  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hiUs,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  soil.  From  this,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  northerly  winds  have  a  freer  access  to  modem  than  they  had  to 
ancient  Borne,  we  find  an  additional  reason  for  inferring  that  the  temperature 
of  the  former  is  lower  than  was  that  of  the  old. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  of  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  now  ooyered 
with  streets,  was,  and  is  now  in  some  of  its  parts,  of  a  character  suitable  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  humidity.  Low  and  flat,  and  bordering 
on  die  Tiber,  it  was,  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent,  subject  in  particular 
seasons  to  overflows.  That  part  of  it  which  was  called  the  Velabrom,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  commerce  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Boarium,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  highly  insalu* 
brious.  It  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  modern  city,  is 
occupied  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  papulation,  is  characterized  by  narrow 
streets,  irregular  pavements,  and  a  defective  level,  and  is  now  as  unhealthy 
as  it  was  in  former  days.  The  insalubrity  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  city 
stands  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Purified  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  soil  was 
soon  covered  with  streets;  churches  and  houses  were  multiplied;  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  that  pontiff,  the  population  amounted  to  60,000. 
The  narrow  valley  l^tween  the  Tiber  and  the  foot  of  the  Pincian  hill,  by 
which  we  now  enter  Bome,  was  transformed  from  a  vast  marsh  into  the 
beautiful  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and  other  quarters  were,  by  succeeding  pontiffs^ 
greatly  ameliorated. 

The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  .good  quality,  not  by 
twenty-four  aqueducts,  as  in  ancient  times,  but  by  three^those  of  the  Aqua 
Vergine,  the  Aqua  Felice,  and  the  Aqua  Paolo;  and  though  the  supply-^ 
9,025  inches  (French),  or  180,500  cubic  metres  in  the  twenty-four  hours — 
would  not  have  been  sufficient,  had  the  inhabitants  retained  the  habits  of 
bathing  for  whieh  their  ancestors  were  noted,  it  is  amply  so  for  (kinking  and 
ordinary  household  purposes. 

We  have  stated  that  the  north  winds  have  free  access  into  the  city,  and  that 
those  from  the  south  are  in  a  measure  impeded  in  their  course.  This  impe-> 
diment  is  not  so  effectual,  however,  as  to  prevent  them  from  preponderating 
over  the  former.  The  direct  opposition  in  the  several  points  of  the  horizon 
whence  are  derived  the  prevailing  winds  accounts  for  the  sudden  transitions 
which  occur  in  the  anemological  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  These  transi- 
tions are  less  frequent  during  the  day  than  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
During  the  former  period,  the  south  winds  prevail;  during  the  latter,  thou^ 
particularly  in  the  morning,  the  antagonistic  currente  have  the  ascendency. 
Calandrelli  states  the  proportions  of  warm  and  mild  winds — S.  E.,  S.,  S.  W., 
and  W.-*to  be  62  in  100.  Other  authorities  give  analogous  results.  But  this 
law  of  preponderance  is  not  absolute,  the  northem  winds  being  in  some  years 
more  frequent  than  the  others.  According  to  the  Italian  writer  just  cited, 
the  most  frequent  wind  is  the  A/ricus,  or  southwest,  which  reaches  Bome  by 
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Albanoy  Aidei,  or  even  the  sea.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  appeftra  the 
fionth  wind,  then  the  north-northeast,  next  again  the  sontheast,  or  nrocco,  and 
ketly,  the  northwest,  or  miairal. 

The  preponderanoe  of  damp  oyer  dry  winds  imparts  to  the  climate  of 
Rome  bjgrometrical  conditions  of  a  marked  character.  Everything  contri- 
hutes  to  this  effect — ^the  position  of  the  country — ^its  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  large  expanse  of  sea— the  river,  and  its  periodical  overflows,  and 
the  conditionrof  the  surrounding  surface.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
Immense  amount  of  water  carri^  to  the  various  sections  of  the  city  by  means 
of  aqueducts  and  subterraneous  canals.  At  present  the  quantity  which 
reaches  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  that  obtained  for- 
merly, while  the  largest  share  of  the  balance  has  been  lost,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  marshes  or  lakes,  with  whibh  the  depressed 
portions  of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  are  studded,  and  which 
tend  to  keep  up  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Rome,  indeed,  the 
hygrometer  seldom  indicates  a  state  of  complete  dryness.  Rain  falls  to  the 
amount  of  a  little  over  32  inches  (20  inches  French).  The  average  number 
of  rainy  days  in  the  year,  in  a  series  of  89  years,  is  114^  the  minimum 
being  58  ^1828),  and  the  maximum  158  (1784)."^  The  number  of  clear 
days,  or  tnose  in  which  the  sun  shines,  is  tolerably  large.  In  1784  it 
amounted  to  58,  in  which  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear ;  while  that  of  cloudy 
days  was  93.  In  1828  there  were  84  of  the  former  and  45  of  the  latter.  The 
atmosphere  at  Rome  is  far  from  beii^g  so  clear  and  brilliant  as  at  Naples  and 
in  Calabria — the  light  being  mellowed  by  the  existing  humidity.  The  high 
temperature  in  the  city  and  environs  is  promoted  by  the  topographical  dispo- 
sition of  the  country,  which  is  mostly  enclosed  by  a  semicircular  chain  of 
mountainous  ridges,  but  open  in  a  western  and  southwestern  direction,  by  which 
access  to  the  warm  and  humid  currents  is  allowed.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for 
the  antagonistic  influence  of  the  north  winds,  the  thermometer  at  Rome  would 
attain  a  very  considerable  degree  of  elevation.  As  it  is,  the  prevailing  heat 
is  equal  to  that  of  more  southern  regions;  the  city  occupying  the  same  iso- 
thermal position  as  GaSta,  Naples,  and  Calabria.  In  a  series  of  twenty  years 
the  mean  annual  temperature  was  found  to  be  60°  (15.46  Cent.).  Winter 
gave  47°  (8.01j;  spring  58°  (14.29);  summer  73°  (22.91);  and  autumn 
61°  (16.49).  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  winter 
and  spring  is  not  so  great  as  that  between  spring  and  summer;  while  the  dif- 
ference between  summer  and  autumn  approximates  closely  to  that  between 
sprinff  and  winter.  The  maximum  heat  is  100.4  (38°);  the  minimum  23° 
(5.9  i)elow  zero),  showing  an  oscillation  of  near  77®  (44).  Hence  Rome 
presents  very  hot,  and  sometimes  very  cold  days.  The  Soracte,  <Hhe  giant  of 
the  Roman  horizon,''  is  almost  every  year  covered  with  snow.  Ice  is  often 
formed,  and  in  the  winter  of  1812-13  was  thick  enough  in  the  lake  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  to  bear  the  weight,  during  several  days,  of  numerous  skaters. 
Snow  fieJls,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  every  year.  In  1784  it  did  so  during 
five  days. 

It  follows,  from  what  precedes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  and 
sharp  cold  of  some  days  of  summer  and  winter,  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  is 
rarely  extremely  dry  or  extremely  humid.  Our  author  has,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
James  Clark,  noted  this  quality  of  the  Roman  climate,  and,  like  that  distin- 
guished writer,  ascribes  to  it  the  superiority  which  the  air  oi  that  city  pos- 
sesses over  that  of  other  localities  of  Italy  and  France.    But  this  advantage 

*  In  1826  it  was  82.    Tbere  were  SO  days  of  fog.-^Gwmak  Jreadieo, 
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is  in  some  measure  oonnierbftlanoed  by  the  freqaent  thermomelxical  and  hy^ 
grometrieal  depressions  which  occur  in  that  climate— changes  which  have 
been  noticed  from  time  immemorial,  and  cansed  the  climate  of  Eome  to  be 
accused  of  inconstancy.  Fortunately,  however,  the  physiological  effects 
resulting  from  them  are  not  so  great  and  injurious  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, and  are  in  part  corrected  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  air;  for^ 
notwithstanding  the  real  depressions  of  the  hygrometer,  the  peculiar  mellow* 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  disappear  completely,  and  the  impression  it 
produces  continues  to  be  felt,  though  often  feebly,  even  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  by  individuals  whose  constitations  are  unused  to  the  influence  of 
cold  latitudes.  Such  changes  occur  particularly  during  the  first  weeks  of 
winter.  After  December,  northern  influences  pi^edominate,  and  cold  and  dry 
winds  prevail;  but  they  seldom  continue  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and 
are  succeeded  by  others  of  an  opposite  character.  Towards  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary, cold  days  become  less  frequent,  and  spring,  which  is  very  precocious, 
opens  in  April — sometimes  as  early  as  March.  This  season,  which  in  many 
respects  resembles  the  summer,  approximates,  however,  closer  to  winter  as 
re^rds  the  mean  temperature.  The  transition  becomes  more  sensible  toward 
the  close  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  former  of  which  months  is 
sometimes  very  hot.  Daring  June  and  July,  the  force  of  evaporation  attains 
its  highest  point,  and  meteorological  changes  are  very  frequent,  as  manifested 
by  a  clear  and  dry  atmosphere,  alternating  with  showers  of  rain,  attended 
with  electrical  phenomena.  This  is  the  season  of  the  Cattiva  aria,  which  con? 
tinues  till  September,  when  the  heat  diminishes  in  a  notable  manner,  or  even 
till  October,  one  of  the  pleasantest  months  of  the  year,  and  the  favourite  among 
the  Eomans.  Finally,  November  bears  some  analogy  to  October,  while 
December  is  characterized  by  an  alternation  of  heavy  rains,  and  sharp,  cold 
weather. 

In  former  days,  that  part  of  Rome  on  which  the  population  was  accumu- 
lated, and  which  is  now  almost  deserted,  was  healthy — comparatively  so,  at 
least;  while  the  insalubrious  sections  were  the  Campus  Martins,  the  Yelabrum^ 
and  other  parts  bordering  on  the  river— -the  site  of  the  modern  city.  Whether 
this  freedom  from  fever  in  the  old  city  arose  frpm  a  positive  degree  of  salu- 
brity in  the  soil,  as  has  been  thought,  or  whether  the  change  has  arisen  from 
the  operation  of  natural  or  accidental  causes;  or  whether,  again,  the  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  as  is  done  by  Brocchi,  by  the  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance possessed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  arising  from  more  robust  con- 
stitutions, and  better  habits  and  customs,  are  points  which,  though  interest- 
ing, cannot  be  enlarged  upon  here.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  reverse  is  now  the 
case;  for,  as  we  approach  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  present  city,  through  the 
space  separating  St.  John  of  Lateran  from  the  Forum  and  the  Velabrum, 
we  pass  over  the  principal  focus  of  the  pestiferous  exhalations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  surface  of  the  Campus  Martins,  or  ev^n  the  whole  valley,  is  free 
from  this  tainted  atmosphere.  The  very  section  appropriated  to  the  Jews— 
the  Ghetto,  where  the  precepts  of  public  hygiene  are  sadly  neglected — ^is  com- 
paratively healthy.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  freedom  from  the  fever  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Velabrum,  in  the  district  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  surface 
extending  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Janiculus — the  latter  of  which 
seem,  however,  to  derive  their  insalubrity  from  the  miasmata  exhaling  from 
the  soil  of  the  ancient  city,  and  which  reach  them  with  facility  through  the 
agency  of  the  south  winds. 

On  the  bad  air  (aria  cattiva)  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  native  and  foreign  physicians,  from  the 


dftys  of  IiKDeiii  to  our  owa,*  Dr.  0.  enten  0oiii«wIuit  fbllj  in  a  aqwnte 
ohapter  on  the  P<»itiiM  and  the  Toflcan  nanheSy  and  moie  hneAy  in  that  de* 
voted  to  the  city  itself.  Without  going  so  fiir  aa  Lanciai  and  his  followers  in 
r^aid  to  the  nature  of  the  eanse  <^  tlmt  had  air,  he  seems  diqKised  to  rejeet 
the  theory  of  Folchi,  Santarelli,  and  others,  who  refer  the  effeels  observed  to 
the  mere  aetion  of  thermometrical  and  hygrometrioal  vieissitades ;  and  advo* 
cates  the  opinion  of  the  agency  of  an  organio  matter  variously  combined  with 
solphoret  salts,  and  promoting  by  its  presence  the  decomposition  of  snch  of 
these  as  may  be  contained  in  the  water,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  the 
deleterious  agmit,  which  be  supposes  to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  while  on  this  subject,  that  the  dieory  whi^ 
ascribes  fever  to  the  morbid  operation  of  this  cause,  and  which  had  found 
advocates  in  Europe  and  this  country  long  before  our  author  thought  proper 
to  ui^old  it— -Drs.  Daniell,f  Gardiner,^  Melier,§  Ac. — ^is  supposed  to  derive 
support,  so  &r  at  least  as  regards  Borne,  from  the  extensive  exhalation  of  this 
gaseous  fluid  issuing  from  me  soil.  Such  an  exhalation  is  easily  detected,  if 
not  everywhere  about,  at  least  in  many  parts  of,  the  campagna  and  in  the 
Pontine  marshes.  The  odour  by  which  it  is  characterized  is  rendered  still 
more  perceptible  wh^  the  soil  is,  by  any  means,  uncovered.  This  exhalatioa 
(as  also  that  of  carburetted  hydrogen)  has  been  noted  by  various  investigators, 
and  dwelt  upon  by  resident  physicians  in  dieir  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  country.  Dr.  Gronel,  who  practiced  for  many 
years  at  Eome,  lays  particular  stress  on  both  in  some  valuable  MS.  notes 
furnished  by  him  to  Dr.  Valentin,||  and  remarks  that  the  olfactory  nerves  and 
respiration  are  often  greatly  incommoded  by  them. 

The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  finds  a 
ready  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  Borne  is  surrounded  by  extio* 
guished  volcanoes,  and  that  the  basin  in  which  it  stands  was  in  all  probability 
of  like  nature.  Mr.  Biccioli,  who  performed  most  of  the  experiments  re*- 
corded  by  Brocchi  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  soil  of  Bome,^  confirmed,  in 
conversation  with  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  all  the  conclusions  to 
which  that  eminent  author  had  arrived.  They  could  never,  it  is  true,  detect 
any  extraneous  principles  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  insalubrious  regions;  and 
animal  substances  were  not  found  to  putrefy  sooner  in  such  regions  than  in 
damp  localities  situated  within  the  healthy  quarters  of  Borne.  Yet,  while 
averring  these  facts,  which  correspond  closely  with  those  observed  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Biccioli  confirmed,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  Dr.  Gonel  stated  to  Dr.  Yal* 
entin  relative  to  the  escape  of  gaseous  fluids  from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber. 

*  Lantin,  Pe  nati vis  dagne  adventitiis  Romani cceli  qualitatibus.  lb.  De  noxiis  palndum 
effluviis.  ihnWDe  restituenda  salubritada  aeris  Romani.  Cognatiy  De  Romani  aeris  salu- 
britata.  Perri^  Ragionamento  al  popolo  suUe  cagioni  delle  morti  improvvisa  fraqiienie- 
mente  accadutein  Roma.  JIficAe/,  Rechercbes  m^ico-topograpbiques  sur  Rome  etTAgro 
Komano.  JDe  MtUlhctts^  Ratio  institnti  clinici  Romani  in  praefatione.  Broceki,  Espe* 
lienze  suU*  aria  cattiva  dei  oontorni  di  Roma.  Folch%  Considerazioni  sopra  un  artiooto  , 
Inglese  xiguardante  un  opinione  particolare  del  Sig.  Broocbi  (Giornale  Arcadioo  Gennajo^^ 
1823).  FoUkij  Snllp  origine  delle  febbri  intermittenti  in  Roma  e  sue  campagna.  Hiicara, 
Delia  campagna  Romana  e  del  suo  ristoramento.  Minzi,  Sopra  le  generi  delle  febbri 
intermittenti  specialmente  di  Roma  e  della  sua  provincia  australe.  SantarelK,  Richer- 
ebe  interno  alia  causa  della  febbre  perniciosa  dominante  nelio  Stato  Romano.  Thome* 
mtl^  Trait^  sur  le  climat  de  I'ltalie. 

t  London  Med.  Gaz.  vol  xxviii.  p.  669  (1841). 

i  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  279. 

§  Rapport  sur  les  Marais  Salans,  M^m.  de  I' Academic  de  M6d.  vol.  xiii.  p.  611,  &c. 

B  Valentin,  Voyage  Medical,  p.  98. 

%  Bello  Stato  Ftsico  dei  Snolo  di  Roma. 
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Se  o^lectod,  in  1^18^  large  quantities  of  oarbnretted  h^dregen,  in  Tanottf 
apota  along  Uie  riveT,  and  found  that  it  escaped  from  the  edge  of  the  laitteri 
and  even,  in  some  places^  as  far  out  as  twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  but  never 
from  the  dry  land  itselL  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  subsequently 
published  by  I^.  Morrichini'^  (Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Safnenza),  who 
analyzed  the  air  obtained. 

M.  Kiccioli  inclined  to  the  belief  that  deleterious  gases  may  eseape  from 
the  soil  by  meana  oi  crevasses  or  ot£er  openings—natural  or  artificial-*— and 
tlmt  when  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  they  may,  though  producing  febrile 
diseases,  escape  detection.  But  this  he  merely  offered  as  a  conjecture,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  experiments  made  by  him,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
its  correctness,  had  led  to  no  satisfactory  results.  The  same  intelligeni 
naturalist  was,  like  many  others,  of  opinion  that  cultivation  would  ultimately 
cure  the  country  of  the  pestilence  under  which  it  now  so  severely  suffers. 
We  state  these  facts  without  laying  much  fitre^s  on  them  ourselves^  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  causation  of  fever;  for,  were  this  the  proper  place,  it  might 
be  shown  that  neither  carburetted  nor  sulphuretted  hydregen  is  adequate 
to  the  effect  in  question— existing  in  large  quantities  where  lever  is  scarcely 
seen,  and  being  absent  in  localities  proverbial  for  their  insalubrity. 

The  Pontine  marshes  have  often  been  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  fever 
of  Eome  and  its  immediate  environs.  Dr.  Carriere  himself  seems  disposed 
to  lean  to  this  belief,  or  at  least  to  think  that  they  contribute,  to  some  extent^ 
to  the  production  of  that  effect.  For  our  part,  we  can  discover  no  just  reason 
lor  coinciding  in  that  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  marshes  in  question  are  separated  from  Eome  by  a  chain  of  hills,  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  are  situated  the  towns  of  Yelletri,  Genzano,  and  Albano, 
and  the  villages  of  Nemi  and  Arricia.  These  are  all  peopled  by  a  robust 
and  hardy  race^  little,  if  at  all,  subject  to  the  morbific  effects  of  the  anria 
eattiva.  Now,  to  suppose  that  the  Pontine  marshes  extend  their  hurtful 
agency  to  the  plain  and  suburb  of  Eome,  we  must  admit  also  that,  while  such 
is  the  case,  the  exhalations  issuing  from  them  pass  over  the  chain  of  hiUs  in 
question,  without  injuring  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  and  villages,  in 
order  to  exercise  their  baneful  effects  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  firom.the 
latter.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  adopt  the  theory  in  question,  we  shall  be 
ealled  upon  to  explain  how  the  aria  catiiva,  if  it  come  from  the  Pontine 
inarshes,  happens  to  spare  elevated  spots  in  and  about  Eome — the  Quirinal, 
for  example ;  while  it  exercises  a  deadly  action  in  low  places— -as  the  Villa 
Bcnrghesi — situated  in  the  same  direction  as,  but  beyond,  the  former^  and 
which  ought,  were  such  theory  correct,  to  be  protected  by  them. 

Neither  can  we  suppose  the  fevers  of  Eome  to  arise  from  exhalations 
issuing  from  the  marshes  of  Mecaresi,  Porta,  and  Ostia.  These  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues  from  the  city,  and,  besides, 
separated  from  it  by  the  wooded  and  cultivated  hills  of  Monte  Verde,  as  well 
as  by  the  Janiculus  and  Vatican,  which  ought  to  prove  a  sufficient  obstade 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  morbific  cause,  supposing  it  probable  for  the  latter 
tb.be  wafted  from  those  localities.  The  other  marshes  of  Pontano  and  Ee« 
gillum,  in  an  eastern  and  southern  direction,  are  by  far  too  small  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  effect  in  question.  In  a  northern  direction,  the  environs 
of  Storta,  of  Isola  Famese,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Veientine  territory,  are  sickly, 
though  not  under  the  influence  of  marshes  or  stagnant  pools;  and,  if  the 
disease  can  there  prevail  independently  of  such  sources  of  exhalation,  we  can 

*  See  letter  to  Brocchi  in  the  Giornale  Arcadico^  vol.  viii.  p.  2. 
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hftve  no  reason  to  deny  that  sach  may  also  be  the  ease  at  Rome^  and  that  in 
most  of  its  distriots  where  the  fever  appears  it  is  evidently  dae  tp  the  aodoa 
of  local  causes,  and  to  the  yicissitodes  of  temperature,  aided,  as  exciting 
causes,  by  exposure  to  night-air,  the  action  of  dews,  &c. 

Dr.  G.,  like  many  others,  regards  Rome  as  one  of  the  best  medical  stations 
of  the  peninsula  for  persons  labouring  under  pulmonary  tubercles.  This  moist 
atmosphere,  he  remarks,  in  which  the  l^umidity  is  never  carried  beyond  pro- 
per  limits,  and  in  which  the  temperature — except  at  certain  periods,  the  return 
of  which  may,  from  their  regularity,  be  foreseen — ^never  changes  abruptly, 
has  the  e£fect  of  immediately  ameliorating  the  irritation  of  the  lungs.  To 
tibis,  however,  he  adds  that  the  climate  is  not  suitable  to  all  periods  of  the 
disease.  When  prostration  is  not  carried  very  far,  it  acts  fiivonrably,  by 
calming  and  diminishing  irritation;  in  the  contrary  case  it  acts  as  an  addi- 
tional cause  to  the  existing  prostration,  and  under  its  influence  the  remaining 
strength  may  diminish  very  rapidly.  Sir  J.  Clark,  in  like  manner,  found  it 
beneficial  in  the  early,  and  injurious  in  the  latter  stage.  Pure  tubercular 
consumption  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Rome,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  chronic  pulmonary  complaints  being  the  effect  of  common  inflammation. 
Acute  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  frequent,  violent,  and  rapid,  and  Dr. 
C.  thinks  that  the  climate  favours  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  which  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  unfavourable  com- 
plication. The  most  proper  time  for  having  recourse  to  the  Roman  climate 
is  about  the  close  of  winter  or  the  opening  of  springs  or  again,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  and  especially  during  the  magnificent  month  of  October. 
What  has  been  said  of  tubercular  affections  of  the  lungs  applies  equally  to 
kindred  diseases.  When  the  irritation  is  connected  with  a  fair  degree  of 
strength,  the  climate  is  beneficial;  under  contrary  circumstances  it  is  hurtful 
and  must  be  avoided.  It  acts  favourably  in  rheumatic  diseases,  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  skin,  and  in  all  complaints  which  call  for  a  prolonged  con- 
tinuance of  high  temperature.  It  is  also  recommended  in  nervous  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Dr.  C.'s  remarks  accord  with  those  of  Professor  De 
Matthais,  Sir  J.  Clark,  and  others,  as  to  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  among  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  especially  females;  as  evinced  by  a 
disposition  to  convulsions,  and  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  perfumes;  a  peculiarity 
which  could  not  have  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Horace,  from  whom,  and  from 
Plutarch,  we  gather  that  the  Romans  of  old  were  fond  of  flowers.  Indeed, 
the  change  must  have  been  of  comparatively  recent  date;  for  Paiiorolo,  who 
lived  about  the  eighteenth  century,  recommended  them,  as  well  as  musk  and 
amber,  to  be  placed  in  sick  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air. 

Pisa, — Few  cities  of  the  peninsula,  as  our  author  very  properly  remarks, 
enjoy  a  more  ancient  and  well  merited  renown,  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
than  Pisa.  This  renown,  far  from  diminishing,  has  increased  in  proportion 
as  experience  has  disclosed  the  effects  of  the  climate;  and  at  the  present  day, 
there  are  few  patients  affected  with  tuberculization  of  the  lungs  who,  after 
trial,  do  not  attribute  to  it  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  to  that  of  more 
southern  or  western  localities.  That  this  preference  is,  in  the  main,  founded 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  weight  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  refer  it,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  influence  of  other  causes.  Etruria  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  regions  of  Italy;  the  environs  of  Florence  are  delicious; 
the  valleys  leading  from  the  Etruscan  capital  to  Pisa  present  a  succession  of 
tableaux  full  of  clutrms  and  animation;  the  baths  of  Lucca  and  Pisa  complete 
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the  atiraoiions  of  this  tenitorjy  to  say  nothing  of  the  historical  reminiseences 
it  recalls,  and  the  beauty  of  the  monuments  it  contains. 

Pisa,  as  a  medical  station,  owes  much  to  its  geographical  location,  but  more 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  topographical  character.  Situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  last  valley  of  the  Amo,  the  surface  extending  from  it  to  the  sea  coast  is, 
for  the  most  part,  flat,  or  devoid  of  important  irregularities.  The  Arno  divides 
the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  in  so  doing  forms  a  curve,  the  concavity  of 
which  faces  the  south.  This  portion  of  the  river  side,  which  by  the  Tuscans 
is  denominated  Ining  Amo,  monopolizes,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and 
configuration,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  genial  influences  of  the 
min's  rays,  while  it  is  open  to  the  free  action  of  the  southerly  winds,  and 
sheltered  from  that  of  antagonistic  currents.  It  is  in  consequence  the  spot 
selected  by  invalids,  who  there  meet,  in  addition  to  a  climate  appropriate  to 
their  ailings,  adegree  of  tranquillity  contrasting  greatly  with  the  noisy  bustle 
of  Florence  and  other  Italian  cities;  but  which  in  many  cases  is  essentially 
beneficial.  The  sky  of  Pisa  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  deprived,  as  it  is,  of  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  that  of  southern  locali* 
ties.  Bain  constitutes  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  climate,  and,  as  such, 
has  been  mentioned  by  poets  and  historians.  It  does  not  fall  as  in  Naples, , 
and  in  the  Koman  Campagna,  in  heavy  showers,  but  in  a  continuous  man- 
ner, the  quantity  being  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  tolerably 
large  proportion  during  even  what  may  be  called  the  dry  season.  The  average 
annual  amount  b  stated  by  some  authorities  to  have  reached  above  46  inches^ 
.  (1  metre  205  m.m.).  Taking  the  annual  average  of  three  years,  winter  has 
been  found  to  furnish  10.5  inches  (255  m.m.);  spring  9.1  inches  (229); 
summer  7  inches  (175);  and  winter  19  inches  (475);  presenting  a  total  for 
the  year  of  45.4  (1134  m.m.).  From  this  large  amount,  and  frequent  oc- 
currence of  rain,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  hygrometer  indicates 
ordinarily  a  very  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  seldom  points  to 
dryness,  and  that  the  barometer  shows  as  seldom  the  existence  of  a  strong 
pressure.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  While  Pisa  is  sheltered,  in  great  mea- 
sure, at  least,  from  the  action  of  northerly  or  dry  winds,  by  a  chain  of  high 
mountains,  it  is  open  to  the  southern  influences.  From  this  and  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  relative  position  of  the  sea  and  other  watery 
surfaces,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  the  atmosphere  acquires  great  humidity; 
for  the  winds  which  predominate  necessarily  pass  over  those  surfaces  before 
reaching  the  city;  the  east  and  northeast  along  the  valley  of  the  Amo  and 
the  lakes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Lucca;  the  southeast  and 
south  over  the  territory  of  Leghorn;  and  the  southwest  and  west  over  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  estimated  at  45^  (7.83  degrees  Cent.); 
that  of  spring,  58**  (14.82);  summer,  74*'  (23.23);  and  that  of  the  autumn, 
63°  (17.31);  giving  for  the  entire  year  a  mean  temperature  of  60°  (15.82). 
The  latter  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  of  Eome,  which,  as  we  stated, 
is  59.5°  (15.46);  but  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  somewhat  higher  in 
the  latter  city  than  at  Pisa,  as  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  £iict  just  stated,  com- 
pared with  the  result  obtained  at  Rome;  but,  also,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
average  minimum  temperature  in  the  two  cities  during  that  season.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  h()wever,  that  though  inferior  to  Rome  in  regard  to  the  temper- 
ature of  winter,  the  inferiority  is  not  felt  in  every  part  of  the  city.  It  is  so 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  in  those  parts  that  are  exposed  to  northern  influences. 
In  some  other  parts,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  the  river  facing  the  south,  and 
heated,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  by  the  action  of  the  sun»  and  whicb^ 
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in  coamqvMioey  10  aeleoted  as  a  plaoeof  reaideiiee  by  the  skk,  the  tleimon^er 
rises  several  degrees  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  gives,  doling  winter,  a  meas 
temperature  much  superior  to  that  of  any  part  of  Home.  But,  if  the  climate 
of  the  latter  city  is,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  in  winter  of  cold  wind% 
warmer  in  that  season  than  that  of  Pisa,  the  hitter,  although  relatively  oolduv 
is  very  mild,  owing  to  the  predominanoe  of  humidity,  and  the  rare  ooonp. 
renoe  of  cold  and  dry  winds.  Hence  the  prostratimi  produced  by  the  two 
climates  is  differ^it,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  action  of  different  cauaea; 
In  the  one  place,  it  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  humidity^  in  the  other,  by 
an  excess  of  heat. 

The  mild  climate  of  Pisa,  according  to  our  author,  diminishes  the  exalta- 
ti<Hi  of  sensibility,  and  calms  pulmonary  irritation  in  certain  forms  of  tem- 
perament. On  individuals  of  a  nervous  temperament,  it  will  act  favourably; 
on  those  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  it  will  produce  a  contrary  effect. 

"This  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  efficacious  in  the  first  stage  of  phthiHis,  and 
perhaps  in  the  commencement  of  the  second,  may  become  promptly  fatal,  if 
the  disease  has  already  undermined  the  powers  of  the  system.  In  the  midst  of 
that  silence  which  enervates  by  benumbing  the  faculties,  and  when  under  the 
influence  of  those  causes  which  relax  the  fibres  and  destroy  the  vital  activity, 
'  prostration  makes  rapid  strides,  and  hastens  the  fatal  issue.'' 

This  fact  is  admitted,  according  to  Dr.  C,  by  all  the  phyedcians  of  Pisa, 
and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  recommend  a  change  of  climate  to 
phthisical  patients.  Under  other  circumstances,  and  in  individuals  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  a  different  effect  is  obtained;  irritability  is  calmed,  pain  is  lulled, 
while  the  patient  enjoys  the  bodily  and  mental  repose  so  absolutely  necessary 
ficM*  the  amelioration  or  removal  of  the  disease.  But  while  the  climate  of  Pisa 
produces  beneficial  effects  in  some  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  suitable  place  of  resort  for  invalids,  Dr.  G.  remarks  that  it  not 
nnfrequently  promotes  haemoptysis  even  in  individuals  who  had  not  before 
e:q)erienced  that  symptom }  an  effect  which  he  attributes  not  to  any  exciting 
quality  in  the  atmosphere,  but  to  its  relaxing  efiect  on  the  capillaries  of  the 
Inn^  arising  from  excess  of  humidity.  These  cases,  however,  are  of  oompa^ 
latively  rare  occurrence ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  complication  thus 
produced  may  be  advantageously  combated  by  a  recourse  to  sulphurous  mineral 
waters.  He  does  not  approve  of  Pisa  as  a  place  of  residence  for  such  phthisi- 
cal  or  other  patients  as  labour  under  a  depression  of  mind  and  despdndency,^ 
and  thinks  that  the  quietness  and  silence  of  the  place  would  increase  this 
morbid  condition,  and  tend  thereby  to  aggravate  the  evil. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  that  in: 
latter  times  much  has  been  done  by  the  Tuscan  government  to  drain,  improve,, 
and  cultivate  the  marshy  surfaces  and  maremmes  which  occupy  so  large  a  share 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  results,  as  regards  salubrity,  have  been 
of  the  most  favourable  character.  Fever  and  other  complaints  depending  on 
miasmatic  exhalations  have  greatly  diminished  in  regions  where  they  formerly 
prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  1840-1,  for  example,  in  a  population 
of  103,343,  the  number  of  sick  was  35,619,  with  a  mortality  of  1,316.  In 
1844-5,  the  population  being  106,833,  the  sick  lessened  to  28,148,  and  the 
deaths  to  986.  During  the  intervening  years,  the  improvement  was  pro- 
gressive. As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  improvement  in  the  salubrity 
of  those  heretofore  pestilential  regions,  as  also  of  the  favourable  changes  ef- 
fected in  the  soil,  the  population  has  greatly  increased.  Thus,  in  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  from  1814  to  1848,  the  population  of  the  province  of  Grosseto, 
which  was  53,175,  has  reached  the  number  of  76,179.     It  is  somewhat  curi- 
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Otis  that  the  inoreuie  in  the  maiemmio  provinoes  has  been  oonparatiTelj  ki^ger 
than  in  other  districte  of  Tnsoany.  Thns,  in  the  dlBtrict  of  Florence,  the  in- 
crease has  been  31  per  cent.  ^  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  89^  per  cent. ;  in  that  of 
Sienna  20^  per  cent;  in  the  Aretine  territory  23}  per  cent.;  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  increase  in  the  province  of  Qrosseto  has  not  been  less  than  43} 
per  cent. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  in  England,  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  atmosphere  of  fenny  or  miasmatic  oonntries  exercises  a 
fayourable  effect  on  pulmonary  complaints.  Originally  maintained,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Wells,*  it  has  been  subsequently  adopted  by  some  of  our 
own  writers,  and  by  Dr.  Boudinf  and  others  in  France,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
anthor  of  the  volume  before  us,  who  adduces  some  important  facts  in  its  sup- 
port. Judging,  indeed,  from  the  statements  he  makes  on  the  subject,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  antagonistic  influence  in  question,  which  the  reader  need 
not  be  told,  so  &r  from  being  generally  acknowledged,  h|ui,  by  high  authorities, 
been  positively  contraverted,  might  be  illustrated  from  the  results  obtained  in 
various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  more  particularly  in  the  maremmic  districts 
of  Tuscany.  We  have  seen  that  the  climate  of  Naples,  where  intermittents 
are  rare,  is  inimical  to  tubercular  phthisis,  and  favours  its  development.  Ad* 
mitting,  with  Dr.  De  Renzi,|  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease 
occurring  in  that  city  amounts  to  one  in  12  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  not 
to  one  in  2},  as  maintained  by  other  authorities§— «  proportion  larger  them  that 
obtained  in  London  and  Paris  (one  in  5  and  one  in  3}) — ^we  find,  on  exami* 
nation,  that  this  mortality,  though  thus  greatly  reduced,  is  still  infinitely  greater 
than  that  occurring  in  the  marshy  districts  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Naples^ 
as  well  as  in  the  environs  of  Puzzuolo  and  Baia,  which  are  paludal,  in  Rome 
and  its  campagna,  in  Pisa  and  in  its  vicinity,  at  Nice  and  other  places  equally 
within  reach  of  miasmatic  exhalations,  and  possessing  a  climate  little  favoura- 
ble to  the  development  of  phthisis.  In  the  Tuscan  maremmes,  during  the  year 
1840,  the  number  of  cases  of  that  disease  was  only  25  in  26,786  cases  of  dis- 
ease. In  1841-2  phthisis  presented  a  proportion  of  27  in  28,138  cases ;  and 
the  ne:i^t  year  the  proportion  was  48  in  26,807.  Thus  out  of  a  total  of  81,731 
cases  of  sickness,  there  were  100  cases  of  phthias,  or  one  in  817.  From  this 
we  may  perceive  that  the  disease  is  there  of  very  unfirequent  occurrence,  and 
that  hence  our  author  is  justified  in  recommending  the  Tuscan  maremmes  as 
a  fiivourable  place  of  sojourn  for  phthisical  patients. 

The  extent  to  which  these  remarks  on  the  climate  of  Italy  generally,  and 
of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Pisa  in  particular,  have  reached,  leaves  us  no  room  for 
examining  the  condition  and  medical  influences  of  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. All  we  can  do  is  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  our  author  regards  the 
climate  of  Sienna  as  useful  in  scrofulous  affections,  but  hurtful  in  phthisis. 
He  thinks  that  of  Florence  may  also  be  advantageous  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
characterized  by  inertia  of  the  system  at  large,  in  some  form  of  atonic  paralysis, 
in  melancholy,  &c.,  but  that  it  must  be  avoided  by  the  phthisical.  Venice 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  nervous  oomplainte;  but  febrile  dbeases, 
which  are  very  common  along  the  Lido  and  the  continental  shore,  are  un- 
known in  the  city.  The  climate  acts  favourably  in  phthisis  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  being  mild  and  exempt  from  sudden  transitions.  But,  like 
that  of  Pisa,  it  is  only  useful  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.    The  atmo- 

•  Trans,  of  Soc.  for  Improving  Med.  and  Chirnrg.  Knowledge,  vol.  iil  p.  471,  1812. 
t  Etudea  de  Geologic  Medicate  Bur  la  Phthisie.  &c.,  Paris,  1845,  p.  76. 
i  Traiie  des  Fievres  Intermittenies,  Remiitentes,  &c.,  Paris,  1842,  pp.  72-5,  &c. 
S  Recherches  Statidtiques  sur  la  Phthisie  en  Italie,  Bui.  de  TAc.  de  Med.  3,  p.  542. 
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sphere  of  Menton  and  its  Ticiiiitj  ui  Qaefiil  in  the  same  eomplaints.  It  is 
mildy  without  excess  of  humidity;  wami  but  not  hot,  and  free  from  sadden 
thermometrie  and  bjdrometric  yicissitndes.  In  cases  of  the  disease  oecarring 
in  scrofoloos  temperaments,  the  climate  of  that  little  place  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Pisa,  from  a  less  degree  of  humidify.  The  climate  of  Monaco,  on  the 
contrary,  is  unfavourable  in  phthisis,  but  usefrd  in  chronic  irritations,  nervous 
or  inflammatory,  of  the  intestinal  canaL  That  of  Yillefranche  approaches  in 
its  remedial  influences  to  that  of  Menton.  Of  Nice,  which  would  deserve  a 
more  ample  investigation  than  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  on  this  occasion,  we 
can  only  say  that  its  climate  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Pisa,  and  even 
of  nearer  localities,  in  being  less  impregnated  with  humidity,  and  presenting  a 
greater  contrast  in  the  thermometrical  condition  of  the  dlay  and  night  So 
&r  as  relates  to  phthisis,  it  is,  however,  more  favourable  in  that  form  of  the 
disease  which  occurs  in  scrofulous  temperaments,  and  calls  not  only  for  a 
mild,  but  also  for  a  tonic  atmosphere.  Like  Sir  James  Clark,  our  author  is 
of  opinion,  that  from  a  residence  at  Nice  very  salutary  effects  are  produced 
in  chronic  bronchial  diseases.  Such  patients,  says  Sir  James,  generally  pass 
the  winter  with  little  comparative  si^ering  from  their  complaint,  and  with 
benefit  to  their  general  h^th.  They  are  here  able  to  work  in  the  open  air, 
whereas  if  they  had  remained  in  England  (or  other  colder  latitudes)  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  con^ned  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  to  tiie  house.  The  particular  kind  of  bronchial  disease  most  benefited 
by  a'  residence  at  Nice,  is  that  accompanied  with  copious  expectoration, 
whether  with  asthma  (humoral  asthma)  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  chronic 
catarrh  of  aged  people  it  is  particularly  beneficial.  B.  La  E. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Art.  XIV, — On  the  ThrecUenings  of  Apoplexy  and  Paralysis  /  Inorganic  EpHep$y; 
Sninal  Syticope;  Hidden  Seizures;  the  Resultant  Mania;  etc.  By  Maiubhall 
Hall,  M.  D.,  F.B.  S.  L.  and  E.  etc.  etc.    London,  1851 :  Svo.  pp.  90. 

Thb  remarks  of  Dr.  Hall  on  the  important  sabjects  treated  of  in  the  rolume 
before  us  oomprise  the  substance  of  the  Oroonian  Lectures  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  March,  1851.  They  are  replete  throoehout 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  if  their  correctness  shall  be  established  by  future 
observations,  they  remove  at  once  all  the  obscurity  in  which  the  true  pathology 
of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  other  allied  affections  has  heretofore  been 
involved,  and  point  out  the  true  principles  on  which  must  be  based  all  the  means 
for  the  prevention  of  the  attacKS  of  these  diseases— diseases  in  which,  as  th« 
author  correctly  remarks,  prevention  is  the  all-important  object  of  the  physi- 
cian. When  a  premonitory  seizure  has  once  occurred,  it  is  so  apt  to  recur,  the 
susceptibility  to  recurrence  is  so  difficult  to  remove,  the  effects  of  attacks  are 
so  dire,  whether  we  regard  mind  or  limb,  that  the  one  oltject  of  the  patient  and 
of  the  physician  must  be  to  watch  the  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  the  maladv;  and 
adopt  with  energy  and  perseverance  every  means  of  obviating  such  a  calamity 
as  a  first  or  second  seizure. 

'*  The  physician,''  Dr.  Hall  remarks,  "  is  fre<]^uently  summoned  to  cases  in 
which,  with  or  without  an  actual  seizure,  there  is  the  threatening  of  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  of  paralvsis,  of  epilepsy,  or  of  svncope.  It  is  to  these  threateningSf 
to  these  mtfUB,  according  to  the  expression  of  Hel^rden,  affections  which  equallT 
alarm  the  patient,  the  patient's  friends,  and  the  physician,  that  I  beg  to  call 
your  serious  attention* 

**  On  the  occasion  of  excitement  or  emotion,  or  of  gastric  irritation,  or  in  the 
midst  of  the'  most  usual  occupations,  the  patient  is  seized  with  vertigo,  or  a 
momentary  oblivium  or  delirium,  or  various  affections  of  the  senses,  or  loss  of 
muscular  power,  especially  of  the  speech,  of  the  hand,  or  of  one  side,  and  flushes 
or  turns  pale,  with  intense  alarm  for  fear  of  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic  seizure ; 
or  the  eyes  and  head  may  become  suddenly  fixed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  conn* 
tenance  flushed,  with  obvious  loss  of  consciousness,  and  there  is  the  threatening 
of  epilepsy. 

"  These  minas  may  last  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  subside.  But  the  patient  is 
evidently  in  danger  of  a  '  fit,'  or  seizure,  and  that  of  an  apoplectic,  paralytic, 
epileptic,  or  syncopal  character;  or  such  a  seizure  may  actuallv  take  place. 

**  What  are  the  hidden  springs  of  action  which  have  been  called  into  play  in 
these  various  circumstances?  What  is  the  rationale,  what  the  modes  and 
means  of  prevention  7 

''  Some  of  these  affections  are  of  the  slightest  kind — *  Nihil  aliud  SBger  sentit 
prseter  oblivium  quodam  et  delirium  adeo  breve,  ut  fer^  ad  se  redeat,  priusquam 
ad  adstantibus  animadvatatur.'  It  is  their  obvious  and  fearful  tendency  which 
gives  them  importance. 

''  I  have  known  mere  blushing  to  become  intense,  constantiy  recurrent  on 
every  slight  occasion,  and  attended  by  varied  nkental  distress,  and  even  to  pass 
into  an  epileptoid  affection;  just  as  we  have  all  known  the  flush  of  anger  or 
indignation  to  pass  into  apoplexy.  Mere  '  sick-headache'  sometimes  passes  into 
an  ejection  of^  a  far  more  formidable  character.  One  patient  experienced  a 
sense  of  '  tightness'  about  the  throat,  with  flushing,  and  the  dread,  and  danger 
too,  of  some  seizure,  after  taking  indigestible  food. 

"  In  one  gentieman,  sudden  attacks  of  loss  of  speech,  or  of  the  power  of  the 
hand  to  write,  took  place  from  time  to  time,  at  varied  and  rather  distant  inter- 
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Tal8,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  leaTing,  at  length,  permanent  inability  to  speak 
distinctly,  or  to  retain  the  saliva  peHectly,  and  a  degree  of  paralytic  weakness 
of  one  side.  Ultimately,  an  attack  was  attended  by  a  degree  of  stupor  and 
stertor ;  he  was  '  G|uite  unconscious  to  what  was  passing  around  him  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  with  loud  snoring  breathing,  and  then  imperfectly  conscious; 
and  again,  the  next  day,  the  mind  seemed  to  wander  at  intervals,  becoming, 
however,  afterwards  perfectly  clear  and  composed.'  Epilepsy  itself  could  not 
be  more  paroxysmal. 

*'  Anotner  gentleman  became  liable  to  attacks  of  loss  of  the  power  of  artioQ- 
lation,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  point  to  the  objects  he  required.  At  one 
time  he  was  seized  with  loss  of  the  power  of  writing ;  at  another,  with  tran- 
sient hemiplegia.  At  length,  the  inability  to  write  occurred  from  the  mere 
flurry  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  spectacles  at  a  moment  when  it  was  his  duty 
to  sign  some  official  papers.  The  next  day  he  threw  tip  his  office,  and,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  he  committed  suicide. 

"  These  are  examples  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  designate  paroae^smal  ap»^ 
plectic  and  paralytic  affections.  Of  epilepsy,  as  a  paroxysmal  affection,  I  need 
not  now  speak,  nut  sometimes  these  seizures,  instead  of  being  apoplectic,  or 
paralytic,  or  epileptoid,  are  syncopal  in  their  external  form  ana  character. 
With  or  without  previous  flashing,  the  patient  may  become  pale  and  faint,  and 
•xclatm,  '  I  am  dying.' 

'  "  In  some  instances,  again,  these  seizures  take  place  unobserved,  in  the  nigfati 
or  in  the  absence  of  friends ;  and  the  effects  and  results  of  such  hidden  seizure! 
are  of  the  most  puzzling  character,  until  the  occurrence  of  those  seizures  is 
detected,  or  at  least  suspected.  These  effects  may  be— a  decree  of  stupor,  of 
loss  of  memory,  or  of  delirium ;  or  actual  mania,  or  amentia!" 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  cause  of  simple  apoplexy,  or  that  resulting  from 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Hall  remarks  that  he  hopes  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  **  tendency^'  or  **  determination''  of  blood  to  the  head  is  a 
mere  fiction ;  that  whatever  the  violence  of  the  arterial  circulation,  there  is  no 
danger  of  over-distension  of  the  encephalic  vessels,  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  along  the  veins.  In  apoplexy  and  kindred 
diseases  this  impeded  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  according  to  Dr.  H.,  is 
induced  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  musdes  of  the  neck  on  the  veins  of  that 
region — an  action  evident  in  a  vast  many  instances,  though  latent,  perhaps, 
and  to  be  inferred  Irom  the  similarity  of  its  effects,  in  others. 

**  To  these  conditions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  I  venture,"  he  remarks, 
'^to  give  the  designation  of  trachdismns  (from  tpaxfi/kw,  the' neck].  Its  effeets 
on  the  veins  may  be  termed  pKUbismus,  It  is  frequently  to  be  /e2/,  when  it  is 
not  to  be  seen,  on  applying  the  finger.  It  is  still  more  frequently  to  be  traced 
and  inferred  by  observing  the  lividity  and  tumidity  of  the  integuments  of  the 
face  and  neck.'' 

**  Simple  apoplexy,  simple  paralysis,  not  less  than  epilepsy  and  spinal  syn- 
cope, may  occur,  recede,  and  recur,  promptly,  repeatedly,  at  varied  intervate. 
Traohelismus,  with  its  effbct,  phlebismus,  is,  indeed,  to  paroxysmal  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  what  laryngismus  is  to  epilepsy.  Both  are  equally  spasmodic, 
and  sulfjeet  to  the  laws  of  spasmodic  affection. 

*'  In  the  first  instance,  the  remission  or  recovery  from  these  seizures  may  be 
perfect.  Afterwards,  some  permanent  effect  remains,  and  there  may  be  a  degree 
of  inarticulateness  of  speech,  a  little  tendency  to  the  flow  of  saliva  over  the  Up, 
or  a  little  debility  in  the  movements  of  an  extremity ;  or  ihe  mental  feoukies, 
the  power  of  attention,  of  apprehension,  of  memory,  may  be  somewhat  in^ 
paired,  and  nothing  more. 

''These  effects  are  eaually  the  result  of  apoplectic  or  of  epileptie  seixuieiBy 
thouffh  more  speedily  ot  the  former  than  of  tne  latter. 

*'  The  causes,  too,  of  these  two  forms  of  disease  of  the  newous  system  are 
the  same — and  chiefly,  mental  emotion  and  gastric  irritation.  The  difference 
appears  to  be  that  in  one  case  the  cerebrum,  in  the  other  the  medulla  obloo^ate, 
is  principally  affected.  This  result  may  depend  on  the  different  susoeptiUlif 
ties  of  these  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  or  on  the  different  chan- 
nel tiiirough  which  the  cause  may  operate  in  different  individualfl. 
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*'ln  a  third  .mt||nQe»  tluat  aAdtfioatm  of  •ction  obti^iw,  ^hkh  leads  to 
f^mdj  pallor  and  apfiarent  synoope,  frequently  with  aickaess.  Indeed,  thk 
sickness  frequently  plays  an  important  part  in  paroxysmal  diseases,  occurring, 
«B  fttdees,  in  its  sli^test  form  of  *  sick-headaebe/  or  of  what  ma;^  be  termed 
'  sick  giddiness/  or  m  the  foem,  or  in  the  eourse  of  an  apoplectic  seizure/' 

Dr.  Mall  BCiXt  proceeds  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  lividityof  ^e  coun- 
.ieiiAaoe,  either  with  Hushing  And  turges^nee  of  the  face  and  neck,  or  with 
.pallor,  whioh,  afler  their  paroxysmal  form,  is  the  most  characteristic  phenome* 
tnoa  of  these  seiwres,  upon  impeded  venous  circulation.  This  same  lividity 
mad  tumidity  of  the  faee  and  neck  is  frequently  produced  hj  mental  emotion, 
'gastric  irrttaUcm,  £(e.,  and,  in  these  instances,  Br.  Hall  maintains  that  they 
^epsnd  upon  impeded  return  of  venous  blood  and  its  inevitable  efifeot,  the  dis- 
.teBsiKA  of  the  hiood-vessels  placed  immediately  between  the  last  branches  of 
tths  arteries  and  the  &rst  roots  of  the  veins,  and  of  the  latter  vessels  themselves.; 
the  result  of  trachelismus,  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  He  in- 
ifltanoes  the  popular  ezpsession — *  choked  with  grief  or  with  anger' — and  in- 
4(ta&oe8  the  bluAh  of  shame  and  the  deep  flush  of  anger.  Mere  intense  blush- 
'isg,  he  remadis,  he  has  distinctly  traoea  into  epilepsy,  and  the  still  more  in- 
.tease  flush  of  anger  has  passed  into  apoplexy,  with  both  the  blush  of  shame 
jftnd  the  &i8h  &£  anger,  there  are  frequently,  and  in  proportion  to  their  degree, 
a  purple  lividity  of  the  faee  and  neck,  and  even  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorai^. 
.Pr«  H.  has  seen  the  sane  flush  of  the  countenance,  whilst  the  patient  has  felt 
A  degree  of  stricture  of  the  t^broat  with  the  fear  of  some  seizure,  as  the  eifects 
of  an  indigestible  meal. 

"  The  emotion  of  disgust,  and  gastric  irritation,  frequently  issue  in  actual 
sickness  and  vomiting,  involving  closure  of  the  larynx,  or  laryngismus,  a  par- 
^al  trptofaelismiis.  v 

^'luepil^y,  tlie  state  of  the  neok  is  obvious  to  the  eye;  liie  head  is  fixed* 
ttibexa  is  tortieollis;  and  there  is  the  'fades  tUgrescem'  of  Heberden.  In  the 
threatening  of  apoplexy,  there  is  th»  same  livid  or  purpuresoent  hue  of  the  face, 
and  the  same  paroxysmal  character.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that,  what  is  evi- 
.deni  in  tiie  former  affection,  exists,  though  in  a  latent  form,  in  the  latter — ^the 
i^ffMa  and  the  zeounrent  character  of  the  affection  being  the  same?'' 

In  aU  these  eases.  Dr.  H.  believes  that  trachelismus  interveties  as  the  con- 
necting medium  between  the  cause  and  its  effects.  The  evidences  of  the  occur- 
iveace  of  trachelismus  in  f^oplexy  are,  the  occasional  sematinn  of  strangulation, 
4he  piBrpuoesoenee  and  turgescence  of  the  £ftce  and  neck,  the  loss  of  conscious- 
HSiess,  &c.,  and  the  sadden  aooeesions  and  recessions,  or  the  paroxysmal  form, 
•cf  tlie  affeotion. 

<<  This  teachelismus,"  he  resftarks,  "  .{H^obably  occurs  in  the  more  deeply-seated 
fmnsoles  of  the  neck,  apd,  aceordine  to  the  degrees  or  kind  of  impeded  venous 
-circulation,  may  lead  to  further  cerm^  or  spinal  symptoms ;  whilst  the  external 
.evidence  of  its  operation  in  the  condition  of  the  face  and  neck,  varies  froni 
similar  causes." 

Dr.  H.  thinks  it  probable  t^t  iStiQ  first  stage  of  trachelismus  is  always  latent; 
•being  itrferred  frtm  the  turgescence  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  secorid  is  inferred 
firom  eerebral  symptoms  in  some  cases,  and  from  spinal  symptoms  in  others. 

'*'It  is  an  important  question,"  Dr.  H.  observes,  ''how  far  the  action  of  the 
•nraselas  of  the  neck  may  be  specific  in  different  instances.  Are  the  various 
phenomena  of  external  blushing,  or  flushing,  of  the  apoplectic  seizure,. and  of 
4he  epileptic  attack,  the  varied  effect  of  the  compression  of  the  external  and 
internal  jugular,  and  of  the  vertebral  veins  respectively?  These  questions 
must,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But,  the  satisfactory  proofs  of 
4hese  laets  may  still  be  wanting.  Xl^e  act  of  sickness,  the  effect  of  emotion, 
.or  of  gastric  irritation,  is,  however,  ^rfectly  specific  and  distinct, 

'*  That  action  of  the  muscles  desienated  expression  takes  place  in  the  neck 
not  less  than  in  the  face ;  and  it  is  thus  the  first  stage  of  trachelismus,  as  the 
hknh  of  shame,  and  the  flush  of  anger  are  the  first  shades  of  phlebismus,  and, 
if  I  may  venture  ibo  say  so,  of  paroxysmal  nervous  affection." 

Dr.  H.  believes  that  tiaohehsmus  and  phlebismus  take  place  during  sleep- 
inducing  slight  torgesoence  of  the  countenance,  vivid  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  iM;^d 
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s  sub-apoplecdo  state  of  the  oerebniM  and  med«Ua  oblongaia.  It  is,  he  adds, 
a  sliffbt  trachelismus,  and  frequently  concnn  with  other  causes  in  indueing  the 
apomectio  and  epileptic  seizure.  ' 

Toe  effect  of  a  tight  collar  or  cravat  is  next  notioed— and  its  tendency  under 
certain  circumstances  to  induce  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

"  The  influence,"  says  Dr.  H.,  '*  of  a  tight  collar  or  cravat  is  not  duly  appre- 
ciatad.  It  may  be  slight  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  on  moving  the  head  variousl;^, 
the  muscles  of  the  nech  expand:  this  expansion  cannot  take  place  owteM»r«0y;  it, 
therefore,  takes  place  inwardly,  and  so  oompresses  the  subjaoent  veins.  It  is^m 
this  principle,  not,  I  think,  generally  aclmowledged,  that  a  moderately  tight 
cravat  may  prove  an  unsuspected  source  of  danger*  Under  the  influenoe  of  sueh 
a  cravat  or  collar,  the  not  unusual  action  of  the  muacles  of  the  neck  becomes  a 
sort  of  trachelismus,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  is  ima^ned.  The  cravat, 
too,  which  is  not  tight  generally,  may  become  so  under  the  influ«nce  of  sleep,  of 
emotion,  or  of  gastric  repletion.'' 

In  reference  to  some  phenomena  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  affected 
with  aphonia,  to  whose  larynx  galvanism  was  daily  applied,  Dr.  H.  remarks: — 

''In  these  facts  we  have  the  proof  that  a  slight  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  induced  by  the  electric  current,  induces,  in  its  tani« 
heightened  colour  of  the  face,  of  a  florid  hue ;  and  that  a  greater  desree  of  that 
contraction  induces  a  deeper  colour  of  the  face ;  the  lips,  and  angles  (h  the  mouth 
being  livid,  and  the  e^^es  suffused,  with  confusion  of  thought,  headache,  dimness 
of  sight,  alternating  with  flashes  of  light ;  these  latter  remaining  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  cessation  of  the  current,  and  then  disappearing.  They  present  the 
detnongtratian  of  the  nature  both  of  trachelismus  ana  of  phiebismus,  and  of  their 
effects." 

"  Instead  of  flushing  and  turgescence  of  the  face  and  neck,  we  very  frequentb^ 
observe  pallor,  with  or  without  sickness  and  faintness,  in  cases  of  seiiure.^'  "it 
is  a  case  to  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from  ordinary  svncope  from  sonrow 
of  exhaustion,  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. ;  and  I  propose  to  characterise  it  by  the 
term  Spinal  Syncope,^*  i 

In  these  cases,  the  pallor  is  attended  with  ghastiy  lividity,  both  probably, 
Dr.  H.  thinks,  being  the  immediate  effects  of  trachelismus  on  the  vertebm 
veins,  inducing  irregulariiy  of  circulation  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Faintness, 
sickness,  and  vomiting,  he  adds,  frequently  ensue. 

"  The  event  may  be  compared  with  what  is  experienced  bv  some  persons  from 
the  movement  of  a  carriage  or  a  swing,  and  by  almost  all  nom  that  o^  a  vessd 
on  a  rough  sea.  Irregular  impulses  of  the  blood  on  the  medulla  obloneata 
induce  the  effect  of  shock  on  the  heart,  and  of  irritation  on  the  musdes  orex- 
piration  combined  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  cutaneous  pores  are  frequently  relaxed,  and  a  cold  perspiration  bedews  tim 
patient's  surface.  There  is  frdquentiy,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  suffu- 
sion of  the  countenance,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  fear  of  falling,  or  actual 
falling." 

"Sickness  is  sometimes  associated  with  headache,  thus  constituting  ' sick- 
headache,'  sometimes  with  giddiness.  It  is  frequentiy  an  effect  of  the  emotion 
of  disgust ;  sometimes  of  a  fall  on  the  head ;  sometimes  of  an  apoplectic  seisure.*' 

We  must  be  indulged  in  one  or  two  long  quotations  from  iae  present  work — 
as  WO' can  in  no  other  way  present  to  our  readers  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views 
of  Dr.  H.  in  reference  to  the  dieeased  conditions  of  which  it  treats.  These 
views  are  advanced  in  so  condensed  a  manner— almost  in  a  series  of  aphorisms— 
that  any  attempt  at  analysis  is  out  of  the  question — ^what  we  give  must  be  in 
the  author's  own  language.  We  believe  that  our  readers  would  readily  pardoia 
even  more  extended  O[uotations,  in  conseqjience  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  highly  interesting  pathological  views  advanced  by  Dr.  HalL 

His  explanation  of  those  cases  of  apoplexy  which  are  attended  with  sofleidng 
of  the  brain  is  as  follows: — 

**  In  all  cases  of  the  apoplectoid  or  epileptoid  seizure,  whether  hidden  or  ob- 
served, the  cerebrum  is  eon^sted,  the  intervening  links  being  trachelismus  and 
phiebismus.  If  the  congestion  be  extreme,  and  greater  in  one  hemisphere  than 
the  other,  hemiplegic  paralysis  is  observed.    If  £e  cerebral  affection  be  limited 
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to  eongedian,  and  if  this  oongestion  disappear,  the  paralysis  disappears  too.  It 
10  paroxysmal  and  transitory.  But  if  this  congestion  leads  to  ecchj^mosis,  as 
we  see  in  the  face,  this  cannot  subside ;  sqflening  is  the  result;  and  with  this,  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  permanent  hemiplegia.  Or  there  may  be  effusion  6f 
aeram  into  the  ventricles,  and  its  consequences,  loss  of  memory,  fee.  If,  wii& 
the  paralysis,  there  be  spasms — ^if  it  be  spasmchparcUysis-^the  medulla  oblongata 
is  irritoM  by  pressure  or  counter-pressure  from  the  tumefied  cerebrum." 

In  relation  to  the  diagnosis  between  paroxysmal  and  other  attacks  of  apo- 
plexy, Dr.  H.  remarks : — 

"  fiitherto,  I  think,  the  distinction  between  the  different  attacks  of  apoplectic 
character  has  only  been  one  of  degree.  But  I  believe  there  is  afi  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  tkreatenin^s  of  apoplexv  which  occur  and  recede  parox- 
ysmally,  and  even  the  slightest  inroads  made  by  organic  disease,  whether  of  the 
arteries,  or  veins,  or  membranes,  or  the  substance  of  the  encephalon.  Whilst 
the  former  are  repeated,  at  first  leaving  little  or  no  ill  effect  behind,  the  latter 
proceed  insidiously,  and  at  last  there  is  perhaps  a  crushing  attack  of  pain,  of 
pallor,  and  of  apoplexy,  or  of  hemiplegia — a  large  laceration  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  extravasation  of  blood  being  discovered  on  making  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  first  attack  may  assume  the  form  of  pa- 
roxysmal apoplexy,  the  patient  recovering  speedily  and  entirely ;  and  yet  the 
second  may  be  of  the  most  deplorable  character.  In  the  former  case,  there  ai^ 
eenerally  turgescenee  of  ihe  race  and  neck — the  effect  of  trachelismus ;  in  the 
totter,  there  is  pallor— the  effect  of  shock.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  of  treatment  of  paroxysmal  nervous  affections 
and  similar  diseases  of  organic  origin,  Dr.  H.  remarks  that,  while  in  a  violeiit 
attack  of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  the  administration  of  an  emetic  would  more  than 
probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  greater  congestion  or  greater  effusion  of 
blood,  yet,  if  istte  case  be  one  of  paroxysmal  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  the  nausea 
and  sickness  induced  by  a  mild  emetic  would  probably  dissolve  the  spasm  oh 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  so  remove  the  pressure  upon  the  veins  by  which 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  is  impeded,  and  consequently  the  congestion 
of  the  encephalon.  • 

We  quote  from  the  preface  of  our  author  the  following  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  apoplectoid  seisures — 

**  No  premonitory  sign  should  be  neglected,  however  apparently  slight.  A 
flush,  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  throat,  a  momentary  vertiso,  a  momentarv 
loss  of  feeling  or  of  power  about  the  lips  or  the  fingers,  should  strike  us  vritn 
such  terror  as  may,  at  least,  awaken  our  utmost  attention.  The  best  physician 
is  he  who  wakkes  his  patient  most  carefully.  The  wisest  patient  is  he  who 
submits— ^/br  the  rest  of  his  life  it  may  be — ^to  his  physician's  injunctions ;  asking 
not,  'how  little  may  I  do?'  but,  *how  much  can  I  do?*  in  my  perilous  case. 

'*The  regulation  of  the  ingesta  and  of  the  egesta,  of  the  occupations  and  em6- 
tions  of  the  mind,  of  the  exercises  of  the  body,  of  the  sleep,  especially  of  the 
posture  during  sleep,  of  the  circulation  in  the  head  and  in  the  hands  and  feet — 
these,  and  many  others  are  topics  never  more  to  be  forgotten  by  the  threatene^d 
patient 

"It  is  not  mere  doses  of  medicine,  which  may  indeed  ward  off  an  attack  for 
the  moment,  but  mild,  yet  efficient,  cowrses  of  medicine,  to  which  we  must  trust. 

"  The  emotions  and  the  irritations  are  so  frequently  associated  with  undue 
secretion  of  gastric  acid,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  antacids.  With  these,  stomachic  aperients,  alterative  mercurials, 
frequently  gentle  tonics,  and  especially,  I  thiuK,  the  spinal  tonic,  strychnia, 
and  every  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health — the  shower-bath, 
change  of  air  and  sce;ne,  but  especially  travelling — must  be  combined.  The 
physician  and  the  patient  should  be  prepared  for  the  recurrence  of  the  threat- 
ening, or  of  the  actual  seizure— and  provided  with  the  due  and  energetic  means, 
and  instant  remedies  proper  for  the  emergency.  In  a  word,  the  strictest  regi- 
men must  be  enjoined,  with  the  view  of  prevention,  and  the  promptest  remedies, 
in  the  case  of  threatening  or  of  seizure." 

The  foregoing  relates  to  the  proper  management  of  those  threatened  with  an 


ftttaekof apm^lezy  or  paralrfik.  The f(^Mriag k Aeplanof treateiBlkid d^vn 
by  Dr.  H.  when  an  attack  nas  aotaallj  oeoiuTed. 

*'In  the  decided  paroxysmal  seizure,  oqr  practioe  nay  be,  and  oucht  io  be, 
energetic.  We  should  promptly  take  away  blood,  and  we  sbouM  induce  siek- 
ness  and  yo9iiting.  If  the  attack  be  slight  and  repeated,  an  antacid  apeneat 
draught,  properly  repeated,  may  be  all  Siat  is  inunediately  required,  if  k  be 
severer,  an  emetic  with  an  antacid  should  ^be  first  given,  and  dien  an  antadd 
.aperient.  If  severer  stiU,  blood-letting,  by  oupping  or  by  Toneaeotion,  mart  be 
premised. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  measures,  the  hetad  should  be  raised,  a  oold  lotioii  ap- 
nlied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  sinapisms  behind  the  ears,  and  to  tiie  nAoha,  ahd 
.  tomentations  of  the  feet,  and  an  enema  should  be  administered.  Afterwands, 
the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride  of  mercun^,  two  grains  and  a  half  «f  fka 
pilula  hydrargyri,  cmd  half  a  grain  of  squill  and  of  ipeoaenanha,  should  be  gmn 
.  uirice  a  day. 

''But,  in  organic  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  it  may  be  a  question  whether -sib 
.  should  take  blood ;  but  there  can  be  no  q^uestion  in  regard  to  the  admiaistrati<p 
of  emetics.  The  propriety  of  blood-letting  and  its  measure  must  depend  npcm 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  patient  generally.  The  condition  of  the  pulae 
.must  be  ascertained  ^s  the  blood  flows.  Sometimes  ito  strength  improves,  and 
then  we  venture  to  proceed.  On  having  ti^en  what  is  deemed  the  due  %aantilQr 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  we  m,ay  prescribe  cupping  behind! the  ears  or  at  toe 
nucha. 

"  Emetics  ousht,  I  believe,  and  for  tbe  reasone  already  stated,  to  be  avoided. 
Xhe  other  remedies  are  those  which  have  been  already  notioedfts  proper  inithe 
other  form  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  The  cupping  instrument .  appUed  to  tin 
nucha,  making  crossed  incisions,  but  taking  away  very  little  blood,  preseiils 
i^s  wiiJi  a  very  efficacious  mode  of  counter-irritation.^' 

The  relation  between  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  mania  is  fdK>wii,»ae- 
,  cording  to  Dr.  H.,  by  the  patient  affected  with  panoixysmal  apoplesi^  sometiines 
becoming  epileptic;  by  the  attacks  of  the  epileptic  sometimes  gradually  aamm- 
ing  a  more  apoplectic  character ;  by  the  fit  of  apoplexy  beine  sometimes  atitendad 
with  convulsion,  and  by  the  usual  termination  of  the  fit  of  epilepsy  in  an  ape- 
plectic  stupor,  and  this  sometimes  in  mania. 

''Both  the  apoplectic  and  the  epileptic  seizure  are  equally  prone  to  .issna>in 
hemiplegic  paralysis.  This  event  is  both  more  frequent  and  nuNPe  apt  to  be 
permanent  in  the  former  case  than  in  tbe  latter ;  and,  I  believe,  for  this  reason : 
the  cerebrum  is  more  congested  in  apoplexy  than  in  epilepsy,  though  U,is 
affected  in  both.  Epilepsy  is  more  apt  to  become  eom^^ioated  with  spasms 
paralysis  than  apoplexy,  for  a  similar  reason :  tiie  medulla  oblongata  is  moie 
affected  in  the  former  disease  than  in  the  latter.  The  apopleetic,  and  e8peeiaU(7 
the  epileptic  seizure  is  apt  to  pass  into  stupor  or  mania;  and  in  the  case<ef - 
hidden  seizure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  these  events.'' 

"Every  fact  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  apoplectic,  paralytics, 
ileptic,  and  maniacal  affections  are  allied  intimately  together. 
'  The  same  remarks  relate  to  puerperal  cases :  convulsion^  apoplexy,  paralyse, 
mania,  cure  so  linked  toeeidier,  tnat  they  may  not  only  occur  sin^y,  but  in  vari- 
ous succession,  before,  during,  or  after  parturition.  The  differenice  Is,  in  reality, 
.  but  the  difference  of  vein  principally  compressed." 

Dr.  H.  considers  tJ^t  form  of  apoplexy  or  paridysis  which  arises  from  emolaoB, 
jOr  irritation,  as  primarily  inorganic;  and  oroourse  that  form  which  arises  from 
disease  existing  within  tbe  encepbaloxi,  and  especially  from  rupture  of  tiike  snb^ 
stance  of  the  brain,  as  organic, 

"  The  former  of  these  is  characterized  by  varied  flushing  of  the  oountenanoe, 
and  perhaps  of  the  neck,  and  by  various  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo, 
loss  of  consciousne^ ;  loss  of  tbe  power  of  speech,  or  of  the  hand ;  or  mora  de- 
cided apoplexy  or  hemiplegia.  Of  this  kind  of  attack  there  is  every  variety, 
every  degree,  every  duration,  from  the  most  traneitory  to  tbe  permanent;  ew«uj 
kind  of  recurrence  and  remission.    It  may  be  slight  and  transitory,  aad.ceciur- 
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lekt'ikisiBg  many  jeanr.    It  may  prore  fatal,  even  im  many  of  its  attaeks,  earljf 

''  Pavoxysmal  cerebral  seizure  is  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the  flush- 
ing of  ttw  countenance,  the  reoorrent  form  of  the  seizures,  the  partial  nature  of 
them,  &c.  &G.,  whFeiher  they  be  apoplectic  or  paralytic,  and  the  absence  of 
tevere  pain  of  the  head. 

**  The  organic  ceiiebral  seicnre  it  generadly  denoted  by  pallor  of  the  counte- 
nmOum,.  ftiintness,  sickness,  somet&meB  ^th  sefjere  pain  of  the  head.  This  kind 
of  ffttack  IS  generally  severe,  and  the  apoplexy  and  the  paralysis  are  comparar 
ti^y  little  under  the  control  of  remedies. 

'"jb  the  parozyonal  seiKure  there  i«  little^  of  th^  appearance  of  shock ;  in  tht 
otgacmc,  the  shock  is  frequently  extreme,  and  traced  in  the  condition  of  the 
countenance,  the  general  surface,  the  pulse,  &c.'' 

Dr.  H.  remai4c8  i&atthe  epileptoid  or  eprleptic  seizure  is  still  more  distinctly 
ol&aracterized  by  trachelismus  than  the  apoplectoid  or  apoplectic.  In  some 
oweB  the  whole  aittack  consists  in  a  fixed  state  of  the  head  and  eye,  dilated  pupil,- 
and  a  deep  flush;  inothevs,  there  is  unusual  flushing  of  the  face,  with  sumisioai 
of  1^  eye  or  eyelid,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  decided  epileptic  seizure. 

"The  first  stage  or  first  degree  of  both  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,"  he  remarks, 
'^coniBiBts  tlMn  in  trach^smns-^  spasmodic  or  spinal  akstion,  manifested  in  its 
effects  on  the  venous  ebculation  of  the  couvtenance  and  of  the  eneephalon.  The 
bcommI  stage  or  d^neeof  these* maladies  is  augmented  cerebrtil  affection  in  the 
formw,  of  spinal  affection  in  the  latter ;  the  dtjl^renoe  consisting  in  the  different 
lisTmB  assumed  by  the*  trachetismws,  or  of  the  muscles  contracted,  and  of  the 
veins  compressed-  and  obstructed.  If  these  muscles'  are  those  which  compress 
the  jugular,  the  case  is  apoplexy;  and  if  they  are  those  vrhich  compress  the 
vertebrals,  and  close  the  larynx,  it  is  epilepsy!  At  least,  I  have  not  been  able 
tb  resist  the  train  of  thought  which  has  forced  itself  upon  me,  and* which  I  lay  ' 
before  you  with  the  utmost  frankness,  trusting  to  you  to  give  it  your  most  can- 
did coneideration, 

"Both  paroxysmal  apoplexy  and  epilepsy  are,  then,  first  spinal  or  spasmodic, 
(hAj  i&diffisrent  de^ee  and  extent ;  both  become  cvrdyrtd,  both  leading  to  coma 
and,  it  may  be^  to  parcAysis;  both  terminating,  occasionally,  in  mania  or 
cBmentm" 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Dr*  H.  on  spasmo-pafalysis  and  its  diag- 
nosis:— 

"  The  attack  of  apoplexy  or  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  complicated  vnth  con* 
▼uleioii  or  spasm ;  the  attack  of  epileps^r  or  convulsion  sometimes  leaves  para- 
lyeis.  These  two  cases  of  spasmo^ratysie  require  to  be  accurately  distinguished 
»em<  ikkow  of  pure  spasm  and  pure  paralyses.  The  former  of  these  is,  of  course^ 
sptnal ;  the  latter  may  be  either  purely  cerebral  or  purely  spnal.  When  the 
spasBio^paralysis  is  distinctly  hemipUgiCf  I  think  it  always  involves  both  the 
oerebrum  and  the  spinal  centre. 

"  When  hemiplegia  is  complicated  with  convulsion  or  spasm,  either  in  the* 
attack  or  afterwards,  the  cause  of  the  hemiplegia^gexterally  softening  or  rup* 
tare  of  the  opposite  hemispher^^is  either  complicated  with  such  tamefactian  as 
to  affect  the  medulla  oblongata  by  pressure  or  counter-pressure,  or  with  arach*' 
nitis,  with  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brcun,  affecting  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
<»>e  deeply  interesttng  case  of  this  kind,  the  hemiplegia  presented  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  augmented  irritability  in  the  paralytic  limb.  Whether  this^ 
ftwtwill  be  found  in  other  cases  of  thie  kind,  1  do  not  yet  know.  But  if  it 
i^ttld,  it  will  at  once  indicate  a  peculiarity  in  the  potholo^ ;  for  the  paralysis 
must  be  more  or  less  spinal,  and  suggest  the  dia^osi&.  This  last  question  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  paralysis  left  by  the  convulsive  or  epileptic  seizure.  Is  it' 
t^nalf    Is  it  attenoed  by  diminished  irritaUlity  of  the  muscular  fibre  V 

"  The  hemiplegia  observed  after  the  epileptic  or  convulsive  seizure  is  some* 
tfones  entirely  dissipated.  In  one  case  this  event  occurred  after  repeated  seizures, 
Hke  hemiplegia  being  rapidly  evanescent  in  each.  In  another  case,  the  hemi*- 
plegia,  after  severe  epileptic  or  convulsive  seizures,  seemed,  like  those  seizures 
«iiemselv«s,  of  ^e  most  hopeless  kind ;  yet  it  disappeared  so  entirely,  that  the 
patient,  a  seal  engraver,  has  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  fingers,  as  of.  the 
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arm  and  W.    The  questions  are — ^whether  there  be  mere  irritations  or  oigatiie 
change?  whether  there  be  mere  intra-vascular,  or  eztrarvascular  deran^ment? 

"  These  two  forms  of  spasmo-paralysis  are  strictly  connected  with  the  sulgect 
of  these  lectures — ^paroxysmal  seizures.  But  there  are  others  which  belong  to 
a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject,  to  which  I  can,  of  course,  only  advert  in 
a  few  words : — 

^'  First,  chronic  hemiple^a  is  apt  to  become  complicated  with  spasm,  the  ef- 
fect of  tone,  the  acts  of  volition  being  suspended.  This  is  generally  seen  in  the 
dosed  and  rigid  hand,  and  in  the  arms.  Secondly,  spasmo-paralysis  is  apt  to 
supervene  in  chronic  cases  of  paralysis  agitans ;  and,  in  this  case,  strange  to 
say,  I  think  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sustained  act  of  volition,  of  which  the  patient  is 
unconscious.  It  ceases,  on  certain  occasions,  when  the  attention  is  drawn  to 
another  object." 

We  must  pass  over  the  highly  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  H.  on  the  subject  of 
'*  hidden  seizures" — ^a  subject  certainlv  of  very  ^reat  importance,  as  well  in  a 
medical  as  in  a  lego-medical  point  or  view.  It  would,  however,  extend  this 
article  to  too  great  a  length  to  present  our  readers  with  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
author's  views  in  respect  to  it.  We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  H.'s  work 
by  an  extract  from  his  section  on  *'  Paroxysmal  Mania." 

'*  I  have  known  a  maniacal  paroxysm  to  follow  an  epileptic  attack.  I  have 
just  described  a  case  in  which  a  violent  maniacal  paroxysm  followed  what  after- 
wards  appeared  to  have  been  a  hidden  seizure.  I  have  had  occasion  to  watch  a 
case  in  which  a  paroxysm  of  mania  came  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  perfect '  lucid  interval,'  and  was  superseded  by  the  well-timed  admin- 
istration of  emetics.  May  we  not  infer  from  these  facts  tnat  mania  is  frequently 
a  paroxysmal  disease,  holding  the  place,  in  regard  to  other  cases  of  mania,  which 
,  paroxysmal  apoplexy  does  to  organic  apoplexy  ?  and  does  not  this  view  suggest 
the  propriety  of  the  repeated  administration  of  emetics  in  such  cases  of  mania? 
.  '*The  paroxysm  may  be  excited,  like  that  of  paroxysmal  apoplexy  and  inor- 
ganic epilepsy,  by  emotion  or  gastric  irritation.  Some  source  of  exasperation 
may  have  occurred,  or  some  improper  article  or  quantity  of  food  may  have  been 
taken,  or  gradual  load  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  may  have  taken  place — maj 
have  proved  the  source  of  trachelismus,  and  this  of  a  hidden  seizure,  and  this 
in  its  turn  of  mania.  The  mind  must  be  kept  tranquil,  the  diet  must  be  of  the 
most  digestible  kind,  and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  well  moved  daily ;  in  addition 
to  which,  an  emetic  should  be  given  at  stated  intervals,  or  on  the  occurrence  of 
imy  symptoms  threatening  an  attack. 

-  *'  Some  cases  of  mania  assume  decidedly  the  paroxysmal  form,  subsiding  en- 
tirely in  their  '  lucid  intervals ;'  others  continue  without  absolute  intermission, 
but  experience  paroxysmal  exacerbatfons.  In  some  cases  these  paroxysms  have 
been  aistinctly  traced  to  intemperance  in  diet.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  attack,  which  had  usually  returned  after'  the  space  of  four  or  six 
weeks,  has  been  warded  off  by  weekly  emetics  for  sixteen  weeks  I  These  emetics 
consisted  of  two  grains  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  mingled  with  the  patient's 
tea,  unknown  to  him,  when  he  had  been  observed  to  commit  an  error  in  his  diet. 

*^  It  will  be  remembered  that  mania  is  apt  to  follow  an  apoplectic,  paralytic, 
epileptic,  or  convulsive  affection ;  and  I  need  scarcely  again  advert  to  the  case 
of  hidden  seizure  just  detailed.  Mania  forms  one  of  the  clasa  of  paroxysmal, 
cerebral,  and  spinal  diseases.  It  may  arise  from  mere  vascular  distension,  the 
effect  of  such  a  seizure. 

''  In  paroxysmal  mania,  as  in  paroxysmal  epilepsy,  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  the  same  pathology  in  trachelismus,  and  the  same  hope  of  successful  treat- 
ment from  emetics,  or  from  emetics,  antacid  aperients,  and  mild  alterative  mer- 
curials combined.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  that  this  form  of  mania,  at  least,  admits 
of  remedy  more  frequently  than  is  supposed;  and  we  have  still  to  discover  the 
rationale  of  other  forms  of  insanity. 

"  These  cursory  remarks  must  be  viewed  p&  merely  suggestive.'  The  subject 
must  be  carefully  investigated.  But  I  have  lon^  meditated  the  institution  of 
an  asylum  appropriated  to  cases  of  short  duration,  the  stay  of  which  within 
its  walls  should  be  duly  limited.  Each  of  these  limited  periods  might  be  one 
yearJ' 
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'  We  h«»e  ekw0  oor  notice  of  the  wo^k  of  I^.  Hall.  From  tibe  ex^racta  we  hftTe 
giveiiy  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  views  advanced  by  the 
author  in  refermoetethe  immediate  cause  <^  whathe  terms  the  paroxysmal  form  of 
apoplezj,  ptfalysii,  epilepeY,  and  spinal  syncope ;  the  indications  of  a  threatened 
inttftok  of  them  diseases,  with  the  means  of  prevention,  deduced  by  him  from  their 
|»tii0logy  in  what  he  has  denominated  tracheliemus  and  phlebismus.  Of  the 
accuracy  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  views  of  Dr.  H.,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  competent  to  give  a  correct  judgment  until  we  shall  have  had  an  op- 
portonity  of  testing  them  by  a  series  of  clinical  observations.  Many  of  the  facts 
referred  to  by  him  in  defence  of  those  views,  we  are  familiar  with,  and  have 
little  doubt  that  the  leading  doctrines  advocated  in  the  volume  before  us  will 
be  found  to  be  based  in  truth.  The  work  of  Dr.  H.  is  deserving  of  an  attentive 
study  on  the  part  of  every  practitioner,  who  will,  no  doubt,  look  with  pleasure 
to  the  speedy  appearance  ot  the  promised  systematic  exposition  of  what  is  here 
tireated  only  in  Umine*  D.  F.  €. 


A&T.  XY. — Essays  and  Notes  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Women,  and  on 
^  Dra^Hcal  Midwifery*    By  John  Koberton,  formerly  Senior  Surgeon  in  Ordi- 
•  nary  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.    London,  1851 :  8vo.  pp.  5^0. 

The  essays  and  notes  of  which  this  volume  consists  are  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  inquiries  and  experience  during  eleven  years'  connection  with  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  the  Diseas.es  of  \7omen  and  ChildrcQ  at 
Manchester,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  his  retirement  from  that  institution. 
The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  cure  such  as  deeply  to  interest  every  medical 
man;  while  the  general  deductions  and  practical  inferences  of  the  author  are 
throughout  replete  with  instruction. 

Mr.  Koberton  is  evidently  a  close  and  industrious  observer — ^little  inclined  to 
adopt  opinions  upon  the  mere  score  of  authority,  or  to  shrink  from  the  task  of 
testing  the  truth  of  generally  received  doctrines  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
requiired  to  collect  and  compare  the  requisite  facts. 

.  The  initial  essay,  on  the  period  of  female  puberty  in  different  climates,  in 
which  the  author  has  very  successfully  refuted  more  than  one  error  in  the  opin- 
ions almost  universally  entertained  by  physiologists  on  this  important  point, 
presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  industry  in  the  accumulation  of  accurate 
uif(nrmation  from  every  available  source  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
investigation. 

In  this  essay  Mr.  Boberton  presents  a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  relation 
to  the  present  social  condition  of  woman  in  countries  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion has  not  yet  elevated  her  to  her  proper  rank  and  position  in  domestic  life 
and  in  society  generally,  and  a  large  and  valuable  mass  of  information  bearing 
more  directly  upon  its  immediate  object — ^the  determination  of  the  influence  (tf 
elimate  upon  the  age  of  puberty. 

.  A  mere  analysis  of  the  essay,  or  even  repeated  and  extended  quotations  from 
its  different  sections,  would  not  present  a  fair  exposition  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  author's  general  conclusion,  that 
difference  of  climate  alone  occasions  very  little,  if  any,  important  diversity  as 
to  the  periods  of  life  and  the  physical  changes  to  which  the  human  constitution 
is  subject;  and  that,  in  all  these  particulars,  mankind,  in  each  of  the  races  and 
under  every  climate,  is  placed  by  nature  on  an  equal  footing. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed,  since  the  time  of  Haller,  that  in  the 
females  of  cold  climates  the  period  of  puberty  occurs  late  in  life,  while  in  those 
of  tropical  regions  it  occurs  very  early ;  girls  being  marriageable  and  actually 
becoming  moSiers  in  Hindostan  at  an  age  when  they  are  still  in  their  childhood 
in  England  and  more  northern  regions.  This  Mr.  Boberton  has  shown  not  to  be 
the  case.   He  presents  three  tables,  the  first  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the 


tfgfdof  fentale  ptib^ft^  itt  dtfT  natives  of  Hiii4e«t«iil  and  ^l(MlNiliim«  of  SBglamd: 
the  second,  the  comparfttive  ages  at  the  bkrth  of  their  firet  child  in  an  equal 
number,  265,  females  of  the  two  oottntrree;  and  the  third,  the  comparatiTe  agM'> 
at  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  in  57  Hindoslan  and  in  d9  i!agli«h  feiBal8s« 

** The  inferences  I  %oiild  draw,''  Mr.  R.  remarks,  "from  this  tabnlar  yiewof 
the  ages  for  the  commencement  and  the  eeesMaon  of  the  catameua^  and  for  tto 
birth  of  a  first  child,  are  as  follows: — 

"  1.  The  opinions  of  Haller,  and  all  the  physioleciets  sineehitf  time»  tiuit  ft^ 
male  puberty,  in  the  Warm  regions  of  Asia,  occurs  from  l&e  eighth  to  thetenthr 
^ear,  is  not  only  erroneous  but  wide  of  the  truth. 

"  2.  The  age  for  the  earliest  commencement  of  menslfuatkm,  either  in  Indian 
or  England,  may  be  taken  nt  nine  years*  The  suseicioos  (NMe  at  eig^  in  th» 
Calcutta  column,  might,  ho^^ever,  be  paralleled  in  tnie  ooantry*-iin  instenee  cd 
the  kind  hating  come  under  my  own  notioe* 

'^3.-  That,  hence,  although  the  average  age  of  puberty  in  India  i»  earlier  iSuat 
it  is  in  this  country,  we  may  doubt  if  ]»uberty  does  actually  appear  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 

"4.  For,  bearing  in  mind,  that  a~  proportion  of  the  cases  of  menstmation 
under  the  age  of  ueven,  in  Calcutta,  amounting  to  10.04,  is  to  be  received  with 
suspicion ;  perhaps  quite  as  large  a  proportion  menstruate  under  the  aee  of  eleven 
ixL  England  as  in  India.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  tables  fbr  Bengal  and  die  ]>eefail^ 
together,  the  per  centage  under  eleren  is  four;  for  the  latter  by  itself,  i.  e.  Ban- 
galore, Toomkoor,  and  Bombay,  it  is  1.39  only ;  whiie,  in  England,  the  per  oemt- 
age  is  3.15. 

*  '*5.  The  remarkable  difference  between  the  establishment  of  puberty  in  Eu- 
rope and  India  consists  in  the  far  greater  nroporCion  of  Hindoos  who  arriv^o  at 
puberty  at  the  ages  of  twelve,  thirteen,  ana  fourteen. 

"  To  put  this  fax)t  in  a  dear  light,  I  have  to  remark  that,  in  England,  and  the 
other  European  countries  where  the  period  of  puberty  has  been  ascertained  and 
tabled,  it  has  not  been  found  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  instances  elueter  at 
any  particular  year  of  age.  On  the  central^,  the  occurrence  of  the-  sigtf  of 
puberty  is  distributed  more  equally  over  a  number  of  years — the  twelfth,  Aifr- 
teenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeentibt-^thus  preserving,  if  one  may 
say  so,  the  gracefdl  variety  of  nature. 

"  6.  Although  it  is  manifest  fVom  the  tables,  that  Hindoo  women  reach  the  ag^ 
of  puberty  nearly  two  years  earlier,  on  the  average,  than  happens  in  Europe,  itf 
does  not  follow  that  th6  climate  is  the  cause.  £emerara  and  the  WeM;  India 
Islands  have  a  higher  mean  annual  temperature  than  Calcutta  and  tiie  Deokan, 
and  yet  we  know  that  the  negress  in  these  coloniee  is  not  earlier  than  the  peasant 
women  of  England. 

"The  difference  that  exists  between  the  European  and  the> Hindoo  must  b« 
sought  in  race.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  consummation  of  marriage  among 
the  Hindoos  has  taken  place,  at  the  latest,  on  the  arrival  of  puberty,  during  the 
lapse  of  more  than  3,000  years,  and  that  the  practice  is  sanctioned  by  ancient  laws^ 
and  consecrated  by  custom,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  those  females  who  were  the 
latest  in  reaching  puberty  would  be  the  least  sought  after  for  wives ;  that  sUcb 
women  would  not  unlikely,  in  many  instances,  remain  unmarried ;  and  ihftM 
thus  (owing  to  the  origination  of  a  preference  on  this  ground  in  the  selection  of 
wives,  operating  through  a  long  period  of  time)  Hindoo  women  would  gradu- 
ally come  to  consist,  in  a  proportion  different  from  that  in  Europfe  or  elsewhere,- 
of  such  as  by  constitution  are  early  nubile.  To  me  there  seems  nothing  ex- 
travagant or  far  fetched  in  this  supposition.  The  production  of  a  like  etate  of 
things  in  England,  in  any  particular  district,  is  quite  conceivable.  Nothing  is 
better  established  than  that  early  puberty  is  a  family  peculiarity.  Let  us,  then, 
only  suppose  families,  possessing  this  kind  of  constitution,  to  intermarry,  and 
the  peculiarity  in  question  would  be  propagated,  extended,  and  transmitted, 
and  so  a  race  distinguished  by  it  would  be  produced. 

"  Dr.  Goodeve,  in  his  reply  to  queries,  states  that  he  has  known  m-enstruatiotf 
in  the  Hindoo  continue  till  the  age  of  fifty.  In  the  table  for  Toomkoor,  the 
mean  age  is  forty-five  years  nearly.  There  are  also  thirteen  iifistances,  headed 
*  menstruation  late  in  life/  in  the  Baboo'e  table.    Six  of  these  wevo  persons  sMU 
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BdtettirtMifltltig,  otte^  5#,  and  oHe^  af^efaoli  ef  llie  fbli<m!ii^  agto':  56, 63,  64|  6T, 
amd  6^;  like^se,  MTen  that  held  cedaedj  at  thd  following  ages :  66,  &7,  58,  90^ 
60,  65,  and  80  y^«H«^ii>8tiiAe«8,  of  oK(mr8)9,  a(8  late  eould  be  paralleled  in  abt! 
isottvtistf.  No  great  weight,  hetrever,  is  to  be  attnehed  to  exicepiional  cases,  it 
we  may  judge  from  tiie  Toomkoot  table,  the  mean  age  at  the  oessatiofl  of  the 
ettlametiia  i»  faUtwo  years- earlier  lAiaa  it  is  here. 

"  The  age  for  a  first  birth-  is  eonsiderably  later'  in  the'  Deehan  than  it  is  iiei' 
Galontta.  At  Botiibay,  the  nfemi  age  is  little  short  of  seventeen  years ;  in  Ban- 
galore, sixteen  j^rs  and  fire  months ;  while  in  Calcutta,  the  mean  is  fenrteetf 
^ears  and  ei^ht  months.  Bnt,  taking  the  mean'  ase  for  India,  which  is  fifteen' 
yetoe  six  atid  a  half  monfh'9,  we  still  hn^ve  a- social  phenomenon  of  a  tery  sui^ 
^fl&ng  kind,  when  eom))ared  with  the  age  fbr  the  same  erent  in  Europe.  Fronk^ 
fi-  legiM^r  of  the  tline  of  life  aA  a  first  partniitioil  in  fire  hundred  women  of 
Manchester,  chie%  of  the  class  of  mannfhetnring'  labourers,  I  find  the  mean  age 
tbbe  tWenty-thrM  y^ars,  wiieresis  the  mean  age  for  a-first  birth  in  Hindostta 
ieeoitier  by  nearly  eight  years !  Moreover,  in  the  fin^lish  resistor  there  is  no* 
instance  of  pafrtufition  under  thenge  of  serenteen,  While  in  fte  Hindoo  table; 
one^hatf  oeeiirs  Where  the  niether  i^  iMder'  sixteenv  (BUd  net  o^e  in  ten  is  of  iSatt 
tfge  of  twecrty  and  tfpWtfrds; 

*'A  fact,  hitherto,  I  apprehend,  unknown  to  Europeans',  iis  the  Ittw  6f'l^' 
S&asti^)  that  femfsles  stiould  be  giyen  iil  marriage  before  the  occurrence  of 
ijfenstrtiation ;  and  that,  should  consnnimiition  net  take  place  until  after  this^ 
0^F«it,  the  marriage  itr  a  sin.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  custom,  in  Lower  Bengal; 
to  send- the  girl  at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  unless  thf 
Iirtter  be  so  distant  that  it  cannot  be  done :  and  two  ancient  Hindoo  sages  are 
of  opinion  that- if  the  marriage  is  not  consummated  before  the  first  appearance 
<^f  the  eatamenia,  the  girl  becomes  '  degraded  in  rank.'  Testimony  to  the  same 
eifect  is  given  hj  Priwesflor  Webb,  who  likewise  joins  the  Baboo  in  thinkin^^ 
that,  in  those  alleged  instances  of  very  early  menstruatiott,  a  discharge  of  blooo] 
from  injury  in  premature  intercourse  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  occurrence ; 
8  supposition  worthy  of  consideration,  when  endeavouring  correctly  to  estimate 
iSbe  value  of  the  Calcutta  tables.  At  Bangalore,  it  would  seem  that  this  revolt- 
ing custom  of  coneummating  the  metrriage  before  puberty  does  not  obtain,  the 
husband  refraining  from  taking  his  wife  to  his  own  house  till  "not  less  than  six-' 
teen  days  have  elapsed  subsequently  to  puberty.  Customs,  we  know,  differ  in 
r  different  parts  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire.  I  had  occasiou  formerly  to  refer' 
to  the  diversity  of  manners,  and  even  morals,  in  so  vast  a  country.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  might  readily  escape  notice,  when  speaking  of  Calcutta  and 
Bangalore,  that  these  two  cities  are  about  as  Widely  apart  as  to  distance,  and'' 

grobably  not  less  diverse  in  customs  and  manners,  than  are  Copenhagen  and 
[adrid,  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Spain. 

**  Viewing,  as  we  must  do,  with  pity  and  disgUst,  the  infantile  marriages  of 
Hindostan,  it  is  some  consolation  to  learn  ftrom  Professor  Webb  that  the  more' 
intelligent  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  these  etalj! 
unions  as  the  mOnster  evils  of  their  country.^' 

Mr.  Roberton  regards  the  prevalence  of  these  early  marriages  among  the  Hin^* 
doos  as  the  nrincipal  circumstance  which  has  led  Europeans  into  error,  in  regard^ 
to  the  period  of  puberty  in  southern  climates:  a  trait  of  manners,  as  he  main- 
tains, to  be  attributed  not  to  precocity,  but  to  moral  and  political  degradation, 
and  impure  or  debasing  systems  of  relirion.  In  proof  of  this  position,  Mr.  R. 
has  adduced  evidence  to  show  that,  in  EnglaUd,  at  a  period  when  some  of  the' 
unfavourable  circumstances  just  referred  to  still  lingered  amongst  her  in-* 
habitants,  early  marriages  were  very  common ;  if  not  in  all  ranks,  certainly 
among  the  gentry ;  and  that  such  marriages  were  likewise  common,  very  re-- 
cently,  among  both  high  and  low,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Russia,  and  in 
Ireland ;  "  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  moral  or  political' 
causes,  and  commonly  both,  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  or,  at  best,  with  slow  and 
doubtfiil  progress,  emerging  from  it.*' 

We  learn  from  the  facts  adduced  by  our  author  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
puberty  in  the  female,  first,  that  physiologists,  by  drawing  their  conclusions- 
from  a  few  imperfectly  observed  data,  have  fallen  into  error  in  limiting  the  time 


for  the  apDearing  of  tii«  eakmema  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth^  or  fifteenth  year, 
when,  in  laot,  it  has  a  range  of  nine  or  ten  years,  instead  of  tiiree ;  seoondly, 
that,  whatever  influenoe  oertun  moral  and  physical  causes  may  have  in  retaio- 
ing  or  accelerating  the  period  of  puberty  in  individual  cases,  the  time  at  which 
the  catamenia  male  their  first  apDeara^ce  is  not  dependent  upon  climate:  and, 
finally,  that  thev  continue  reguleuriy  to  appear  to  as  late  a  period  in  life  in  south- 
ern and  tropical,  as  in  northern  and  arctic  regions. 

.  The  next  subject ,  treated  of  is  the  Feriodieal  Beourrmce  of  the  Menseg* 
'While,  in  the  great  m^joritj  of  instances,  the  catamenia  recur  monthly — ^that  is, 
from  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  at  one  period  to  its  disappearance  at  the  next 
-r-there  elapses  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days ;  in  other  words,  the  interval  of  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,  and  the  duration  of  the  flow  of  about  four  or 
five  days  taken  together,  fulfil  a  term  of  four  weeks :  Mr.  Boberton  has  attempted 
to  show,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  females  in  whom  the  term  is 
c^nly  three  weeks ;  another,  smaller,  proportion  in  whom  the  term — apparently  in 
no  degree  from  the  effect  of  disease^is  irregular,  being  in  the  same  woman,  at 
one  time  three,  at  another  time  four,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  even  twelve  weeks, 
^d  another,  but  much  smaller  propjortion,  in  whom  the  catamenia  recur  regu- 
larly every  fortnight,  the  intervsd  being  nine  or  ten  days,  and  the  flow  continu- 
ing fbur.or  five  days. 

''In  all  these  varieties,  I  may  remark,  the  secretion  continues  from  about  two 
tp  six.  days  in  general,  in  some  three  or  four  days  longer,  varying,  in  different 
women,  accordms  to  natural  difference  of  constitution ;  and  varying,  even  in  the 
same  person,  both  in  duration  and  quantity,  from  causes  in  no  way  affecting  the 
health.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  catamenia  in,  perhaps,  tne  majority  ai 
women,  deviate  not  unfrequently  from  exact  periods,  and  vary,  both  with  re- 
ibrence  to  the  quantity  secreted,  and  the  continuance  of  the  flux,  without  there 
bein^  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease,  either  assignable  as  the  cause,  or  ap- 
pearing as  the  consequence,  of  such  irregularity.'' 

The  following  is  the  result  of  inquiries  made  in*  one  hundred  instances.  ^  The 
niajority  of  the  females  were  patients  of  the  Lyin^-in  Hospital,  yet  a  considera- 
ble number  belonged  to  a  different  rank  in  society.  Mr.  Koberton  remarks 
^at,  although  he  regards  the  data  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  he  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  estimate  them  at  what  he  may  consider  to  be  their  proper  value. 

''  Of  one  hundred  women  there  were  sixty-one  in  whom  the  catamenia  re- 
curred monthly ;  twenty-eight  in  whom  they  recurred  after  an  interval  of  three 
weeks ;  ten  in  whom  they  recurred  after  intervals  of  varying  and  uncertain 
duration ;  and  one,  a  healthy  woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  whom  they 
recurred  regularly  every  fortnight.  In  these  one  hundred  instances,  which 
were  taken  consecutively  without  selection,  only  one  occurs  in  which  the  cata- 
menia returned  every  fortnight.  Such  cases,  however,  are  far  from  uncom- 
mon, as  I  am  at  this  moment  acquainted  with  many ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
this  variety  of  meni^truation  generally  exists  as  a  family  peculiarity.  I  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  two  families  in  which  this  is  the  case ;  and  in  on,e  of  these 
families  this  peculiarity  extends  into  collateral  branches.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  several  professional  friends,  I  have  received  information  of  other  in- 
stances precisely  similar.'' 

.  Our  attention  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  directed  to  the  collection  of  facts 
in  reference  to  the  periods  of  menstruation.  The  general  deductions  we  had 
drawn  from  784  cases,  in  which  the  exact  intervals  which  occurred  between  the 
cessation  of  one  menstrual  period  and  the  commencement  of  the  next,  were  as- 
certained, as  we  believe,  with  certainty,  correspond  with  those  of  our  author.  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  that  is,  seventy-one  per  cent.,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  discharge  and  its  recurrence  was  twenty-eight  days 
— never  deviating  from  this  term,  and  that  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  beyond 
a  single  day,  or,  at  farthest,  two  days ;  sometimes  anticipating,  and  at  others  de- 
laying, in  the  same  female,  its  ordinary  period  of  recurrence,  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  In  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  catamenia  re- 
curred at  intervals  very  nearly  of  fourteen  days.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
flow  on  each  alternate  period  was  much  more  copious,  and  continued  for  a  day 
or  two  longer  than  at  the  intermediate  periods.    The  females  were  all  in  the 
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cft^oyment  of  apfMUDiilly  perfect  health/and  were  of  very  diffei^iit  dasees  of 
socieiy.  Some  of  these  cases  were  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  women  in 
whom  they  occurred  applyine  for  our  advice,  fearing  that  the  freauent  reeur^ 
rence  of  the  discharge  Was  &e  result  of  disease,  or  was  calcuhitea  to  weaJcen 
them.  Upon  the  most  minute  investigation,  we  were  persuaded  that  their 
anxiety  in  either  respect  was  unfounded.  In  rather  more  than  fire  per  cent, 
of  the  784  cases  we  have  collected,  the  catamenia  returned  every  three  weeks ; 
and  in  about  six  per  cent.,  at  very  irregular  and  uncertain  periods,  varying 
from  two  to  ei^ht  or  ten  weeks  in  the  same  individual.  These  latter  cases  oc- 
curred, eeneruly,  in  females  of  relaxed  and  excitable  constitutions — ^in  severalt 
the  females  were  affected  with  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  or  leucorrhcea. 
.  The  next  subject  noticed  by  our  author  is  the  Age  ai  which  Menstruation 
ceases. 

.  ''The  circumstances,''  he  remarks,  ''which  attend  the  final  cessation  of  the 
menstrua,  bear  some  analogy  to  those  which  attend  their  commeneement» 
chiefly  in  respect  to  .the  diffl^rent  ages  at  which  they  cease  in  different  persons; 
and  also,  in  their  frequent  irregularity  both  with  reference  to  periods,  and  to 
the  quantity  secreted,  during  several  of  the  later  vears  of  the  menstrual  epoch. 
"  I  have  already  observed,  that  it  is  an  admitted  physiological  principle,  that 
child-bearing,  begun  at  an  early  age,  at  sixteen  or  eighteen,  for  example,  rarelv 
goes  on  throughout  the  whole  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  its  natural  period. 
The  earlier  or  later  termination  of  child-bearine,  therefore,  in  any  country,  will 
depend  on  the  averase  age  of  marriage  there.  In  our  own  country,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  from  facts  wnich  have  been  collected,  that  the  average  age  of  marriage 
for  women  is  about  twenty-five  years.'' 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  registers  of  the  Manchester  Lying-in 
Hospital,  shows,  from  10,000  instances  of  pregnancy  at  all  ages,  the  proportion 
who  conceive  when  above  the  age  of  forty. 

"Of  10,000  pregnant  women,  436,  or  43}  per  1000,  were  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age.    Of  these  436  women: 

101  or  10,'ff  per  1000  were  in  their  4l8tyear. 

113  "  llt'ff    "      "  "  42d     " 

70  "    7       "      "  "  43d     " 

58  "    5f     "      "  "  44th    " 

43  "    4,»ff    "      "  "  45th    " 

12  "    1}     "      "  "  46th    " 

13  "    ly\    "      "  "  47th    " 

8  "  }  "  "  "  48th  " 
6  "  {  "  " .  "  49th  " 

9  "  A  "  "  "  60th  " 
1  "  tV  "  "  "  52d  " 
1  "  ,V  "  "  "  53d  " 
1  "  ^^  "  "  "  64th  " 

"  Here  it  will  1t>e  observed  by  the  reader  that  the  number  ofpregnancies  sud- 
denly and  greatly  diminishes  after  the  age  of  forty-five.  From  the  age  of 
fortj-six  to  fifty,  both  inclusive,  the  numbers  are  nearly  equal  for  each  jeta, 
indicating,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  those  who  conceive  above  forty-five,  e.  a,, 
at  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  probably  possess  a  peculiar  constitution  fitted  tor 
ohildbearing,  even  to  the  age  of  fifty.  Above  the  latter  age,  the  proportion 
dwindles  down  to  one  instance  of  pregnancy  in  3333. 

"  An  examination  of  the  table  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  two  questions : 
first,  have  women  bearing  children  above  the  age  of  forty-five,  generally  been 
married  late  in  life  ?  And  second,  do  the  catamenia  in  such  instances  always 
continue  as  long  as  the  generative  faculty  ?  To  the  first  question,  I  can  give 
only  an  imperfect,  but  perhaps,  a  sufficient  answer :  of  eleven  women,  three  of 
whom  had  a  child  each  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  and  the  other  eight  who  had  each 
a  child  above  that  age,  I  ascertained  that  the  average  number  of  their  children 
was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  i.  «.,  ten  and  a  fraction  for  each  women;  a  &ct 
indicating  that  they  must  have  married  rather  early  in  life.  Concerning  the 
age  of  marriage  in  two  out  of  the  eleven,  I  possess  some  little  information ;  the 
one  married  at  eighteen,  had  two  children  before  she  was  twenty-one,  and 


tfoftfjIsA  foith  h^  ibiRlAeitHi  eMtd  in  h^  ilMelh  yMfr  r  the  <yll«»»  Irar  na«ffi0i> 
fr^tt  «  boArditi^HMbfOcfl  aif  «  T6iy  ettfly  age ;  in  bw  fiit^'^hif d  year  she  was  de* 
U^^«it«d  of  her  twelfth  efcild^ 

''  ia  regafd  to  tibe  seetmd  qoeetioii,  as  to  whethei^  themMistroa  alwayiBcofiii' 
tf tUM  M  lato  air  the  power  of  oonoepl^i},  all  lihe  fM^  Whi^  ba^e  come  uftdet' 
my  observation  favour  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  I  am  Me  to  speak  eonfidentFv 
<Oi«flWmiBg  three  women  who  bad  (Aildren  at  advanced  a^s,  one  in  her  fiftieth' 
foiof,  anotner  in  ber  ilfty-first  year,  and  the  third  in  herfift^-third  year.  Iit> 
eaob  of  these  instances  the  menstrua  continued  up-  to'  the  period  of  concepl^tn^* 

*^Th«8tf  faetir  do  not,  of  course,  show  the  i^es  at  which  menstruation  final^f 
ceases.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  in  1832,  chiefly  by  the  kind  assistanoe- 
df  liey  firtend  J.  G.  Htorison,  Esq*,  the  BoQse  Surgeon  to  uie  Manchester  Work- 
bouse,  shows  this,  as  far  at  least  as  the  number  of  the  facts  may  be  supposed^ 
to  Warrant  a  general  conclnsion*  I  ma^'stato  that«  since  the  period  referred  to, 
I  have  made  a  number  of  inquiries,  and  am  persuaded  that  ^e  largest  collection^ 
6f  instanoes  would  not  furnish  results  matorially  different.  In  seYenty-seveo^ 
Womett  the  catamenia  finally  ceased  at  the  following  ages: — 

In  1  at  the  age  of  35  years.  In  26  at  the  age  of  50  years. 
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Hie  last  woman  referred  to  in  the  above  table  ceased  menstruating  for  twelve 
months  about  her  fiftieth  year.  Again  she  became  regular,  and  so  continued 
till  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  next  subject  discussed  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the  Law  wJiich  deter- 
mines the  Intervals  of  Conception  in  the  Human  Female,  Mr.  R.  puts  the  ques- 
tion :  Since  the  duration  of  human  pregnancy  is  only  nine  months,  the  same 
as  in  the  cow  and  deer,  how  does  it  nappen  that  women  do  not  conceive  and 
brin^  forth  annually  as  well  as  they?  He  is  convinced  that  there  must  be  some 
law  m  operation  to  prevent  this,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  ordinary 
interval  between  successive  births,  in  the  same  mother,  when  the  children  live 
to  be  suckled,  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  months.  This  interval,  be  it 
a  little  more  or  less,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  human  pregnancy  continuing  only 
nine  months,  shows  that  the  fecundity  of  women  is,  by  some  means,  restrainea, 
or  rather  regulated,  with  something  of  the  same  general  certainty  that  happens 
in  brutes  from  instinct. 

After  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Ipnger  period  during  which  the  human  off- 
spring, from  the  slow  development  of  its  organization,  is  necessarily  dependent 
for  nourishment  and  protection  upon  the  mother,  requires  that  a  greater  length 
of  time  should  intervene  between  successive  births  in  women  than  in  brute  fB»' 
males,  our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the  cause  which  regulates  the  intervala 
of  conception  in  the  human  female  is  a  physiological  law,  by  which,  so  lon^  a* 
the  secretion  of  milk  continues  in  the  breast,  the  uterine  organs  are  placed  m  » 
oondition  uufit  for  conception.  Certain  questions  were  put,  as  convenience) 
offered,  to  160  of  the  more  intelligent  of  those  married  women  who  resort,  in  a? 
sMe  of  pregnancy,  to  the  Board  of  the  Hospital,^  for  the  purpose  of  being  regiA- 
toffed  as  home  patients.  As  Mr.  K,  was  careful  to  make  the  inquiries  himself 
in  every  instance,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  general  aeouracy  of  th« 
reeulte.  This  was  in  1831.  Some  years'  subsequently,  Dr.  Layoock  published' 
ikMjuiries  made  of  135  married  females. 

"Kespeoting  the  160  Manchester  women,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  averager 
age  was  30}  years ;  their  ag^egate  number  of  birthe  686,  or  4^  for  each  woman ;: 
the  number  of  children  which  lived  to  be  weaned,  512,  or  3^  for  each  mothetr; 
a»d  the  mean  age  at  which  t^ey  weaned  their  children,  15}  months. ,  Of  these 
women,  81  had  become  pregnant  once  or  of  tenet  during  lactation^  and-  the  t^ 
ikuilning  2$  had  never  ooncehred  under  the  same  oiveumstaQOos^ 
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<'0f  tbe  81  wdnen^tiMi  Ivftd  )>M»m«  pregnwEii  duiiiig  tuekling,  27,  vHio  bttd  ' 
produced  101  children,  had  conceiyed  only  38  timm  d«rinff  luctation ;  42  who 
/iiad  always  beaome  pregnant*  while  fluokling,  did  not,  cm  t^B  average,  eonoeiye 
iill  th»y  bad  snoklea  for  19^  monjbbs  nearly ;  and  22  (tiie  remainder  of  tiie  ^Bi 
WQWuen)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conoeiying  during  lactation,  and  joon  after 
-'pai^turition. 

'VThe  ayerage  age  for  weaning  their  childawn  wm  difierent  in  tiie  tvo.eliMMi 
of  women ;  in  those,  namely,  who  had  not  ooncelyed  dmng  sackling,  and  tiliQa|» 
*who  eeooeiyed  once  or  ofteoer  while  ao  engaged.  For  the  79  women  compria* 
ing  the  former  class,  it  was  14}  months ;  and  for  the  .81  women  of  the  laitmr 
ffilaes,  it  was  15|  months. 

*'  It  further  appeared,  as  a  general  fact,  that  in  healtiiy  wooien,  when  the  cAiihl 
..was  9till-bom,  or  when  it  died  soon  after  birth^  another  birth  took  place  within 
.the  ensuing  twelye  montha;  and  that  also,  E^aking  generally,  women  Hoder 
,fod7  jears  of  age,  and  in  health,  conceiyed  m  ^m  one  to  three  months  after 
.-weaning,  whether  that  eyent  happened  at  ah  early  at  at  a  oomparatiyely  late 
"period  after  parturition.'^ 

Of  tiiie  160  women  aboye  referred  to,  99  had  ibeyer  menstruated  during  ^uok* 
ling.  Of  the  remaining  61,  seven,  who  had  suckled  altogether  16  chaldreii, 
.»Mi8taruated  each  only  in  one  instance  of  lactation.  One  was  in  the  habit  of 
menstruating  after  suckling  four  months;  4 after  six  months;  2 after  seyen 
7iaenths ;  2  after  eight  months;  2  after  nine  months ;  2  after  ten  monthe ;  1  fifter 
/oUfifien  months;  7  affcer  twelve  months :  and  2  after  lb«urteen  months.  Thirty- 
one  menstruated  regularly  durinj^  lactation.  Of  those  women  who  had  uaoallof 
lOonoeiyed  while  nursing,  liie  m^ority  did  not  menstzuate. 

Pr.  Laycock's  inquiries  were  made  of  135  married  females,  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  209  pregnancies  took  place  during  766  lactations,  or  at  the  Bate 
.of  1  in  3.66,  or  about  27  per  cent. 

^VThe  209  pregnancies  occurred  in  76  females  as  follows: — 

Namber  of  Number  of 

Fomalev.  Children. 
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12 
10 
13 
3 
4 
2 
2 

"76 


65 
78 
98 
25 
29 
14 


Number  of  time* 

pregnant  during 
Lactajtion. 

Aretage. 

-         30 

.. 

1  in  5.4 

.         24 

• 

-        1  in  2.6 

-         30 

. 

1  in  2.6 

-       52 

. 

-        1  in  1.8 

.        15 

- 

1  in  1.6 

-       24 

. 

-        1  in  1.2 

.       14 

. 

-        1  in  1.0 

-       20 

- 

-        1  in  1.2 

209        -        -       lin2.34 


**  The  average  duration  of  lactation  in  the  135  females  was  13  months  nearly; 
of  the  76  it  was  14.4  months.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  30  of  the  76  who  became 
,pcegnant  during  lactation,  pregnancy  so  occurred  only  once  in  each :  so  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  these  might  be  deducted.  This  reduces  the  number  of  females 
irho  conceived  while  suckling  to  46,  or  33.9  per  cent.,  being  nearly  1  in  3." 

'*  From  the  inquiries  I  have  made,''  Dr.  L^ycqck  remark^, "  it  appeared  very 
evident  that  there  were  two  classes  of  females.  In  the  one,  the  pregnancy 
.jduring  lactation  was  the  rule ;  in  the  other,  tiie  ezceptipn.  Qf  the  former  class, 
«there  appear  19  only  in  the  135,  or  1  in  7.  These  ,19  females  averi^ged  5  chil- 
dren each  ;  9  of  these  had.46  children,  and  always- became  pregnant  during  lacta- 
tion ;  10  had  48  children,  and  each  of  the  10  escaped  becoming  pregnant  once 
onl^  during  lactation.  The  period  of  lactation, M  whiph.pre^ancy  took  place, 
varied  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The  average  in  106  instances  was  12} 
months.  The  average  aee  of  135  females  at  the.tji^  of  marrif^ge  was  22  years ; 
the  average  number  of  children  weaned,  5.7." 

From  the  foregoing  inquiries,  Mr.  R.  draws  the  Allowing  corpUaries: — 

"First,  That  m  seven  out  of  eight  women  who  suckle  for  as  long  a  period  as 
the  working  clas&es  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  there  will  elapse 


an  interval  offrc^m  twelve  to  fifteen  maniks  from  ptartnrition  to  the  commeneement 
of  the  sabseauent  pregnancy. 

*'  Second,  That,  in  amiuonty  of  instanees,  when  saokling  is  prolonged  to  even 
nineteen  or  twenty  months,  pregnancy  does  not  take  place  until  BuRer  weaning. 

'*  Third.  That  lactation  having  this  influence  on  the  generatiye  fanction,  we 
are  warranted  in  regarding  the  secretion  of  milk  as  tiie  cause  which  regulates 
the  periods  of  conception  in  mankind,  as  instinct  operates  to  the  same  end  in 
graminiyorous  quadnipeds,  and  probably  in  all  other  animals.^' 

The  Hysteric  Constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  next  essay.  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  R.  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  replete  with  interest.  He  draws  a  very 
marked  distinction  between  *^  nervous  disorders,'^  so  called,  and  hysteria.  These 
disorders  are  raUier  the  effects  of  chronic  derangements  of  the  dieestiye  organs 
in  connection  with  exhaustion,  from  over-use,  of  the  organ  of  the  mind — ^th'e 
brain ;  they  are  but  signs  of  the  wasted  condition  of  the  system-^f  a  system, 
in  many  cases,  more  or  less  a  wreck.  The  hysteric  affection,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  very  often  called  into  activity,  and  aggravated  by  the  same  causes  as 
the  former,  requires,  according  to  our  author,  in  the  subject  of  it,  a  diatheses 
sui  generis,  which  he  would  denominate  the  hysteric  constitution,  without  which 
it  wiU  not  exist. 

Mr.  R.  presents  the  delineation  of  the  peculiar  traits  by  which  tiie  hysterical 
constitution  is  distinguished,  as  drawn  by  the  free,  bold,  and  vigorous  hand  of  Bur 
ton,  in  his  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.''  This  is  too  long  to  copy.  Even  were  it 
shorter,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  as  most  of  them 
must,  or  at  least  should,  be  familiar  with  it. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  definition  of  hysteria,  Mr.  R.  has  preferred  '*  the  easier 
-task,''  as  he  denominates  it,  of  detailing  a  case,  in  order  to  illustrate  its  charac- 
ter in  one  of  its  most  ordinary  fohns. 

"A  healthy  girl  suffers  some  unlooked-for  grief  or  disappointment ;  soon  after, 
it  is  noticed  that  she  is  pensive  and  languid,  and  that  her  complexion  has  under- 
gone a  change,  being  no  longer  natural,  but  sallow.  Her  bowels  work,  which 
means  that  tney  are  filling  with  air,  and  are  agitated  with  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions. She  seems  to  be  repressing  a  violent  disposition  to  weep ;  suddenly  she 
falls  back  in  her  chair,  slightly  convulsed, -particularly  in  the  arms  and  lower 
extremities ;  a  handful  of  ^old  water  is  thrown  in  her  face,  she  opens  her  eyes, 
sives  a  stupefied  stare,  and  relapses  into  her  convulsions  again.  She  is  put  to 
bed,  where  she  has  repeated  returns  of  the  convulsive  motion,  with  intervals  of 
consciousness,  during  which  she  presses  her  hand  on  iier  stomach,  eructates 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  struggles  to  eructate  more.  The  convulsions  now  subside 
into  a  kind  of  stupor;  the  stupor,  by  degrees,  into  natural  sleep,  and  the  girl, 
in  a  few  hours,  is  quite  well,  saving  only,  an  unusuaKlanguor,  and  that  she 
voids,  once  or  oftener,  a  large  (^^uantity  of  limpid  urine." 

This  Mr.  R.  presents  as  a  mild  instance. of  spasmodic  hysteria,,  vfith  the  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  disease  assumes  a  greater  number  of  forms  almost  than 
we  have  terms  to  designate  them  by.  The  following  forms  and  varieties,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  he  has  himself  repeatedly  witnessed  in  practice. 

"Two  or  more  of  these,  he  adds,  are  sometimes  so  blended  together,  and  the 
more  noteable  symptoms  of  the  present  hour  so  unexpectedly  give  place  to  fresh 
trains,  as  to  constitute  the  most  perplexing  series  of  morbid  phenomena  imagin- 
able, which  the  patient  and  experienced  observer  alone  can  unravel  and  refer 
to  their  true  cause. 

"  1.  Spasmodic  Hysteria. — ^Besides  the  regular  hysteric  paroxysm  of  which  the 
case  above  described  is  an  instance,  this  form  of  the  disease  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  varieties,  in  each  of  which  some  one  symptom  is  chief  and  predomi- 
nant:— 

** Hysteric  cough, — Dry,  perpetually  barking;  with  or  without  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

"Hysteric  Atccup.^Sometimes  violent,  beyond  the  common  singultus. 
'  "  Hysteric  eiccZama^iow.— Sighing,  agitation,  with  the  utterance  of  some  such 
exclamation,  at  regular  intervals,  as  heigh-ho  1  heigh-ho  I 

**  Hysteric  sighing, — Recurs  in  paroxysms  after  irregular  intervals,  consisting 
in  convulsive  inspirations,  loud»  exhausting,  distressing  to  hear. 
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^*  Sy^krie  dyipncea, — ^May  coni^ne  for  seyeral  days,  and  with  a  sereritj 
which,  if  originating  in  any  other  cause,  would  destroy  life. 

*^  JS^sieric  dysphagia. — Proceeding,  apparently,  from  dread  of  suffocaiion  in 
the  act  of  swallowing. 

"  Hyskric  hck^aw, — Stiff  neck;  motion  of  jaw  impaired  or  Suspended ;  other 
local  hysteric  affections,  as  a  pain  in  one  of  the  breasts,  or  between  the  shoulders. 

**  Systeric  rigidity  of  other  museieB. — Such  affections  have  been  known  to  recur 
monthly ;  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  one-half  of  the  face,  or  of  the  muscles 
of  one  hand,  or  of  the  flexors  of  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

^  Systerie  palpikBiion. — A  degree  of  palpitation  is  usual  in  various  forms  of 
hysteria;  but  in  certain  instances  it  constitutes  the  prominent  symptom,  every 
pulsation  violently  shaking  the  whole  frame  and  producing  the  appearance  of 
iilarming  exhaustion. 

**  2.  HrsTERic  Palst. — Generall;^  commencing  or  combined  with  spasmodic 
irfmptoms,  which  lead  to  the  detection  of  its  real  nature. 

**Mysteiricpar<xpleaia.'—(FalBj  of  one  symmetrical  half  of  the  body),  attended 
generally  with  palpitations,  flutterings,  partial  headache,  and  Ihe  like. 

'*  There  are  various  minor  varieties  of  this  form. 

^*3.  HrsBXRic  Disturbance  op  Mind. — Often  variable  and  fugitive,  but  some- 
times chronic. 

*-*  Hysteric  deUrium, — Commencing  with  obvious  signs  of  hysteria ;  of  uncer- 
tiun  duration,  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days ;  ought  to  be  discriminated  from 
trvke  mania,  in  which  hysteric  symptoms  rarely  occur,  even  in  those  who  have 
previously  been  liable  to  the  disease. 

''Other  varieties  of  this  exist,  as  obstinate  valetudinarianism  and  despond- 
ency, combined  witli  hysteric  symptoms. 

**  4.  Hysteric  Sopor. — Apparent  insensibility  to  external  objects,  inaudible 
reepiraition ;  resembles  death.  The  patient  may  be  roused  by  completely  closing 
the  lips  and  nostrils. 

''^.  HrsTERic  Pains  often  imitate  inflammation  of  an  important  organ  or  tex- 
ture; generally  other  hvsteriq  symptoms  present;  also  leucorrhoea,  or  derang^ 
meet  ^  the  menstrual  ninetion.  Some  great  incongruity  in  the  symptoms  leads 
to  the  detection  of  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  more  particularly  absence  of 
that  peculiar  depression  of  countenance  which  characterizes  inflammation  of  an 
important  organ. 

**  Hysfkria  imitating  plenrisy. — Pain  most  acute,  generally  under  the  lefl 
breast,  increased  on  pressure ;  respiration  panting ;  pulse  rapid,  variable. 

**  Hysteria  imitating  hepatiUs.—rB^TL  and  acute  tenderness  on  the  right  side; 
attack  sudden ;  pulee  may  be  quick,  but  is  not  hard. 

**  Hysteria  imitating  peritonitis, — Seizure  not  gradual,  but  sudden ;  tenderness 
most  acute,  particularly  on  a  light  degree  of  pressure. 

Hysteria  imitating  hysteritis, — Pain  in  the  uterine  region  extreme ;  greatly 
increased  on  light  pressure;  patient  more  restless  and  active  than  in  true 
hysteritis. 

^'Hysteria  imitating  pericranitis, — ^Excruciating  pain  of  scalp,  with  extreme 
tenderness ;  vomiting ;  intolerance  of  light ;  pain  variable,  and  frequen,tly  con- 
&ied  to  one  spot. 

"  Hysteria  imitating  arthritis, — ^Wrist  may  be  the  seat ;  commences  with  slight 
swelling  and  great  pain  which  may  continue  long ;  the  wrist  becomes  drawn 
and  rigid,  the  hand  wasted,  the  (Surface  exquisitely  tender.  If  in  the  knee,  it 
is  semi-flexed,  and  there  is  slight  tumidity,  acute  pain,  exquisite  sensibilitv; 
generally  the  joint  may  be  moved  in  sleep,  without  producing  evidence  of  pain- 
ful sensation. 

"  6.  Hysteria  that  is  Voluntary. — A  power  possessed,  in  rare  instances,  of 
bringing  on  at  will  a  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  hysteria. 

"7.  Hysteria  in  the  Male. — ^Chiefly  of  an  irregular  kind,  as  flatulent  8uff6- 
cation,  palpitation,  mental  excitement,  with  globusy  and  limpid  urine,  &c.,  seldom 
reaching  to  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  t.  e,,  to  a  regular  fit."  - 

According  to  Mr.  R.,  the  essential  feature  of  the  constitution  liable  to  hysteria 
is  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  existing  throughout  the  duration 
of  litb,  and  often  manifesting  itself  in  a  degree  greater  than  Sie  power  to  re^st 


IMfftacuiar  hoHfid  impmsnovw.  Jn  eonsMiieiioe  <^  Hie^xeetUTe  etdtftbllitj  of 
the  nerroiis  system,  yariooa  oauses,  mental  as  well  m  phyaioal,  prodnoe  certun 
.morbid  effects,  already  charaoterised  aad  partially  enamerated--*effeotB  whicli, 
in  the  aggregate,  hare  received  the  name  or  hysteria.  The  inordinate  and  pec«- 
.Jiar  nervous  excitability  alluded  to,  Dr.  R.  is  uclined  to  believe  originates,  in  all 
oases,  in  congenital  deMct  in  the  nervouA  struotore,  althongh  it  may  afterwards 
.be  aggravated  by  a  variety  of  circumstanoes,  the  ohief  of  which  are  deraage- 
vjnentof  the  menstrual  function ;  an  idle,  sedentary,  Inxnrioos  manner  of  liviag ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  and  passions  to  the  neglect  of  the  under- 
standing. Dr.  Ji. -believes  it  probable  that  in  those  in  whom  the  hysteric  eon- 
./Btitntion  manifests  Itself,  there  is  aleo  s<mie  con^nital  defect  in  other  systems  ^f 
lorgaa^  than  ^he  nervous,  more  espeinally  the  digestive  luod  aseimilatave  organe; 
for  although,  he  remarks,  in  many  instances  the  hysteric 'patient  is  robust  and 
.yigprous,  much  more  geneijally  she  is  of  slender  delioate  iQAke,  oapricions  appe- 
tite, feeble  digestion,  and  exceedingly  variable  bowels. 

'From  the  general  summary  of  the  views  of  Dr.  B.  in  relatiim  to  hysteria, 
with  which  the  essay  concludes,  we  quote  the  following: — 

"  It  is  an  error  to  regard  hysteria  as  exclusively  a  symptom  of  uterine  de- 
.rmiaequent,  or  of  spinal  deraaigement,  or  ^n  affeeition  of  the  bwn»  or  as  being 
solely  a  disease  of  lemales. 

"  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  aymptoms  of  hysteria,  in 
^fiO.  its  forms,  and  varieties,  points  to  the  iMrvdus  system  as  the  primary  seat  of 
[ihe  4i3^M;  lu^d  it  would  appear,  fiirtber,  tMi  not  always  the  whole  of  that 
system  is  affected,  but  rather,  sometimes,  a  particular  piM^t  thereof;  an  inference 
Ulttstrated  and  stren^gthepied  by  sound  analogy." 

'*  The  mind  exercises  a  remarkable  power  ovw  the  phenomena  of  hysteria ;  in 
..;rfw  instances  Oftusii^g  paroxysms  of  the  spasmodic  form  of  the  disease,  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  volitjon,  and  in  other  oases  sufficing  to  effect,  or  powerfully  to  aid 
in  effecting  a  cure ;  facts  which  seem  to  prov^,  tnat  hysteria  is  as  purely  and 
.unequivocally  an  affeotjofi  of  the  nervous  subsjtance  as  perhaps  any  disease 
which  could  be  named.'' 

The  first  obstetrical  essay  in  tiie  present  work  is  on  the  JBony  Pehriet  oonti- 
dered  obtUtncaUyj  intended  to  show  that  ^  peine  passa^  m  the  human 
female  is  as  well  adapted,  when  unaffected  by  disease  or  aocident»  to  the  easy 
and  safe  passage  of  the  foetus  as  is  the  pelvic  passage  in  the  femalee  of  the 
lo|fw  classes  of  animi^s,  f^nd  that,  in  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  parturition, 
woman  is  exposed  to  no  more  difficulty,  naturally,  than  the  brute  creation. 

The  next  essay  is  entitled.  How  to  U9e  the  Midwifery  Foreq>s  with  Bafety 
to  the  Mother  and  Child,  It  contains  some  judicious  observations  on  the  pro- 
per mode  of  applying  and  acting  with  the  forceps  under  the  several  circum- 
*  stances  of  labour  in  which  a  resort  to  them  is  repaered  necessary.  The  author 
.Jllso  su^ests  a  modifioation  in  the  form  ^nd  dimepsions  of  the  forceps,  in  order  to 
;i^apt  it  more  readily  to  seize  the  head  of  the  ohild,  and  to  lock  in  every  position 
and  situation  of  the  head  requiring  this  kind  of  assistance.  The  forceps  de- 
scribed do  not  stirike  us  $s  superior  in  any  respects,  however,  to  those  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  city. 

The  following  essay  is  on  the  Risk  of  Laceration  of  the  JJterus  in  Labours 
^complicated  with  Deformity  or  Narrowness  of  the  Inlet  of  the  Pelvis,  On  this  sub- 
ject the  remarks  of  the  author  are  replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 

From  a  series  of  cases,  ten  in  number,  of  ruptured  uterus,  which  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  and  twenty-sev^i  cases  eoUeeted  from  English  works  of 
credit,  the  author  draws  this  general  conolusion:  that  when  rupture  of  the 
uterus  does  happen  from  contracted  inlet,  the  interval  from  the  earliest  signs 
Qf  labour  to  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  seldom  jpreat. 

In  the  major  proportion  of  the  thirty  cases,  namely,  in  twenty-two,  the  period 
of  labour  at  which  the  accident  occurred  was  thirteen  hours  and  under,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  earliest  signs  of  commencing  parturition ;  in  ten  oasesy 
only,  did  the  rupture  occur  beyond  the  seventeenth  hour  of  labour. 

From  the  result  of  thirty  cases  in  which  the  number  of  ^e  labours  is  given, 
it  is  inferred  that  laceration  rarely  occurs  in  a  first  labour,  and  oftesest,  per- 
haps, in  a  second,  thkd,  fomrth,  and  fif|;h.  At  f^U  evfints,  it  woiUd  seem,  Mr.  R.  re- 
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msrka,  tliat  tltose  Who  «re  fruitful  mothera,  as  shown  by  a  hifi^  number  of 
l^brths,  are  oomparatiYely  less  exposed  to  this  fearful  acoident  than  those  earliest 
in  the  career,  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  fecundity. 

In  every  instance  of  laceration  of  the  uterus  that  Mr.  R.  has  seen,  the  rent 
lias  always,  through  whatever  other  parts  it  may  have  passed,  divided  in  some 
-direction  the  cervix,  which  seems  to  give  way  with  nearly  equal  readiness  in  all 
parts  of  its  cireumference.  Of  thirty  two  cases,  in  8  the  laceration  was  an- 
terior; in  11,  poateri«c;  in  5  lateral;  in  3  antero-lateral;  in  3  postero-lateral ; 
«nd  in  1  the  cervix  was  separated  from  the  vagina  excepting  by  a  shred, 

" It  would  stem  to  be  enough,'^  remarks  Mr.  R.,  "for  the  production  of  the 
accident,  that  the  inlet  is  too  contracted  easily  to  admit  the  descent  of  the  foetal 
head,  or  the  breech,  should  that  be  the  presenting  part.  In  a  great  majority 
of  instances  of  slight  contraction  of  the  inlet,  in  perhaps  three  cases  out  of  four, 
the  diminution  of  space  is  caused  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  encroaching 
on  the  totero-posterior  diameter.  On  this  ground,  probably,  we  may  explain 
rwhy,  in  a  eomewhat  greater  number  of  cases  of  laceration,  the  rent  is  found" 
in  the  posterior  rather  than  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  uterus.  And  the  cause 
-next  in  firequency  is  one  or  more  projections  of  bone  springing  from  the  inner 
.surface  of  die  ossa  pubis  at  the  symphysis.  In  all  cases  of  difficult  labour,, 
therefore,  wherein  we  are  led  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  brim,  in  order 
to  determine  the.  nature  of  the  obstruction,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle  does  not  project  unnaturally,  we  ought  to  direct  the  finger 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubis,  both  to  discover  if  the  symphysis  is  well 
formed,  and  also  whether  there  is  any  bony  growth  projecting  into  the  pelvis ; 
nor  ou^ht  the  hand  to  be  withdrawn  till  we  have  ascertained  the  figure  and 
4imenBion8  of  the  brim  in  its  other  obstetric  diameters." 

In  regard  to  the  indications  of  an  impending  laceration,  Mr.  R.  is  inclined 
to  believe,  &om  what  he  has  observed  and  learned  firom  others,  that  "  a  crampy 
pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  in  some  particular  part  of  the  lower  abdomen, 
precede  for  a  time  the  laceration  of  the  uterus,  occurring  from  tightness  or  de- 
formity of  the  pelvic  inlet. 

"  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  accident  more  than  in  the  rending^of  a  piece  of 
cloth  when  it  is  overstretched.  THe  rent  of  the  uterus,  how  far  soever  it  may 
^«xtend  in  any  direction,  is  always  found  in  its  commencement,  or  in  its  coursOr 
in  or  near  that  part  which  in  labour  is  necessarily  jammed  between  the  foetal 
head  and  the  edee  of  the  contracted  inlet.  Hence,  as  -the  ut^us,  in  its  efforts 
to  force  the  child  into  the  pelvis,  acts  by  shortening  itself,  the  cervix  is,  in. 
•some  parts  of  its  circumference,  a  fixed  point,  being  held  as  in  a  vice«  during  a 
pain,  between  the  head  and  the  bnm,  and,  after  a  few  pains,  tears  at  or  near 
tiiis  fixed  point,  the  rent  extending  more  or  less,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
pains,  the  figure  of  the  ledse  against  which  the  uterus  is  jammed,  the  strength 
of  the  viscus  itself,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  which  arc  unknown  to  us. 
From  this  account,  the  inference  might  seem  warranted,  that  the  rent  must 
always  be  near  to  that  part  of  the  brim  which  is  faulty ;  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration  will  banish  this  notion.  Undue  prominence  of  the  sacro-vertebral. 
angle,  were  this  true,  would  as  a  matter  of  course  cause  the  rent  to  take  place 
in  the.  post^ior  wall  of  the  uterus,  which  is  far  firom  being  always  the  case.. 
In  this  species  of  deformity  the  fioetal  head  necessarily  is  throvm  forward  on  th& 
top  of  the  pubis,  or  rather  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  brim;  and  should  thia^ 
portion  of  the  brim  be  sharp,  contracted,  or  otherwise  misshapen,  the  lacera- 
tion will  probably  occur  in  the  uterus  in  front,  or  somewhat  laterally.  That 
part  of  the  cervix  which  is  at  once  the  most  firmly  jammed  and  nearest  the  centre 
of  tUeriiie  action,  which  I  take  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fundus,  will,  eceieris 
paribus,  the  soonest  lacerate." 

The  cause  of  the  crampi/pain  which  so  generally  precedes  laceration  of  the 
uterus  in  the  cases  referred  to,  Mr.  R.  supposes  to  be  caused  by  the  vice-like- 
pressure  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or  rather  that  part  oi  it  which  is  caught  between 
the  foetsil  head  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  following  are  the  views  of  our  author  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
.to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  laceration,  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  h»adl  4ee» 
not  pa08  through  the  brim,  owing  to  vrant  of  space : — 
No.  XLin.-nJuLY,  1851.  18 
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'*  We  cannot^  unfortanately,  predict  of  a  ffiTen  ease  what  degtee  of  com- 
pression, in  a  narrow  inlet,  the  uterus  will  endure  without  danger.  And  since, 
when  rupture  actually  takes  place,  the  mischief  is  so  dreadful,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  trying  an  experiment  as  to  what  the  uterus  will  safely  bear.  When- 
ever the  head  is  retamed  abore,  or  firmly  locked  in  the  inlet,  after  labour  is 
begun,  I  conceive  that  the  accoucheur  is  bound  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  im- 
minent danger  to  the  mother.  It  is  true,  no  mischief  may  occur  for  many  hours, 
or  even  days.  The  scalp  may  be  pushed,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  low  into  the 
pelvis,  the  bulging  part  of  the  head  be  wonderfully  flattened,  and  the  lips  of  the 
uterus  may  hang  m  the  vasina  in  large  tumid  lobes ;  all  this  I  have  witnessed ; 
and  yet  the  parent  and  chEd  shall  escape  injury.  But  such  instances  are  no 
rule.  They  warn  us,  it  is  true,  against  rash  interference;  a^inst  stepping 
into  the  help  of  nature,  without  anxious,  sedulous,  yet  calm  deliberation.  But 
they  ought  to  influence  our  practice  even  less  than  instances  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  kind,  where  rupture  of  the  uterus  happens  in  four,  six,  or  eight  hours 
Utter  the  first  signs  of  labour ;  for  surely  the  life  of  the  parent  is  the  first  object 
of  consideration.  Even  her  life,  doubtless,  may  justifiably  be  put  in  some 
hazard  to  afford  the  foetus  a  chance  of  life— 'how  far  is  indeed  a  difficult  pro- 
blem ;  but,  whenever  the  life  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  foetus  are  poised  in 
opposite  scales,  no  one  can  hesitate  which  ought  to  preponderate,  especially  too 
since,  in  the  case  I  am  supposing,  the  death  of  the  parent,  or  rupture  of  the 
uterus — which  is  nearly,  at  least  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  same  thing — 
occasions  the  death  of  her  offspring.  The  data  I  have  furnished  appear  to 
me  to  warrant  the  following  practical  rules:— 

**  1.  That  as,  in  the  majority  of  those  instances  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  caused 
by  faultiness  in  the  brim,  the  accident  occurs  within  twelve  hours  after  labour 
has  commenced,  the  practitioner  ought,  in  every  case  of  labour  involving  this 
impediment,  to  solicit  a  consultation.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  is  not  at  liberty  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  judgment,  if  a  second 
opinion  can  be  obtained. 

'^  2.  Is  there  space  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  allowing  for  moderate 
compressioa  and  moulding?  If  this  is  determined  in  the  affirmative — I  say 
nothing  of  the  facts  on  which  such  determination  ought  to  be  founded,  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Burns  and  Dewees — then  the  progress  of  the  labour 
is  to  be  patiently  but  most  attentively  watched.  If  in  the  negative,  there  can  be 
no  use  in  much  delay :  embryulcia  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  Moreover, 
when  we  have  satisfactory  proof  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  the  head  ought  to  be 
forthwith  perforated,  even  although  we  conceive  that  it  might  be  born  by  the 
natural  p£uns;  for  surely  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  that  the  uterus  of  a  living 
woman  should  be  in  any  degree  bruised,  or  its  integrity  endangered,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  a  dead  foetus. 

*^  3.  When  it  is  determined  to  watch  the  efforts  of  nature,  the  state  of  the 
OS  utei^  demands  particular  attention.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  the  kind  of 
rigidity  in  which  this  remedy  is  useful,  should  be  performed,  not  forgetting, 
however,  that  if  the  deformity  is  owing  to  malacosteon,  the  constitution  ill  bears 
the  loss  of  blood.  Unless  there  be  entire  absence  of  labour  pains,  the  patient  is 
to  lie  perfectly  still  in  bed,  either  on  her  side  or  back ;  if  on  the  former,  which 
is  commonly  the  easier  position,  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  generally  requires 
that  the  abdomen  be  supported  by  a  broad  flannel  binder:  when  there  are 
labour  pains,  and  the  os  uteri  is  becoming  tumid  from  compression,  we  may,  if 
it  ifl  practicable,  raise  the  cervix  gently  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  disengage  it 
from  the  pressure  of  the  head. 

"4.  flow  long  is  the  practitioner  ►to  rest  satisfied  with  watching  the  efforts  of 
nature?  This  will  depend  on  their  effect.  If  the  head  moulds  readily,  the 
tumefied  scalp  descends^  and  the  bulging  part  of  the  cranium  makes  some  pro- 
gress through  the  inlet,  we  may  hope  uiat  the  base  will  ultimately  be  forced 
down  without  injury  to  the  mother.  But  when  it  is  the  scalp  merelj^  which 
the  pains  affect,  this  is  discouraging ;  and  when  the  head,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinued uterine  pains,  does  not  become  fixed  in  the  brim,  but  may  be  raised,  on 
the  cessation  of  a  pain,  by  the  finger,  then  we  have  reason  to  fear  either  that 
the  head  is  above  the  standard  size,  or  that  the  inlet  is  more  contracted  than 
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we  had  calculated.  And  what  remains  is  to  determine  whether  to  perforate 
the  head  at  once  or  to  try  first  what  may  be  done  by  the  forceps,  not  foiling  to 
remember  that  the  pelvis  of  the  mother  is  not  like  that  of  the  skeleton,  but 
that  it  is  lined,  especially  in  the  inlet,  with  textures  at  once  most  important 
to  life,  and  easily  injured  by  instruments/' 

"  How  to  Turn  with  the  Least  Suffering  t^  the  Mother,*'  is  the  title  of  the  next 
essay.  It  contains  man;^  judicious  directions  how  to  perform  this  dangerous 
operation  with  the  infliction  of  the  least  possible  suffering  to  the  mother  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety  to  her  and  the  child.  A  careful  study  of  these 
directions  could  with  propriety  be  recommended  to  the  student  and  young 
practitioner.  They  contain  nothing,  however,  of  a  particularly  novel  character. 
With  the  principles  and  practice  they  inculcate,  the  American  practitioner  is 
perfectly  familiar. 

Next  in  order  follow  some  observations  on  "  The  Caiises  of  Prolapse  of  the 
Funis  in  Labour,'*  The  funis  being  a  heavy  rope,  specifically  heavier  than 
the  liquor  amnii,  when  the  waters  escape,  if  the  presenting  part  of  the  child 
does  not  occupy  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  it  floats  into  the  vagina  with  the  current.  , 
The  chance  of  the  accident  will  be  increased  if  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting 
at  the  moment  when  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  takes  place.  Mr,  R.  relates 
nineteen  cases  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement.  We  could 
add  double  the  number. 

The  mortality  from  prolapse  of  the  funis  in  the  author's  practice  has  been 
great.  Of  twenty-two  instances,  fifteen  of  the  children  were  still-born ;  of  the 
seven  children  saved,  two  were  footling  cases. 

''The  methods  pursued  by  him  to  save  the  life  of  the  child  were,  1,  Turning. 
"  In  general,"  he  remarks, "  turning,  even  so  early  as  an  hour  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  the  head  presenting,  is  attended  with  difficulty  to  the  accoucheur, 
with  suffering  and  some  danger  to  the  mother,  and  commonly  with  destruction 
to  the  child.  In  such  circumstances  this  method  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
But  should  the  accoucheur  be  in  attendance  when  the  wMers  give  way,  and  im- 
mediately detect  the  funis,  turning  is  the  best  resource."  In  presentation  of  the 
funis  with  the  shoulder,  the  operation,  if  it  be  not  a  first  labour,  may  generally  be 
expected  to  succeed.  2.  Lodging  the  funis  above  the  head.  In  this  manoeuvre  Mr. 
B.  succeeded  in  one  instance ;  in  two  others  he  failed.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  with  a  moderate  degree  of  dexterity,  the  funis  may,  now  and  then,  be  success- 
fully reduced.    3.  Delivery  with  the  forceps. 

"  The  Best  Mode  of  Securing  the  Speedy  Expulsion  of  the  Placenta'*  is  next 
considered.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  author  are,  to  retard  or  rather  regu- 
late the  passage  of  the  child  through  the  os  externum  by  the  hand.  When 
the  intervals  between  the  latter  stages  of  labour  are  unusually  long,  to  apply 
gently  friction  to,  or  to  gently  and  evenly  grasp,  ih^ fundus  of  the  uterus.  When- 
ever labour  is  attended  with  cramps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  towards 
the  termination  of  the  process,  to  cause  the  patient  to  turn  on  her  back,  and 
the  practitioner  with  his  left  hand  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  to  apply  gentle 
pressure  and  friction.  If  the  placenta  is  not  thrown  off  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  gently  grasp  and  rub  with  the  hand  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  at  the  same  time  cautiously  tightening  the  funis  ;  and  to  continue 
the  same  cautious  manipulation  of  the  uterus  subsequently  to  the  delivery  of 
the  placenta,  in  order  to  secure  complete  and  permanent  contraction,  and  thus 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  ' 

On  **  Secondary  Uterine  Hemorrhage.'*  This  form  of  hemorrhage  occurs 
under  circumstances  such  as  these:  "a  woman  who  has  had,  perhaps,  a  f9.^cour- 
able  confinement,  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  having  been  followed  by  no 
undue  discharge  of  blood,  is  seized,  after  one,  two,  three,  or  even  foujr  weeks, 
with  uterine  hemorrhage:" — excluding  of  course  the  menorrhagia  lachialis,  or 
constant  draining  of  blood ;  the  flooding  which,  commencing  at  the  time  of  or 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  returns  repeatedly  at  short  intervals, 
generally  attended  with  after  pains,  for  days  or  even  for  weeks,  and  the  flood- 
ings  caused  by  portions  of  the  after  birth  being  suffered  to  remain. 

Of  this  secondary  hemorrhage  Mr.  R.  relates  fourteen  cases.  In  none  of  these 
had  the  preceding  labour  been  severe ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  in  any  the  pl^ 
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ooitta  tras  extracted  by  the  hand,  or  that  therer  ttes  much  hemorrhage  accom- 
panyine  or  immediately  following  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  In  one  case,  the 
hemorrhage  occurred  on  the  seventh  day  after  delivery,  in  two  on  the  ninth, 
in  two  on  the  tenth,  in  one  on  the  eleventh,  in  one  on  the  twelfth,  in  two  on  the 
^arteenth,  in  two  on  the  sixteenth,  in  one  on  the  nineteenth,  in  one  on  the 
twenty-second,  and  in  one  on  the  twenty-seventh.  In  five  of  the  fourteen  cases 
there  was  a  single  attack  only  of  hemorrhage;  in  the  remaining  nine,  hemor^ 
rhase  occurred  oftener  than  once. 

Although  sometimes  troublesome  to  control,  still  Mr.  R«  has  not  met  with  an 
instance  of  secondary  hemorrhage  that  terminated  fktally.  One  of  his  friends 
communicated  to  him  one  such  case. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  is,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence,  happening,  pro^ 
bably,  not  more  than  once  in  several  hundred  puerperal  women. 

Mr.  R.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  discharge  of  blood  in  these  cases  is  allied 
in  its  nature  to  monorrhagia ;  only  the  discharge  is  more  copious  on  acreount  of 
the  comparatively  greater  size  of  the  uterine  vessels  and  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  the  uterine  cavity  admits  of  expansion  in  the  puerperal  than  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  He  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  to  ascribe  the  hemor- 
rhage solely  to  the  over-tardy  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  transition  from 
the  puerperal  to  the  ordinary  state,  or  to  the  imprudence  of  patients  in  assuming 
too  early  an  erect  position.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  form  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  under  consideration  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  a  menor- 
rhagic  diathesis. 

"With  reference  to  the  treatment,^'  he  remarks,  '^rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion is  essential ;  compression  of  the  abdomen  ousht  to  be  made  by  a  well 
adapted  flannel  binder;  in  the  outset,  opium  is  useful;  the  plug  is  sometimes 
necessary;  and  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  small  repeated  doses,  I  regard  as  by  far  the 
most  valuable  remedy.  Alterative  and  aperient  medicines  are  of  importance, 
not  in  this  onlv,  but  in  the  hemorrhages  generally  attendant  upon  abortion.  As 
a  tQnic,  I  prefer  to  every  other  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  perfect  recovery, 
such  patients  need  removal  from  family  cares  and  duties,  a  pure  air,  judicious 
dieting,  and,  in  most  cases,  exemption  from  the  drain  of  lactation.^' 

**Belax€Uion  and  Descent  of  me  Uterus ,  Vagina^  and  Bladder  in  the  Puer- 
peral State."  We  can  present  only  the  ^neral  conclusions  of  Mr.  R.  in 
reference  to  this  subject^  drawn,  if  not  enurely  from  the  instances  narrated 
and  tabulated  in  the  paper  before,  still  from,  as  he  assures  us,  sufficient  expe- 
rience. 

''  1.  Descent  of  one  or  more  of  the  pelvic  viscera  is  not,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, a  complaint  chiefly  of  middle  or  advanced  life.  It  is  true,  complete  pro- 
lapse, the  last  miserable  state  of  the  disease,  is  generally  found  in  those  who 
have  passed  their  thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year,  but  the  first  stage  of  descent 
ordinarily  commences  early  in  the  cnild-bearing  period  of  life. 

"  2.  In  a  maiority,  perhaps  I  might  say  considerable  majority,  of  instances, 
the  complaint  follows  a  first  labour. 

"  3.  When  first  labours  are  lingering,  especially  when  this  is  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  child,  we  are  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
complaint  during  the  puerperal  period :  that  is,  during  the  Jirst  six  or  eight 
weeks, 

"  4.  The  complaint  is  curable  if  early  detected;  also  when  the  proper  treat- 
ment is  adopted  in  the  puerperal  period  next  following  that  in  which  it  first 
appeared.  ^  But  if  there  is  neglect,  each  succeeding  labour  leaves  the  disease 
less  remediable.  And  further,  when  it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  even  although  it  may  have  seemed  to  be  cured,  we  are  bound  on 
j9|rery  recurrence  of  that  state  to  subject  the  patient  to  precautionary  re- 
strictions. 

"  5.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  which  must  be  nearly  uninterrupted,  is 
the  most  powerful,  indeed  the  chief,  means  of  cure— other  measures  that  sdenoe . 
may  suggest  being  meanwhile  pursued,  especially  such  as  invigorate  the  health 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  womb  and  vagina. 

"6.  Those  subject  to  even  the  slightest  visitings  of  this  complaint  ought  not, 
fiommonly,  to  suckle  a  longer  pericm  than  five  or  six  months ;  since  prolonged 
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liustation*  next  to  frequent  child-bearing,  tendg  moBt  powerfoJUy  to  produce  a 
oondition  of  the  vagina  favouring  yiir^^  descent. 

*'7.  In  instances  occurring  not  in  the  puerperal  etate^  the  treatment  must  be 
i^apted  to  the  oondition  of  the  patient  and  other  circumstances.  Where  science 
has  failed  in  accomplishing  a  cure,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  irritation  of 
tiie  vagina,  and  but  little  discharge,  the  stalk  pessary,  worn  in  the  day  time» 
will  be  found  useful:  but,  in  the  m^ority  of  those  distressing  cases,  the  peri- 
neal supporter  is  to  be  preferred.  I  have  tried,  in  one  pecuuarly  distressing 
instance.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  operation,  the  removal  of  longitudinal  strips  of 
the  lining  of  the  vagina,  to  diminish  the  canal,  but  without  success.  I  nave 
also  tried  to  close  the  vagina  in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  its  aperture :  but  when 
success  was  likely,  a  fit  of  coughing  ruptured  the  adhesions. 

*^  8.  Much  may  be  done  by  change  to  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  the  sea  coast ; 
by  attention  in  other  wa^s  to  the  health;  and  in  particular  by  a  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  itself— to  regulate  its  function,  if  in  the  child-bearing 
period,  and  to  remove  engorgement  and  increased  weight  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  organ,  as  weU  as  those  discharges  which  depend  on  inflammatory 
action  in  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  Without  embracing,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
« views  of  Dr.  Bennett,  I  assent  generally  to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  written 
on  prolapsus  uteri/' 

''  CciMe  and  Observations  in  iUustrcUion  of  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy  J*  The 
cases  detailed*  in  the  present  paper  are,  Mr.  R.  remarks,  a  selection  meant  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  junior  professional  men ;  who  may  profit,  if  they 
wiUily  by  the  mistakes  of  another,  inst^  of  purchasing  all  their  knowledge  on 
this  sul^ect  at  the  cost  of  personal  experience — a  cost  those  perhaps  alone  can 
rightly  estimate  who  have  nad  it  thus  to  pay.  The  cases  are  interesting,  and, 
with  the  remarks  of  the  author  which  accompany  them,  are  calculated  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  young  practitioner.  We  agree  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
rules  laid  down  for  our  guidance,  namely : — 

'*  First,  always  to  domt  alleged  pregnancy  in  the  married  when  there  is  a 
regular,  periodical,  bloody  discharge,  however  slight  it  may  be.  Second,  always 
to  siLspect  pregnancy  in  the  married,  in  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  when-* 
ever  the  menses  are  unduly  absent.  Third,  to  suspect  pregnancy  on  being 
called  to  prescribe  for  the  unmarried,  in  the  rank  of  servants,  when  the  menses 
have  been  suppressed  for  a  couple  of  months.'' 

These  doubts  and  suspicions  are  always  proper  under  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to,  that  we  may  be  upon  our  guard,  and  make  the  necessary  investi- 
gations to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy. 
In  the  earlier  months,  to  determine  this  positively  may  be  attended  with  some 
considerable  difficulty,  and  an  opinion  founded  upon  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  pregnancy  may  turn  out  to  be  erroneous ;  but  at  a  somewhat  later  perioa, 
in  the  indications  derived  from  abdominal  auscultation,  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  with  great  certainty,  excepting  in  a  few  cases  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  foetus  in  utero.  Of  this  means 
Mr.  £.  makes  no  mention. 

From  the  next  essay,  on  ''  The  Puerperal  State  and  its  Dangers ,"  we  quote 
the  remarks  of  the  autnor  on  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever. 

During  the  spring  of  1831,  this  disease  prevailed  amongst  all  classes  in  Man- 
chester, but  chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  produced  a  large  amount  of  mortality 
among  parturient  females. 

*'  On  the  4th  of  January,  1831,  a  meeting  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Lying- 
in  Charity  was  summoned,  in  consequence  of  a  great  mortality  having  occurred 
during  the  four  preceding  weeks  among  the  patients  of  one  of  the  midwives. 
The  circumstances  were  found  to  be  these  :  A  midwife  in  great  practice  among 
the  patients  of  the  Charity,  had,  on  the  fourth  of  the  preceding  month,  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  delivered  a  poor  woman,  who  soon  died  with  symptoms  of  puerperal 
fever.  From  this  date  to  the  4th  of  January  inclusive,  exactly  one  month, 
this  midwife  delivered  thirty  women,  residing  in  different  parts  of  an  extensive 
suburb,  of  which  number,  sixteen  caught  the  disease,  and  all  of  them  ultimately 
died.  These  were  the  only  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which  had  recently  oo» 
carred  in  connection  with  the  Charity.    The  midwives,  commonly  twenty-five 
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IE  nmnber,  then  deliTered  on  an  average  about  90  women  per  week,  or  nearly 
380  in  a  month.  Now,  of  this  number,  delivered  during  the  month  in  question, 
none  had  puerperal  fever  excepting  the  patients  of  the  one  alluded  to.  Yet  all 
the  time  this  woman  was  crossing  the  other  midwives  in  every  direction,  scores 
of  patients  of  the  Charity  being  delivered  by  them  in  the  very  same  quarters 
where  her  cases  of  fever  were  happening." 

It  was  decided  that  this  midwife  should  abandon  her  practice  for  a  period, 
and  go  into  the  country. 

'*  In  a  short  time  after  this  meeting,  puerperal  fever  among  the  |)atientB  of 
other  midwives,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  began  to  appear  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  It  never  prevailed  more  generally,  nor  perhap  ever  more  fatally, 
in  Manchester.    By  about  the  beginning  of  June  it  had  disappeared. 

•*  The  fact  that  sixteen  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occurred  in  one  month  in  the 
practice  of  a  single  midwife,  while  the  patients  -of  the  other  midwives  were 
exempted  from  the  disease,  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  midwife 
was  the  medium  of  communicating,  I  take  not  upon  myself  to  say  in  what 
manner,  the  malady  from  one  woman  tp  another,  from  one  affected  with  the 
fever  to  another  in  health.  Again,  little  more  than  half  of  the  thirty  women 
delivered  by  this  midwife  during  the  month  before  mentioned  took  the  fever.  * 
On  some  days  all  the  women  she  delivered  escaped ;  on  other  days  out  of  three 
or  four,  one  or  more  of  them  were  seized.  This  is  nowise  opposed  to  what  is 
observable  in  the  career  of  other  infectious  maladies,  and  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  there  is  a  difference  in  different  women,  and  perhaps  in  the  same 
women  at  different  times,  in  regard  to  predisposition.  That  the  fever  was  occa- 
sionally conveyed  directly  from  the  diseased  to  the  whole,  I  possess  other  evi- 
dence. In  one  instance  within  my  knowledge,  a  practitioner  introduced  the 
catheter,  for  a  poor  woman  under  this  fever,  late  m  the  evening:  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  night  he  had  to  attend  a  lady  in  her  confinement,  a  little 
way  in  the  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  delivery,  this 
lady  had  a  rigor,  and  the  other  early  symptoms  of  the  malady.  In  another 
instance  a  surgeon  was  called,  while  in  the  act  of  inspecting  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  to  attend  a  labour ;  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  being  put  to  bed  his  patient  was  seized  with  the  fever. 

"That  besides  being  infectious,  that  is,  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  some 
tangible  medium  from  one  woman  to  another,  this  disease  is  propagated  by  a 
cause  of  a  more  general  kind,  probably  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  ajier  the 
fever  Jias  prevailed  for  some  time  in  a  locality,  cannot  be  doubted.  Numerous 
cases  occurred  during  the  epidemic  in  Manchester,  the  origin  of  which  could 
not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  traced  to  infection  properly  so  called." 

"  The  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  according  to  my  observation,"  remarks  Mr.  R., 
**  were  resolvable  into  three  classes:  first,  those,  the  most  numerous  certainly,  in 
which  no  medical  treatment  was  of  avail ;  where  the  pulse  was  140  and  upwards, 
resembling,,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  pulse  when  rupture  of  the  uterus 
had  taken  place  in  labour ;  and  where  the  heat  of  the  surface  never  rose  to  the 
natural  standard:  second,  those  where  leeching,  calomel  and  opium,  blisters, 
and  other  counter-irritants  were  indicated,  and  occasionally  proved  successful: 
third,  those  cases  in  which  bleeding  by  the  lancet,  owing  to  the  complete 
development  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  acuteness  of  local  pain,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness and  comparative  strength  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  was  clearly  in- 
dicated; and  whicn,  when  employed  early  in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  was 
almost  uniformly  successful.  The  latter  class  of  cases  became  more  prevalent 
towards  the  decline  of  the  epidemic.  During  the  first  two  months  of  its  pre- 
valence, on  the  contrary,  few  recovered." 

At  the  period  when  this  epidemic  prevailed,  of  the  township  to  which  it  was 
chiefly  confined,  we  are  told,  that  everything  in  relation  to  its  sanitary  condition 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  since  that  time  a  great  and  growing  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  further  stated  that,  during  the  last  twentjr  years, 
though  there  have  been  occasional  cases  of  sporadic  puerperal  peritonitis,  the 
complaint  has  not  been  epidemic.  How  far  this  exemption  is  owing  to  the  im- 
proved diet,  more  orderly  habits,  and  supposed  greater  intelligence  of  the 
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labouren,  together  with  the  better  sanitary  condition  generally  of  the  town,  is 
an  important  question. 

Of  the  "  Notes  on  Sutjjeda  connected  toUh  Pregnancy  and  Operative  Midwifery ," 
though  they  present  many  points  of  interest,  and  some  sound  practical  obser- 
vations, we  cannot  attempt  an  analysis  ;  nor  can  we  extend  this  notice  of  Mr. 
K/s  work  sufficiently  to  present  even  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  leadine  points  em* 
braoed  in  his  excellent  and  judicious  defence  of  scientific  midwifery,  under 
the  modest  title  of  **An  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Midmfery  as  a  Science^'  and 
of  the  supplementary  remarks,  on  Hindoo  Midwifery. 

A  short  account  of  the  "  Treaiment  of  Laryngismus  StridtduSy  or  Child 
Crowing/'  closes  the  volume.  This  paper  consists  of  the  history  of  a  series  of 
cases  of  this  disease,  presented  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  importance  of 
**  a  free  exposure  to  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,''  as  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  cure,  '^  especially  in  the  more  severe  and  aggravated  forms''  of  the  disease. 
Although  Mr.  R.  cannot  affirm  the  invariable  success  of  such  exposure  in 
arresting  the  disease,  in  no  instance,  he  affirms,  has  it  proved  injurious.  The 
success  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  in  his  hands,  has  been  very  remarkable^— in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  decisive.  Of  course,  he  adds,  the  exposure  has 
'  been  had  recourse  to  with  due  caution,  a  condition  necessary,  however,  in  the 
employment  of  every  kind  of  remedy  possessed  of  considerable  power. 

We  present  the  general  remarks  of  the  author  with  which  the  paper  con- 
cludes : — 

"  In  reference  to  these  twenty-two  cases,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  the  crowing  commenced,  namely,  from  November 
to  April.  Now  as  the  patients  were  all  of  a  rank  above  the  labouring  class, 
had  nurses  and  nurseries,  they  would  probably  be  more  within  doors,  be  more 
secluded  from  the  external  atmosphere,  in  a  word,  would  spend  a  more  arti- 
ficial life,  than  the  children  of  the  latter  do  in  the  warmer  season.  Such  in- 
fants, assuredly,  are  habituated  to  a  very  different  mode  of  living,  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  a  lower  station,  who  are  to  be  seen  abroad  almost  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  daily,  throughout  the  year.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
maintaining  that  this  nursery  seclusion  explains  why  the  complaint  so  commonly 
occurs  in  winter  and  spring ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  rare  in  the  families  of  the 
working  classes  seems  m  favour  of  such  a  conclusion. 

"  The  age  at  the  accession  of  the  disease  was  in  most  cases  from  about  the 
fifth  to  the  twelfth  month.  Above  twelve  months  there  were  only  three  cases, 
and  the  highest  of  these  is  fifteen  months. 

"  In  connection  with  the  ages  of  the  infants  is  the  kind  of  teeth,  the  irritation 
from  which  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  disease.  In 
eighteen,  the  irritating  teeth  were  tne  incisor ;  in  three  the  bicuspid ;  and  in  one 
the  canine. 

**  With  reference  to. the  influence  of  sex  in  predisposing  to  child-crowing,  this 
probably  is  little  if  anything.  The  proportions  in  the  foregoing  instances  are 
ten  females  to  twelve  males.  It  is  otnerwise,  however,  seemingly  with  the  mor- 
tality ;  for  in  eight  cases  of  death  which  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years — ^the  first  happened  in  1825 — ^two  only  were  females. 

"  Concerning  the  treatment — My  remedies  are  few  and  simple.  In  all  the 
infants  there  was  derangement  of  the  first  passages ;  the  digestive  power  was 
^more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  motions  were  pale  or  otherwise  discoloured,  and 
of  a  fetid  odour.  To  correct  this  I  have  given  rhubarb,  and  mercury  with  chalk, 
in  small  doses,  and  an  occasional  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  Leeches  to  the  head  I 
have  rarely  advised,  unless  when  the  complaint  was  complicated  with  convul- 
sions ;  and  even  then  only  when  there  were  drowsiness  ana  heat  of  scalp.  The 
diet  I  have  regulated  with  strictness,  and  am  of  opinion  that  a  spare  diet  is  of 
incomparably  more  importance  than  any  articles  oi  medicine. 

*'  Change  of  air — and  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  change  to  a  cool,  bnu> 
ing  atmosphere — does  good  by  soothing  the  nervous  irritability,  lessening  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  ana  producing  sleep ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  in- 
vigorates the  powers  of  digestion.  The  change  of  air  acts  beneficially  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  hooping-cough,  only  it  is  more  generally  appli- 
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oaUe  in  ohild-erowuig)  is  attended  with  less  risk,  and  is  mefe  epeedilj  aad 

certainly  efficacious. 

*'  The  plentifal  use  af  cold  water  in  the  fonn  of  sponging  waa  racely  omitted 
night  and  morning.  In  the  treatment  of  the  scTere  and  alarming  case  (YII) 
in  particular,  this  was  found  of  service,  added  to  atmospheric  exposure,  as  a 
means  of  allaying  a  remarkable  degree  of  irritability. 

'^  Inflamed  gums  were  scarified,  and  the  operation  repeated  on  a  return  of 
pain  and  heat,  perhaps  every  second  or  third  day.  A  sabre-pointed,  rathev 
blunt  penknife,  was  the  instrument  preferred.  In  order  to  its  sate. performance, 
there  is  a  precaution  worth  mentioning.  An  infant  under  the  disease  is  iritta- 
ble,  apt  to  cry  vehemently,  and  so  to  bring  on  a  spasm.  Let  the  operator  proceed 
at  once  to  pull  back  the  head,  and  deliberately  scarify  the  gum,  and  the  almost 
certain  consequence  will  be  either  a  fit  of  spasm  or  a  convulsion.  The  precau- 
tion referred  to  consists  in  gently  drawing  back  the  head,  and  that  is  sure  to 
}u?oduce  crying ;  then  letting  alone  for  a  little,  and  again  repeating  the  feint, 
until  there  has  been  free  sonorous  crying.  Now  the  excess  ot  irritability  being 
expended  scarification  can  be  safely  performed.  The  same  precaution  is  ap- 
plicable in  forcibly  administering  medicines  by  the  spoon.  A  sudden  incantaooa 
attempt  to  give  medicine  in  Case  X  produced  a  convulsion."  B.  F.  0. 


Art.  XVI. — Cases  of  Vesico-Vaginal  Fisttdaj  treated  by  Operation,  By  Gbo. 
Hatwabd,  M.  D.  (From  ''  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'')  Boston,  1851 : 
8vo.  pp.  21. 

Dr.  Hatward's  first  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  performed  in  May, 
1839,  and  an  account  of  it  was  published  in  uie  No.  of  this  Journal  fi>r  August 
of  the  same  year.  He  has  since  operated  frequently,  and  has  met  with  {such 
satisfactory  results  as  to  be  induced  to  give  his  experience  on  the  subject.  He 
has  operated  twenty-six  times  on  nine  patients — one  being  operated.on  six  times, 
another  five,  two  twice,  and  five  once.  In  three  cases  the  operation  was  entirely 
successful ;  in  five  the  patient  obtained  great  relief,  so  that  the  urine  could  be 
retained  £or  a  number  of  hours  without  any  escape  through  the  fistulous  openr 
ing ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  no  benefit  was  derived  from  it.  This  is  a  degree, 
of  success  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  of  this  distinguished  surgeon. 

Dr.  H.  gives  the  following  details  of  his  mode  of  operating,  and  of  managing 
the  patient  afterwards : — 

"  Before  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  powers  of  ether,  I  found  that  the  moat 
difficult  and  painful  part  of  the  operation  consisted  in  bringing  the  bladder  down 
to  the  OS  externum.  It  is  now  done  with  comparative  ease,  and  without  causing 
l^e  slightest  suffering  to  the  patient.  I  have  administered  the  ether  in  the  three 
last  operations  of  this  kind,  and  have  been  able  to  brine  the  bladder  down,  pare 
the  edges  of  the  fistula,  introduce  the  ligatures  and  the  catheter,  and  restore 
the  bladder  to  its  place,  in  twenty  minutes ;  when  in  all  the  cases  before,  in 
which  I  did  not  use  it,  the  same  process  required  an  hour,  and  dnring  the  most 
of  that  time  the  patient  was  sunering  severely.  Besides,  the  fistula  is  some- 
times in  such  a  situation,  as  when  it  is  near  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  that 
without  this  agent,  or  4tome  similar  one,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  in 
view. 

»  "  The  patient  being  thoroughly  etheriaed,  the  bladder  can  be  brought  down 
by  introducing  a  lar^e  sized  bougie  (one  made  of  whalebone,  highly  polished, 
is  to  be  preferred)  into  the  urethra,  to  the  very  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and 
carrying  the  other  end  up  to  the  pubis.  In  this  way  the  fisfiila  is  readily  brought 
in  sight.  Its  edges  can  be  pared  with  the  scissors  or  a  knife,  though  ususmIt 
both  these  instruments  are  required ;  and  this  part  of  the  operation  is  much 
facilitated  by  holding  the  edses  by  means  of  a  double  hook.  In  all  the  casea 
that  I  have  examined,  these  edges  are  thick,  hard,  and  usually  of  a  white  colodr. 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  dissect  up  the  outer  covering  from  the  mucous 
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ooat  of  the  bladder  to  Hie  distanoe  of  two  or  three  lines.  The  needles  are  then 
to  be  passed  throngb  the  outer  coyering  only,  and  as  many  stitches  must  be  in- 
trodueed  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  fistula  in  close 
contact. 

'*  Since  my  first  operation,  I  haye  used  a'  short  needle  with  the  eye  near  the 
point,  made  to  fit  on  to  a  long  handle.  The  instrument,  when  the  two  parts  are 
together,  looks  not  much  unuke  a  tenaculum,  though  not  so  much  curred,  and 
considerably  broader  near  the  point. 

"  As  soon  as  the  needle  is  passed  through  one  side  of  the  fistula,  it  is  imme- 
diately seized  by  a  forceps,  the  handle  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needle  is  then  car- 
ried through.  It  is  to  be  then  again  fitted  to  the  handle,  and  carried  through 
to  the  other  side  in  the  saifie  way.  As  many  stitches  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  brin^  the  parts  into  close  contact  can  in  this  way  be  taken  with  great 
ease.  One  Siread  of  each  stitch  is  to  be  cut  off;  it  is  conyenient  to  leaye  tiie 
other,  as  it  enables  tiie  operator  and  patient  to  know  when  the  ligatures  haye 
separated  from  the  bladder. 

"  A  large-sized  female  catheter  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  secured  there  by  means  of  a  T  bandage.  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  her 
side,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  somewhat  raised,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  catiieter.  This  should  be  remoyed  at  least  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  is  yery  likely  to  be  obstructed- by  mucus,  coagula 
of  blood,  and  occasionally  calculous  concretions.  In  three  days  I  think  it  safe 
to  remove  it  altogether,  but  then  it  should  be  introduced  at  least  once  every 
three  hours,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  more,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
urine  in  ihe  bladder,  and  consequent  strain  on  tiiat  or^n. 

"The  diet  should  consist  entirely  of  liquid,  mucilaginous  food;  such  as  ao 
infusion  of  slippery  elm,  gum  Arabic  and  water,  flaxseed  tea,  arrowroot,  and 
milk  and  water.  This  diet,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  continued  till  the  ligatures 
come  away. 

"  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  some  mild  laxative' a  few  hours  before  the 
operation ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  moved  again  till  some 
days  after. 

"I  think  it  best^for  the  patient  to  use  the  catheter  once  or  twice  a  day  f&t 
several  weeks,  and  at  any  rate  during  that  time  to  avoid  making  any  strong  ef- 
forts to  expel  the  urine  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder. 

**  It  maybe  proper  to  add,  that  I  have  never  had  any  troublesome  hemorrhage 
from  the  operation,  nor  any  alarming  symptoms  after  it.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  has  been  severe  for  two  or  three  days,  and  once  or  twice  it  has  run  down 
the  limb,  apparently  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  When  performed  in  the 
way  that  I  have  recommended,  I  believe  it  to  be  attended  with  very  little  if  any 
danger,  as  the  bladder  is  not  subjected  to  any  considerable  degree  of  violence, 
nor  any  part  injured  to  a  great  extent.^' 


Art.  XYII. — Practical  Remarks  on  the  IFreattnent  of  Aneurism  hy  Ckm^prsssUm, 
By  JoLLiFFE  TuFKELL,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Surgcou  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  &o« 
Dublin,  1851.    John  Fannin  &  Co.:  8vo.  pp.  154. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  our  readers  this  valuable 
practical  work.  It  consists  of  observations  made  at  various  times  at  the  City 
of  Dublin  Hospital,  upon  a  case  selected  as  a  subject  of  clinical  instruction  for 
the  class  in  attendance  at  that  institution,  which  Mr.  Tufnell  has  been  induced, 
by  request,  to  systematize  and  print,  in  the  hope  that,  hj  concentrating  practical 
information,  it  may  be  the  means  of  lessening  the  prejudice  which  stul  seema 
to  exist  against^he  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  and  procure  for  it 
a  more  general  adoption. 

Our  author  sets  out  with  first  detailing  tiie  case,  which  was  that  of  a  man 
labouring  under  femoral  aneurLnn,  who  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  thi« 
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disease  in  both  popliteal  vessels,  and  who,  upon  all  three  occasions,  was  speedily 
cured  b^  compression.  He  then,  after  a  brief  history  of  com]>ression,  notices 
its  efficiency  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  points  out  the  principal  features 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question,  by  this  method,  dwells 
somewhat  upon  the  practical  particulars  which  must  be  attended  to  in  conduct- 
ing this  mode  of  cure,  and,  lastly,  gives  a  full  and  valuable  resume  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  treated  in  Dublin  by  that  method,  and  contrasts  the  results 
furnished  hj  it  with  those  obtained  by  the  treatment  with  the  Heature. 

The  application  of  pressure  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  applied  either  to  the 
tumour  itself,  or  to  the  vessel  leading  to  it,  it  b  well  known  had  been  prao- 
ticed,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  long  previous  to  the 
year  1820 ;  it  was  then  done,  however,  with  the  view  of  curing  tne  disease  by 
producing  such  an  amount  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  as  would 
produce  their  adhesion.  It  was  not  until  the  vear  mentioned,  that  it  was 
employed  with  any  oUier  design,  when  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
Dublin,  adopted  compression  with  other  views.  He  used  it  as  a  preparatory 
course  to  the  operation,  in  order  that,  "  by  compressing  the  principal  artery  for  a 
few  hours  eveiy  day,  mortification  of  the  limb  might  be  prevented,  by  allowing 
some  progress  to  be  made  in  establishing  the  collateral  circulation,  at  the  same 
time  not  altogether  toithout  hope  that,  by  diminishing  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  so  as  to  favour  the  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
a  cure  without  operation  might  be  effected.''  The  case  proved  a  failure,  but 
Mr.  Duggan,  in  the  next  case  in  which  it  was  tried,  in  1824,  succeeded,  by  the 
use  of  Todd's  instrument,  an  apparatus  resembling  somewhat  a  common 
femoral  truss,  in  curing  a  femorskl  aneurism  in  less  than  two  months — ^the 
patient  living  upwards  of  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  the  following  year 
another  case  was  tried  by  Mr.  Todd,  and  was  successful.  Mr.  Todd  soon  after 
died,  the  case  was  not  published,  and  the  fact  of  its  mere  occurrence  in  the 
hospital,  says  Mr.  Tufnell,  made  no  impression  on  his  colleagues,  and  did  not 
establish  compression  as  an  ordinary  and  fixed  mode  of  cure.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Hutton  had  a  patient  with  external  aneurism  in  the  same  hospital,  who  declined 
to  submit  to  the  operation  by  ligature,  and  from  this  cause,  he  resolved,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  colleagues,  to  attempt  the  cure  by  compression,  a  mode 
that  he  knew,  from  general  reading,  had  rrom  time  to  time  been  resorted  to 
before,  but  which  he  was  not  aware,  until  informed  by  Mr.  Adams,  had  been 
successfully  put  in  practice  bv  Mr.  Todd,  nearly  twenty  years  before.  The 
instrument  of  Mr.  Hutton  consisted  of  a  circular  iron  hoop,  through  one  side  of 
which  runs  a  screw,  terminating  in  a  pad,  which  is  intended  to  press  directlv 
upon  the  vessel  as  it  passes  over  the  pubis.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Cusack 
adopted  the  same  means  successfully,  using  for  the  purpose  the  instrument 
which  Orampton  had  invented  for  compressing  the  femoral  artery  in  a  case  of 
secondary  hemorrhage.  The  next  case  was  that  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Belling- 
ham  in  1843,  who,  by  a  similar  instrument,  produced  the  consolidation  of  a  large 
popliteal  aneurism  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  so  impressed  him  with 
the  superiority  of  compression  over  deligation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  determined 
to  study  out  the  mode  of  cure,  and  to  establish,  by  facts,  its  general  adoption. 

In  a  notice  of  the  tract  of  Dr.  Bellingham,  on  the  employment  of  compression 
in  aneurism,  published  in  this  Joumalfor  July,  1847,  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  too  much  prabe  could  not  be  awarded  to  the  Dublin  surgeons  for  there* 
introduction  of  the  treatment  by  compression  for  the  cure  of  aneurbm ;  and  that 
of  this  praise,  no  mean  share  belonged  to  Dr.  Bellingham ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
a  fellow-citben,  and  worthy  co-labourer  in  the  same  cause,  thus  award  to  him 
his  due  meed  of  praise.  **  No  labour,  no  pains  were  spared ;  steadily  he  noted 
every  particular;  slowly  he  sained  his  data;  but  surely  he  did  his  work. 
Night  after  night  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  saw  him  the  champion  of  com- 
pression, not  vauntingly  Growing  the  gauntlet,  but  proving  its  merits,  he  main- 
tained its  right  against  all  comers.  His  sound  and  matured  opinion  was 
received  with  confidence  hj  the  profession  in  Ireland.  Case  upon  case  was 
recorded,  establishing  the  views  which  he  advanced.  To  him,  therefore,  I  think 
we  must  concede  the  chief  credit — the  palm  of  praise/'  Since  Dr.  Bellingham's 
ease,  the  only  decided  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  aneurbm  by  compres- 
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sion  has  been  in  the  kind  of  instrument  employed,  and  for  this  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Carte,  who  substituted  an  elastic  medium  for  the  dead,  unyielding 
screw. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  there  are,  on  mechanical  principles,  two  instru- 
ments only  which  deserve  attention.  These  are,  either  a  free  weight  applied 
upon  the  artery  where  superficially  placed  at  the  groin,  or  the  instrument  in 
which  an  elastic  force  has  been  introduced.  The  form  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  this  force  into  operation,  may  be  varied  in  a  thousand  ways, 
but  the  principle,  the  elastic  medium)  should  be  employed. 

The  weight  should  be  of  a  conical  form,  averaging  from  six  to  ten  pounds^ 
with  a  small  oval  pad  attached  to  its  smaller  end.  This  is  to  be  laid  over  the 
artery  in  the  groin,  and  retained  there  by  the  patient's  hand,  the  leg  being  semi- 
flexed, in  order  to  relax  the  fascia.  The  weight,  which  Mr.  T.  considers  a  most 
efficient  means  of  controlling  pulsation,  is  only  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
being  applicable  to  one  spot  alone  on  the  artery,  viz.,  that  where  it  covers  the 
pubis. 

Of  the  instruments  constructed  on  the  elastic  principle,  two  forms  are 
required— one  for  the  vessel  at  the  groin,  th^  other  for  that  of  the  thigh ;  plates 
of  which,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  placing  fhe  patient  and  of 
applying  the  apparatus,  are  given.  The  necessity  for  constant  supervision  of 
the  patient  by  an  intelligent  assistant,  to  guard  against  the  rolling  of  the  pad  of 
the  instrument  in  any  movement,  or  other  accident,  is  also  dwelt  upon. 

Mr.  Tufnell,  though  he  admits  that  total  obstruction  to  the  direct  now  of  blood 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  yet  is  an  advocate  for  the 
employment  of  such  a  degree  of  pressure  as  completely  to  check  the  pulsation 
in  the  tumour  to  the  touch,  though  with  the  least  amount  of  preesure  that  vnU 
produce  this  end,  believing  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  have  been  rapidly 
cured,  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  has  been  made,  and  that,  in  cases  where 
the  tumour  could  be  carefully  examined  without  disturbing  the  patient,  he  has 
invariably  detected  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  sac  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
tumour,  when  to  the  touch  not  a  thrill  could  be  felt.  The  gentleness  with 
which  this  compression  should  be  made  is  much  insisted  on,  and  the  author  is 
particularly  careful  again  and  again  to  repeat  that  it  iBrwt  to  be  by  means  of 
the  dead  compression  of  a  screw. 

During  the  whole  treatment,  if  any  uneasiness  is  felt  by  the  patient,  do  not 
wait  for  him  to  make  complaint  of  pain ;  the  thi^h  apparatus  (which  should  have 
been  already  loosely  applied)  is  to  be  brought  into  play.^  Close  attention  is  to 
be  given  to  the  points  of  pressure,  and,  if  any  irritation  arises,  the  part  should  be 
sponged  witii  «old  water,  and  the  weight  substituted  for  a  while ;  or  in  popliteal 
aneurism,  the  circular  compress  may  be  removed  to  the  entrance  to  the  canal 
in  the  adductor  muscles.  If  the  case  progresses  favourably  after  the  application 
of  compression,  the  first  change  of  importance  that  occurs  is  in  the  outline  of 
the  sac,  which  becomes  better  defined ;  the  bruit  too  is  less  distinct,  the  swelling 
pulsates  less  strongly,  and  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  sac  distended  by  the 
mflux  of  blood  as  plainly  and  painfully  as  at  first. 

When  these  symptoms  occur,  if  the  circulation  has  not  previously  been  com- 
pletely controlled,  by  now  cutting  it  off  altogether,  a  few  hours  will  often  suffice 
to  produce  consolidation  in  the  sac.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  the 
tumour  remaining  stationary,  and  gradually  becoming  harder,  it  is  not  solidified, 
but  appears  daily  to  decrease,  seemingly  as  though  the  walls  of  the  sac  were 
to  a  certain  degree  collapsing,  and  this  continues  day  after  day,  until  eventually 
the  aneurism  becomes  like  a  fibrous  cord.  In  either  case  of  recovery,  however, 
whether  quick  or  slow,  the  compression  should  not  be  at  once  removed  on  the 
cessation  of  pulsation,  but  continued  in  a  diminished  degree  for  fortjr-eight 
hours  after  all  trace  of  it  has  ceased,  in  order  to  allow  a  pedicle  of  fibrine  to 
extend  itself  into  the  artery. 

Of  the  objections  urged  against  compression,  one  is  that  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  ligature  is  intertered  with  in  oases  where  that  method  cannot  be  borne, 
in  consequence  of  the  vein  and  artery  being  so  injured  as  to  render  it  danger- 
ous subsequently  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  spot.  That  injury  may  be  done 
Mr.  Tufnell  believes,  but  thinks  it  must  arise  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
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the  surgeon  oonduoting  the  case,  either  in  using  improper  instrdmentBy  or,  bar- 
ing proper  instaniments,  in  letting  them  be  improperly  applied.  Four  eases  ar<e 
appended  to  show  that  in  practice  subsequent  dfeligation  of  the  artery  at  8oarpa^9 
space  has  not  been  impeaed  by  it,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  those 
oases  are  given  where  compression  has  been  used,  in  which  death  subsequentijir 
permitted  the  examination  of  the  limb  to  prove  that,  when  properly  employed, 
no  injurious  effect  is  exercised  eitiier  Upon  the  vessels  thems^ves,  or  those  parts 
that  become  the  sulrject  of  subsequent  operation. 

Another  assertion  that  has  been  put  forth  is,  that  prelmnre  as  a  mode  of  cure 
is  ineffectual*  In  replv  to  this,  Mr.  Tufnell  states  the  faet  that,  in  a  period  of 
eight  years,  in  all  the  hos{)itals  of  Dublin,  and  in  private  practice  ad  well,  tiie 
lieature  for  eiietemal  anetirism  has  only  been  resorted  to  three  thnes ;  in  every 
outer  instance  (thirtyseven  oases),  compression  has  been  used,  and  almost  wim 
uniform  success. 

Along  with  this  table  of  cases  which  he  presents,  the  particulars  of  all  those 
attended  by  unfavourable  riesults  are  subjoined-^a  plan  which  cannot  be  too 
warmly  praised,  and  one  which,  were  it  generally  followed  in  snrgety,  would 
lead  us  to  a  more  just  estimate  than  is  now  had  of  tiie  benefits  derived  from 
operative  procedures.  ^ 

The  table  on  the  opposite  ps^e  contains  thirty^ine  eases  of  aneurism,  which 
have  been  treated  by  compression,  in  Dublin,  during  the  past  eight  years. 

In  30  of  these,  the  cure  has  been  complete. 

In  one  compression  was  discontinued,  the  aneurism  not  increainng  subse- 
quently in  size. 

In  two  the  ligature  was  resorted  to  successfully* 

In  three  amputation  was  necessary. 

In  one  case  death  ensued  from  erysipelas. 

And  two  died  from  co-existinffdisease  of  the  heart. 

At  the  close  of  his  work,  Mr.  Tufnell  contrasts  the  mortality  attendant  ttpK>n 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  lower  limb  b^  compression  with  that  following 
the  treatment  by  the  ligature.  Concerning  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that,  from  a  paper  quoted  by  him,  contained  in  the  No.  of  tins  Journal  for 
October  1849,  it  appears  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  cases  of 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  aneurism,  thirty-ei^ht  died,  and  that  nearly 
one  out  of  every  three  cases  operated  on  either  terminated  ftitally,  or  was  to  a 
certain  extent  maimed  for  the  remainder  of  life.  G.  W.  N« 


Abt.  XVlIL-^fke  Pharmacopma  of  the  Vhited  States  of  America.  By  the 
authority  of  the  National  Medical  Convention,  held  at  Washington,  A.  D.  1850< 
Philadelphia,  lippincott,  Grambo  k  Co<  1851.    8vo.  pp.  318. 

In  accordance  with  a  usage  which  may  now  be  considered  as  established, 
the  lapse  of  another  decenniS  period  becomes  the  occasion  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia.  The  industry  of  the  committee  selected  by 
the  Convention  to  perform  the  task  of  revision  and  publication,  has  prompt^ 
given  the  work  to  the  profession,  by  whom  it  has  been  awaited  with  consider^ 
able  interest. 

In  point  of  dress,  the  volume  has  been  produced  in  a  very  beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial style,  the  paper  being  white  and  tiie  type  large,  n  e  notice  one  or  two 
typographical  errors ;  but  they  are  of  a  character  to  be  readily  observed,  and 
are  none  of  them  calculated  to  mislead.  While  acknowledging,  however,  the 
abstract  excellence  of  the  present  edition,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
publishers  have  chosen  the  form  best  adapted  to  meet  the  public  wants  and 
interests.  A  work,  which,  if  appropriately  printed  in  a  small  or  medium-sized 
letter,  would  form  but  a  thin  lomo.  or  duodecimo  manual,  cannot  be  expanded 
with  elegance  or  advantage  into  a  supeivroyal  octavo  volume  s  fuid  wnatever 
superior  dignity  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  latter  siaoi  or  whatever 
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greater  le^bility  secured  by  ita  pica  type,  or  whatever  better  pretext  afforded 
by  its  cubic  inches  for  an  exorbitant  price,  certain  it  is  that  its  circulation  is 
very  seriously  restricted,  and  its  consultation  (when  possessed)  in  no  trifling 
degree  impeded  by  such  an  arrangement.  True,  **  it  has  always  been  so ;"  but 
^is  is  no  reason  for  its  continuing  to  be  so. 

We  are  informed  that  this  size  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  price  paid 
for  the  copyright.  But  this  imposition  of  a  tax-^altogether  profitless,  and  often 
prohibitory — is  a  great  wrong  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions, 
and  through  them  to  the  public  at  large.  The  book  should  be  burdened  only 
with  its  expenses ;  and  every  encouragement  presented  to  its  universal  adoption 
as  the  sole  standard  of  designation  and  of  preparation. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  regular  medical  pro- 
fession seems  to  be  almost  in  the  condition  of  a  druggist  of  a  neighbouring 
city,  who,  when  asked  if  he  had  yet  seen  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  inquired,  in 
ingenuous  surprise,  what  it  was  I  We  believe  that  verj  few  physicians  adhere 
carefully  to  the  technicology  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  writing  their  prescriptions ; 
although  this  claims  the  authority  and  exhibits  the  deliberate  and  combined 
wisdom  of  the  entire  profession.  On  the  contrary,  each  one  seems  disposed  to 
illustrate  his  independence  by  adopting  what  he  may  think  the  clearest  or  the 
shortest  designation,  almost  without  reference  to  a  common  standard,  and 
apparently  regardless  that  his  order  for  medicine  is  addressed  to  any  one  of  a 
numerous  and  scattered  fraternity.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  our  news- 
papers gave  us  an  account  of  a  physician's  prescription  in  which  the  univer- 
sally familiar  Oleum  Ricini  was  metamorphosed,  by  the  writer's  etymological 
idiosyacrasy,  into  the  unheard  of  Oleum  Besini,  which,  by  an  apothecary's  heed- 
less construction,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  patient!  Nowhere  is  a  uniform 
language  so  all  important  as  in  the  prescription  of  medicines,  often  the  mes- 
sengers of  life  or  death !  And  in  no  way  can  this  uniformity  be  obtained,  except 
by  a  common  authority,  universally  recognized  and  rigidly  observed.  Could 
the  Pharmacopoeia  be  published  at  a  lower  price,  and  in  a  neater  and  more  con- 
venient form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  much  wider  and  a 
much  more  beneficial  infiuence ;  that  it  would  be  m«re  likely  to  become  what 
it  should  be — the  Physician's  "  Vade  MecumJ' 

Internally,  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  exhibits  the  evidence  of  a  careful  and 
minute  examination ;  and,  whatever  difference  of  judgment  may  exist  in  regard 
to  minutiae,  of  the  general  execution  and  character  of  the  work  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  It  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  the  similar  publications 
of  any  ptner  nation. 

In  its  general  plan,  there  has  been  no  change  from  the  preceding  edition 
(that  of  1840),  "as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  no  arrangement  could  be 
devised  better  calculated  to  present  the  subject  in  its  various  details,  in  a  clear, 
convenient,  and  impressive  manner."  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to 
observe  that,  after  the  fullest  recousideration,  so  little  change  of  nomenclature 
has  been  found  necessary ;  and  the  fact  forms  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  general 
accuracy  attained  in  the  former  revision.  Upwards  of  forty  names  were  changed 
in  the  edition  of  1840 ;  while,  in  the  present  edition,  we  believe  the  number  does 
not  exceed  half  that  amount.  The  number  of  substances  and  preparations  of 
the  old  Pharmacopoeia  rejected  in  the  new,  amounts  but  to  five ;  while  the 
number  dismissed  in  1840  was  thirty-four.  The  new  drugs  and  medicinal  pre- 
parations introduced  amount  to  seventy ;  and  the  list  forms  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  officinal  "  armory."  Among  them  we  notice  Chloroform,  Collodion,  Gly- 
cerine, Powder  of  Iron,  &c.,  and  an  entirely  new  class  of  "  Fluid  Extracts," 
a  series  of  elegant  preparations,  convenient  of  administration,  concentrated  in 
strength,  and  very  faithfully  representing  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances employed.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  *  -  Syrupus  Acaciae," 
dismissed  in  1840,  has  been  restored  to  its  place  in  the  present  edition.  It  is 
often  a  very  desirable  adjuvant.  The  number  of  new  articles  introduced  in  the 
edition  of  1840  was  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  a  considerably  larger  number 
than  that  of  the  present  one. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  into  two  classes,  the  "Materia 
Medica,"  and  the  "  Preparations,"  although  a  sufficiently  obvious  distinction 
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in  a  majority  of  eases,  is,  when  closely  examined,  found  to  be  more  formal  than 
sabstantial.  It  is  true  that  this  system  is  now  tolerably  well  established,  both 
by  previous  custom,  and  by  the  example  of  most  Pharmacopoeias ;  still  we  know 
01  no  good  reason  why  the  various  preparations  of  a  substance  should  not  be 

frouped  togeliier  immediately  after  the  article  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
he  distinction  between  the  materia  and  preparations— even  on  the  grounds 
indicated  in  the  preface^-**  the  former  enumerating  and  defining  medicines  as 
they  are  derived  from  nature  or  furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  the  latter  con- 
taining formulae  or  rules  by  which  they  are  prepared  for  use,"  is  often  very 
obscure,  not  to  say  fanciful.  The  accident  of  locality,  or  the  extent  and  cha- 
racter of  production,  become  the  leading  principle  of  classification,  so  that  a 
nice  calculation  of  per  centage  in  profit  mayjperhaps  be  the  sole  criterion  be- 
tween a  "  materia"  and  a  **  preparation."  We  notice  that  (from  some  such  a 
subtle  consideration  no  doubt)  the  Oil  of  Cloves^  and  the  Oil  of  Cubehs,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  materia  medica,  are  now  considered  preparations ;  while  Aceittc 
Acid  has  been  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the  former  head.  It  certainly  does 
not  seem  a  very  scientific  arrangement  to  include  the  Oils  of  Almond^  Bergamot, 
Cinnamon,  Lemon,  Nutmeg,  &c.,  in  one  department,  and  the  Oils  of  Anise,  Clow, 
Lavender,  Sassafras,  Valerian,  &c.,  in  another ;  nor  are  the  reasons  for  such  a 
division  very  obvious.  Again,  Sulphur  Lotum  (included  in  the  materia  medica) 
is  certainly  a  preparation,  as  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  commerce,  and  must 
generally  be  prepared  by  the  pharmaceutist.  On  the  other  hand,  Quinia,  Mor- 
phia, and  the  alkaloids  generally,  seem  naturally  to  fall  within  the  definition 
of  materia  medica ;  since  these  substances,  or  their  salts,  exist  in  nature,  and 
are  produced  by  the  manufacturer  and  not  by  the  druggist. 

Tnis  incongruity  is  noticed  in  the  Preface,  and  is  thus  explained :  "  Among 
the  preparations  will  be  noticed  several  substances  which  are  now  seldom  made 
by  the  apothecary,  being  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  manufacturing 
chemist.  They  have  been  retained  in  their  present  position,  because,  in  our 
widely-extended  country,  circumstances  may  not  unfrequently  render  it  desira- 
ble that  the  apothecary  should  be  able  to  prepare  them  in  the  absence  of  a  due 
supply;  and,  though  the  processes  might  not  have  been  introduced  if  now 
claiming  admission  for  the  first  time,  yet  having  a  place  already  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  omit  them,  and  transfer  their 
products  to  the  Materia  Medica.  The  circumstance  that  these  substances  are 
placed  among  the  preparations,  does  not  preclude  their  purchase  from  the 
manufacturer  when  they  can  be  procured  of  the  proper  quality."  This  conces- 
sion— as  it  seems  to  us — is  virtually  a  surrender  of  the  principle  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  arrangement;  and  a  practical  negation  of  the  sentiment  before  express- 
ed when  adverting  to  the  classification  into  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations, 
that  **the  propriety  of  such  a  division  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment." 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  distinction  entirely  artificial,  and  the  separation 
'  attended  with  no  practical  advantage :  while  it  not  unfrequently  involves  the 
inconvenience  of  a  double  reference  before  an  article  is  found. 

In  the  department  of  "  Preparations"  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  we  notice 
several  desirable  alterations :  "  many  of  the  processes  have  been  amended,  re- 
placed by  others,  or  altogether  omitted ;"  and  the  amendments  are  generally 
characterized  by  increased  precision,  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Thus,  instead 
of  simply  designating  "  Peruvian  Bark"  for  the  Tincture,  Infusion,  &c.,  as  for- 
merly— the  kind  of  Cinchona  is  specified,  whether  Red,  or  Yellow.  This  is  an 
improvement  of  no  slight  advantage  in  view  of  the  importance  of  having  a  uni- 
form preparation.  Instead  of  the  Extracium  Cinchonce  of  1840,  we  now  have 
Extractum  CinchcmcB  Flavce,  and  Extracium  Cinchonce  Eubrce,  The  propriety 
of  having  two  preparations  scarcely  distinguished  from  each  other  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  We  think  the  latter  extract  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

We  observe  that  in  the  Materia  Medica  list,  the  indefinite  term  Cinchona  has 
been  retained ;  although  all  the  varieties  used — the  Flava,  the  Rubra,  and  the 
Pallida — are  afterwards  specifically  mentioned,  and  separately  defined.  The 
circumstance  of  an  article  holding  the  incompatible  relation  of  being  ostensibly 
co-ordinate  with  others  which  are  really  its  divisions,  is  certainly  an  anomaly. 
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We  believe  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  book  in  which  a  |;enenc  term  is 
tiius  emplojed.  Cinchona  is  not  properly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  nor 
is  it  used  in  a  single  preparation — ^tiianlu  to  the  precision  of  the  present  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

In  directing  infusions,  tinctures,  &c.»  to  be  made  by  **  displacement/'  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  very  unnecessarily  as  it  appears  to  us,  reiterates  at  each  prepa- 
ration the  whole  process  of  operation.  The  direction  looks  yery  much  as  ii  it 
had  been  stereotyped.  It  would  have  saved  considerable  space,  and  we  think 
would  have  detracted  nothing  from  the  perspicuity  or  utility  of  the  work,  if  a 
full  exposition  of  the  method  had  been  given  once  for  all,  at  the  head  of  the 

f^reparations ;  and  merely  the  Quantities  and  time  of  maceration  had  been  stated 
when  necessary]  in  individual  cases. 

With  an  allusion  to  one  more  point,  we  shall  close  our  notice.  *'  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Latin  names  are  generally  used  in  the  singular  number, 
even  though  the  idea  of  plurality  may  be  essentially  connected  with  the  medi- 
cine. Thus  Cantharis,  Uaryophyllu8j  Ficus,  Oalla,  Idmon,  &c.,  are  used  instead 
of  the  plural  of  these  terms  respectively ;  and  in  reference  to  iihe  names  de- 
rived from  the  part  of  the  plant  employed,  the  same  plan  is  mostly  followed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stramonh  Semen,  Cotchici  Semen,  &c.  In  this  the  example 
of  the  Boman  medical  writers,  particularly  of  Gelsus,  has  been  followed.  ^  The 
leaves,  however,  are  expressed  in  the  plural,  as  Stramonii  JFolia,  &c.,  which  is 
f^so  in  accordance  with  the  practice  oi  the  same  classical  author.  In  the  vse 
of  English  names,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  thev  should  be  literal  trans- 
lations of  the  Latin  terms ;  but  that  title  is  preferred,  which  custom  and  the 

genius  of  the  language  eeem  to  sanction We  may  correctly  say 

CaryopkyUua,  Gctlla,  ^runum,  and  Rosa ;  but  the  genius  of  our  language  re* 
quires  that  we  should  translate  these  terms  Cloves,  Galls,  I^^nes,  said  Roses." 
If  we  may  venture  to  differ  from  such  respectable  authority  on  a  point-  of 
some  nicety  and  importance,  we  think  this  idea  is  founded  in  a  mistake.  How- 
ever common  the  terms  Cloves,  GhUs,  Prunes,  &c.,  maybe  in  ordinary  language, 
we  believe  that  a  close  consideration  will  discover  them  to  be  decidedly  unphuo- 
sophical  as  applied  pharmaceutically.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  title  of  a  re- 
medial agent  nas  no  reference  whatever  to  numerical  character  as  indicating 
one  or  more— but  regards  solely  the  abstract  quality  of  the  substance.  The 
designation,  therefore,  to  be  appropriate,  c^ould  be  abstract,  and  not  concrete. 
By  the  universal  genius  of  language,  a  plural  term  cannot  be  abstract:  it  indis- 
pensably involves  the  idea  of  two  or  more  individuals  conceived  separately, 
even  while  contemplated  collectively.  Thus  *^  men"  must  mean  specific  indi- 
viduals ;  while  '*  man"  may  abstractly  express  the  sum  of  all  the  qualities  con- 
stituting human  nature. 

In  like  manner  the  oil  secreted  by  a  single  rose-leaf  is  as  truly  and  entirely 
Oleum  Rosoe,  as  that  from. all  the  Orient.  But  it  certainly  is  not  **  Oil  of  Roses." 
Just  as  rational  and  just  as  necessary  would  it  be  to  say  **  Oil  of  Cod-livers"  or 
"  Oil  of  Flaxseeds."  Popular  usage  should  not  be  suffered  to  vitiate  the  pre- 
cision of  a  technical  nomenclature.  We  therefore  think  that  it  would  have 
been  a  most  desirable  and  praiseworthy  reform  to  have  abolished  the  family  of 
plurals  in  ioto — however  uncouth  this  change  might  occasionally  appear  until 
justified  by  scientific  use.  A.  B.  T. 
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1,  On  the  separate  course  of  Sensation,  Volition^  and  the  Involuntary  Power 
from  and  to  the  Brain,  the  Oolong  Medulla,  and  the  Spinal  Cord.  By  Jossph 
Swan. — The  oblong  medulla  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  parts.  The 
anterior  central  part  forms  the  pyramidal  bodies ;  these,  with  tne  crura  of  the 
brain,  give  origin  to  several  motive  nerves,  and  may  be  called  the  voluntary  tract. 
The  posterior  surface  forms  a  layer  which  contains  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
yentncle,  and  forms  a  bed  for  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  fifth ;  this  may  be  called  the  sensitive  tract.  Between  the  two 
preceding  tracts  there  is  a  large  ganglion  or  case,  filled  with  gray  and  white 
matter;  and  this  may  be  called  the  involuntary  tract.  Besides  these,  there  are 
at  the  sides  the  restilbrm  bodies,  principally  derived  from  the  cerebellum ;  but 
it  is  not  intended  further  to  notice  them. 

The  sensitive  tract  in  the  oblong  medulla  is  a  layer  of  moderate  thickness. 
It  passes  upwards  as  far  as  the  nates,  and  then  obliquely  across  and  under- 
neath these  to  the  inner  and  posterior  margin  of  the  thalamus ;  it  here  forms  a 
oord  as .  thick  as  a  swan's  quill.  It  passes  outwardly  across  the  thalamus, 
underneath  the  optic  tract ;  it  sends  off  a  layer  of  wavy  tracts  or  lines  under- 
neath the  epithelium  of  the  posterior  and  descending  horns  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  is  then  intermixed  with  the  white  matter  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  brain. 

The  voluntary  tract,  after  forming  layers  in  the  annular  tubercle,  and  com- 
bining with  the  inferior  pedicle  of  the  cerebellum,  forms  the  external  portion 
of  the  cms  of  the  brain,  especially  that  bounded  by  the  involuntary  tract  and 
the  black  matter.  The  lareer  part  of  it  passes  upwards,  communicating  freely 
with  the  middle  and  broad  portions  of  the  striated  body,  in  its  course  to  the 
white  matter  leading  to  the  great  commissure  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

The  involuntary  tract  forms,  in  the  oblong  medulla,  between  the  sensitive 
and  voluntary  tracts,  a  broad  and  thick  triangular  and  somewhat  heart-shaped 
ganglion  or  case,  having  partitions  filled  with  gray  and  white  matter ;  below,  it 
sends  processes  downwards,  to  pass  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  two  anterior  quarters  of  the  spinal  cord.  Opposite  the  crura  of 
the  brain  it  divides  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  is  a  cylinder,  containing 
pouches  filled  witli  gray  and  white  matter.  On  arriving  at  the  thalamus,  each 
passes  outwardly  and  anteriorly  to  the  sensitive  tract ;  at  this  part  the  cylinder 
lorms  a  distinct  ring,  from  which  the  involuntary  tract  is  continued  across  the 
thalamus,  between  the  sensitive  and  voluntary  tracts ;  and,  after  communicat- 
ing with  the  narrow  end  of  the  striated  body,  becomes  combined  with  the 
white  matter  leading  to  the  great  commissure  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  sheep,  the  sensitive  tract  passes  from  the  posterior 
sarf^e  of  the  oblong  medulla  nearly  as  in  man ;  it  forms  an  expansion  under- 
neath the  epithelium  lining  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  the 
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rest  is  combined  with  the  white  matter  corresponding  with  that  in  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  brain  in  man. 

The  voluntary  tract  in  animals  is  very  similar  to  the  same  in  man,  except 
that  it  undergoes  a  more  simple  change  m  the  smaller  annular  tubercle  on  be- 
coming combined  with  the  inferior  pedicles  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  involuntary  tract  in  animals  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  structure. 
It  is  firmer  than  any  other  part  of  the  brain,  and,  in  external  appearance,  very 
much  resembles  a  ^nglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  begins  in  the  thalamus, 
at  the  ring  by  which  the  soft  commissures  communicate.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  third  ventricle,  and  its  continuation  downwards  lies  beneath  the  passage 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  fourth  ventricle  it  lies  imme' 
diately  underneath  the  central  part  of  the  sensitive  tract.  At  the  ring  it  forms 
a  large,  round,  or  oval  case  of  white  matter ;  this  is  composed  in  the  centre  of 
oblong  cells,  plainly  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  horse ;  and  into 
these  the  gray  matter  of  the  soft  commissure  enters  for  connecting  their  two 
sides.  The  ring  %8  very  larg6  in  the  horse ;  it  is  connected  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain  anteriorly,  and  with  the  tasnia,  and  through  this 
with  the  sensitive  tract.  From  the  posterior  and  outer  side  of  this  case  white 
fibres  pass  off,  which  go  through  tne  narrow  end  of  tiiie  striated  body  to  the 
white  matter  leading  to  the  convolutions ;  these  fibres  correspond  with  the  same 
termination  of  the  involuntary  tract  in  man.  Both  sides  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  case  become  concentrated  in  a  large  ganglion  of  the  size  of  half  a  swan'a 
quill ;  this  is  soon  joined  by  a  similar  ganglion  from  the  opposite  case.  The^ ' 
ganglion  thus  formed  contracts  to  the  size  of  a  goose's  quill ;  it  then  enlarges 
again  in  the  oblong  medulla,  and  assumes  an  oblone  and  pyriform  shcupe,  the 
narrow  end  being  continued  into  the  spinal  cord,  wnere  it'lies  in  the  c>ottom 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure  formed  by  the  two  anterior  quarters.  The  case  and 
^nglions  communicate  by  numerous  fibres,  especially  laterally,  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  brain,  and  with  the  oblong  medulla  and  spinal  cord.  In 
the  ox  tne  case  and  ganglia  are  similar,  but  less.  In  the  sheep  they  are  also 
similar,  but  less  than  in  the  ox.  In  the  pig  the  same  parts  are  also  similar ; 
the  ganglia  are  not  quite  so  large  as  In  the  ox,  and  are  less  oval  in  shape. 
This  large  ganglionic  mass  appears  as  if  it  were  the  source  of  vital  power — for 
giving  energy  to  all  the  other  parts — ^for  exciting  involuntary  action  constantly 
in  some  parts  through  the  fibres  it  sends  through  the  narrow  end  of  the  striated 
body — and  for  calling  into  action  all  the  other  parts,  when  any  necessity  arises 
fbr  their  assistance. 

This  brief  paper  is  the  result  of  very  numerous  dissections,  and  is  an  outline 
of  my  very  constant  occupation  for  many  months. — London  Medical  GazettCy 
Feb.  1851. 

2.  Kew  Muscular  System  discovered  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomae^ 
and  Intestines.  By  Ernst  Bruecke,  Prof.  Phys.  Univ.  Vienna.  (Communi- 
cated by  Prof.  Van  der  Byl.) — At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Vienna,  held  on  the  13th  February,  1851,  Professor  Bruecke  com- 
municated  his  discovery  of  a  muscular  system  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  examining  the  intestinal  villi  of  fowls,  geese, 
dogs,  and  human  subjects,  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  chyle  vessels,  he 
itiet  with  a  system  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  in  their  morphological  cha- 
racters were  K>und  by  him  to  correspond  exactly  with  organic  muscular  fibres. 
He  now  remembered  that,  already  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  Lacauchie^ 
Gruby,  and  Pelafond  (from  observations  made  by  Lacauchie  on  recently  killed 
animals,  and  by  Gruby  and  Delafond  on  Uving  ones),  attributed  a  power  of 
motion  to  the  intestinal  villi — and  therefore  sought  to  convince  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement. 

After  narcotizing  a  dog,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Professor  Lad- 
wig  of  Zurich — ^by  injecting  a  strong  solution  of  the  diluted  alcoholic  extract  of 
opium  into  the  jugular  vein  until  the  animal  was  entirely  insensible-— Professoc 
Bruecke  laid  open  the  abdominal  cavity  by  cutting  through  the  linea  alba,  a|id 
then  opened  the  small  intestine  in  several  places.  On  now  drawing  a  thi«  blnni 
probe  very  lightly,  but  somewhat  rapidly,  across  the  mucous  membraae,  he  dkh 
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HaMf  M&w  tlM  villi  wlueli  Ind  been  touched  eiiortenijig  end  thiekeniBg  thenir 

selves.  Professor  Bmecke  did  not  see  them  become  long  and  slender  on  irrita* 
tien,  «8  Graby  and  Delafond  pretend  also  to  have  observed ;  and  he  doubts  ^is 
change  of  shape  as  an  active  condition,  sinoe  he  was  unable  to  find  any  circular 
fibres  in  &e  villi.  N<»  did  the  lateral  motions  take  place,  as  described  by 
Gruby  and  Delafond ;  but  he  does  not  deny  their  possibility,  since  they  might 
be  produced  by  the  fibres  on  one  side  of  a  villus  contracting,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  remain  relaxed. 

Pro&ssor  Bniecke,  now  no  longjer  doubting  the  nature  of  the  fibres  observed 
by  him,  sought  to  investigate  their  extent  and  attachment  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  human  subjects  and  dogs,  and  found  that  in  the  villi  he  had  observed 
onl^  the  most  remote  tendrils  (AusBiufer)  of  an  expansive  muscular  system 
which  extended  thxough  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  principal  layer  of  this  muscular  system  is  situated  in  the  stomach  below 
the  pepsin  glands — in  the  small  intestine,  below  the  LieberkUhnian  follicles — 
in  the  great  inteetine,  below  the  glandulae  tubulated  (simplioes  minores  of  BlUun), 
and  consists  of  an  external  la^er  of  longitudinal  and  an  internal  layer  of  (»r- 
cular  fibres.  Situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  (or  internal)  layer,  we 
ha«e  an  irregular  meshwork  of  these  fibres,  which  surround  the  basis  of  ^e 
abov»*named  glands,  and  pass  between  them  to  reach  the  very  sorfaee  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  where  they  are  only  covered  by  the  epit^eliuxu,  basement 
membrane,  and  capillary  vessels.  It  is  to  this  meshwork  and  Ua  UndriU  that 
the  villi  owe  their  contractile  powers. 

Note  by  Dr,  Van  dtr  Byl,f-^hi  sending  this  communication,  I  may  add  that, 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bruecke,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining this  new  muscular  system  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  convincing 
myself  of  the  eontractile  power  of  the  villi.  The  following  remarks  may  per- 
haps aid  those  who  aire  willing  to  repeat  the  observations  described  in  ibis 
paper:— 

L  To  absent  the  CimtraciionB  of  the  Villi. — ^The  intestine  being  slit  open,  we 
must  not  pest  disappointed  if  the  contractions  do  not  take  place  immediately. 
In  the  last'  dog  experimented  on  by  Professor  Bmecke,  the  contractions  of  the 
villi  became  strongest  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  internal  surface  of 
the  intestine  had  been  exposed  to  the  air ;  and,  indeed,  they  may  not  set  in  until 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  they  are  laid  open.  The  contractions  are 
not  to  be  expected  where  the  surface  is  ^anular  (for  here  the  villi  are  already 
contracted,  as  we  may  see  from  their  thick  round  apices) ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
florid  velvet-like  surfaccy  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  transparent  mueus^  will 
exhibit  the  contractile  power  of  the  villi  most  satisfactorily. 

2.  To  demonstraie  tM  Muscular  Fibres  in  the  Fresh  ViUi. — Remove  a  few 
tUM  from  the  intestinal  surface,  and  spread  them  out  on  a  glass  (dissecting 
them  a  little,  if  neocMaryJ.  On  examination  with  the  microscope,  we  usually 
find  some  broken  thr(^ugn,  and  see  the  fibres  hanging  ft'om  the  broken  ex- 
tremity.   With  a  high  power,  we  can  then  examine  the  fibres  individually.. 

3.  Ih  demonstrate  the  Layers  of  this  Muscular  System, — For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  boil  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  common 
vinegar,  after  the  manner  proposed  by  Purkinje,  many  years  ago,  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  the  organs  are  very  thin,  we  wait  untu  the  acid  boils,  and  tnen 
clip  them  in  for  a  few  minutes ; — thick  organs,  however,  are  put  in  when  the 
acid  is  placed  on  the  fire,  and  removed  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Alter  such  boiling, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  spread  out,  and  allowed  to  dry  moderately^ 
When  too  dry,  they  become  very  brittle,  and  it  is  then  extremeljf  difficult  to 
get  good  sections.  Since  the  layers  are  comparatively  very  thin,  for  tbeLi^ 
better  observation  the  sections  should  be  made  obliquelv,  not  perpendicularly^ 
to  obtain  a  greater  wxis^Q^-^Mofnthly  Joum.  Meda.  jSei.»  April,  Io51. 

3.  Experiments  on  the  PanereeUic  Fluid  of  the  Calf  By  M.  J.  L.  LASSAiaNx.^^ 
Since  it  has  been  shovm  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  extracted  &om  the  dog  enjojs 
the  remarkable  property  of  making  an  emulsion  with  oil,  and  of  causing  its 
transformation  into  fatty  acids,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  bodies  of  mammalia,  it  has  become  matter  of  interest  to  e^bmit 
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to  similar  experiments  the  pancreatio  fluid  obtained  from  a  large  herbiYoroos 
animal,  with  the*view  of  ascertaininff  if  it  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

M.  Colin,  director  of  the  anatomical  department  of  the  school  of  Alfort,  having 
procared  some  of  it,  by  the  method  shown  to  him  by  M.  Bernard,  and  which  he 
had  successfully  put  in  practice  with  the  dog,  a  small  quantity  was  sent  to  M. 
Lassaigne,  which  he  immediately  examined. 

The  pancreatic  fluid  of  the  calf,  which  has  an  amber  yellow  colour,  is  inodor- 
ous, is  transparent  and  limpid,  and  possesses  a  tolerably  marked  saline  taste ; 
when  tested  with  reddenea  litmus  paper,  it  restores  the  blue  tint.  Heated,  it 
becomes  opalescent  and  turbid,  and  deposits  some  coagulated  white  flakes,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  made. 

The  small  quantity  at  the  author's  disposal  not  permitting  of  a  direct  analysis, 
he  thought  it  right  to  examine,  in  concert  with  M.  Colin,  the  action  which  it 
exercises  on  oils.  \ 

For  this  purpose  he  divided  it  into  several  portions  in  glass  tubes,  and  added 
to  each  portion  a  drop  of  pure  olive  oil.  The  a^tation  to  which  he  subjected 
the  tubes  formed  no  emulsion — ^the  oil  separatmg  speedily,  and  floating  on 
the  top. 

The  prolongation  of  the  experiment  did  not  produce  any  effect,  even  after 
eight  hours  or  contact  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  the  oil  having  remained 
neutral,  and  the  liquid  preserving  its  primitive  alkalinity.  Subsequently  ex- 
posing these  same  tubes  in  a  salt-water  bath  to  100^  Fahr.,  and  keeping  up  this 
temperature  for  fourteen  hours,  produced  no  change  in  the  properties  of  the  oil, 
or  in  those  of  the  pancreatic  juice  subjected  to  the  experiment. 

This  result  is  opposed  to  that  obtained  from  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog, — 
is  it  constant  in  tne  herbivorous  animal,  or  is  it  an  exceptional  occurrence  due 
to  an  alteration  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  animal,  caused  by  the  painful 
operation  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  ?  The  author  does  not  admit  the  latter 
hypothesis,  seeing  that  the  animal  survived,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in 
health. — Monthly  Joum.,  May  1851,  from  JoumJde  Fhamutcie,  March,  1851. 

4.  Further  Experimenis  on  the  Pancreatic  Juice  of  the  Dog.  By'  M.  J.  L. 
Lassaigne. — ^We  know,  from  the  interesting  experiments  of  MM.  Bernard  and 
Barreswil,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  forming 
an  emulsion  with  fatty  bodies,  either  vegetable  or  animal;  and  of  transforming 
them  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  at  the  temperature  of  from  95*^  to  100°  Fahr. 

M.  Bernard,  in  subsequently  repeating,  at  the  school  of  Alfort,  along  with  M. 
Colin,  the  process  by  the  aid  of  which  he  obtained  the  pancreati<^  fluid  from 
animals,  remitted  to  M.  Lassaigne  a  portion  of  this  juice,  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted himself  from  a  dog  of  middle  size. 

The  experiments  to  which  he  submitted  it  allow  him  to  add  some  facts  to 
those  already  known,  and  of  which  the  principal  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
propositions:— 

1.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  oils  is  produced  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  53°  to  60^  Fahr.  in  some  hours.  In  fact,  on  moistening  several 
points  of  blue  litmus  paper  with  the  emulsion  produced  by  the  olive  oil  and 
pancreatic  juice,  the  moistened  portions  of  the  blue  paper  reddened  shortly, 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  on  exposing  to  the  air;  and  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  was  not  found  necessarv  to  leave  the  mixture  during  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  of  mammalia,  as  has  been 
advanced  by  the  authors  quoted  above. 

2.  The  mixture  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  oil  becomes  acid  at  ordinary  tem^ 
peratures,  as  the  author  has  ascertained  afber  an  experiment  of  similar  du- 
ration. 

3.  This  acidification  is  produced  in  oxygen,  air,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  gases;  the  air  does  not  seem  to  participate  in  this  singular 
change,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  a  force  of  the  same  nature  as  that  designated, 
by  Berzelius,  **  catalytic  force,"  to  explain  certain  reactions  in  organic  and  in- 
organic chemistry. 

4.  The  pancreatic  juice  can  preserve  its  alkalinity  and  property  of  acting  on 
oil  for  several  days. 
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5.  Under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  the  oil  is  modified  by  this  ^uid, 
sugar  and  sum  undergo  no  alteration,  a  circumstance  which  points  out  the 
speciality  oithe  action  which  it  exercises  on  fatty  bodies. — Ibid, 

5.  Absence  of  the  Sternum  in  a  Child  aged  Eleven  Tears, — An  instance  of  this 
rare  deformity  is  related  in  the  ZeUsehrift  far  die  Gesammte  Medicin,,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Benjamin.  The  sternum  was  replaced  by  two  long  narrow  cartilaginous 
bands,  commencing  at  the  clavicle,  and  extending  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  ribs.  Between  the  two  bands  was  a  space  occupied  solely  by  the  sofb 
pturts,  and  which  was  perceptibly  elevated  at  each  systole  of  the  heart.  The 
child's  health  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  respiratory  functions  were  per- 
formed as  in  health. — IVov.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,^  May  28th,  1851. 

6.  Ibial  Absence  of  Uterus. — ^Dr.  Ziehl  records  {Medidnisches  Correspondenz 
Blatt)  an  example  of  this  in  a  woman  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
married  at  thirty  two,  and  until  the  latter  years  of  her  life  had  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  She  had  never  menstruated,  but  had  at  times  a  mucous  discharge 
from  her  vagina.  Her  body  was  well  formed,  breasts  well  developed,  her  voice 
and  manners  those  of  her  sex.  Coitus  had  never  been  completely  accomplished, 
and  she  was  indifierent  to  it.    She  died  of  phthisis. 

On  examination,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  uterus  could  be  found.  The 
external  organs  were  well  developed.  The  vagina  was  so  contracted  as  scarcely 
to  admit  the  index  finger,  and  terminated  at  uie  extent  of  an  inch  in  a  cul-dcr 
sac.  The  FalloDian  tubes  were  in  the  broad  ligaments ;  the  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties were  normal ;  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  tubes  was  open ;  there  was  no 
uterine  opening.  The  ovaries  were  firm  and  dry,  puckered  on  their  surface, 
and  containing  in  their  interior  small  compact  protuberances. — Gaz.  M6d.  de 
Paris,  Jan.  4,  1851. 

7.  On  the  Parovarium  of  the  Female^  the  Analogue  of  the  Epididymis  in  the  Male, 
By  Professor  Kobblt. — The  Wolffian  bodies  are  generally  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  intra-uterine  life,  and  to  disappear  in  both  sexes  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  their  existence.  The  author,  however,  affirms  that  it  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  anatomically,  that  these  organs  in  both  sexes,  generaUy  regarded 
as  temporary,  continue  throughout  life,  and  that  they  do  not  begin  to  waste 
until  alter  the  cessation  of  the  generative  functions.  The  following  paragraphs 
contain  the  pith  of  this  interesting  essay : — 

1.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  intra-uterine  life  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex, 
the  elements  of  both  sexes  in  fact  existing  in  every  individual. 

2.  The  "  generative  gland"  may  become  either  a  testicle  or  an  ovary. 

3.  By  means  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  this  gland,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  canal 
ofMtUler  in  the  female,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  in  the  male, 
each  embryo  assumes  the  attributes  of  one  or  the  other  sex. 

4.  The  sexual  difierence  consists  in  the  development  of  one  of  these  ducts, 
and  the  arrest  of  development  in  the  other. 

5.  In  the  male,  the  Wolffian  body  does  not  disappear  entirely,  but  it  consti- 
tutes in  chief  part  the  epididymis ;  its  cul-de-sac  forming  the  coni  vasculosi  of 
the  epididymis. 

6.  The  superior  culs-de-sac  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  become 
effaced,  or  converted  into  hydatid  vesicles.  The  inferior  culs-de-sao  also  dis- 
appear, or  are  converted  into  vaso  aberrantia  HaUeri. 

7.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  forms  the  canal  of  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens. 

8.  In  the  female  the  Wolffian  bod^  never  entirely  disappears,  but  it  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  discovered  by  Kobelt,  and  called  by  him  the 
jMrovaHum.    This  body  is  placed  between  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube. 

9.  The  culs-de-sac  disappear  or  become  coni  vasculosi  as  in  the  male,  others 
become  the  vesicles  so  otten  observed  in  the  fringes  of  the  Fallopian  tube ; 
others,  again,  the  inferior  ones,  disappear  altogether. 

10.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  arrested  in  its  development. 
The  duct  of  MUller  becomes  the  Fallopian  tube. 
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11.  Hcrmaphroditm  is  caused  by  the  penbtenoe  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
generatiye  tissues. 

[In  connection  with  the  above  we  may  append  the  eonelnsion  respecting  the 
Wolffian  body,  extracted  from  an  inaugural  thesis,  by  Dr.  Follier: — J 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  developed  in  two  distinct  portions  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  originating  in  special  organic  cellules,  and  not  as  an  expansion  of  either 
of  the  allantois  or  of  the  vesicula  umbilicalis.  The  ^nerative  gland  (either 
ovary  or  testicle,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  formed  quite  independentiy  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies.  These  bodies  are  formed  of  tubes,  at  first  straight,  but  after- 
wards becoming  tortuous,  and  ending  in  an  excretory  duct.  The  excretory 
duct  of  the  generative  gland  is  developed  independently  of  that  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies,  whi<m  bodies  are  not  completely  effaced  at  birth.  In  tiie' female  tiiey 
persist  partly  in  the  form  of  small  canals  situated  in  the  broad  ligament,  near  the 
ovary,  and  in  some  instances  appear  in  small  cysts.  In  the  male  the  remains 
of  tiie  body  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  and  consist  of  small 
diverticular  canals,  the  vasa  aberrantia  HaUen,  and  the  hydatid  of  MorgagnL 
The  author  denies  that,  as  Kobelt  asserts,  the  canalicules  of  the  Wolffian  body 
form  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicle. — Promncial  Med.  and  Surg,  Jaurn,,  May 
14th,  from  Eecherchea  nor  let  Corps  de  Wolff,  1850. 
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.    8.  On  w-caUed  Chylous  Urine.    By  H.  Bxncb  Jones,  M.  D.,  &c.---The  defi"* 
nitioa  given  of  chylous  urine  is,  that  it  is  urine  which  is  white  from  the  sus- 

Eension  of  fatty  matter  in  it.  An  opportunity  of  observing  a  case  of  this  disease 
aving  occurred  to  the  author,  be  was  led  to  make  the  experiments  described 
in  this  paper.  A  harness-maker,  nt.  32,  half-caste,  who  had  lived  in  London 
for  twelve  years,  had  been  passing  such  water  for  nine  months.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  water  made  at  2  P.  M.  it  solidified,  looking,  in  ten  minutes,  like 
blano-mange.  It  was  very  feebly  acid,  contained  fibrin,  albumen,  blood^glob- 
uies,  and  fat;  specific  gravity  bb  1015.    1000  grs.  of  this  urine  gave — 

44.42  grs.  total  solid  residue. 
8.01  grs.  total  ash. 
14.03  grs.  albumen. 
8.37  grs.  fat. 

13.26  grs.  urea  and  extractive  matter. 
.75  grs.  loss. 
955.58  grs.  water. 

In  order  to  watch  the  variations  produced  by  food  and  exercise  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  urine,  every  time  the  urine  was  made,  for  five  days  and  nights, 
it  was  passed  into  botties  marked  with  the  hour.  From  these  observations, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  days,  it  was  evident 
that  the  fibrin  and  albumen  appear  in  the  urine  when  no  f&t  is  there,  and  that 
the  albuminous  urine  occurs  before  food  has  been  taken,  and  disappears  during 
the  night  with  perfect  rest  Thus,  the  fourth  day,  at  7h.  15m.  A.  M.,  on  first 
getting  up,  the  urine  contained  the  slightest  trace  of  albumen.  The  specific 
gravitv  ==  1027 ;  the  jjrecipitate  by  alcohol  =  0.8  gr.  per  1000  grs.  urine. 

At  9h.  50m.  A*  M.,  just  before  breakfast,  the  urine  formed  a  solid  coagulum, 
free  from  fatty  matter,  but  contained  a  visible  deposit  of  blood.  Specific  gravity 
aas  1015.6 ;  the  precipitate  by  alcohol  »=  14.1  grs.  per  1000  grs.  of  urine. 

At  11  A.  M.,  the  urine  was  chylous  or  white  firom  fatty  matter. 

Further  experiments  on  the  infiuence  of  rest  and  motion  in  lessening  or  in- 
creasing the  albumen  in  the  urine  previous  to  food  are  then  given. 

On  five  different  mornings,  by  rising  early  or  late,  and  by  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  urine  by  alcohol,  the  influence  of  rest  and  motion  was  deter* 
mined.  The  author  states  that  he  could  fix  beforehand  whether  the  urine 
should  be  albuminous  or  not,  by  directing  the  patient  to  get  up,  or  to  lie  still. 
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The  patient  was  bled,  and  the  serum  was  opalescent,  bat  did  not  clear  with 
ether ;  the  blood  contained  no  excess  of  fat.    lOOO  parts  of  blood  gave — 

2.63  grs.  fibrin. 
159.3    grs.  blood-globules. 
78.1    grs.  solids  of  serum. 
240.03  grs.  total  residue. 
759.97  grs.  water. 

The  urine  made  the  same  day  was  examined  at  diflTerent  hours ;  that  made 
immediatelj  before  the  bleeding  was  quite  white,  and  that  made  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards  was  very  milky  also.  Specific  gravity  a=s  1018.  1000  grs.  of 
<irine  gave — 

56.87  grs.  total  residue. 
10.80  grs.  total  ash. 
13.95  grs.  albumen. 
7.46  grs.  fat. 
24.06  grs.  urea,  &c. 

.60  gr.  loss. 
943.13  grs.  water. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experiments  are — 

1.  That  so-called  chylous  urine,  besides  fat,  may  contain  albumen,  fibrin, 
and  healthy  blood-globules. 

2.  That,  although  the  fat  passes  off  in  the  urine  after  food  is  taken,  yet  the 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  blood-globules  are  thrown  out  before  any  food  has  been 
taken.  During  perfect  rest,  the  albumen  ceases  to  be  excreted ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  in  quantity  in  the  urine  even  after  food  is  taken,  provided  there  is  per- 
fect rest.  A  short  time  after  rising  early,  the  urine  may  coagulate  spontane- 
ously, although  no  fat  is  present :  and  this  may  happen  previous  to  food,  when 
the  urine  is  free  from  fat. 

3.  Though  the  urine  made  just  before  and  a  short  time  after  bleeding  was  as 
milky  as  it  usually  was  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  yet  the  serum  of  the  blood 

-was  not  milky:  it  did  not  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fat  than  healthy  blood 
does. 
The  general  results  are — 

1.  That  the  most  important  changes  in  the  urine  in  this  disease  takd  place 
independently  of  the  infiuence  of  digestion. 

2.  That  the  urine  in  one  respect  only  resembles  chyle,  and  that  is  in  con- 
tiuning,  after  digestion,  a  large  quantity  of  fat  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division. 
The  supposition  that  the  disease  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  blood,, 
which  IS  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  carrying  with  it  albumen,  fibrin,  blood- 
globules,  and  salts,  is  altogether  disproved,  both  by  actual  analyses  of  the 
blood,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  jelly-like  coagulum  in  the  urine 
when  no  white  fatty  matter  can  be  seen  to  be  present.  ' 

3.  The  disease  consists  in  some  change  in  the  kidney  by  which  fibrin,  albu- 
men, blood-globules,  and  salts  are  allowed  to  pass  out,  whenever  the  circulation 
through  the  kidney  is  increased ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  fat  is  present  in  the 
blood,  it  escapes  also  into  the  urine.  That  this  change  of  structure  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  post-mortem  examination,  Dr.  Prout  long  since  de- 
monstrated ;  and  in  a  case  of  this  disease  which  was  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  was  examined  at  Plymouth,  no  disease  of  the  kidney  was  observed.  From 
the  total  absence  of  fibrinous  casts  $t  the  tubes  from  the  urine,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  by  the  microscope  a  difference  may  be  detected  in  the  structure  of 
the  mammary  processes,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys. 
— FhUosophical  Transactions,  1850. 

9.  Remarks  on  the  Cooking  and  Preserving  of  Meat,  By  Prof.  Liebig. — The 
WW  that  broth  derives  its  nourishing  properties  essentially  from  the  dissolved 
eelatin — an  opinion  which  has  frequently  been  discountenanced  in  practice-^ 
IS  shown  by  this  investigation  to  be  completely  untenable.  The  gelatin  imparts 
no  taste  to  broth,  and  forms  by  far  too  insignificant  a  portion  to  allow  of  its 
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nutritiouB  properties  being  dependent  upon  it.  Chopped  beef,  or  veal,  pre- 
Tiously  exhausted  in  the  cold,  when  boiled  for  five  hours,  yielded  to  the  broth, 
the  former  0.5  per  cent,  and  the  latter  1.5  per  cent,  of  soluble  constituentSf 
of  which  gelatine  formed,  at  most,  but  one-half.  On  the  contrary,  this  inyesii- 
gation  confirms  the  view  of  Prout,  that  the  peculiar  constituents  of  broth  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  flesh,  and  are  by  no  means  merely  products  of  the  process 
of  eoullition.  The  residue  of  the  chopped  muscular  flesh  of  different  animals 
— ^as  of  the  fox  and  ox — after  having  been  exhausted  in  the  cold,  cannot  be  did- 
tingnished  the  one  from  the  other ;  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  flesh,  especially 
its  flavour,  depending  entirely  upon  the  soluble  constituents  which  are  found 
in  the  broth. 

The  researches  of  Liebig  offer  a  simple  and  convenient  method  of  preparing, 
in  a  few  minutes,  a  broth  of  the  highest  nutritive  properties.    Finely-cnopped 


lean  beef  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  left,  if  possible,  to 
macerate  fox  a  short  time,  and  the  whole  then  slowly  heated  to  ebullition. 
After  gently  boiling  for  some  minutes,  the  clear  broth  separates  from  the 
coagulated  albumen,  and  from  the  muscular  fibre,  which  has  now  assumed  a 
sinewy  appearance.  After  straining,  it  requires  only  to  be  seasoned,  and 
slightly  coloured  with  burnt  onions,  or  with  caramel.  The  colouring  of  the 
broth  IS  nothing  but  a  concession  to  the  common  prejudice,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  well  dispensed  with.  By  evaporation  m  a  water-bath,  or  at  a  still 
lower  temperature,  the  broth  becomes  spontaneouslv  coloured,  and  leaves 
behind  a  brown  extract,  possessing  a  delicate  odour  of  roasted  meat ;  this  ex- 
tract, when  dissolved  in  about  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  flavoured  with  salt, 
yields,  at  any  moment,  a  most  excellent  broth.  The  advantage  of  extract  of 
flesh  for  the  nutrition  of  invalids,  its  use  in  hospitals,  or  in  field  service,  as  well 
as  in  domestic  economy,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  We  see,  likewise,  that  bone- 
broth,  broth-tablets,  &c.,  bein^  preparations  essentially  different  ^om  a  true 
broth  from  flesh,  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  it  as  articles  of  food. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  extract  of  flesh  bears  somewhat  too  high  a  price. 
It  appears,  however,  to  offer  a  new  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  settlements  in  America  and  Australia,  who  might  successfully  pre- 
pare it  from  their  cattle  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  send  it  to  the  markets  of  our 
crowded  populations. 

As  to  toe  cooking  of  meat,  it  follows  that  to  prepare,  by  boilins,  a  rich  broth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  savoury  houUli,  is  perfectly  impossible.  After  pre- 
paring broth  to  the  above  directions,  the  meat  which  remains  is  perfectly  un- 
palatable, tasteless,  and  tough,  and  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  the  boiled  beef 
of  our  tables.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  desirable  to  leave  in  the  boiled  meat 
the  ^eatest  amount  of  nutrition  and  flavour,  it  must  be  at  once  plunged  into 
boiling  water.  If  the  temperature,  after  some  minutes,  be  reduced  to  about 
158°  Fahr.  by  the  addition  of  cold  water,  and  the  water  maintained  at  that 
temperature  until  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  this  purpose  will  have  been  fulfilled.  If  it  be  perfectlv  established  that 
pure  flesny  fibre— viewed  independently  of  the  juice— instead  of  being  softened 
bv  boiling,  is  converted  into  a  homy  or  sinewy  mass,  it  is  evident  that  this 
change  is  prevented  by  two  different  means  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  cooking 
meat:  in  the  first  place,  by  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  piece  of  meat 
never  reaching  the  boiling  heat;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  its  being,  never- 
theless, sufficiently  high  to  coagulate  the  albumen  which  surrounds,  and,  to  a  ' 
certain  extent,  protects  the  fibre.  The  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  meat 
is  not  only  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  al||umen  (132°  Fahr.),  but  must  attain 
even  the  point  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  (from  149*»  to  158°  Fahr.). 

The  investigation  of  Liebig  exhibits  the  process  of  salting  meat  under  a  per- 
fectly new  aspect.  The  "  bnne,"  which  meat  and  dry  salt  form  when  togetner, 
amounts  to  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  juice  of  the  meat,  and  contains 
the  chief  constituents  of  concentrated  broth.  The  brine  presents  an  acid  re- 
action, and,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  albumen  present,  coagulates  when  boiled; 
it  contains,  moreover,  phosphoric  acid,  lactic  acid,  a  large  amount  of  potassa, 
kreatinine,  and,  doubtlessly,  also  kreatine.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
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ihat  saltine  diminishes  the  Btitritioas  properties  of  meat,  by  the  amount  of  con- 
stituents which  pass  into  the  brine ;  hence  the  explanation  of  the  well-known 
injurious  effect  on  health  produced  by  the  continued  consumption  of  salt  meat. 
— Liebig's  Eqnni,  vol.  ii. 

10.  On  the  Oxidation  of  Ammonia  in  the  Human  Body,  with  some  Remarks  on 
Nitrification,  By  H.  B.  Jones,  M.  D. — 'Die  author  having  shown,  in  a  paper 
lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  effect  of  tartrate  oi  am- 
monia on  the  acidity  of  the  urine  was  totally  different  from  that  of  tartrate  of 
potash,  and  that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  did  not 
produce  any  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
acidity  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  such  doses,  repeated  the  ex- 
periments with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  hoping  to  obtain  more  decided  results. 
Although,  from  these  experiments,  it  was  again  apparent  that  no  diminutio^i 
of  the  acid  reaction  resulted  from  takine  carbonate  of  ammonia,  yet  the  fact 
of  any  great  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  could  not  be  determined.  In 
his  former  paper,  the  author  suggested  that  an  inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  urine  would  probably  give  the  solution  of  this  unexpected 
effect  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  he  was  led  to  undertake  the  experiments 
described  in  the  present  paper  with  a  view  of  detecting  the  presence  of  that 
acid  under  particular  circumstances. 

The  indigo  test  for  nitric  acid  being  more  delicate  than  the  protosulphate  of 
iron  test,  it  wi^s  chiefly  employed ;  but  a  mixture  of  starch,  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  was  found  to  be  a 
far  more  delicate  test  than  either.  Beginning  with  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  potash 
added  to  10  oz.  of  urine,  it  was  found  at  last  Uiat  as  litUe  as  1  gr.  of  nitre  to  10 
oz.  of  urine  could  be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  clearness  when 
the  starch  test  was  used;  but  this  quantity  could  not  be  detected  as  surely  by 
the  indigo  test. 

Experiments  are  described  in  which  carbonkte  of  ammonia  was  given,  in 
doses  varying  from  40  grs.  to  7  grs.,  to  a  healthy  man  in  whose  urine  no  nitrie 
acid  could  previously  be  detected ;  and  the  urine  was  tested  at  intervals  of 
several  hours  after  each  dose.  From  these  it  appears  that  10  grs.  was  the 
smallest  quantity  that  gave  decided  evidence  of  nitric  acid  by  both  tests. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  taken,  small 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  passed  off  in  the  urine,  the  author  made  similar  experi- 
ments with  tartrate  of  ammonia,  administered  in  doses  of  60  and  40  ^s. ;  and 
in  each  case  the  starch  test  gave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
urine  some  hours  after.  Similar  experiments  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia  are 
next  described ;  and  in  these  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  urine  was  readily 
detected  three  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  dose,  even  when  it  was  so 
small  as  10  grs. 

By  an  experiment  described  in  the  paper,  it  was  shown  that,  by  a  simple 
combustion  of  ammonia  out  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  nitnc  acid  was 
produced.  From  other  experiments  it  appears  that  urea,  also,  by  oxidation^ 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  gives  rise  to  nitric  acid. 

Having  found  that  nitric  acid  was  produced  more  readily  and  frequently  than 
had  been  supposed  to  be  the  case,  the  author  was  led  to  try  whether  combus- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  without  ammonia  could  not  give  nitric  acid.  The 
presence  of  this  acid  was,  in  consequence,  detected  in  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  alcohol,  of  coal,  of  a  wax  candle,  and  of  hydrogen. 

As  this  led  to  the  supposition  that  nitric  acid  might  exist  in  rain-water  at  all 
times,  experiments  were  made  on  the  rain-water  collected  on  wet  days  in  London, 
and  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  was  discovered  by  the  starch  and  also  by  the 
indigo  test. 

The  conclusions  the  author  comes  to  from  his  experiments  are  :*-> 

1.  That  the  action  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  body,  not  only  on  hydrogen, 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  but  also  on  nitrogen. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  of  combustion,  out  of  the  body  and  in  the  body,  if  am« 
monia  be  present,  it  will  be  converted  partly  into  nitric  acid. 
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3.  That  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  not  indifferent  in  ordinary  cases  of  eomhns- 
"tion,  but  that  it  gires  rise  to  minate  quantities  of  nitric  acid. 

He  furthei'  remarks,  that  the  prediction  of  nitric  acid  from  ammonia  in  the 
body  adds  another  to  many  instances  of  the  action  of  oxygen  in  man;  and 
that  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  in  the  urine  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  blood  is  being  freed  from  ammogia,  or  from  substances  closely  related  to 
it,  as  urea,  or  possibly  caffeine  and  other  alkaloids. — MorUKly  Joum»  Med.  Sci^ 
May  1851. 
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11.  New  Experiments  on  ike  Woarara  Poigon.  By  MM.  Cl.  Bernard  and 
Pelouzb.— It  appears  from  these  experiments,  an  account  of  which  was  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  that  the  action  of  the  woorara  is  in- 
stantaneous when  it  is  injected  directly  intp  the  vessels.  When  the  jugular 
vein  of  dogs  and  rabbits  has  been  thus  injected,  the  animals  have  died  as  if 
struck  with  lightning,  without  screams  or  convulsions.  If  the  woorara  is  in- 
troduced under  the  skin  in  solid  fragments  or  in  solution,  its  action  is  not  so 
rapid,  and  in  proportion  with  th0  size  of  the  animal  and  the  dose.  Birds  and 
mammalia  die  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  takes  several  hours  to  destroy  a  reptile 
with  the  poison.  Birds  and  dogs  do  not  seem  immediately  affected  after  the 
puncture:  the  former  fly  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  fall  and  die  without  a 
struggle ;  the  latter  walk  about  at  first,  then  lie  down  as  if  tired,  and  seem  to 
fall  asleep  and  die  imperceptibly.  Galvanism  has,  after  death,  no  influence  on 
the  nerves,  the  blood  is  black,  refuses  to  coagulate,  and  is  no  longer  reddened 
by  the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  woorara  may  without  danger  be  ingested  into  the  digestive  canal,  but  if 
the  poison  be  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  introduced  under  the  skin,  it  takes 
effect.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  woorara  is  not  decomposed  in  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  merely  dissolved  in  that  organ,  but  the  mucous  membrane  does  not 
absorb  it.  A  simple  experiment  will  prove  that  this  property  of  mucous  mem- 
branes is  of  ft  purely  pnysical  and  not  a  vital  nature.  If  a  piece  of  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  is  adapted  to  a  glass  tube,  with  the  mucous  sui^ 
lace  turned  outwardly,  a  watery  solution  of  sugar  having  been  introduced  into 
the  tube,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  if  it  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
woorara,  endosmosis  will  have  taken  place,  but  no  woorara  has  traversed  the 
membrane.  The  poison  will,  however,  penetrate  the  membrane  if  the  latter 
be  not  fresh,  and  the  contact  last  very  long. — Lancet  15th  March,  1851. 

12.  Preparation  of  Atropine  by  means  of  Chloroform. — The  following  method 
of  employing  chloroform  for  the  nurpose  of  separating  organic  alkalies  has  been 
proposed  by  M.  RABouftDiK,  of  Orleans : — 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  belladonna  is  heated  until  the  albumen  coagu- 
lates, and  then  filtered.  To  the  cold,  clear  fluid  are  added  4  scruples  of  caustic 
potass  and  30  scruples  of  chloroform  per  pint ;  the  whole  is  then  agitated  for  a 
minute  and  allowed  to  depose.  In  half  an  hour  the  chloroform  deposes,  charged 
with  atropine,  under  the  appearance  of  a  greenish  oil.  The  supernatant  fluid 
is  now  decanted  and  replaced  by  some  water ;  the  latter  is  also  decanted,  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  the  water  comes  off  limpid.  The  solution  of  atro- 
pine in  chloroform  is  now  distilled  in  a  sand-bath,  until  all  the  chloroform  has 
passed  off,  and  tlie  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  takes  up  the  atropine.  To  obtain  the  latter  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  we 
add  carbonate  of  potass  in  excess,  collect  the  residue,  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporate  the  latter.— rifcci.  Times,  May  24th,  1851,  from  the  Bulletin  de  I'h- 
stUut, 
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MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 

13.  Value  of  Vaccination, — [Dr.  Guy,  in  his  interesting  lectures  on  public 
health,  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Medical  THmes,  has  brought  forward 
the  following  striking  statements  illustrative  of  the  great  value  of  vaccination, 
and)  of  the  vast  saving  of  human  life  and  human  suffering  it  has  been  the  means 
of  effecting : — ] 

In  the  history  of  small-pox,  we  have  three  different  periods  to  compare  with 
each  other:  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation;  a  period  during 
which  inoculation  was  practiced ;  and  a  period  during  which  inoculation  was 
'sunerseded  by  vaccination.  As  inoculation  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1721,  the  deaths  from  small-poz  during  the  ten  years  endine  1719  will  fairly 
represent  the  mortality  occasioned  by  small-pox,  unmodified  hj  the  practice  of 
inoculation.  Now,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  practice  of  inoculation  did 
not  gain  much  ground  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  did 
not  become  general  in  England  till  the  last  quarter  of  that  century.  Hence  the 
ten  years  from  1740  to  1749,  inclusive,  will  correspond  to  the  introduction  of 
inoculation  into  partial  use ;  and  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1799,  inclusive, 
will  mark  the  time  when  it  was  largely  and  generally  practiced.  In  like 
inanner,  the  ten  years  from  1810  to  1819,  inclusive,  will  represent  a  period 
during  which  inoculation  was  to  a  great  extent,  though  by  no  means  altogether, 
superseded  by  vaccination.  The  ten  years  from  18^  to  1849,  inclusive,  will 
represent  a  period  when  small-pox  inoculation,  having  fallen  into  entire  disuse, 
and  been  even  declared  an  illegal  practice,  vaccination  has  come  to  be  the  only 
preventive  of  small-pox  employed  or  permitted.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten, that  large  numbers  of  persons  still  remain  unvaccinated,  though  the 
greatest  possible  facilities  are  onered  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and 
niat  without  charge  to  the  poor. 

I  have  arranged  the  deaths  by  small-pox  for  the  five  periods  of  ten  years  each 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  in  a  tabular  form,  so  that  the  numbers  may  admit  of 
easy  comparison. 


Dealbi  Arom 

Smali-pox. 


Estimated  Popalation 
within  the  BiHs  of 

Mortality 
(liinit*  in  1726.) 


Deaths 

fVom  Small-poz 

in  a  million 

uhebitantg. 


}•  Ten  years  ending' 

1719,    before    in- ^21,228  675,691  31,416 

.   ooulation   

2.  Ten  years  ending ' 
1749,   inoculation  V  20,029  708,188  28,282 
pwrtially  practiced  I 

3.  Ten  years  ending 
1799,    inocuktion  V  17»685  773,344  22,863 
in  general  use    . .  i 

4.  Ten  years  ending 
1819,  vaccination  |-   8,334  1,035,865  8,045 
in  general  use    . 

5.  Ten  years  ending' 
1849,    inoculation 

Bupersededbyvac-)-  9,174  1,912,172  4,798 

cination      (whole 
metropolis) 

.  A  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  coincident  with 
the  partial  practice  of  inoculation ;  a  still  more  marked  decrease  under  the 
more  general  use  of  that  palliative ;  but  a  far  more  remarkable  falling  aff  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  concurrently  with  the  introduction  and  ex- 
tension of  vaccination :  such  are  the  results  stamped  on  the  very  face  of  the 
table  which  you  have  before  you, — ^results  fully  harne  out  by  Mr.  Farr,  who 
says  that,  <*  In  1771  to  1780,  not  less  than  5  in  1000  died  annually  from  small* 
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pox;  while  in  1801  to  1810,  the  mortality  sank  to  2;  and  in  1831  to  1835,  to 
0.83/'  or  lets  tiian  1  in  1000. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the  second  and  third 
periods  of  ten  years,  is  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  tne  views  of  the  supporters 
of  inociflation,  who  affirm  that  that  practice,  though  objectionable  in  one  point 
of  view,  was  on  the  whole  beneficial. 

That  inoculation  may  really  have  been  the  means  of  saving  life  to  some  extent 
does  not  seem  altogether  improbable,  when  we  bear  in  mmd  that  in  place  of 
the  mortality  of  one  in  four,  which  attended  the  small-pox  caught  in  the  usual 
way,  the  loss  under  inoculation,  when  skilfully  and  carefally  j>rac1aced,  did  not 
exceed  one  in  500.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mischief  which  inocula- 
tion wrought  by  spreading  the  disease  amone  those  who  might  never  have 
caueht  the  natural  small-pox,  was  counteracted  by  the  good  it  effected  in  re- 
ducing the  danger  to  a  very  insignificant  amount.  But  even  admitting  the 
justice  of  this  compensation,  the  benefit  really  due  to  inoculation  does  not 
exceed  the  saving  of  8500  lives  in  31,500 ;  whereas  the  boon  conferred  by 
vaccination  is  represented  by  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  from  nearly  23,000 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1799  (the  very  heyday  of  inoculation)  to  8000,  and  then 
to  less  than  5000,  being  a  saving  of  Lfe  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  effect- 
ed by  inoculation.  ' 

But  the  superiority  of  vaccination  over  inoculation  is  only  nartially  and 
imperfectly  represented  by  the  greater  saving  of  life  which  it  enects.  It  has 
the  great  additional  merit  of  requiring  no  preparation  or  confinement,  of  pro- 
ducing very  trifling  indisposition,  and  of  entailing  no  danger.  Above  all, 
it  is  free  from  the  great  objection  to  inoculation,  that,  while  it  mitigates  the 
disease  in  the  individual,  it  brings  the  infection  home  to  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  unprotected,  and  who  might  never  have  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  the  natural  small-pox. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  the  account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  legislature  was  perfectly  justified  in  rendering  the  performance  of  inocula- 
tion a  legal  offence,  and  in  giving,  by  the  appointment  of  public  vaccinators,  to 
be  remunerated  by  a  moderate  fixed  'charge,  large  facilities  for  carrying  the 
blessing  of  vaccination  to  the  very  doors  of  the  poor. 

But,  undisputed  as  is  the  superiority  of  vaccination,  and  undoubted  as  are  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred,  they  are  small  indeed  compared  to  those  which  it  was 
calculated  to  bestow  if  the  practice  of  it  had  been  as  universal  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  It  was  the  cherished  opinion  of  Jenner  himself  that  we  possess  in 
vaccination  a  means  of  entirely  eradicating  the  small-pox,  and  some  facts  are 
on  record  which  seem  fully  to  bear  him  out  in  that  view  of  the  case.  Thus,  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  tells  us  that  he  was  informed,  on  good  authoriW,  **  that  vaccina- 
tion had  been  practiced  with  so  much  energy  and  success  in  Lima  that  for  the 
last  twelve  months  there  had  occurred  not  only  no  deaths  from,  but  no  cases  of 
small-pox ;  that  the  new-bom  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  as  regularly  to 
the  vaccination-house  as  to  the  font  of  baptism ;  that  the  small-pox  is  entirely 
extinguished  all  over  Peru,  nearly  so  in  (]fhili,  and  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
pulsory interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  promote  vaccination.'' 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  ^oes  on  to  say,  "It  is  now  matter  of  irrefragable  historical 
evidence,  that  vaccination  possesses  powers  adequate  to  the  great  end  proposed 
by  its  meritorious  discoverer  in  his  first  promulgation  of  it  in  1798,  namely,  the 
total  extirpation  of  small-pox.  The  first  proof  of  this  was  at  Vienna,  where,  in 
1804,  no  cases  occurred  except  two  strangers,  who  came  into  the  city  with  the 
disease  upon  them.  In  1805,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  death  from  it  in 
Copenhagen.'' 

1  quote  this  more  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  small-pox  in  Den- 
mark from  a  MS.  of  Jenner's,  published  by  Dr.  Baron  in  his  Life  of  Jenneir. 
**  From  the  year  1762  to  1792,  the  number  that  died  of  small-pox  in  the  Danish 
dominions  amounted  to  9728.  About  the  year  1802,  vaccination  was  first  in- 
troduced, and  the  practice  became  general,  but  not  universal;  however,  fifty- 
eight  persons  only  died  of  the  smafl-pox  to  the  year  1810.  Vaccination,  by 
command  of  the  king,  was  now  universally  adopted,  and  small-pox  inoculation 
prohibited.    And  from  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1819,  not  a  single  case  of 
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tmall-poz  has  oocurred."  From  the  same  MS.  I  quote  the  following  passage : 
'*From  Bombay,  I  learn  the  small-pox  is  there  completely  iBubdued,  not  a  single 
case  haying  occurred  for  the  last  two  years/' 

"  Dr.  Saceoy  the  indefatigable  superintendeat  of  vaccination,  in  Lombardy 
I  resame  my  quotation  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane),  stated,  in  his  annual  report, 
td  of  Jan.  1808,  that  small-pox  had  entirely  disappeared  in  all  the  large  towns 
in  that  country ;  and  that  m  the  great  city  of  Milan  it  had  not  appeared  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  so  favourably  known  for  his  hieh  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  and  literary  acquirements,  testifies  that,  after  a  vigorous 
perseverance  in  vaccination  for  six  years,  the  small-pox  had  disappeared  in 
that  city  and  the  whole  surrounding  districts,  and  that,  when  casually  introduced 
by  strangers,  it  did  not  spread,  the  inhabitants  not  being  susceptible.  The 
central  committee  in  Parfs  testify,  in  their  report  of  1809,  that  the  small-poz 
had  been  extinguished  at  Lyons  and  other  districts  of  France."  '*  These  (I  still 
quote  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane)  are  selected  as  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  extirpating  power.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  if,  at 
the  first  moment  of  this  singiuar  discovery,  at  any  moment  since,  at  the  present 
or  any  future  moment,  mankind  were  sufficiently  wise  and  decided  to  vaccinate 
the  whole  of  the  human  species  who  have  not  gone  through  the  small-pox,  from 
that  moment  would  this  most  loathsome  and  afflicting  of  all  the  scourges  of 
humanity  be  instantaneously  and  forever  banished  from  the  earth.''  If  for 
this  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  view  of  the  case,  we  substitute  (what  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  probably  intended  to  affirm)  that  if  in  any  way  it  could  be  brought  about 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  a  term  of  jears,  could  be  vaccinated,  small- 
pox would  gradually  die  out,  and  ultimately  disappear,  like  a  fire  extinguished 
for  want  of  fuel,  we  should  be  stating  what  all  experience  and  analogy  seem  to 
warrant.  In  our  own  country,  we  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  had  any  proof 
afforded  us  of  the  extirpating  power  of  vaccination.  But  we  have  had  some 
striking  and  encouraging  illustrations  of  the  power  of  vaccination  when  sys- 
tematically practiced.  The  army  affords  us  one  such  instance.  In  Her  Majesty's 
dragoon  guards  and  dragoon  reeiments,  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  are  submitted  to  inspection,  and  vaccinated  without  exception,  if  that 
operation  is  found  to  have  been  omitted,  **  the  deaths  from  small-pox  during  a 
period  of  seven  and  a  quarter  years,  in  an  average  annual  strength  of  6165  men, 
were  only  three — a  proportion  which  would  represent  an  annual  mortality  of  1 
in  14,90(r adult  males  I'^ 

The  value  of  vaccination  is  shown  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  the  ex- 
perience of  certain  severe  epidemics  of  small-pox,  which  have  taken  place  since 
vaccination  came  into  general  use  in  this  country.  There  was  such  an  epidemic 
in  Scotland  in  1818-1819,  when  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cases  showed  tnat,  out 
of  205  cases  occurring  in  persons  unprotected  either  by  vaccination  or  previous 
small-pox,  50  died,  being  one  death  in  every  four  cases ;  out  of  71  cases  in  which 
small-pox  had  occurred  a  second  time,  there  were  three  deaths,  or  one  in  23 ; 
while  out  of  310  cases,  occurring  after  vaccination,  one  only  died  I  In  this 
instance,  then,  the  protecting  power  of  vaccination  proved  to  be  more  than  13 
times  as  great  as  the  protecting  power  of  small-pox  itself.  A  similar  result  was 
established  in  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  occurred  at  Marseilles  in  1828. 
Jt  was  estimated  that  the  population  consisted  of  8000  unprdteeted  persons ;  of 
2000  who  had  been  inoctUat&i,  and  of  30,000  who  had  been  vctcciiutted.  Now, 
of  these  8000  unprotected  persons,  4000,  or  one-half,  were  attacked  by  small- 
pox ;  of  the  2000  who  had  been  inoculated,  20  were  attacked,  being  1  in  100 ; 
and  of  the  30,000  who  had  been  vaccinated,  2000,  or  1  in  15,  were  attacked. 
The  mortality  of  the  several  classes  was  as  follows :  Of  the  4000  unprotected 
T>ersons,  1000,  or  1  in  4,  died ;  of  the  20  inoculated  persons,  4,  or  1  in  5  ;  of  the 
2000  vaccinated  persons,  20,  or  1  in  1000 ! '  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  is  less  effectual  in  preventing  small-pox  than  that  of  inocula- 
tion ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  disease,  when  it  does  occur  after  vaccination, 
is  of  so  mild  a  character  as  to  destroy  only  1  life  for  every  20  sacrificed  by 
small-pox  occurring  after  inoculation. 

The  relative  value  of  vaccination  and  inoculation,  and  the  proportional  risk 
of  the  protected  and  unprotected,  will  be  best  seen  by  supposing  15,000  unpro- 
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teoted,  inoculated,  and  Taoeiaated  parsons,  respeetively,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  catehing  small-pox.  The  resold  as  regards  these  seyeral  parties  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  table : — 

UspTOteeted.  Inoenlatad.         VaeeiMled. 

15000  15000             15000 

Attacks 7500  150                1000 

Deaths 1875  30                  10 

Ratio  of  attacks          1  in  2  1  in  100  1  in  15 
Ratio  of  deaths 

to  attacks....          1  in  4  1  in  5  1  in  100 

In  order  to  ibrm  a  jnst  idea  of  the  eaperieriiy  of  Taooinaiioii,  we  must  not 
forget  to  add  to  the  liTes  sared  by  it,  the  blindness,  deformity,  and  lingering 
delnlity  whieh  it  is  the  means  of  preyenting  in  those  eases  which  do  not  prove 
falsi ;  for  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  these  untoward  consequences  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  being  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
whera  the  mortality  is  highest. 

14.  iJoH  of  SmdUrPox  recurring  a  third  iims  after  Vaeemahsn,  when  U  prowd 
fatal, — Dr.  tfoBx  Webstbr  commuBieated  an  example  of  this  to  the  Royal  Medi- 
eal  and  Ghirurgical  Society,  Feb.  26, 1851.  After  aUuding  to  the  fact  that 
hooping'oough,  mearies^  and  scarlatina  generally  occur  only  onee  during  the 
tifeame  of  an  indiTidual,  exceptions,  neverChelesS|  to  the  aboive  rule,  as  well  in 
these  compkints  lis  in  small-pox,  have  been  recorded  by  authors.  Three  well* 
marked  examples  of  the  recurrence  of  smallpox  met  with  in  the  same  family 
are  related,  one  of  which  terminated  fatidly.  The  case  especially  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Webstor  was  that  of  H.  N,  N-~^,  who  had  been  vacciaatod  satisfactorily  in 
1827,  when  three  months  old.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  he  became 
attacked  by  small*pox  in  1833,  along  with  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  like* 
Wise  yaccinatod.  Both  patients  recoyered,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of 
the  matter  till  1838,  when  the  two  lads  were  agaim  attacked  by  yariola,  along 
with  another — ^that  is,  a  third — ^brother,  likewise  regularly  yaccinated.  How- 
eyer,  all  three  got  quite  well  in  due  time.  8ubse(]^«eBtly,  Mr«  H.  N.  N— — *, 
whose  case  is  now  just  mentioned,  went  to  India  m  the  Company s  service, 
where  he  was  seised,  in  April  last,  with  the  usual  and  well-marked  symptoms 
of  small-pox,  which  soon  became  confluent,  and  proved  fatal  at  Dharwarinth, 
on  the  Idth  of  that  month ;  this  makine  the  third  time  this  gentleman  had  been 
attacked  by  variola,  although  previous^  vaccinated, 

15.  Can  of  Confluent  BmdUrFbx  after  a  third  Vmccination.'^lhe  following 
ease  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medical  and'ChirurgicM 
Society  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Stbwaet.  A  gentleman  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  five  years  apprenticed  to  a  gentleman  in  extensive  general  practice  in 
Devonshire,  had  been  most  successfully  vaccinated  when  six  months  old.  Re- 
quiring to  attend  variolous  oases,  he  had  the  operation  repeated  in  Julv,  1849, 
without  effect,  and  again  in  May,  1850,  with  much  irritetion,  inflammation,  and 
swelling  of  the  arm,  the  lymph  from  the  vesicle  not  communicating  the  disease. 
He  came  to  London  to  begin  his  medical  studies  on  the  13th  of  October  last, 
having  been  exposed  to  infection  the  same  morning.  The  train  of  premcv* 
nitory  symptoms  set  in  on  the  15th,  and  was  followed  (on  the  17tii)  by  the 
appearance  of  a  closely  packed  eruption  of  papulsB  all  over  the  body.  For  four 
successive  nights,  mild  delirium  was  present;  but  the  sore  throat  and  conjunc- 
tivitis occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  vesieles  imte  quickly  relieved  by  the  apf^i- 
cation  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  the  pulse,  previously  as  high  as  120, 
never  rose  above  100  after  the  seventh  day.  Tne  vesicles,  thouffh  very  nume- 
rous on  the  hands  and  feet,  caused  little  or  no  pain ;  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
disease,  and  seventh  day  of  eruption,  they  were  at  their  height,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  days,  had  nearly  all  dried  up  and  scaled  off,  with  very  trifling 
discharge.  Thereafter  convalescence  went  on  rapidly.  In  the  district  where 
the  sulgect  of  this  attack  resided,  the  popular  prejudice  acainst  vaccination 
lias  always  been  so  strong  that  for  a  nvmbev  of  yeavs  it  had  been  mu<^  neg> 
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kcted ;  and  tbe  parents  am  stiU  in  the  habit  of  inoculating  their  ehildren. 
Daring  the  last  nine  months,  it  has  been  practiced  to  a  ver^  large  extent,  with 
so  muoh  secrecy  as  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  obtain  legal 
proof,  and  with  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  disease  during  many  months,  and 
spreading  it  abroad  over  the  whole  district.  It  was  introduced  in  April  by  a 
sweep  boy,  who  took  it  in  a  town  not  far  off,  and,  returning  to  his  family,  com- 
mamcated  it  to  his  unvaccinated  brothers  and  sisters.  The  latter,  again,  goine 
to  a  lace  school,  infected  several  of  the  other  children,  after  which  it  spread 
rapidly  in  all  directions.  Several  instances  were  adduced,  as  examples  of  i^ 
large  number  in  which  inoculation  had  entirely  failed  to  protect  those  who  had 
been  subjected  to  it,  from  secondary  attacks;  besides  the  case  of  a  lady  of  title» 
whose  mansion  was  in  the  infected  district,  and  who  had  lately  had  a  second 
attack  of  natural  small-pox  The  author  then  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  and  Dr. 
A.  Anderson's  experience  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  from  November,  1836, 
to  November,  1838,  that  of  the  126  cases  admitted,  31  were  vaccinated,  52  doubt- 
ful (consisting  of  unvaccinated,  with  a  sprinkling  of  imperfectly  vaccinated 
patients),  and  43  unvaccinated.  The  mortality  amon^  the  **  doubtful''  was  1. 
in  3.06,  or  32.7  per  cent. ;  among  the  unvaccinated,  1  in  2.86, or  34.8per  cent. ; 
while  amon^  the  vaccinated  it  was  only  1  in  31,  or  3.2  per  cent,  l&e  author 
concluded  his  remarks  by  adducing  his  experience  in  the  north-we^t  district  of 
St.  Pancras  parish,  during  the  epidemic  of  1845.  Thos6  who  jUad  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated,  both  children  and  parents,  though  exposed  night  and  dav, 
in  their  unventilated  dwellings,  to  the  concentrated  infection  of  the  disease  in 
its  worst  forms,  were  proof  against  it ;  while  those  in  whom  the  evidence  of 
success  was  doubtful,  were  not  proof  against  the  milder  forms,  and  very  often 
took  the  disease  from  convalescents  whom  they  met  in  the  open  air.  The 
author  concluded,  withXihomel,  that  "  we  cannot  fairly  exact  more  from  vacci- 
nation than  from  the  small-pox  itself.'' 

16.  Protective  Power  of  Vaccination, — [The  reading  of  the  two  preceding  cases 
before  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  gave  rise  to  an  extremely  in- 
teresting discussion,  during  wjiioh,  Dr.  Gregory  made  some  statements  of  great 
importance,  and  the  correctness  of  which  is  well  worthy  of  investigation.  We 
subjoin  the  report  of  the  discussion  as  given  in  the  Lancet,  March  8 : — ] 

Dr.  Gbsoobt  said. that  the  cases  detailed  were  interesting,  and  contained 
much  which  was  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  With  respect  to 
the  first  case,  in  which  a  person  contracted  small-pox  in  advanced  life  after 
vaccination,  and  died  in  Indiaj  he  might  remark,  that  the  disease  was  more 
£[ital  in  warm  climates,  and  the  case  in  this  respect  was  i^ot  remarkable.  The 
similarity  of  the  cases,  however,  consisted  in  the  statement  which  had  been 
made,  that  these  patients  had  small-pox  three  years  after,  and  again  five  years 
after  vaccination.  Now,  he  would  beg  to  ask  Dr.  Webster,  who  attended  these 
cases,  was  he  acquainted  with  ^he  medical  man  who  had  the  patients  under  his 
charge  ?  He  asked  this,  in  order  that  it  might  be  determined  if  the  disease 
under  which  these  patients  laboured  was  variola  or  noU  Certain  it  was  that 
he  (Dr.  Gregory)  never  saw  such  cases;  they  never  presented  themselves  at  the 
Small-Pox  Hospital.  He  must,  therefore,  be  excused  from  doubtins  whether 
these  cases  were  really  cases  of  variola,  until  the  doubt  had  been  cleared  up 
by  further  information  from  Dr.  Webster.  With  respect  to  the  second  case, 
which  was  one  of  confluent  small-pox  after  vaccination,  it  really  contained  no- 
thing remarkable,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  of  re-vaccination  having  been  practiced 
and  followed  by  local  inflammation.  This  showed  convincingly  the  little  value 
of  re-vaccination.  He  had  held  this  opinion  for  a  long  time  past.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  paper  was  its  closing  parag^aph»  the  doctrine  of 
Ohomel,  "  that  we  l&bve  no  right  to  expect  more  from  vaccimation  than  from  in- 
oculation itself."  These  few  words  involved  considerations  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  it  was  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  the  public 
must  be  called  to  the  entire  question,  and  to  determine  l^e  value  of  the  aictum 
in  question.  What,  for  instance,  did  we  expect  from  inoculation?  By  it  we 
gave  the  small-pox  to.  the  person  inoculated.  We  submitted  the  system  to  a 
aubtle  and  violeAt  miasma;  the  system  fortunately  took  it  m>ialj»  passed 
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through  the  disease,  and  thus  the  matter  ended.  There  might  be  exceptional 
oases  to  this  termination,  and  some  might  hare  the  ill  lack  to  have  small- 
pox a  second  time ;  bat  he  believed  few  entertained* fear  on  this  point  No  one 
abore  fifty  who  had  been  inocolated,  he  believed,  had  the  slightest  fear  of  small- 
pox. He  had  certainly  seen  cases  in  which  this  had  occurred,  bat  the  chances 
in  favour  of  it  were  very  small  indeed.  But  did  the  facts  with  which  we  were 
acquainted  warrant  us  in  banishing  this  fear  when  vaccination  had  been  resorted 
to  ?  He  believed  not;  facts  did  not  warrant  us  in  banishing  such  fear.  Up  to 
nuberty  we  might  banish  it  Gases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  up  to  the 
fifteenth  year  were  very  rare  indeed ;  but  after  that  period  vaccinated  persons 
were  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a  first  attack  of  small-pox,  and  were  then  liable 
to  a  second  attack  of  that  disease  at  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  ase.  Thus  inocula- 
tion was  to  give  one  attack  of  small-pox  and  have  done  with  it;  vaccination  was 
to  do  away  with  the  disease  altogether,  as  it  did  up  to  pubertv,  but  after  that 
the  patient  was  liable  to  the  disease.  Now,  we  never  heard  of  modified  small- 
pox up  to  the  year  1817,  or  about  fifteen  years  after  vaccination  was  first  per- 
lormed.  The  cases  of  this  disease  had  gone  on  increasing  since  the  year  lo25, 
and  the  results  now  were,  that  fifteen  hundred  patients  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Small-Pox  Hospital  in  seven  years,  with  small-pox  after  vaccination ;  most 
of  these  were  modined,  but  man^  were  of  a  severe  form  of  the  disease.  The 
deaths  from  small-pox  after  vaccination  misht  be  said  to  be  a  little  above  five  per 
oent ;  ocofisionally  in  some  places,  as  in  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  it  was  as 
low  as  three  per  cent ;  but  taking  the  entire  world  it  would  amount  to  five  per 
oent 

Dr.  Mato  believed  that,  in  the  times  previous  to  the  epidemic  to  which  he  had 
referred,  a  great  number  of  persons  haa  been  inoculatea,  that  a  greater  number 
became  affected  with  small-pox  after  inoculation  than*  after  vaccination,  and 
that  more  of  the  first  class  than  of  the  second  died.  If  Dr.  Gregory  remem- 
bered the  work  to  whicl\  he  (Dr.  Mayo)  had  referred,  he  begged  to  inquire  into 
this  point. 

Dr.  Webster  said,  two  observations  which  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Gregory  were 
so  important  that  he  must  reply  to  them  thus  early.  The  first  regarded  the 
authenticity  of  the  cases  now  brought  before  the  Society,  and  whether  they 
were  genuine  small-pox.  On  this  point  no  doubt  could  prevail,  as  they  were 
all  attended  by  medical  practitioners,  who,  as  well  as  the  'parents,  entertained 
no  hesitation  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  whilst,  in  the  particular 
case  terminating  fatally  in  India,  the  statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
the  regimental  surgeon  who  attended  the  patient  durine  his  last  and  fatal 
attack  of  variola.  Dr.  Gregory  had  likewise  stated  that  small-pox  was  generally 
more  severe  in  warm  climates  than  in  England.  This  opinion  was  quite  cor- 
rect, and  fully  borne  out  by  the  case  just  related ;  hence,  persons  imperfectly 
vaccinated,  and  therefore  unprotected,  ran  greater  risks  in  such  countries  than 
elsewhere.  In  proof  of  this  peculiarity,  he  would  beg  leave  to  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  president  an  interesting  case,  which  had  come  under  his  own 
immediate  observation,  in  which  the  patient,  although  vaccinated  when  young, 
fell  ill  of  small-pox  during  the  time  he  was  a  student  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
From  this  attack  the  gentleman  in  question  recovered  by  the  president's  judi- 
cious treatment ;  but,  having  subsequently  gone  to  India,  he  there  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  that  complaint  Another  illustration  of  the  same  kind  had  also  been 
mentioned  to  him  (Dr.  Webster)  by  Dr.  M'Intyre,  which  merited  record.  It 
was  that  of  an  officer,  likewise  serving  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who 
became  attacked  by  malignant  variola,  in  the  nOrth-westem  provinces  of  Bengal, 
from  which  he  died,  although  previously  properly  vaccinated  in  England.  The 
brother  of  this  individual,  then  travelling  in  South  America,  where  small-pox 
prevailed,  although  both  vaccinated  and  inoculated  when  young,  got  so  alarmed 
and  doubtful  respecting  his  immunity  from  attacks  of  the  above  disease,  that 
he  was  again  vaccinated,  after  hearing  of  his  relative's  death  in  India.  Not- 
withstanding this  additional  precaution,  secondary  small-pox,  of  a  virulent  sort, 
manifested  itself,  from  which  the  patient  would  have  died,  according  to  his 
medical  attendant's  opinion,  but  for  the  recent  vaccination.  This  and  the  other 
oases  fjurther  illustrated,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  predisposition  to  receive  the 
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Tariolous  poison  more  than  once  by  members  of  certain  fiimilies,  especially  in 
the  examples  narrated  in  his  (Dr.  Webster's)  communication,  although  they 
were  all  vaccinated  and  also  had  small-pox  previously.  It  was  also  curious 
that,  in  every  instance,  the  males  only  were  aJffected,  whilst  the  sister  of  the 
three  brothers  just  mentioned  was  not  attacked  b^  the  malady.  In  bringing 
forward  the  present  anomalous  cases,  it  was  not  his  (Dr.  Webster's)  intention 
to  detract  from  the  great  protective  benefits  of  cow-pox,  but  simply  to  record  an 
illustration  of  a  most  unusual  occurrence ;  and  he  would  add,  no  one  entertained 
a  higher  opinion  of  tiie  benefits  following  vaccination,  when  properly  performed, 
than  himself,  which  seemed  to  be  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  one-tenth  of  the  total  mortality  in  England 
was  occasioned  by  small-pox.  Afler  inoculation  was  introduced,  it  fell  to  one- 
fourteenth  ;  but  now,  when  cow-pox  has  become  more  generally  diffused  than 
9ome  years  ago,  the  deaths  by  variola  are  nearly  one  in  eighty-five  from  all  dis- 
eases :  thus  amounting  to  only  one-sixth  of  the  ratio  when  variolous  inoculation 
was  the  sole  preventive. 

Dr.  Hallet  begged  to  ask  Dr.  Gregory  his  opinion  on  the  following  point : 
If  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  lasted  only  to  the  fifteenth  year,  would  it 
be  advisable  to  re-vaccinate  persons  at  that  period? 

Dr.  Gregort  had  not  stated  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  ceased 
at  fifteen,  but  that,  up  to  that  period,  the  protection  afforded  bv  it  was  as  great  as 
that  afforded  by  inoculation  all  through  life.  After  fifteen,  the  svstem  was  sub- 
jected to  another  law.  With  respect  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  re-vaccina- 
tion after  fifteen  renewed  the  protection,  he  might  answer  that,  in  his  opinion, 
re-vaccination  was  a  proceeding  of  very  little  moment.  It  satisfied  the  mind  of 
the  public,  rather  than  effected  ani^  real  good.  If  it  satisfied  the  mind,  why 
should  it  not  be  performed  ?  Let  it  be  so,  by  all  manner  of  means ;  but  not 
under  the  impression  that  it  afforded  any  protection.  Well,  then,  what  was 
the  law  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  vaccination  after  fif^n  ? 
The  constitution,  at  that  period,  began  to  be  susceptible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  influence  of  small-pox,  and  the  susceptibility  increased  up  to  middle  age 
and  maturity. 

We  had,  however,  he  thought,  means  of  increasing  the  protective  power  of 
the  first  vaccination  by  inoculation  afler  the  aee  of  fifteen.  The  statute-law, 
in  reference  to  inoculation  in  this  country,  prohibited  experiments  on  this  point. 
In  France,  another  law  on  the  subject  of  inoculation  prevailed,  not  having  the 
same  object  in  view  as  in  this  country.  Cazenave  and  others  had  performed 
many  experiments  on  this  point,  which  proved  that  inoculation  after  fifteen,  in 
persons  previously  vaccinated,  did  not  produce  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption, 
but  only  a  papular  one,  and  that  this  was  not  contagious.  This  he  knew  to  be 
true,  and  he  firmly  believed  it  acted  as  a  protection  for  life.  Several  Italian  phy- 
sicians had  urgently  requested  permission  from  the  Austrian  government  to 
follow^out  the  experiments  of  Cazenave ;  but  the  authorities  refused  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  proceedings,  though,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  prohibition  was 
by  edict,  and  not  by  statute ;  hence  the  hardship  of  non-compliance  with  the 
request  was  greater. 

Dr.  Copland  said  his  experience  went  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Mayo's 
statement,  respecting  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  until  the  age  of  four- 
teen beine  more  complete  than  that  of  inoculation,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
persons  affected  with  small-pox  was  less  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  When 
he  commenced  practice,  he  attended  a  family  at  Hackney,  some  of  whom  had 
come  under  his  care  with  small-pox  after  vaccination :  the  vaccination  had  been 
properly  performed,  and  the  cicatrices  were  distinct  and  complete.  The  grown 
up  persons  in  the  fiunily  had  the  disease  very  badly,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  modified  as  the  ages  of  the  patients  decreased ;  so  that  in  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age  it  assumed  a  nearly  papular  form.  From  these  and  other  facts 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  at  the  time,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  vaccination  exerted  only  temporary  protection  from  small-pox,  and  that  it 
was  not,  as  advanced  at  the  time,  a  protection  for  life.  This  nad  since  been 
proved  to  be  correct.  Dr.  (Topland  then  referred  to  a  case  of  fatal  malignant 
smaH-pox  occurring  in  a  lady  who  had  been  vaccinated  twenty  years  before,  in 
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9iippert  of  the  (xfrnrxm  that  tbe  praftMliTe  pover  of  tmseiiui^tioii  did  lu^  ezteii4 
beyond  puberty. 

Dr.  Bashav  tbomgbt  that  sufficient  Btresa  bad  not  been  bud  upon  tbe  distmor 
tion  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  drawn  between  perfect  ana  imperfect  Taot 
cination.  Many  of  the  Utter  he  believed  were  those  who  were  arocted  with 
small-pox.  The  other  day  he  had  taken  ten  patients  at  random  in  Uie  West* 
minster  Hospital,  and,  on  carefully  examining  their  arms,  had  found  only  fom 
which  presented  the  true  fixed  and  character;iatip  cicatrix  of  perfect  yaccina< 
tion :  the  other  six  were  spurious  and  bastard  scars»  and  ipsumcient  to  deter- 
mine that  yaccination  haa  been  properly  performed^ 

Pr.  Svow  said  that  he  had  aJbtended  a  case  of  paodified  smaU-pox  after  va^ 
cination  in  a  child  three  years  of  age,  and  had  seen  other  caAes  of  modified 
small-pox  in  children — ^nearly  as  many,  in  fact,  as  he  had  seen  in  the  adult 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  from  Pr.  Gregory  on  what  data  he  founded  his  opiU'^ 
ion  that  vaccination  was  an  almost  complete  protection  up  to  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  a  much  worse  protection  in  afler  life.  If  this  d^ta  were  founded 
on  the  experience  of  the  Small-Pox  Hospiti^,  he  would  suggest  that  it  misht 
be  open  to  fallacy ;  for  modified  small-pox  in  children  was  so  mild  a  disor&r, 
that  mothers  would  not  think  it  nepessary  to  send  their  children  to  an  hospital 
en  account  of  i]k ;  but  Fhen  it  occurred  about  the  period  of  puber^,  the  sulgects 
of  it  were  generally  away  from  their  mothers,  in  situation^  where  ijb  was  incon^ 
Tenient  to  attend  to  them,  and  amongst  persons  who  had  a  creat  dread  of  con« 
tagion,  fkud  the  patients  were  consequently  sent  to  the  ^mall-Pox  Hospital.  We 
very  deldom  saw  small-pox  in  persons  of  thirty-five,  forly,  o;c  forty-five  years  of 
a^^e,  althottgjbL  the  m^ority  of  people  now  living  at  that  period  of  life  defended 
for  their  protection  on  vaccination,  and  not  on  inoculation.  The  great  body  of 
practicing  ipedioal  men,  for  in^itance,  had  b^en  vacc)nated->"^ot.Uopulated ;  and 
although  they  were  every  now  i^nd  then  c^-Ued  to  a  case  of  s^ia^l-pax,  they 
rarely  took  the  disease.  He  could  noij,  therefore,  concur  in  the  {ear«  of  Dr, 
Copland  with  respect  to  future  epidemics  of  amall-pox. 

X)r.  Ws9^T9R  rei^arked,  as  allusion  had  been  made  to  Br.  Thompson's  statist 
tics  of  the  mortality  in  smali-pox  occurring  afler  vaccination,  he  might  men^ 
tion,  amongst  71  cases  of  variola  met  with  by  that  anthori  in  persons  previously 
vacoinatied,  only  three  died,  or  one  i^  24  examples;  whereas,  in  205  oases  of 
primary  small-pfltx,  50  died,  being  one  death  in  every  four  patients  attacked* 
Indeed,  a  great  proportion  of  the  mort(jiUty  j&om  iwrioljj^  then  occurred,  as  9,% 
present,  amongst  unprotected  person^.  For  i;Qstancie,jduring  the  last  quartetr 
69  individuals  died  at  Nilston  irom  small-poxi;  of  whonTSO  wei^  not  vaccinated* 
In  the  eastern  division  of  Wolverhampton^  amongst  61  deatjhs  from  th^  same 
disease,  46  never  had  u^idergone  vaccin^tioo.  I^  Pudley^  where  60  persons 
likewise  died  &om  variola,  50  of  these  never  were  vaccijaated ;  whilst  aA  Covoa-^ 
tr;f,  out  of  65  deaths  by  the  same  cause,^  only  ^glU;  of  the  entire  number  wera 
said  to  have  had  cow-pox  previously.  But  such  occurrences  were  n,ot  sur* 
prising,  considering  the  prejudices  still  prevalent  i];i  many  parts  of  the  eoantry 
respecting  the  utiutv  of  cow-pox.  Some  parents  ot{jected  to  vaocinatipn^  be^ 
cause  it  was  giving  the  disease  of  an  animal  to  their  children ;  others,  bec^ua^ 
it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  employ  such  mea^^  to  prj^vcmt  the 
spreading  of  a  natural  complaint;  \^hilst  eiome  disliked  noveliy,  and  preferred 
inoculation..  He  (Pr.  Webster)  must  again  repeat,  notwithstanding  vaQcin,a* 
tion  was  not  invariably  a  preventive  of  variola,  it  nevertheless  h&d  conisn^ 
imme^Qse  benefits  upon  the  community,  and  should  be  comstanUy  employed ;  of 
course,  taking  due  care  that  genuine  cow-pox  was  always  con^auniji;ated.  Ta 
prove  how  much  good  this  modern  discovery  had  accomplished,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  large  assemblage  of  smooth  faces  now  in  that  room* 
where  not  a  single  individual  marked  by  small-pox  could  be  seen.  (A  laugh^ 
Again,  when  walking  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  it  was  equally  rare  to 
meet  instances  of  the  kind,  thus  showing  a  very  difieren^t  state  of  matters  from 
that  formerly  prevalent. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Basham's  remark  respecting  the  indicationa 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix  as  to  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  per- 
formance of  vaccination,  said  that  he  thought  it  had  been  longago  conclusively 
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fi^ed  ihM  na  codqIuaIoq  wIiAteT^r  conild  b«  drawii,  wUb  respect  to  tbU  poii^ 
^om  the  abearance  of  the  cicatrix.  If  a  good  cicatrix  were  foiind,  then  yon 
inight  be  satisfied  that  the  vaccination  had  been  perfectly  performed.;  but  if  thci 
cieatrix  were  in^perfect,  you,  had  no  right  to  assuniQ  tlutt  the  patient  ha.d  not 
been  well  vaccinated ;  for  in  th^e  cases  ike  process  of  reparation  might  ha^e 
been  quick ;  there  might  have  been  little  ijaflammatioq,  or  tiiere  might  be  othev 
causes  to  account  for  the  imperfect  cicatrix.  He  had  long  ago  published  casef 
on  this  point.  Br.  Snow  had  aaked  him  on  what  evidence  ne  he4  arrived  at 
the  contusion  that  vaccination  afforded,  nearly  oon^plete  protection  fromi  smaU^ 
pox  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  ?  and  had  inferred  that  he  had  derived  bis  evidei^ 
mainTf  from  the  small-pox  hospitc^ ;  but  th^  v^as  not  the  fact^  lie  had  dpawil 
bis  conclusions  from  extei^sive  observations,  and  ^om  eortesD^ndej^ce  "vrith  pes^ 
sons  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  had  never  seen  modified  small-ppx  in  the  yout^ 
either  in  private  or  public  practice;  neither  had^h^  oead  of  it  inboctk^or  he<Mrd 
of  its  occurrence  abroad.  It  was  only  to  be  found  ooourring  in  the  adult.  Pr» 
.Webster  had  expressed  his  hope  thftt  the  facts  and  stfktements  advaufoed  w«ul4 
not  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  ii^  vaccination.  He  (Br.^  Gregory)  hoped 
so,  too.  Even  if  vaccination  prevei^t^d  smaU-ppx  in  eidy  o^e^half  of  die  eaMi 
in  which  it  was  performed,  it  was  a  peat  protection-;  and  as  it  was  shown  b^ 
sti^tistics  that  about  half  t^  population  died  before  tbe^fbge,  of  ftfteen«  it  a$>rdea 
.to  that  half,  at  leaat^  perfect  ai^d  complete.  prote<^tioi^ 

.  Mr..  Arnott  inquired  of  Ptr..  Gregory  vrk^t  waf;  the  relative  m^pq^tAlilty  .frQ9» 
^ses  of  small-pox  without,  and;  after,  vaocii^tion? 

Bx.  Greqobt  replied  thai  from  the  year  18^44  to  1850>  2854  ee^es  el  8i|i(Ul*pei( 
Iiad  been  admitted  into  the  hp&pdtal) :  Oif  tbe9(B  ]^00  ^jipere  aftev  vaooiqaj^ti  tk^ 
deaths  among  the  entijce  numl^r  had  been  5T9  :•  of  th^ee,  only  75  wei}e;a«Ae^glit 
the  vaccinated  portioiv.  It  was^a  simple>  m^tteJ^-  of  c»l^latM>ii  toi de^voM^e  the 
relative  mortayty* 

Br.  Addison  inquired  of  Br.  Gregory  what  his  impression  was  respecting  the 
identitv  of  amallfpes  and  obicl^^•^ox  ? 

Bt.  MAStafiALU.  I(alI(  rose  aii^d  sai4  that  he,  w^  j^^st  a^v^t  te  imk  Pr..  Gregory 
the  same  question^viz.,  his  opdnic^  of  Br.  TfeQJmtpe^'q  view  of  the  identity  w 
vaceinia  and  the  modified  Sii^daU^pox,  ?  ^hejpe  waa  a^oifaer  question  whA<9h  he 
.begged  to  ask  Br.  Gregory.  It  ^ojwiQtiines  h^p«ened  thiftt  a  child  related,  vaer 
cination.  Was  it  then  liable  to  t^  the  emaU^po^  t  Hjl?,  o^n  w^  had  beeat 
vaccinated  fourteen  timee  i^i^avaiUnglvH-^ee  by  his  friend  ]itr»  l^vlow,  '\^he 
eat  net^  hi^.  No  vacci^e^  Xf s^^  ^v«r  f9>^ed,  Uv^  son  -v^m  sei^trte  Etoui  beiAg 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  pn  eeming  hope,  on  «^uly  the  ^9th.  l9Mt  for  thie 
liolidaya,  went  to  Brinhtqiu  There,  qn  -^flgust  the,  l^h,  he  w(^  observed  to  be 
-Covered  with  an  eruption.  Some  of  the.  §p^te  #  on^e  e;?hibiAed  the  fewft  of  dis- 
tended vesicles,  of  pQjoderate  »iae<  ob^ewsed  W  c/iicJm^f>o^*  Otf^ew  Qf  the  epote 
went  through  ^  regiOiar  course  pf  k^^ituj^k,  .oee«^pyiXi:g  fi?fe  Off  ei^  days,  Oiie 
or  two  on  the.  ff^e  left ^a^incti^i^,  t^^e  ?efi[ult  of  sj(i»ughi«g^  ^see^  in  <i^Mz{ftfK>9. 
.IhJ.  HaH  added,  that  such  a  case  seemed  to  deiswisilffate  t^e  ipaefsuirity  of  the 
M,Uent,  when  vaccination  had  failed  bbv^j^}  tiine^  esnito  QW^r^i  th»  opinion  ef 
hi;.  Thompson,  that vfMrLcella  and  modi^ed  $ma\h^^m.^^^  ^¥e.  sa^e'dis^a!^,.  for 
in  it  tl^y  occurred  sinaultaneously.  Some  obildn^n  seem  t^  possees  p^cn|]j#ri|ties 
in  regard,  to  their  «i^ceptibiUty  to  the  eruiptj^  difeaee^i  .  Thie;  SAPe  bq^»  9n 
i^tuijping  to  Eton,  took  the  scarlatina.  There  Wf^  hw^e^er*  fto  vaeh  on  the 
skin;  but  tl^e  sore-ftroat  and  the  enlai^d  pwillffi  <tf  tl*e  toftglWt'VWe  w  dw- 
tinetLy  sc^latiqoiHi,.  thai;  1^  (Br.  Hj^U)  had  had  a,  drawing  mad^.^Rli^K  be  «^tUl 
preserved,  as  admur^V^^ly  rapiesei^tiiAg  this  fonn  <^  ernptio.n. 

B]^-  GiB€M>^?:,  ii^  w^s^er  to  th,^  ques<4o^  r^p^^g-thc^  identii^y  ojE  emalltpe?c 
and  chicken-pox,  replied,  that  the  diseases,  though  besting  b^^  ^Ijation  tp 
eai?h  other,  w»re.  undoi^tedJiy  diffenrei^^tttUid  dAStineliin  thein  ^^ttizie«  In  proof 
qt  this,  it  had  been  djewon^tr^ted  that  genuine  ^FfiQc^natic^  bad  been  receiv^ 
before  «ipd  after  the  occurrence  of  cbickenTpexj.  The  ocour^epee;  of  the  latter 
pieviously  made  no  difference  to  the  4evelc(pn^|i.lr  ojf  i^  feriwr.  In.  addition  to 
this,  the  two  diseases  nvght  ge  o^  tQgetfcer  in  ik^  liwe  peraqp..  Now,  in  re- 
ference to  small-pox,  we  never  saw  these  modific^tipna.  With  respect  U),  the 
case  mentioned  by  I)r.  Hall,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  earying  tiiat  the  va^ioloHB 
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miftsma  had  done  its  wont ;  and  thongh,  like  the  patients  mentioned  in  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Webster,  Dr.  HalVs  son  might  have  the  ill  luck  to  contract  second- 
ary'small-pox,  the  great  probability  was  that  he  would  not. 

Dr.  A.  r.  Stewart  said  that  his  object  in  bringing  his  paper  before  the  So- 
ciety was  to  show  the  influence  of  vaccination  on  a  case  of  modified  confluent 
■mall-pox,  in  opposition  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  which  death  from  small- 
pox had  followed  vaccination.  He  had  an  additional  object,  however,  in  his 
paper,  and  that  was,  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  epidemic  which  had 
occurred  in  Devonshire,  to  mention  the  strong  pre^'udiee  which  existed  in  that 
locality  against  vaccination,  and  the  bad  effects  which  had  resulted  from  inocu- 
lation for  variola— a  practice  which  could  only  be  justified  by  knowing  that  it 
afforded  a  real,  effective,  and  permanent  protection  from  a  second  attack  of 
0mall-pox.  Dr.  Mayo  had  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Thompson  on  this 
point,  and  the  results  in  Devonshire  fully  bore  out  that  experience ;  for  in  that 
locality  the  persons  inoculated  were  affected  by  secondary  small-pox  in  a  larger 
ratio  than  tnose  who  were  vaccinated.  There  was  no  question  that  a  larger 
number  of  these  persons  were  inoculated,  and  the  statistics  showed  that  they 
were  not  protected  from  a  second  attack  of  the  disease.  He  re^rded  the  occur- 
rence of  1500  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  as  a  very  small  number  indeed, 
out  of  a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  that  fact  alone  showed  tiie 
great  protective  power  of  vaccination.  But  it  was  not  in  hospitals  that  the  pro- 
tective power  was  to  be  seen  in  its  full  force:  in  those  institutions  the  more 
striking  illustrations  were  not  witnessed ;  but  in  the  poor  districts,  where  d&j 
after  day  the  small-pox  patients  were  crowded  in  confined,  close,  and  unventi- 
lated  rooms,  the  medical  man  in  attendance  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  vaccinated  mixing  with  the  infected  persons,  and  remaining  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  contagion.  No  stronger  proofs  than  these  of  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination  could  possibly  be  adduced.    (Hear!  hear!) 

,  17.  ObsertaMons  on  the  Urine  in  Pneumonia. — Dr.  Redtenbacher  was 
engaged,  in  the  year  1846,  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  urine  of 
patients  labouring  under  different  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  view  of 
determining — ^first,  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  presence  of  in- 
organic salts  and  ^e  specific  gravity  of  the  urine— and  seconiny,  whether  the 
increased  or  diminished  proportion  of  these  saline  constituents  is  connected 
with  the  formation  or  retrocession  of  certain  morbid  processes.  His  obser- 
vations were  made  in  Skoda's  wards  in  the  Great  General  Hospital  of  Vienna. 
He  found  that  the  amount  of  inorganic  salts  was  not  subject  to  much  variation, 
and  consequently  affected  the  density  of  the  urine  in  a  very  trifling  de^ee; 
but  that  its  density  depends  upon  the  inorganic  compounds,  and  especially 
upon  the  urea  and  uric  acid.  Iii  cases  of  pneumonia,  he  has  satisfied  nimself 
that  the  amount  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  undergoes  variations  dependent 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Healthy  urine,  as  is  well^  known,  deposits 
a  copious  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Redtenbacher 
asserts  that  in  all  the  cases  of  pneumonia  (amounting  to  80)  in  which  he  has 
applied  this  test,  the  faintness  or  absence  of  the  precipitation  has  indicated  a 
diminution  or  absence  of  chlorides.  The  precipitate  becomes  less  distinct, 
from  day  to  day,  till  resolution  commences,  when  the  chlorides  again  gradually 
resume  their  normal  proportion.  Diminution  of  the  chlorides  likewise  occurs 
in  typhoid  fever,  in  acute  arthritis,  and  in  capillary  bronchitis;  but  is  neither 
a  constant  phenomenon  in  these  diseases,  nor  observed  at  any  certain  period  of 
the  morbid  processes.  In  cases  of  tubercular  infiltration  chlorides  are  found 
in  the  urine  in  normal  proportion,  but  suffer  diminution  for  a  short  time  during 
eadh  fresh  infiltration. 

Redtenbacher  anticipates  the  objection  as  to  the  value  of  these  obser- 
vations— ^that  the  amount  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  de)>ends  upon  the 
amount  of  cnlinary  salt  used  with  the  food,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  will  be  diminished  with  the  supply  of  the  latter — ^first,  by  shovring 
that  the  chlorides  are  not  equally  diminished  in  the  course  of  other  diseases, 
in  which  restricted  diet  is  rigidly  enforced ;  and  secondly,  by  mentioning  that 
Skoda's  cases  of  pneumonia,  on  which  his  observations  were  made,  were,  fVoxid 
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be^uming  to  end  of  the  disease,  allowed  a  drink  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid.  He  belieyes,  consequently,  that  the  uniform  diminution  of  chlorides 
in  the  urine  of  pneumonia,  is  somehow  essentially  connected  with  the  morbid 
process. — Monthly  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1851,  from  Zdtschrift  der  k.  k, 
GeseUschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  Aug.  18o0. 

18.  On  Exaltation  of  Hearing  in  Paralysis  of  the  Fa.cial  Nerve. — The  Nos.  of 
the  Gaaette  MidieaU  de  Paris^  for  Feb.  8th  and  13th,  contain  a  memoir  on  this 
subject  by  Prof.  Landouzt,  of  Rheims.    The  following  are  his  conclusions : — 

1st.  In  its  pathological  relation  the  exaltation  of  hearing  on  the  paralyzed 
side  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  facial  hemiplegia,  independent  of  all  oerq^ 
bral  affection. 

2d.  This  exaltation  appears  at  the  same  time  with  the  hemiplegia,  and  disap- 
pears before  it. 

3d.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  paralysis  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus. 

4th.  It  indicates  that  the  nerrous  lesion  is  not  situated  under  the  first  bend 
of  the  seventh  pair. 

5th.  It  ma^  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  facial  hemiplegia. 

6th.  That  it  may  either  coexist  with  hemiplegia,  or  be  independent  of  it ;  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  entirely,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
months. 

.  7th.  To  decide  its  existence,  it  i»  sometimes  necessary  to  act  on  the  hearing 
by  a  loud  noise  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  affection. 

8th.  Special  treatment  will  nearly  always  be  useless ;  where  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, it  consists  in  tamponing  the  ear  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  even  both  sides, 
to  diminish  the  action  of  sonorous  waves,  to  direct  with  prudence  some  cold  or 
slightly  astringent  douches  on  the  tympanum,  and  then  to  ^abaurye  as  required 
the  facial  nerve  or  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  In  its  pathological  rela- 
tion, this  exaltation  of  hearing,  dependent  or  independent  of  hemiplegia,  ap- 
pears to  confirm  the  inductions  of  Pr.  Lon^et  on  the  intermediate  nerve,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  motor  tympanic  nerve,  being  to  hearing  what  the 
ocular  motor  nerve  is  to  sight. 

19.  On  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  Erysipelas,  and  its  Treatment.— ^J)i.  A.  J. 
Walsh  has  furnished  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  (Aug.  185Q)  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  with  cases,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  remarks : — 

1st.  That  erysipelas  is  a  constitutional  disease,  depending  solely  on  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood ;  and  that  the  eruption  and  fever  are  the  means  that  nature 
takes  to  get  rid  of  this  poison. 

2d.  That,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  disease 
into  idiopathic  and  traumatic. 

3d.  That  tartar  emetic  seems  to  act  specifically  in  erysipelas,  by  assisting 
nature  in  her  efforts  to  throw  off  the  disease. 

4th.  The  best  method  of  administering  this  medicine  is  by  dissolving  one 
erain  in  a  quart  of  any  bland  fluid;  the  solution  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

5th.  That  as  soon  as  the  tartar  emetic  has  acted  sufficiently,  sulphate  of  quina, 
or  some  other  tonic,  is  to  be  administered. 

6th.  That,  if  the  patient  is  debilitated,  we  must  administer  tonics  at  the  same 
time  that  we  give  the  tartar  emetic. 

7th.  That  under  this  treatment  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  spread, 
but  not  with  the  same  violence,  nor  to  tne  same  extent,  as  if  the  disease  were 
left  to  itself. 

8th.  That  we  shall  often  require  to  give  aperient  medicine  during  the  course 
of  the  case,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  free. 

9th.  That  local  applications  are  unnecessary,  and  often  injurious. 

10th.  That  incisions  are  not  necessary,  except  in  the  third,  or  suppurative 
stage :  and  if  the  antimonial  treatment  be  early  resorted  to»  it  very  rarely  occurs 
that  suppuration  takes  place. 


^,  On6u  Treatment  cf  Pruritic  of  the  GhaUal,  AnM,  and  AstQIary  Regixmsi 
Bj  Dr.  TocftiriB. — ^What  is  generally  designated  by  the  term  prarifoB  of  the 
g»nital  and  a^llary  regions,  is  a  cutaneous  affection,  imd^  the  fdtm  of  p^rti^ 
itgo,  lioben,  or  eczema,  of  which  the  itching  is  nothing  more  than  a  symptom, 
and  one  of  the  principal  phenomena,  although  it  may  sometimes  exist  without 
any  apparent  alteration  of  the  skin,  and -without  any  other  characters  than  that 
of  the  itch  itself. 

Witiiout  constitttting  a  true  disease)  the  itching  is  not  the  less  a  most  incon- 
Tenient  and  disagreeikbls  affection ;  moreover,  it  may  sometimes  determine,  ia 
nervous  persons,  consecutive  symptoms  of  manifest  importance.  We  topw 
that  onanism  and  nymphomfttiia  often  owdlieir  origin  to^ese  violeiit  itd^ 
ings. 

There  ftre  few  praetidoners  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  t^erire  some  one  of 
these  troublesome  affections ;  and  who,  perhaps,  have  more  than  once  d^plo^ei 
tiie  inability  of  the  materia  medioa  to  cure  this  intractable  malady.  Among  the 
Iremedies  in  common  use  are  corrosive  sublimate,  borax,  sulphur,  camphor, 
iodine,  &c.  With  the  aid  of  these  means  cures  have  been  obtained;  but  none^ 
in  Dr.  Toumi^'s  experience,  produced  such  constant  and  successful  results  as 
the  following,  which  Lte  eto^oyed  in  nine  cases  of  pruritis  of  Which  he  has  re- 

r^rted  the  details:  1.  An  ointment  of  calomel,  in  the  proportion  of  from  4  to 
parts  of  calomel  to  30  of  axunge.  2.  A  powder,  composed  of  four-fifths  of 
starch  and  one-fifth  of  camphor,  well  pulverized  and  mixed.  We  may,  how- 
ever, in  the  ointment,  increase  the  proportion  of  protochloride  of  mercury ;  and, 
in  the  powder,  the  dose  of  camphor,  according  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease; 

The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows:  If  the  diseased  parts  are  covered  with 
scales  or  dry  crusts,  as  in  eczema,  then  separation  is  promoted  by  cataplasnks 
and  emollient  baths ;  having  accomplished  which,  he  applies,  twice  a-day,  frio* 
tions  with  the  foregoing  ointment,  and,  after  the  frictions,  sprinkles  the  parts 
with  the  mixture  of  starch  and  camphor. 

The  ointment  alone  is  inefficacious;  and  the  ciimphorated  starch,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  ointment,  allays  the  itch,  but  does  not  affect  a  cure.  Expe^ 
rience  has  proved  this. 

The  following  are  the  cases  of  which  he  has  reported  the  detailil:  1; 
Prurigo  of  the  labia  majora  and  vulva — ^intertrigo.  2.  Lichenoid  affection  of 
the  labia  majora — intertrigo.  3.  Chronic  eczema  of  the  scrotum.  4.  Lichen 
in  axillary  region.  5.  Itehing  of  anus.  6.  Ditto,  do.  Besides  these,  he 
notices  three  other  cases  of  perfect  cure  by  this  treatment,  two  of  lichenoid 
affections  of  the  anus  in  men,  and  one  of  prurigo  of  the  labia  majora  in  a  woman. 
tie  does  not  give  the  details  of  these  last  three  cases.  In  one  only — viz;  that 
of  the  fourth  case — ^was  it  necessary  to  increase,  in  a  notable  manner,  the  doses 
of  calomel  and  camphor ;  in  all  the  other  cases,  the  ordinary  formula  -^as  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  cure. 

When  the  itching  of  the  anus  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  ftscarides, 
the  calomel  and  camphor  are  less  efficacious;  but  he  has  recourse  in  this 
case  to  mercurial  ointment,  and  often  verified  its  verbiicide  effiscts  on  this 
species  of  worm. 

The  state  of  pregnancy  seems  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  therapeutic 
means,  the  success  of  which  he  has  recorded  above.  Thus  the  itching  of  the 
ffenitals  in  two  pregnant  females  proved  intractable  to  every  kind  of  treatment. 
In  one  only  venesection  seemed  to  allay  the  itchiness  a  little ;  but  in  the  second 
it  produced  no  effdct; — in  both,  the  itching  disappeared  immediately  after  de- 
livery.  In  these  two  cases  the  itching  had  commenced  during  pregnancy ;  and 
it  existed  without  giving  the  vulva  any  appearance  of  a  lichenoia  or  pruri^nous 
eruption. 

Dr.  Maslieurat-Lag6mard  has  published,  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  *'  G<xzette 
IMicale"  for  1848,  page  204,  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  account  of  a 
general  itching  supervening,  without  eruption,  in  the  course  of  eight  preg- 
nancies, in  one  of  his  patients.  This  did  not  commence  till  after  the  sixtn 
month,  and  no  treatment  appeared  to  alleviate  the  violent  itchings,  which, 
during  the  eieht  pregnancies,  resulted  six  times  in  premature  deliveries. 

In  Dr.  T.'s  hands,  the  combination,  of  the  c^omel  ointment  with  the  powder 


of  camphorated  starcli,  in  the  treatment  of  itohing  of  the  hemorrhoidal  region, 
has  given  results  which  no  other  treatment  has  ever  obtained  in  so  constant  a 
snanner.  • 

,^  Every  practitioner  who  has  been  consulted  for  these  affections  has  been  ob- 
liged to  direct  himself  to  formulas  of  great  variety,  before  hitting  on  a  successful 
expedient.  In  illustration  of  this^  it  is  suf&cient  to  relate  the  summary  of  five 
observations  published  by  Dr.  Ruan,  in  *'  Hufelaind's  Journal.'' 

Of  these  five  cases,  two  were  treated  without  any  success  by  purgatives, 
diuretics,  opium  in  large  doses,  Goulard's  extract,  and  solution  of  borate 
of  soda ;  intractable  to  all  these  means,  they  were  cured  by  the  balsam  of 
CQpaiva. 

In  a  third  case,  the  copaiva,  which  had  succeeded  in  the  two  first,  was  ineffi- 
cacious ;  whilst  the  borax,  which  had  failed  in  the  others,  caused  the  itching  to 
disappear  in  this  case. 

A  fourth  case  resisted  the  divers  means  employed  for  the  first  three  and  gave 
"^ay  to  the  administration  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  small  and  repeated 
doses. 

The  fifth  case  resisted  every  treatment. 

JT>r.  Toumi6  takes  no  notice  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  in  the  proportion^  of 
a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  almond  emulsion,  we  have  found  frequently  to  give 
great  relief.  In  prurigo  ani  and  pudendi,  we  have  more  frequently  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  cure  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one  grain  to 
eight,  ounces)  than  with  any  other  application.  The  state  of  the  digestive 
function  and  urinaiy  secretion  should  always  be  attended  to,  whatever  be  the 
local  treatment.] — MontUy  Joum.  Med.  Sci*^  April,  1851,  from  L*  Union  Midi- 
cole,  16th  Jan. 

21.  Creosote  in  Diarrhoea, — ^Mr.  Kestevek  extols  [London  Med.  Gaz.,  IPeb. 
1851)  the  efficacy  of  creasote  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  The  form  in  which  he 
used  it  was :  R. — Creasoti  nvj  to  it\,v ;  Spt.  ammon.  arom.  n\,xv  to  2^ ;  Aq.  Jj  to 
giss.    Where  pain  has  been  severe,  Tinct.  camph.  co.  has  been  added. 

In  nn  single  case,  Mr.  K.  says,  has  creasote  failed  to  be  of  signal  benefit ; 
in  most  cases  one  single  dose  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease; 
in  very  few  instances  has  it  been  requisite  to  administer  more  than  the  second 
dose. 

22,  Pol^us  of  the  Larynx. — In  our  preceding  No.  will  be  found  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Ehrmann  on  this  affection.  The  follow- 
ing case,  recently  recorded  bj  Dr.  Pauli  (Medicinisches  Correspondena-Slatt}, 
is  interesting  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

A  tailor,  36  years  of  age,  affected  for  two  years  with  a  dry  cough  ^  accompa- 
nied with  very  marked  emaciation,  and  complaining  oontinuallv  of  a  foreign 
body  in  his  throat,  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  phthisis.  One  morning, 
in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  he  threw  up  a  vascular  polypus,  the  length 
of  half  a  finger,  and  from  ttiis  moment  he  slowly  began  to  recover.— Caz.  MM, 
de  Paris,  Jan.  4, 1851. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS^  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. 

23.  Diffused  FeTfioral  Aneurism — Lig^twreofthe  IntemalUiae  Artery — Rec&my. 
—Mr.  G.  Saunde&s,  Assist.  Surg.  47th  Reg.,  has  recorded,  in  the  Medical  T^mes 
(March  29th,  1851),  the  case  of  a  soldier,  nineteen  vears  of  age,  admitted  into 
hospital  Aug.  8th,  1849,  for  a  painful  swelling  in  the  left  groin,  which  rather 
suddenly  appeared  five  days  previously,  when  at  light  infantry  drill.  The 
swelling  was  diffused  and  extended  beneath  Poupart's  ligament;  rather  hard, 
immovable,  having  a  central  pointing  of  a  dark  blue  appearance,  and  mndli 
surrounding  inflammation  of  the  integuments,  but  no  pubation^  leeohes  sad 
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cold  lotions  wore  applied  to  the  part ;  purgativeB,  antimoniaU,  confinement  to 
bed,  and  spoon  diet  ordered.  By  these  means  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  parts 
was  much  reduced.  The  next  day  the  swelling  was  more  pointed,  witn  in- 
distinct fluctuation.  In  a  few  days  the  integuments  became  thin  and  dark  in 
colour ;  a  small  slough  separated,  and  there  was  considerable  oozing  of  arterial 
blood ;  pulsation  in  the  tumour  was  now  very  audible  through  the  stethoscope. 
The  bleeding  was  arrested  by  pressure. 

On  the  2l8t  the  swelling  became  more  diffused ;  base  hard ;  much  hemorrhage ; 
great  pain  on  pressure  above  Poupart's  ligament;  no  pulsation  in  the  arterv 
immeaiately  below  the  swelling,  or  in  the  corresponding  popliteal  space,  with 
a  diminution  of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  limb. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Battersby  tied  the  external  iliac  artery  of  the 
left  side  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  integu- 
ments were  in  the  first  place  divided,  to  nearlv  four  inches  in  extent,  along  the 
upper  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  various  layers  having  been  cut  through 
and  much  cellular  tissue  displaced,  and  some  fat  removed,  directly  beneath 
which  the  artery  was  exposed.  The  ligature  was  passed  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  the  vessel  properly  secured.  Im- 
mediately this  was  done,  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased ;  the  concentric  coagula 
forming  the  aaeurismal  sac  subsequently  sloughed  away;  the  ligature  sepa- 
rated on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  operation,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  the 
man  was  discharged  quite  well. 

24.  Femoral  Aneurism — Cure  in  twenty-four  hours. — Staff-Surgeon  G.  R.  Dart- 
NELL  records,  in  the  Medical  Times  (Feb.  8th,  1851),  a  very  interestinc  case  of 
femoral  aneurism  in  a  soldier,  aged  35,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  The 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  Regimental  Hospital,  Chatham,  on  the  16th  May, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  left  side  below  the  ribs,  occasioned, 
as  he  thought,  by  exposure  to  cold.  On  the  18th,  the  pain  of  back  and  side  was 
entirely  removed,  but  he  directed  attention  to  a  pulsatmg  tumour,  about  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg^  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left  thigh,  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  triangular  space,  within  two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament.  He  stated 
that  he  had  only  observed  the  swelling  that  morning,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  having  made  any 'violent  exertion  lately;  but  that  for  some  time  pre- 
viously he  had  experienced  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  slight  pain  in  the  leg 
and  instep. 

The  tumour  in  the  groin  is  now  rather  larger  than  the  longitudinal  section  of 
a  hen's  egg.  It  is  pulsating  very  powerfully  with  a  distinct  bruit ;  is  firm  and 
elastic  to  the  feel,  but  can  be  partially  emptied  of  its  contents  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  the  pulsation  entirely  ceases  under  firm  compression  of  the 
inguinal  artery  by  the  fingers.  The  circumference  of  the  diseased  thigh,  over 
the  tumour,  is  19  J  inches,  that  of  the  sound  one  19  inches.  He  has  some  numb- 
ness in  the  leg,  extending  from  tiie  knee  to  the  foot.  Temperature  of  the  limb 
natural ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  80.  Considerable  diffuse  pulsation  is  observable  over 
.  the  abdominal  aorta,  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis ; 
the  stethoscope  gives,  at  this  point,  a  very  distinct  bruit;  a  faint  rasping  sound 
ai  the  site  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  a  double  bellows-murmur  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart ;  general  health  good ;  bowels  regular.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 
low  diet. 

31st,  10  A.  M.— No  change. 

3  P.  M. — Aneurismal  compressor  applied,  the  pad  of  the  instrument  being 
placed  over  the  external  iliac  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  pubis,  two  inches  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tumour.  The  artery  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
instrument,  but  its  power  is  so  regulated  that  the  current  of  blood  is  only  par- 
tially checked,  a  feeble  pulsation  being  s£ill  perceptible  in  the  tumour. 

6  P.  M. — Pressure  of  the  pad  rather  irksome ;  still  slight  pulsation  in  the 
tumour ;  temperature  of  the  limb  reduced,  with  a  numbness  about  the  knee. 
Pad  slightly  shifted  ;  pressure  increased  by  a  few  turns  of  the  screws. 

9  P.  M. — No  pulsation  in  the  swelling ;  pain  from  pressure  of  the  pad  a  good 
deal  complained  of ;  but  patient  having  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  complainty  and  the  principle  of  the  treatment,  bears  the  pain  without  the 
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least  frettinz  or  restlessness.  Numbness  and  coldness  of  the  limb  increased ; 
pressure  slackened  by  a  few  backward  turns  of  the  screws,  and  the  blood  per- 
mitted again  to  pass  feebly  through  the  aneurismal  sac.  Frictions  to  the  limb, 
and  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  foot.  Some  thirst :  no  arterial  excitement :  pulse 
80. 

June  1,  6  A.  M. — Has  had  no  sleep,  and  still  complains  of  the  nressure  of 
the  instrument.  Tumour  still  pulsating  feebly,  but  begins  to  have  a  nrmer  feel ; 
numbness  rather  less,  and  temperature  of  the  limb  returning ;  no  swelling  or 
discoloration  from  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation.  Fad  lifted  from  its 
position,  the  artery  being  commanded  by  the  fingers  a  little  higher  up ;  inter- 
ments under  the  part  very  slightly  reddened ;  parts  cooled  and  sponged  with 
cold  water ;  instrument  re-applied  in  quarter  of  an  hour. 

10  A.  M, — Temperature  or  the  limb  nearly  natural ;  very  little  uneasiness 
from  the  compressor  since  the  morning  visit;  patient  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits. 

1  P.  M. — Feeble  pulsation  still  perceptible,  but  the  tumour  loses  more  of  its 
elastic  feel,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  fibrine  is  going  on ;  limb  of 
natural  warmth ;  numbness  less  ;  pad  screwed  down  so  as  to  stop  the  pulsation 
completely. 

3  P.  M. — No  pulsation  since  last  report;  the  aneurismal  swelling  has  entirely 
lost  its  elasticity,  and  appears  to  be  completely  solidified  ;  very  little  uneasiness 
&om  the  instrument,  which  is  left  unaisturbed.  Twenty-four  hours  since  its 
first  application. 

8  P.  M. — Pressure  entirely  removed  by  lifting  the  spring ;  tumour  still  with- 
out the  slightest  pulsation,  and  as  solid  as  a  stone  ;  compressor  re-applied  after 
a  few  minutes,  but  with  diminished  power. 

June  2,  6  A.  M. — ^Patient  has  had  some  sleep,  and  has  no  discomfort  or  in- 
convenience from  the  truss ;  tumour  solid,  contracted,  and  pulseless ;  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  limb  natural ;  sense  of  numbness  greatly  diminished ;  complains 
of  a  little  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and  slight  thirst. 

8  P.  M. — Remains  as  at  the  morning  visit  nearly,  but  feels  more  comfortable ; 
continue  the  instrument  as  a  security. 

June  3, 10  A.  M.,  67  hours.— ^Has  had  a  good  night's  sleep ;  tumour  further 
reduced  in  size  ;  temperature  natural ;  posterior  tibial  arterv  felt  beating  feeblv. 
The  truss  removed  altogether ;  integuments  under  the  pad  scarcely  reddened ; 
patient  quite  comfortable,  and  general  circulation  tranquil;  pulse  75  ;  tongue 
clean ;  no  thirst,  bowels  confined.  R. — 01.  ricini  §j.  Sponge  the  limb  with  cold 
water. 

8  P.  M. — Bowels  once  moved  by  the  oil ;  patient  ^continues  well  and  free 
from  all  complaint ;  tumour  solid,  and  somewhat  flattened  in  shape. 

June  4, 10  A.  M. — Patient  slept  well ;  has  a  little  pain  in  the  leg  and  instep, 
and  is  weak  from  confinement  to  bed  and  reduced  diet;  in  other  respects  quite 
well.    The  instrument  has  not  been  re-applied. 

Oct.  25th. — Nothing  further  to  detail  from  the  date  of  last  report ;  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  tumour  has  been  slow  but  progressive,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  The  patient  is  in  excellent  heidth,  and  has  apparently  quite  lost 
the  threatening  symptoms  of  general  arterifd  disease  he  had  on  his  admission 
into  hospital ;  he  still,  however,  complains  of  a  very  slight  sense  of  numbness 
about  the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  a  trifling  degree  of  weakness  of  the  limb ; 
but  these  symptoms  are  graduallv  wearing  away.  He  was  discharged  on  the 
26th  Sept.  for  two  months'  sick  furlough,  previous  to  rejoining  his  regiment,  it 
being  thought  inexpedient  to  subject  him  too  soon  to  the  very  severe  and  fatig- 
uing duties  of  drill. 

At  the  risk  of  bein^  thought  tedious,  I  have  given  the  notes  of  the  foregoing 
case  in  detail,  eoiiceiving  that  it  may  be  thought  interesting  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  cure.  The  visits,  it  will  be  observed,  were  made  at  short  intervals  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  it  is  of  the 

Greatest  importance  that  the  surgeon  who  undertimes  tne  care  of  the  case  should 
e  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  patient.    Much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  his  watchfulness,  not  only  in  regulating  with  nicety  the  stream  of  bload 
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ihroiiek  tjhe  sai<>,  iubmI  in  W^Ma^  for  the  fatonrable  moment  w1i6h  it  amves  to 
etof  H  ftltogetl^ ;  but  in  alienating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sufierings  of  the 
iHincfnt  &om  the  eontinned  pressure  of  the  pad,  by  such  delicate  and  eareful 
InanipulatioBS,  or  shiMngs  of  the  instmmen^  as  it  is  practicable  to  make.  This 
is  especially  requisite  in  cases  where  a  second  or  relieving  clamp  cannot  be  ap^ 
plied. 

The  eritic«d  moment,  it  appears  to  me,  when  the  current  of  blood  may  be 
iltopped  altogether  with  effect,  is  when  the  deposit  of  fibrine  has  begun  to  take 
place,  as  evidenced  by  the  loss  of  elasticity,  and  increasing  firmness  of  the  tu- 
mour: and  when  the  collateral  circulation  has  become  fairly  established,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  reMoration  of  the  natural  temperature  of  tiie  limb,  though  the 
stream  may  perhaps  very  judiciously  be  suspended  now  and  then,  for  a  short 

itttel*tal  of  two  or  thtee  hours  at  an  earlier  period,  and  then  be  permitted  to 
Low  again  as  before.  These  ocoasidhal  checks  throw  the  impetus  of  the  arterial 
current  with  new  and  greater  force  upon  the  anastomosing  branches,  thus  tend- 
ing to  their  enlareement. 

The  result  of  the  above  case  is  interesting,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cure,  as 
%eH  as  its  apparent  completeness  under  what  seemed  to  be  adverse  and  discou- 
raging circumstances :  and  it  is  satisfactorv  to  remark  that  no  local  injury  what^ 
ever  was  sustained  from  the  instrument,  although  the  pressure  was  continuous, 
there  having  been  no  means  of  applying  a  second  elsewhere  in  the  line  of  the 
aHery,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Bellin^ham,  and  ]yracticed  with  so  much  relief 
in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism.  The  integuments  under  the  pad  were  hardly 
reddened,  and  the  sufierings  of  the  patient  after  the  first  few  hours  were  com- 
paratively trifling. 

The  instrument  used  in  this  case,  as  a  Pre^se  Art^,  was  a  very  simple  modit> 
lication  of  an  improved  hernial  truss  invented  by  myself.  The  truss  selected 
Was  a  double  one,  with  a  strong  spring,  the  extremity  of  which,  on  the  left  side, 
was  slightly  altered  in  tts  curve,  so  as  to  bring  the  pad  directly  over  the  external 
iliac  artery,  as  it  emerged  from  beneaih  Poupart's  ligament.  For  the  ordinary 
wooden  pad  of  this  truss  were  substituted  two  oval  plates  of  steel,  the  upper 
one  attached  firmly  to  the  end  pf  the  spring ;  the  lower  connected  with  the  first 
by  four  long  screws,  so  managed  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  space  between 
the  nlates,  thus  enabling  the  surgeon  to  gain  a  small  amount  of  additional  power. 
To  me  lower  plate  was  fixed  a  rounded  piece  of  cork,  covered  with  a  cap  of 
chamois  leather,  and  modelled  with  a  gentle  ridge  or  elevation  along  the  centre, 
which  was  invented  te  prevent  undue  pressure  on  the  vein  or  nerve  on  eithet 
side,  while  the  ridge  itself  pressed  directly  upon  the  artery.  The  perineal  strap 
of  a  common  truss  was  attached,  which,  when  buttoned  to  the  upper  plate,  aug- 
mented the  resisting  power  of  the  spring,  and,  consequently,  the  additional 
force  of  the  screws,  which  would  otherwise  be  divided  equally  between  the  spring 
and  the  part  compressed. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  the  instrument  above  described  to  be  perfect,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  a  more  legitimate  one,  it  was  the  readiest  contrivance  I  could 
command,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  in  this  case  extremely  well.  I  have 
since  learned  that  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  was  made  use  of,  several  years 
fcigo,  by  the  late  Mr.  Todd,  of  Dublin,  in  his  attempt — the  first,  I  believe,  that  was 
ever  made — ^at  the  cure  of  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  by  compression.  An  ac- 
count of  that  very  interesting  case,  and  of  the  instrument,  wul  be  found  in  the 
third  tolume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports. 

2&.  Ligature  of.  ike  Extenud  Iliac  Artery, — ^Dr.  Charles  Halpin  communi- 
cated to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  a  case  in  which  he  applied  a  ligature  to 
the  external  iliac  artery  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral,  produced  by 
the  latter  artery  being  opened  by  the  ulceration  of  a  bubo  in  the  right  groin. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  soldier  aged  21.  Hemorrhage  occurred  on  the  11th 
Sept^,  and  again  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  the  ligature 
Vras  applied;  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  19th  Sept.,  venous  hemorrhage 
occurred  from  the  site  of  the  bubo ;  and  on  the  20th,  arterial  hemorrhage ;  and 
i)n  the  evening  of  the  last-named  day,  the  patient  expired. 
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A  ti^ittOtt^fn  d^ttttxlntitidii  ^^  T^^e  <6ri  the  21iit  day 'of  September,  nine- 
-teiBn  ttottts  iifb6lr  death.  Asftteted  "by  Dr.  Roe  atd  Mr.  Brice,  a  mostmintitd 
e^atnihatiotx  #M  Uiadeof  the  pslrts  coiinedted  With  the  dnea^  and  the  site  df 
Hife  ot»«Niltbh.  The  petitotieum^  Which  had  not  been  wounded  in  the  operation^ 
^tts  fetmd-ftdheretit  to  the  eoefcum ;  it  inis  easily  torn  in  separating  it  noni  this 
]part.  The  tirtrtT  was  eiposed  from  the  bifuwAtioti  of  the  aiorta  to  the  middle 
of  tiie  thigh.  Tlie  ligatiiire  applied  on  the  12th  instant  to  the  external  iliac 
Was  about  two  inches  aborfe  Ponparf  s  ligament,  and  was  tery  nearly  oast  off, 
being  retained  by  some  portion  of  the  external  coat  only;  the  artery  had  not 
been  disturbed  ih  Hie  Operation  to  a  greater  extent  than  permitted  the  needle 
to  pass  under  aUd' between  it  and  the  vein. 

It  Was  etident  that  the  hemorrhage  immediilt^ly  pr6ci6ding  death  had  come 
from  this  portion  of  the  artery,  notwithstanding  its  being  filled  from  the  liga- 
ture to  the  giving  off  the  internal  iKac  artery  with  a  rery  firm  coagulum. 

About  two  in3ies  beloW  Poupa^t's  ligament,  there  Was  an  aneurism  of  the 
femoral  artery,  capable  of  containing  a  small  chestnut.  The  origin  of  the  pro- 
fVinda  femoris  was  implicated  in  this  aneurism. 

The  femoral  vein  was  destroyed  for  about  three  inches  of  its  course,  beloW 
Poupart's  ligament. 

The  ulceration  connected  with  the  bubo,  reaching  the  aneurismal  sac, 
eroding  its  coats,  originated  the  hemorrhage  on  the  lOm  instant,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  the  patient  on  the  20th ;  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  at  the 
same  time,  tiiat  the  blood  Which  came  away  on  the  14th,  15ih,  and  16th 
instants,  and  which  had  all  the  character  of  venous  blood,  descended  through 
the  iliac  rein,  arid  escaped  by  the  femoral  veiuj  which  had  bfeen  destroyed  by 
ulceration.  I  am  uot  aware  how  far  such  a  source  of  hemorrhage  has  been 
e^served  or  suspected  before,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  possibility  of  such  eai 
occurrence  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession. — Dublin  Medical 
Press,  May  14th,  1851. 

26.  Bemia — OpemHon  tbifftout  opening  {he  Sac, — The  subject  of  hernia  is  a 
fnost  important  one  to  the  practical  surgeon ;  and  th^re  is  no  class  of  cases 
which  requires  so  much  study  and  investigation.  The  affection  is  one  which 
is  80  common,  and  so  likely  to  be  brought  under  his  notice  at  any  period,  in  its 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  aspects,  that  he  is  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  treatment,  and  with  the  various  circumstances  which  so 
frequently  obtain,  to  modify  both.  It  at  first  sight  appears  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  thiSre  should  be  so  much  difficulty  connected  with  an  apparently 
simple  subject,  and  that  there  should  have  arisen  so  much  controversy  upon  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  combating  the  dangers  which  are  induced  when  a  pa- 
tient is  labouring  under  a  strangulated  hernia:  for  upon  no  one  subject,  perhaps, 
has  so  much  been  Written  as  upon  this.  The  writings  of  Cooper,  Pott,  and 
Lawrence,  with  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  the  laborious  investigation 
which  these  eminent  men  have  been  engaged  in  to  ascertain  the  {precise  nature 
of  the  affection,  and  to  simplify  the  treatment  of  it  both  by  operation  and  ol^er 
means.  This  surprise,  however,  ceases  when  we  come  to  see  the  disease  at  all 
on  a  large  scale ;  lor  then  it  is  we  find  that  there  are  no  two  cases  exactly  alike ; 
and  that,  in  one  case  after  another,  circumstances  obtain  or  arise  which  the 
surgeon  has  not  noticed  before,  or  has  altogether  forgotten ;  and  he  accordingly 
finds  that  he  is  compelled  to  modify  his  mode  of  operation  and  his  subsequent 
plan  of  treatment,  according  as  the  singularity  or  gravity  of  these  circumstances 
ra  met  with.  Thus  it  is  that  he  who  wishes  to  make  himdelf  well  acquainted 
with  the  pathology  of  helmia,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  whioh  are  con- 
stantly interfering  to  modify  its  treatment,  should  not  miss  a  single  opportunity 
which  may  present  itself  of  observing  every  case  whioh  may  fall  in  his  way. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  great  probability  that,  with  every  fresh  case,  something 
new  wiU  be  learned.  Hence  we  consider  a  faithful  and  accurate  report  of  all 
individual  cases  of  hernia  to  be  most  especially  useful.  More  of  course  will  bo 
learned  by  the  actual  ocular  observation  of  such  cases ;  nevertheless,  an  at- 
tentive observer  will  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge  by  reading  the  records  of 
such  when  he  cannot  see  them  for  himself. 
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The  point  which  has  been  of  late,  and  is  now  mostly  under  discussion,  is  as  to 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  performing  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 
without  laying  open  ihe  sac :  other  matters  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
the  aJection — sucn  as  operating  at  an  early  period  after  strangulation,  not  using 
too  prolonged  taxis,  ana  refraining  from  tne  employment  of  powerful  aperients 
too  early  after  the  stricture  upon  the  gut  has  been  relieyed — have  been  satis- 
factorily settled  in  the  minds  of  all  judicious  surgeons ;  but  the  one  point  under 
consideration  is  that  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  likely  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
practitioners  for  some  time  yet ;  at  all  events,  until  a  larger  mass  of  well-recorded 
cases  of  hernia  treated  by  the  two  separate  methods  of  operating  with  and  with- 
out opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  shall  be  brought  home  to  the  profession.  It 
must  be  confessed  by  all  those  who  have  paid  any  particular  attention  to  this 
very  important  subject,  that  the  data  are  not  ^et  sufficient  to  justifv  the  surgeon 
in  coming  to  anything  like  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  safest  and 
best  mode  of  operating  generally ;  nevertheless,  the  researches  of  Key,  Luke, 
Gay,  and  Hancock  have  contributed  much  to  enlighten  the  profession  on  this 
matter,  and  the  minds  of  surgeons  are  thus  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering every  case  of  hernia  with  extreme  care  before  they  determine  upon  the 
manner  in  which  such  and  such  a  case  should  be  treated.  The  feeling  is  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac  is  applicable  to  very 
many  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  peritoneum  would 
have  been  opened  without  the  least  consideration,  and  supposedly  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  that  also  the  danger  of  the  proceeding  is  much  lessened  if  so 
delicate  and  easily  inflamed  a  structure  as  the  peritoneum  is  not  meddled  with. 
Experience  has  already  amply  shown  the  truih  of  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  good  surgeons  who  look  upon  this  mode 
of  operating  not  only  with  great  suspicion,  but  who  consider  it  to  be  both  un- 
satisfactory and  more  dangerous  than  when  the  sac  is  opened,  its  contents 
brought  into  view,  and  the  condition  of  the  parts  well  ascertained  before  they 
are  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Those  who  are  advocates  of  the  former  method 
urge  as  arguments  in  its  &vour  the  great  danger  of  peritonitis  where  the  mem- 
brane is  cut  into  and  the  intestine  itself  is  rudely  handled — in  fact,  the  circum- 
stances that  in  almost  every  case  which  is  fatal  after  the  ordinary  operation,  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  conse(][uences 
IS  found :  and  hence  the  immunity  which  obtains  when  a  simple  incision  is 
made  through  the  overlying  textures.  Those  who  oppose  thb  plan  urge — and 
justly  too — that  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  that  there 
must  always  be  an  extreme  difficulty  in  selecting  those  to  which  it  really  is 
applicable :  moreover,  that  the  peritoneum  is  not  so  liable  to  be  inflamed  by  a 
simple  incision  into  it  as  is  imagined  by  some,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
at  the  time  of  operation  whether  or  not  ike  stricture  be  fairly  relieved,  and  whe- 
ther the  intestine  itself  be  in  a  fit  state  or  not  to  be  returned  into  the  belly. 
Such,  then,  is  the  position  which  this  question  at  present  assumes,  and  is  likely 
to  maintain,  until  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  cases  has  been  fully 
brought  before  the  profession.  It  therefore,  we  conceive,  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  facts  which  may  throw 
light  upon  this  subject,  to  do  so ;  and  we  shall  make  it  a  point  of  recording  every 
case  of  hernia  in  the  reports  which  it  is  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  make  &om 
among  those  which  are  treated  in  this  hospital. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  two  instances  of  strangulated  hernia  where  the 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed  without  opeifing  the  sac,  we  will 
allude  to  the  report  of  a  case  which  we  inserted  from  this  hospital  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  patient  was  an  old  man, 
in  whom  strangulation  of  the  intestine  had  existed  for  less  than  24  hours,  and 
Qverytiiing  appeared  to  be  favourable  for  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac ; 
and  yet,  on  post-mortem  examination,  a  considerable  portion  oi  intestine  was 
found  to  be  m  a  condition  quite  unfit  to  be  returned,  although  the  stricture  had 
been  effectually  relieved  by  cutting  it  outside  the  peritoneum.  We  at  that  time 
made  the  remark  that  this  very  case  illustrated  the  difficulty  which  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  the  parte  inside, 
the  hernial  sac,  and  was  perse  an  instance  to  show  the  danger  and  inexpediency 
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of  retaming  a  portion  of  intestine  which  has  been  constricted)  even  for  a  short 
period,  without  first  ascertaining  its  condition.  We  have  now,  on  the  contrary, 
to  relate  two  instances  where  t£e  same  kind  of  operation  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded, and  which  thereby  tell  as  arguments  in  fayour  of  operating  without 
opening  the  sac,  if  possible. 

Mary  Boss,  aged  48,  married,  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital 
with  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  on  Tuesday,  November  26th.  She  stated 
that  on  M6nday  evening,  at  8  P.  M.,  whilst  sitting  before  the  lire,  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  her  belly.  She  at  once 
sent  for  a  medical  man,  who  g&ve  her  an  emetic  which  acted  violently,  and  in- 
creased the  pain  under  which  she  was  suffSsring.  About  11  o'clock  of  the  morning 
she  was  admitted  she  first  herself  noticed  a  tumour  in  the  right  groin,  which 
was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  She  had  never  observed  a  swelling  there  before. 
At  2  P.  M.  she  was  sent  into  the  hospital,  no  aMempt  whatever  having  been  made  to 
return  the  hernia  before  admission,  Mr.  Fer^usson  pronounced  the  tumour  to  be 
a  femoral  hernia:  the  patient  was  at  once  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  a  careful  attempt  was  made  to  return  the  swelling  by  the  taxis ;  but 
Mr.  Fergusson,  finding  that  it  did  not  yield  in  any  way,  determined  to  operate 
without  further  delay.  Making  a  very  short  incision  over  tlie  hernial  tumour, 
he  dissected  through  the  separate  tissues,  and  carried  the  knife  inwards,  and 
divided  Oimbernat's  ligament,  outside  the  sac :  the  contents  were  at  once  return- 
ed into  the  belly ;  little  blood  was  lost;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  united  by 
sutures ;  a  compress  and  bandage  were  applied. 

27th. — This  patient  suffers  no  pain ;  has  slept  well  the  preceding  night,  but  the 
bowels  have  not  been  opened  since  the  operation. 

28th. — Bowels  have  been  opened  by  means  of  an  enema  this  morning.  The 
patient  feels  comfortable. 

Dec.  3d.-^titches  have  been  taken  out  of  the  wound,  and  this  is  dressed  with 
adhesive  straps. 

Discharged  on  the  7th. 

Lydia  Boothby,  set.  forty-six,  married,  and  mother  of  eleven  children,  has  had 
a  crural  rupture  on  the  right  side  for  the  last  six  years,  and  has  worn  a  truss 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  On  the  night  of  December  23d,  at  ten,  she  was  seized 
with  vomiting  and  a  dragging  pain  in  the  stomach,  whereupon  she  attempted 
to  return  the  tumour  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  but  found  she  was  unable  to 
do  80.  These  efforts  at  reduction  were  continued  all  night;  and,  as  they  were 
unsuccessful,  she  applied  and  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  Next  day,  Dec. 
24,  she  had  vomited  radcal  matter  before  she  came  in.  She  had  no  vomiting  when 
admitted,  but  complained  of  a  severe  dragging  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  shooting 
pain  over  the  aboomen.  There  was  a  tumour,  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  the  left 
groin,  turning  up  over  Poupart's  ligament :  it  was  hard,  and  felt  nodulated  at 
the  upper  part,  but  was  smooth  and  fluctuated  at  the  lower.  Mr.  Fergusson 
saw  the  patient,  and,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  return  the  hernia,  proceed- 
ed to  the  operation.  He  first  made  a  very  limited  incision  just  over  the  neck 
of  the  tumour,  and  divided  the  separate  tissues  over  the  sac ;  he  then  passed 
the  knife  upwards  and  inwards,  and  cut  Gimbemat's  lisament,  and  was  then 
enabled  to  pass  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  belly  without  opening  the  sac. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  after  dividing  the  ligament,  to  cut  some  fibres  be- 
tween that  tissue  and  the  sac ;  the  rupture  after  this  was  returned  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

On  the  same  evening  this  patient  found  herself  much  relieved;  there  was  no 
pain,  no  tenderness  nor  sickness. 

On  the  next  day  her  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  the  onlj  thins  she  com- 
plained of  was  a  little  fever,  which  required  some  saline  medicine.  The  wound 
soon  put  on  a  healthy  appearance,  and  she  rapidly  recovered. 

Both  these  cases  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  same  operation  was  put  in 
force  in  either,  and  that,  too,  witS  the  greatest  success,  although  the  two  cases 
were  not  by  any  means  alike.  The  comparatively  simple  and  harmless  operation 
without  opening  the  sac  was  performed,  and  both  patients  recovered  without  a 
single  bad  symptom.  Both  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  in- 
stances of  strangulated  hernia  to  which  this  peculiar  operation  is  decidedly 
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»l>piioftble ;  and  ikefj  iesoh  im  wfcfti  #«e  the  eivcmBlitMi««f  wiiioh  wiU  Ind  tilt 
MTgaon  to  judge  thiat  he  is  dealing  with  a  fit  oMe  for  «iieba  mode  of  pveoodore. 
in  Uie  first  patient,  the  oonditions  were  just  those  which  ate  eonsidleied  to  hs 
the  most  favourable  for  attempting  the  op<»r«tioa  without  outting  into  the  peri^ 
toneom.  The  woman  had  never  suffered  from  hernia:  in  faojb,  it  was. quite  ret 
cent  descent  of  bowel;  the  pavts  had  not  beem  snfiered  to  remain  lione  down, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  a  fepioral  hernia,  wbioh  is  probably.that  Und  of  hernia 
in  which  the  operation  of  not  opening  tihe  sac  is  most  likelv  to  snceeed  finu^^ntly. 
The  antioipations  of  the  surgeon  that  io  suoh  a  oase  ik»  operalioa  might  be 
completed  without  difficultir  were  verified*  In^he  second  ct«e,  the  sane  cen* 
ditions  did  not  obtain ;  for  here  the  hernia  was  not  recent,  but  was  of  six  yearn? 
standing,  and  for  twelve  months  the  patient  had  warn  a  truss;  and  it  might 
with  propriety  be  expected  that  some  changes  would  have  been  brought,  about 
in  the  sac  which  would  oppose  a  suceessful  attempt  .at  reducing  the  hernia  with- 
put  an  exposuira  of  the  cavity.  Nevwrtheiess,  there  was  an  equal  amount  of 
fiicility  in  either  ease  in  completing  the  operaitfon.  These  was  also  this  dif 
ference  in  the  two  cases^in  the  one  it  has  oeea  seen  that  no  attempt  whatever 
had  been  made  to  return  the  hernia,  either  by  the  patient  herself,  or  by  a 
piedical  practitioner ;  in  the  second  instance,  lioth  forcible  and  prolonged  atr 
tempts  were  made  by  the  patient  and  her  husband  to  push  the  tumour  back. 
The  circumstances  in  each  were  th^^ore  difierent,  and  certainlv  much  mors 
unfiik^urable  in  the  latter  case.  $tiU  this  rude  handling  of  the  parts  had 
not  appeared  to  produce  any  mischiel!i  A  gieat  point  in  Uie  jsuccess  of  both 
fiasei^  consisted,  ooubtlessly,  in.  early  t eoousse  to  operationr^a  measure  which 
should  always  be  adopted  whenever  it  is  (^pnsidoiea  that  the  emploment  of  the 
luiife  is  necessary.  It  VMist  not,  however,  be  oonsidtfred  that  in  all  oaseA  like 
these  just  mentioned,  and  more  especially  the  first  operation  of  not  opening  tfai 
fHM),  will  invaris^ly  succeed  or  osft  be  aoeomplished;  nor  is  Bi  to  be  supposed 
that  the  intestine  must  necessarily  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  returned  bemuse 
strangulation  has  existed  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  because  those  symptoms 
which  not  unfirequeut^  indio^te  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  intestine  are 
not  at  snU  perceptible.  The  case  of  the  man  first  alluded  to  shows  Uie  impos- 
aibiUty  of  deciding  this  question;  fi>r  although  in  this  instance  strangulation 
had  not  existed  for  twenty-four  homrs«  death  ropidly  ensued  alter  operajtion,  and 
ihe  intestine  was  foiund.in  a  vesy  disorganised  condition;  and  it  is  ofiben  ^uite 
mpossibte  to  judge,  from  ihfi  aheence  of  syjnptons,.  as  to  the  oocnparatively 
Jkealthy  state  of  the  contents  ef  a  heaimial  sac.  A  few  days  see  we.  werepresent 
at  an  operation  in  a  remarkable  case  of  sjlaranguhited  femoinji  heonia  in  a  very 
aged  person,  where  ^«re  weve  not  the  slightest  aymptoms  to  indioate  that  the 
intestine  was  in  anything  but  a  healthy  condition.  The  operation  without 
iHMming  the  sac  wasper&irmsd.  The  stricture  w«b  fully  relieved,  but  the  patieqt 
died;  and  on  post-mortem  examinalAQn  a  considerahJla  portion  of  inteetino:  was 
Sound  to  be  in  a  sewv«aa|^enous  condition*  This  unoertainty  as  to  the  stats 
of  the  intestine  must  then  be  looked  up^on  as  one  of  the  great  impediments  t9« 
and  difficulties  iq  connection  with»  the  adopl^  of  this  particular  plan  of  operas 
inff.  Still  it  mu0t  be  hoped  that  a  oareful  observance  oif  signs  and  symptoms, 
jKQtd  the  experience  of  a  greater  namber  of  eases  than  have  hitherto  bean  brought 
Ibrward,  rn^sy  be  able  to  enUghten  the  surgeon  on  this  serious  point,  and  enable 
bim  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  must  necessarily  arise  if  be  adopto  teohastily  or 
too  generally  either  plan  of  operating. 

]!i&.  Fergusson  has  lately  adoptea  a  mode  Of  opeirwting  by  a  very  smaU  ex- 
ternal incision  through  the  skin,  just  over  the  neox  of  the  tiumevuEU  ]t.  wSiS  fos- 
«berly  hie  custom  to  reporamend  and  p? aetioe  much  fireer  inx:«sions»  of  vaiious 
nbapes,  over  the  sur£Me  of  the  tumour;  but  he  now  proceeds  in  a  manner  som^ 
what  like  that  reqommended  hj  Wr*  Gay  in  his  very  beautifnl  work  on  Femord 
Beniia :  by  mcMis  of  this  inciMon  he  ia  enabled  to  get  easiiiy  at  l^eOmbemaf  s 
Ugaooent,  which  it  is  generally  necessary  te  divide.  Should,  however*  a  la^rger 
incision  be  found  necessary,  it  is  very  easy  to  extend  it  over  the  tumour*  Mr. 
Gay  praetioes  his  incision,  which  is  even  more  limited  than  that  of  Mr.  Fei^gns- 
son,  bv  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  tumour 
«b  flJl  if  he  can  possibly  effect  his  object  without  it.    Mr.  Fergusson,  in  both  the 


«MW  ftasruM,  ip»d«  «  fiiiftl)  e«t  jfiii  Qyertbe  aedk  of  the  li6Riis»  butUiiarleged 
little  with  the  main  portion  of  it.  The  adyantage  is  that  so^maU  a  wound  very 
aoon  heals  iip.-^lMckm  Med,  Gat^  Jan*  1851. 

27.  I\mciuve  W^und  of  ihe  Mdomen^-Beeowny.'-J>T,  H.  C.  Fiiu>  Cjommnni- 
cated  tp  the  Snrgioal  Sooietj  of  Ireland  the  following  remarkaUe  ease  of  pane- 
tare  woand  of  the  abdomeii,  aceompanied  with  an  opening  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  gieat  hemorrhage,  in  whioh  the  patient  recoyered  c-^ 

On  the  22d  of  a  eevere  Inovemher  evening,  I  was  requested,  in  a  very  harried 
manner,  to  visit  a  genUepian  who,  I  was  told,  had,  while  sitting  at  dinner, 
some  disagreement  with  a  member  of  his  fwUy*  ftpd,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  ex«* 
claimed  that  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  had  immedie.tel7  inflioted  some  serioits 
injuiT  on  himself.  On  entering  hie  room,  I  perceived  that  it  bore  a  moet 
appalling  appearance:  the  floor  was  covered  with  blood,  and  mv  patient 
was  extended  on  a  sofa  in  a  remote  corner  of  it,  apparently  li&kss.  I 
could  not  feel  any  pulse.  I  immediately  called  for  some  brandy,  whidi  I 
obliged  him,  with  gpeat  difficulty,  to  sw^lLow  some  of.  I  soon  neroeived 
that  blood  was  flowing  in  oonsiderable  qijumtity  from  a  wound  iiL  nis  oJMo- 
vien,  which  was  situated  to  the  left  side  aiy  and  near  to,  the  ambilicas.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  a  large  cwrvia^  kmfa^  whioh^ 
from  the  stained  appearance  it  prefen4<ed,  and  from  the  account  I  received,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  wound,  I  judged  had  passed  into  the  cavity  to 
the  distance  otjive  inehes^  in  a  direetipn  obliquely  baoKwards,  downwards,  and 
to  the  left  side.  The  blood,  which  was  of  a  dark  colour,  flowed  freely  in  OTte  eon* 
Unued  stmamt  and  hemorrha^  was  as  ei^eessive  as  to  excite  an  M>prehension  o€ 
immediate  dissolution.  However,  having  failed  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage  hf^ 
firm  compress  and  bandage,  and  eonvinaed  that  a  fi»w  minutes  more  of  sueh 
bleai^ng  ai^st  end  in  death,  I  introK^ee4  tP  the  bottom  of  the  wound  a  do$ml 
of  lint,  the  end  being  kept  outside,  and  applied  over  it  a  graduated  compresa 
^d  a  broad  bandage  firmly.  This  SMOceeded  in  arveating  the  further  flow  of 
blood,  and  a  eordifiki  draught  ^^  forty  drops  of  laudanum^  was  then  adminie* 
tered.  A  feeble  tremnloi;^  pnJKte  at  the  wrist  could  now  be  felt,  but  he  ap- 
peared JA  a  sort  of  ifaint.  He  was  b^hed  in  a  cold  swetM:^  his  eztremiMes  lay 
still  and  mo^oaless,  he  vomited  at  intervijs,  and  hie  urine  and  bloody  feees 
passed  unconscious  to  him,  and  bis  respiration  was  slow  and  laboured,  inl^is 
staAe,  arlmost  bordering  on  death,  he  remained  for  seven  hours.  About  thie 
time  ifne  yital  power  first  showed  a  diei^ilion  to  reaction.  He  expressed,  »  a 
few  brohe^,  aeeents,  the  general  nneasiaese  felt,  and  complained  of  pain  and 
numbness  in  the  lower  extremities,  partipi|larly  in  that  of  the  left  side :  this^ 
together  wit^  a  peculiar  restlessness,  disturbed  him  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  whjeh  was  passed  withont  any  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  anodyne 
he  had  ti^ken, 

23d.  A  medicaJ  attendant  remained  wijth  hip  during  the  night ;  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  hemorrhage ;  he  still  appeared  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and 
felt  great  nausea*  which  occasionaUf  increased  to  hiccough  and  vomiting  t  he 
also  complained  of  numbness  and  pain  extending  down  the  left  limb  to  the  fool  9 
there  was  slight  tenderness  about  the  wound  on  pressure ;  pulse  120,  feebJe, 
and  irregular.  With  a  view  tp  relieve  ti»e  state  of  the  stomach,  ae  well  as  to 
allay  the  general  irritability,  and  ensure  perfect  rest,  I  directed  the  saline 
effervescing  mUture  every  four  hours,  with  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum ;  also 
iomeD^^QOi^  to  the  abdomen,  Evening :  He  stiU  complained  of  pain  and  namb- 
ness  in  the  thigh  and  leg ;  tihe  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  had  increased ;  theore 
was  thirst ;  pulse  110  and  feeble ;  tongue  white  and  flarited ;  skin  hot  and  drv  ; 
stomach  relieved.  Ordered  to  continuethe  draughts  at  longer  intervals,  also  the 
nse  of  i^,  and  the  fomentations  every  four  hours. 

24th.  He  had  some  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  during  the  night,  and  fblt  him- 
self relieved;  his  pnlse  wa9  90 1  skin  cool;  no  sickness  of  stomach;  has  had 
two  stools,  each  containing  a  large  quM^tity  of  dark  clotted  blood;  pain  and 
nnmbness  in  the  left  limb  not  so  troublesome  >  tenderness  ef  the  abdomen  oa 
pressure  continued.    Ordered  the  fomentations  to  be  repeated. 

25th.  He  had  several  evaoaations,  ea^  containing  aqnantity  of  clotted  blood ; 
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ferer  mtich  less  ;  pulse  90 ;  tongue  foul ;  pain  and  numbness  in  the  extremity 
Btill  distressed  him ;  there  was  little  or  no  pain  about  the  wound ;  the  dress- 
ings came  away,  when  a  quantity  of  Jhculeni  matter,  mixed  with  blood  and 
some  pus,  was  discharged. 

26th.  Has  had  some  refreshing  sleep,  and  was  much  better  this  morning. 

27th.  Continued  to  improye  ;  the  evacuations  were  free  from  blood ;  he  now 
complained  of  occasional  starting  in  the  left  limb,  in  addition  to  the  pain  and 
numbness,  which  still  continued,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  the  wound  discharged 
healthy  pus  unmixed  with  feculent  matter ;  he  was  free  from  feyer. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  delay  the  Society  by  detailing  the  daily  reports :  he 
continued  to  improve  daily :  the  wound  gradually  healed.  The  pecubar  sensa- 
tions of  numbness,  pain,  starting,  and  tingling  in  the  lefl  leg  and  thigh,  how- 
ever, continued,  ana  were  occasionally  very  distressing,  although  on  the  whole 
less  severe  and  frequent  in  their  attacks. 

On  the  8th  of  December  he  attempted  to  stand,  but  the  left  leg  was  so  weak 
as  to  yield  beneath  his  weight. 

January  2d.  Since  the  last  report,  his  health  and  strength  considerably  im- 
proved ;  for  some  time  the  left  extremity  was  nearly  paralytic,  though  frequently 
attacked  with  paroxysms  of  pain  and  numbness,  which  latter  he  described  as 
more  troublesome  and  distressing  than  the  former.  These  paroxysms,  how- 
ever, were  so  slight  and  so  few  that  every  hope  was  entertained  of  his  perfect 
recovery  at  no  very  distant  period. 

I  cannot  close  this  statement  without  directing  the  attention  of  the  Society 
particularly  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  I  conceive  they  are 
calculated  to  excite  our  astonishment,  as  well  as  our  admiration,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary resources  of  nature,  whereby  she  is  enabled,  under  the  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  human  being.  In  this  case  we 
have  evidence  not  only  of  the  peritoneum,  but  also  of  the  intestinal  canal,  being 
opened. 

I  should  presume,  from  the  feculent  quality  of  the  discharge,  that  some  part  of 
the  colon  was  injured.  What  blood-vessel  was  wounded  cannot  with  certainty 
be  affirmed,  but  most  probably  some  large  branch  of  the  vena  portsB,  such  as  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  or  one  of  the  colic  veins.  I  conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  peculiar  sensations  complained  of  in  the  lower  extremities,  that  some 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves  must  have  been  divided,  or  otherwise 
injured,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  appears  a  strange  anomaljr  in  the  his- 
tory of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  that  so  little  peritoneal  inflammation  was  ex- 
cited in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  effusion  of  blood  and  feculent  matter. 
May  we  not  in  some  degree  account  for  the  fortunate  absence  of  this,  so  com- 
mon a  result  in  general,  either  by  the  copious  hemorrhage  which  immediately 
followed,  reducing  the  system  to  so  low  a  condition  as  to  retard  the  reaction  in 
the  circulating  organs,  and  so  oppose  the  attack  of  local  inflammation  or  gene- 
ral fever,  or  a  coagulum  of  blood  majr  have  so  formed  around  the  wounded  ves- 
sel as  that  further  bleeding  and  effusion  into  the  cavity  were  restrained  until 
the  adhesive  inflammation  set  in,  by  means  of  which  a  permanent  recovery  was 
effected  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  for  we  find  him  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
free  from  every  unpleasant  symptom,  excepting  the  pain  and  numbness  in  the 
lower  extremity,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  injury  of  some  of  the  nervous 
filaments  of  the  limb  ?  I  have  always  entertained  the  belief  that  we  are  never 
too  old  to  learn.  I  know,  although  tne  case  recovered,  that  there  was  unavoida- 
ble error  in  some  of  the  practice,  and  I  hope  to  hear  some  remarks  upon  it  from 
some  of  the  experienced  surgeons  I  have  the  honour  to  see  around  me. — Dublin 
Medical  Press,  April  16, 1851, 

28.  Tracheotomy  in  a  Child  thirteen  months  old  successivUy  performed  for  (Edema 
of  Glottis. — T.  L.  Whistler  communicated  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland 
(Feb.  18)  an  interesting  case  of  oedema  of  glottis  in  a  child  only  thirteen  months 
old,  caused  by  the  taking  of  boiling  water  into  the  mouth,  in  which  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  having  failed  to  afford  relief,  tracheotomy  was  successfully 
performed. 

The  subject  of  it  was  an  unusually  fine  boy,  brought  to  Mr.  W.  at  eleven 
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fy'eloek  on  tbe  mdrnini^'of  the  13th  Jan;,  haying,  as  stated  by  his  mother/ 
swallowed  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  remoyed  to  the  side  of  the  fire-plaee,  on 
a  leyel  with  the  child  when  standing,  at  a  moment  when  left  alone.  It  was 
erjing  yiolentlj,  and  eyidently  suffering  much  pain ;  the  face  was  greatly  flushed, 
and  the  poise  much  accelerated ;  there  was,  nowcyer,  no  yesication  about  the 
mouth,  and  but  slight  tumefaction  obseryable  on  the  fauces.  I  directed  four 
leeches  to  the  throat,  and  after  an  emetic  (which  I  subsequently  found  was  not 
administered),  a  grain  of  calomel  and  quarter  of  a  grain  of  hippo  to  be  giyen 
eyery  second  hour.  I  again  saw  the  child  at  three  o'clock ;  the  leeches  had 
freely  bled,  and  the  calomel  was  punctually  dropped  on  the  tongue ;  the  breathing 
was  rapid,  bat  not  oppressed ;  the  usual  febrile  symptoms  intense.  When  I 
again  yisited  the  child  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  eyery  alarming  symptom 
had  set  in^-difScult  croupy  respiration,  pale  bloated  face,  cold  skin,  pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  with  inclination  to  stupor.  The  child  was  dying,  and  no 
proispect  of  saying  life  was  left  but  to  open  the  trachea — an  opinion  which  was 
at  once  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Darby,  who  kindly  and  effectiyely  gaye  me  his 
assistance. 

After  the  first  incision,  the  conyulsiye  struggles  of  the  child,  the  yenous 
hemorrhage,  the  rapid  working  of  the  trachea,  and  the  insufficient  light  pro- 
cured in  the  cabin,  rendered  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  distressing, 
and  more  than  usually  tedious.  Not  being  at  the  moment  supplied  with  the 
double  hook,  I  laid  hold  of  the  trachea  with  a  common  tenaculum,  which, 
being  diyided,  the  air  forcibly  rushed  out,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood  and 
mucus.  From  the  situation  of  the  child,  and  anxious  to  stop  the  hemorrhage 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  canula  was  introduced  sideways  without  remoying 
any  portion  of  the  trachea.  In  a  few  seconds  the  child  breathed  freely  through 
the  wound,  occasionally  forcing  up  large  collections  of  bloody  mucus,  conscious- 
ness returned,  and  wine  and  water  was  shortly  afVerwards  swallowed.  The 
examination  of  the  fauces  with  the  fin^r  conyeyed  the  impression  as  of  a  large 
cherry  in  the  situation  of  the  epiglottis.  Directions  were  left  with  the  mother 
to  remoye  the  mucus  from  the  canula  with  a  feather  and  by  suction,  and  to 
continue  the  powders  of  mercury  and  chalk. 

On  the  following  morning  we  found  that  the  child  had  passed  a  tolerably 
quiet  night,  discharging  a  profuse  quantity  of  mucus  through  the  tube,  and 
much  troubled  with  cough;  the  fauces  were  much  vswollen ;  the  epiglottis  hard 
and  yery  tumid,  the  uyula  presenting  the  appearance  of  boiled  parchment.  A 
blister  was  applied  eyer  the  sternum,  the  mercury  and  hippo  continlied,  with 
nourishing  diet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  record  each  day's  report  of  this  case; 
seyere  bronchitis  threatened  on  two  occasions,  but  was  successfully  subdued 
by  actiye  treatment.  I  may  mention  that  so  intense  was  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  larynx,  that  six  days  elapsed  from  the  operation  before  the  tube  could 
be  remoyed,  each  trial  made  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  opening  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  distressing  cough  and  dyspnoea.  The  child  became  much 
emaciated,  but  is  now  daily  improying  in  appearance  and  spirits. 

I  conceiyed  it  might  not  be  unimportant  to  bring  forward  this  case  as  a 
record  amongst  a  class  of  accidents  freauently  to  be  met  with  in  hospital  and 
dispensary  practice,  not  from  any  noyelty  in  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted, 
or  tibe  success  which,  under  similar  unfayourable  circumstances,  has  attended 
its  performance  in  the  hands  of  others,  but  that  eyery  additional  case  to  those 
already  published  may  inspire  the  junior  portion  of  the  profession  with  confi- 
dence in  haying  recourse  to  the  operation  before  too  much  yaluable  time  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  oyer,  and  thus  that  an  operation  of  such  unquestionable  ad- 
yantage  be  not  brought  into  disrepute  by  undertaking  it  when  no  fair  prospect 
of  success  remained.  Its  difficulty  is  uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be  greater 
m  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  trachea,  its 
generally  increased  distance,  the  hemorrhage,  the  struggles  and  conyulsiye 
startings  of  the  infant,  which  must  often  tend  to  embarrass  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgeon.  These  difficulties  are  in  part  remoyed  by  seising  the  trachea 
with  a  tenaculum — a  plan  first  recommended,  I  belieye,  by  Dr.  Murray  of  Dublin 
in  1827,  improyed  on  by  Mr.  Garmichael,  who  used  a  double  hook,  and  remoyed 
with  a  scissors  a  circular  portion  of  the  tube,  as  snecessfally  adopted  by  him 
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in  ibe  case  of  a  ehiM,  aged  two  yean,  attaclied  with  iniammation  of  ike 
glottis  from  boiling  water.  Bj  some  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  traehea  ie 
not  recommended.  M.  Yelpeau  deems  the  **  simple  incision  always  safficient 
for  the  introduction  of  the  cannla,  whilst  the  removal  of  a  slip  of  the  trachea  i» 
likely  to  be  followed  after  cicatrization  by  an  irremediable  diminution  of  its 
diameter.'' 

Mr.  Porter  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  operation  be  performed  on  the  Isrynz, 
^ere  can  be  no  objection  to  removing  a  imrtion,  ''becanse  the  wound  is  not 
extensive,  and  the  hemorrhage  must  be  trivial;  but  the  traehea  lies  deener^ 
^ere  is  more  likelihood  of  meeting  with  a  troublesome  or  embarrassing  now 
of  blood  to  delay  the  operation,  and,  even  supposing  that  no  vessel  of  oonse* 
quenoe  is  wounded,  the  patient  at  every  inspiration  sueks  in  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  open  sides  of  the  incision,  and  the  cough,  expectoration  of 
bloody  mucus,  ana  other  hftrassing  symptoms,  are  continued.^' 

In  the  present  case,  I  was  influenced  by  the  great  necessity  there  existed  to 
stop  all  further  bleeding,  and  give  at  once  a  supply  of  jur,  from  the  want  of 
which  at  one  time  I  thought  the  child  had  expirea. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  junior  qsortion  of  i&e  profession 
present  that  the  failure  of  tracheotomy  in  cedema  (^  the  glottis,  the  resuh 
of  taking  boiling  water  into  the  mouth,  would  seem  to  be  in  eener&l  attributable 
either  to  the  operation  having  been  inefficiently  performed,  or  delayed  until 
congestion  or  effusion  of  head  or  thorax  had  set  in.  The  present  case  was  one 
which  held  out  but  faint  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
infant,  the  un&vourable  eeaeon  of  the  year,  and  tiie  impossibility  of  seeming  a 
warm  temperature  in  the  room,  which  was  eituated  on  n  damp  earthen  floor.^^ 
2>m62«»  Mtd.  JPi^ess,  March,  18^1. 

29.  £xHrp(Uum  of  Neuroma  teUhaut  h^rytoihe  j^^em»— Formerly  it  wns  the 
habit  to  extirpate  neuromatous  tumours  in  totality,  removing  with  them  the 
portion  of  the  nervous  cord  engaged  in  the  tnmour.  The  division  of  the  nerve^ 
when  a  large  one^  necessarily  occasioned  many  incou'veniences^'as  paraly8is> 
contraction,  &c.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  asoertained  that  the  tnmour 
involves  ^he  cellular  tissue  only,  which  envelops  the  nervous  filaments,  learving 
tiie  latter  intact.  Hence  the  evident  indication  tiiat  we  ou^t,  if  possible,  to 
dissect  out  tumours  of  this  kind,  and  leave  the  nervous  cord  intact,  or  at  least 
undivided.  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  has  performed  an  operation  which  shovrs  the 
possibUify  of  fulfilling  the  indication  now  laid  down  in. cases  where,  some  time 
ago,  complete  extirpation  would  have  been  resorted  to. 

A  patient,  aged  56  years,  was  affected  with  a  tumour  in  the  ham,  arising  &om 
injury.  The  tumour  had  continued  to  grow  slowly  for  nine  years  before  It  gave 
rise  to  any  inconvenience.  Some  lancinating  pains  <were  then  experienced, 
and  the  pains  gradually  augmented  during  two  years,  until  they  became  insup- 
portable. On  examination,  M.  Bonnet  found  a  tumour,  about  the  sise  of  a  hen's 
egg,  in  the  ham.  Although  the  tumour  presented  pulsations  isochronous  with 
those  of  the  heart,  yet  the  pulsation  ceased  on  pushing  the  tumour  out  of  the 
tr^ject  of  the  popliteal  artery.  It  was,  therefore,  probable  that  the  tnmour  was 
merely  neuroma  of  the  popliteal  nerve.  Having  nrst  employed  ether,  M.  Bon* 
net  cut  down  on  the  tumour,  and  found  thnt  it  was  traversed  nearly  in  the  oentrs 
by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  tumour  was  now  carefully  divided,  until 
at  length  the  nerve  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  intact,  and  was  separated  vrith- 
out  much  difficulty  from  the  tumour,  which  latter  was  enucleated  from  its  sac  and 
turned  out.  All  pain,  cramp,  &c.,  now  disappeared,  and  after  the  healing  of 
the  wound  the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

30.  Congenital  OhHUration  of  ihe  Vagina  and  the  MofUh  of  ihe  VUrus. — ^Dr. 
Dkbbou,  surgeon  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Orleans,  has  recorded  ( ChatetU  M€dicale  de 
Farts,  Jan.  l8th,  1851)  a  case  of  complete  congenital  obliteration  of  the  vagina^ 
with  imperforation  of  the  neck  of  tne  uterus,  in  which  he  r*e*establishea  the 
vaginal  canal  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus.  The  patient  subseijuentiy  married, 
became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  by  the  forceps  of  a  dead  infant.  Labour 
was  accompanied  vrith  convulsions,  and  followed  by  metro-peritonitis,  and  ihe 
patieiit  died  on  the  tenth  day. 
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31.  TrecEtmmi^of  Stricture  of  the  Vreihra  vnth  Cfum-^Iastie  Catheters. — [The 
Dublin  MedieaZ  Press  (April  16th,  1851)  contains  lome  interesting  remarks  on 
this  subject,  with  a  case  by  R.  G.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.] 

John  Clarke,  8Bt.  40,  a  serrant,  was  admitted  uncler  my  care  into  Mercer's 
Hospital,  February  28,  1851.  His  early  life  was  very  dissipated^  and  he  refers 
to  the  fact  of  having  had  a  succession  cdT  claps.  So  far  back  as  tweWe  years 
ago,  he  was  first  seized  with  retention  of  urine,  and  relieved  by  the  catheter ; 
for  three  years  before  this  he  was  labouring  under  great  difficulty  in  passing 
water,  frequent  micturition,  and  many  of  the  harassing  symptoms  of  stricture. 
Dating  from  that  period  up  to  the  present,  he  has  had  tour  attacks  of  retention 
of  urine,  which  were  relieved  by  instrumentation,  warm  baths,  enemata,  &c. 
&c. ;  while,  during  the  intervals,  he  has  been  under  the  treatment  of  different 
mrgeons,  and  generally  with  marked  eood  effect. 

^e  months  previous  to  the  above  date,  he  was  seized  with  retention,  and 
the  urine  drawn  off  by  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the  following  manner :  No  ordi-  ^ 
nary-sized  instrument  could  be  got  into  the  bladder,  so  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  procedure.  The  end  of  a  long  piece  of  catgut  was  made  to  traverse 
tiie  contracted  urethra  fairly  into  the  bladder,  and  over  this,  acting  as  a  director^ 
was  slid  a  fine  gum-elastic  catheter ;  the  catgut  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
urine  flowed  off.  During  the  consecutive  ^e  months  from  this  date  to  the 
period  of  his  admission,  he  never  sought  the  aid  of  surgical  advice,  though  for 
the  last  month  the  stream  has  never  been  thicker  than  a  fine  packthread,  and 
Tery  frequently  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  drop  by  drop. 

On  the  night  before  this  application  to  the  hospital  he  had  been  drinking, 
and  early  in  the  morning  was  admitted  witl^  retention  of  uf  ine.  An  ineffectual 
effort  had  been  made  to  pass  a  catheter  befpre  1  saw  him,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  try  again.  jBy.my  directions  a  very  full  oathartic  enema  was  ad- 
ministered, which  acted  freely.  He  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  a  full 
opiate  given.  When  in  the  bath  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  urine  began  to 
dribble  away,  and  th^  bladder  emptied  itself.  I  made  no  fdrther  examination 
then,  but  ordered  a  hip-bath  at  night,  and  an  oil  draught  with  tincture  of  opium 
immediately  after. 

March  Ist.  The  bladder  has  perfectly  emptied  itself,  and  I  saw  the  patient 
make  water  to-day  in  a  stream  not  thicker  than  a  thread,  accompanied  by  great 
straining.  On  examining  the  urethra  externally,  it  is  hard  and  firm  to  the 
touch,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  orifice,  and  there  is  k  firm,  hard, 
unyielding  mats  behind  the  scrotum,  in  the  perineum.  On  exploring  the  cantd 
with  a  No.  7  bougie,  it  was  abruptly  stopped  at  the  point  above  noted ;  instn*- 
ments  of  various  sizes  were  tried  ineffectually,  until  a  No.  1  gum-elastic  cathe- 
ter, mounted  on  a  firm  stilet,  was  made  to  pass.  •  This  grated  along  a  firm  un- 
yieldip^  structure,  at  least  an  in<^  in  estent :  the  instrument  then  moved  freely 
on,  until  in  front  of  the  bulb,  when  it  met  with  the  same  kind  of  resistance  as 
tfiat  which  it  had  Just  overcome.  This  part  of  the  urethra  was  so  contracted, 
^at  with  great  difficulty  the  catheter  was  made  to  pass^  and,  having  arrived  at 
the  membranous  portion,  it  was  arrested  altogether.  Having  gained  so  much, 
I  commanded  the  patient  to  let  the  instrument  remain  in  as  long  as  it  did  not 
poduce  much  uneasiness  there.  He  was  able  to  wear  it  for  two  hours  and  a 
naif.    On  its  being  witiidrawn,  ordered — 

K  Mist,  camph,  Ji; 
Tinct,  opii  gutts.  x^^:^; 
laq*  potass,  gutts^  xv.    M.    Ft.  hanst. 
And  ^mimedlately  a  hip-batjb. 

2d.  Made  trial  of  the  No.  1  oatiieter  a^n  to^aj,  but  with  no  better  effect 
than  on  yesterday ;  it  remained  wedged  in  the  stricture  for  three  hours,  an^ 
was  borne  without  pain.  The  draught  and  hip-baths  as  on  yesterday,  and  at 
niffht  an  oil  draught  with  opium. 

3d.  The  stream  of  urine  passed  to^ay  not  enlarged,  but  attended  with  less 
straining.  I  passed  the  finest  gum-elastic  catheter  made,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  it  into  his  bladder.  Retained  it  there  in  the  usual  manner,  by  nieans 
of  an  ivory  ring  and  tapes.    An  opiate  immediately,  and  a  hip-bath  at  night. 
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4th.  The  catheter  retained  in  jbhe  hhidder  all  night ;  sufiTerg  no  inconvenience 
from  it ;  takes  oot  the  wooden  pee  occasionally  to  pass  i^ater.  Repeat  the  ano- 
dyne draught  and  hip-bath  at  nignt 

5th.  Yesterday,  on^getting  into  bed  after  going  to  stool,  the  instrument 
slipped  out.  I  saw  him  immediately  after,  and  by  verjr  eentle  manipulation 
slipped  in  a  No.  2  gum-elastic  catheter  firmly  mounted,  without  giving  the  least 
pain ;  retained  it  as  before ;  administered  an  anodyne  immediately  after,  and 
ordered  a  hip-bath  at  night. 

6th.  Has  suffered  no  pain  from  the  presence  of  the  instrument  since  yester- 
day ;  relieves  the  bladder  through  it  occasionally,  by  removing  the  wooden  peg : 
slight  purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra,  showing  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  strictured  parts.    To  have  a  hip-bath  and  anodyne  at  night. 

Till.  Slept  aU  night ;  feels  no  uneasiness  from  the  catheter,  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  forty-eight  hours.    Repeat  the  hip-bath  and  anodyne  at  night. 

8th.  Withdrew  the  catheter ;  sligntly  incrusted  with  lithic  acid  deposit,  it 
being  retained  in  the  bladder  seventy  two  hours ;  has  suffered  no  inconvenience 
£rom  it ;  passed  a  No.  3  gum-elastic  catheter  firmly  mounted ;  for  a  short  time 
it  was  resisted  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  but  in  five  or  six 
minutes  was  allowed  to  glide  into  the  bladder ;  retained  it  as  before ;  adminis- 
tered an  opiate  immediately,  and  to  have  a  hip-bath  at  nieht. 

11th.  Suffers  no  pain  from  the  instrument,  though  undisturbed  for  the  last 
seventy-two  hours ;  withdrew  it,  incrusted  with  lithic  acid  deposit ;  purulent 
discharge  from  the  urethra  not  increased ;  passed  into  the  bladder  a  No.  4  gum- 
elastic  catheter :  retained  it  as  before ;  after  doing  so,  ordered  at  once — 

R  Mist,  oamph.  ^i ; 

Tinct.  opii  gutts.  xxv ; 

Liq.  potass,  gutts.  zv.    Ft.'haast. 
An  oil  draught  at  night  and  a  hip-bath. 

12th.  Feels  vei^  comfortable ;  bowels  gently  freed,  without  pain ;  no  uneasi- 
ness referred  to  th^  bladder.  Omit  the  opiate  at  night ;  the  hip-bath  to  be  re- 
peated. 

14th.  Some  urine  and  pus  passes  at  the  side  of  the  catheter,  indicative  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  contracted  parts ;  introduced  a  No.  5  gum-elastic  catheter  to-day. 
Stopped  the  opium ;  hip-bath  at  night. 

loth.  Urethra  and  bladder  so  quiet,  passed  in  a  No.  6  gum-elastic  catheter, 
and  retained  it  as  before ;  immediately  after  gave  his  opiate  and  alkaline 
draught ;  hip-bath  at  night. 

20ui.  Last  night  the  instrument  slipped  out ;  I  tried  this  morning  to  pass  it, 
and  could  not  readily  do  so ;  therefore  administered  a  full  opiate,  placed  him 
in  a  warm  hip-bath,  and  in  an  hour  after,  without  the  least  difficulty,  passed 
the  same  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  retained  it  there. 

22d.  Passed  into  the  bladder  a  No.  7  gum-elastic  catiieter,  and  immediately 
after  put  him  into  a  hip-bath,  and  gave  a  full  opiate,  and  at  night  the  bath  to 
be  repeated. 

26tli.  Has  had  a  hip-bath  every  night  since  last  report,  but  the  opiate  was 
suspended;  removed  the  No.  7  catheter  from  the  bladder;  though  creating  no 
irritation,  yet  I  wished  to  substitute  a  larger  one.  This  last  was  undisturbed 
for  ninety-six  hours ;  scarcely  any  purulent  discharee  from  the  urethra ;  the  urine 
let  off  by  it,  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  quite  clear,  deposits 
no  sediment  on  cooling,  which,  taken  toother  with  the  patient's  feelings,  point 
to,  and  substantiate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  irritation  of  the  bladder.  Tried 
to  pass  a  No.  8  gum-elastic  catheter,  but  failed  ^  administered  an  opiate,  and 
had  him  placea  in  fC  hip-bath,  and  I  returned  in  two  hours,  when  I  readily 
passed  the  No.  8  instrument  into  the  bladder,  and  retained  it  there. 

29th.  Has  not  had  the  least  annoyance  since  last  report ;  the  urine  was  quite 
natural  in  colour,  and  no  mucus  or  sediment  deposited  on  coolinel  I  witiidrew 
the  No.  8,  and  passed  into  the  bladder  a  No.  9  gum-elastic  catheter,  and  re- 
tained it  as  before.    Hip-bath  every  night. 

April  1st  Removed  the  No.  9  instrument  and  quickly  introduced  a  No.  10 
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gam-elastic  caiHeter,  and  fastened  it  as  before.  Hip-bath  and  an  oil  draught 
with  opiam  at  night. 

2d.  In  going  to  stool  this  morning,  the  catheter  slipped  out,  but  without  diffi- 
culty I  replaced  it.    To  have  his  hip-bath. 

6ti).  Is  not  Buffering  the  least  pain  or  inconyenience  from  the  presence  of  the 
instrument.  There  is  merely  a  trace  of  pus  from  the  urethra,  and  no  evidence 
whatever  of  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  On  this  morn- 
ing I  readily  introduced  a  No.  11  gum-elastic  catheter  firmly  mounted,  and  re- 
tained it  as  before ;  an  opiate  was  given  soon  after,  and  a  hip-bath  ordered  at 
night.  On  examining  the  urethra  externally,  the  hardness  and  adventitious 
structure,  deposited  both  anteriorly  and  behind  the  scrotum,  are  nearly  all  re- 
moved, and  no  pain  whatever  is  elicited  on  pressure  along  the  entire  track  of 
the  canal.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  case  is  the 
improved  appearance  and  general  health  of  the  patient.  He  has  lost  the  sallow, 
haggard  look,  and  anxious  countenance— those  features  so  peculiar  as  to  be 
almost  pathognomonic  of  the  affection  under  which  he  laboured ;  he  has  now 
pulled  up  flesh,  and  his  entire  appearance  bespeaks  happiness. 

The  mode  of  cure  by  the  catheter — ^the  practice  adopted  in  this  case — was 
introduced  by  the  celebrated  Desault,  who  made  all  strictures  amenable  to  its 
employment.  The  treatment  by  this  method  has  also  met  with  warm  supporters 
in  the  names  of  Brodie,  Liston,  and  Miller.  The  former  says :  ''  When  the  gum 
catheter  has  entered  the  bladder,  withdraw  the  stilet,  and  leave  the  catheter 
with  a  wooden  pe^  in  its  orifice,  which  the  patient  is  to  take  out  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  void  his  urine,  it  being  at  the  same  time  secured  by  a  suitable 
bandage.  After  three  or  four  days,  you  may  withdraw  the  catheter  for  twelve 
hours ;  or,  if  much  suppuration  is  induced  in  the  urethra,  you  may  withdraw  it 
for  a  longer  period ;  tnen  introduce  a  larger  catheter  than  the  first ;  and  thus 
you  majr,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  dilate  a  very  contracted  ure- 
thra to  its  full  diameter.  This  is  a  very  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  cur- 
ing stricture." — Brodie^  op.  cU.,  p.  51. 

Mr.  Liston,  at  p.  472,  Prctctical  Surgery,  expresses  himself  to  this  effect :  "  If 
the  operation  has  been  performed  on  account  of  retention,  or  if  it  has  been 
threatened— and  it  is  very  apt  to  follow  the  swelling  which  always  supervenes 
more  or  less  upon  the  use  of  an  instrument  in  very  bad  stricture — it  may  be 
prudent  to  retain  the  catheter.  This  is  a  very  efficient,  safe,  and  quick  method 
of  freeing  the  patient  from  bad  stricture.  It  matters  not  how  smfdl  the  foreign 
body  may  be.  Nature  soon  sets  about  a  process  to  free  herself  from  it;  the 
passage  is  widened  remarkably,  and  a  most  profuse  discharge  established,  so 
that  within  forty-eight  hours  the  instrument,  which  had  been  grasped  most 
tightly,  lies  now  quite  loose,  and  the  urine  flows  along  it ;  it  may  then  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  large-sized  catheter  or  bougie  immediately  substituted  without 
difficulty." 

Now,  as  to  the  two  points  of  practice  in  my  case,  the  wedging  of  the  catheter 
in  the  stricture  day  after  day  until  it  reached  the  bladder,  and  then  the  reten- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  the  substitution  of  larger  ones,  according  to  circum- 
stances, until  perfect  dilatation  was  accomplished,  are  borne  out  by  Professor 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the 
-urethra  by  perineal  section,  read  before  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  published  in  the  Lancet  for  March  22,  1851. 

''We  must  not  lose  sight,"  says  this  eminent  professor,  ''of  the  two  modes 
of  using  the  catheter  and  bougie,  well  adapted  to  the  final  subjugation  of  cases 
even  ofgreat  obstinacy.  The  method  of  tunnelling,  as  it  may  be  called,  founded 
'  on  the  fact  that  immediate  penetration  of  *the  stricture  is  not  essential  to  its 
cure.  Instead  of  a  small  bougie,  one  of  medium  size  is  selected,  and  is  passed 
down  to  the  contracted  part,  into  the  anterior  portion  of  which  the  extremity 
of  the  instrument^  made  somewhat  conical  for  the  purpose,  is  sought  to  be  in- 
sinuated. There  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  such  use  of  the  instrument  is  repeated  at  the 
ordinary  intervals.  On  each  occasion  the  penetration  may  be  expected  to 
deepen  ;  ultimately  the  whole  obstruction  having  been  removed,  as  it  were,  by 
instalments,  the  instrument  glides  unopposed  into  the  bladder,  and,  from  this 
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high  pUtlbrnit  the  saijieoii  tlieii  prooee4i  it  the  ordiiiM^  wevk  oC  itel  dSU^ 
tion/'^  "  in  my  own  experience,  many  an  obstinate  strictare  hM  given  mj 
satisfiictoTilj  to  this  means,  often  without  mueh  or  even  any  delay,  and  always 
without  any  unpleasant  complication."  '*  The  oth^  meth(>d  is  by  tying  ia  tmi 
catheter  for  forty-eight  hours  or  thereby,  &  method  well  suited  to  the  gristly  and 
resilient  stricture." 

One  of  the  striking  features  in  the  case  just  detailed  is  the  fact  that  very  little 
irritation  was  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  instrument,  and  this  is  the  mor^ 
remarkable  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  urethra  was  so  narrowly  contracted,  i* 
many  iuches  of  its  course,  as  only  to  admit  the  finest  catheter  made ;  indeed  so 
tight  did  it  fit  when  it  had  reached  the  bladder,  that  it  was  with  great  difieul^ 
moved  either  backwards  or  forwards.  At  the  end  of  fifty  hours,  vital  dilatation 
had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  patient  went  to  stool,  the  instrn>- 
ment  readily  slipped  out.  Now,  the  increased  calibre  produced  in  the  urethra 
was  not  attended  at  any  period  with  very  considerable  amount  of  purulent 
secretion,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  treatment  it  had  nearly  subsided  alto- 
gether. During  an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  this  man  had  a 
catheter  retained  in  his  bladder,  and  through  which  the  urme  was  voided  for 
that  time.  By  this  means  the  fluid  rarely  or  never  came  in  contact  with  thfe 
walls  of  the  urethra.  To  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  whenever  the  instrament 
felt  loose,  I  always  withdrew  it  and  substituted  a  larger  size,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  urine  trickling  along  its  sides.  There  are  other  minutiae  to  be  att^ded  to 
in  the  local  management,  which  are  closely  watched  here,  and  thou^  appa- 
irently  trifling,  I  conceive  of  great  moment  in  warding  off  irritation.  The  first 
is,  not  to  allow  the  catheter  to  project  far  into  the  bladder ;  and  secondly,  to 
permit  a  small  quantity  of  urine  always  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  By  uiese 
precautions,  the  instrument  is  prevented  fretting  the  mucous  membrane  of  thalt 
viscus.  After  changing  the  catheter,  a  full  opiate  was  in  every  instance  imme- 
diately administered,  and  the  patient  placed  m  a  hip-bath ;  indeed,  to  the  con- 
stant immersion  of  the  parts  under  treatment  in  hot  water,  the  Aree  exhibition 
of  opiates  and  gentle  laxatives,  I  attribute  mainly  the  exemption  from  irritation 
jand  rigors  which  so  strikingly  characterised  this  case  all  through.  1  have  se- 
lected the  foregoing  case  to  show  that  the  most  unpromising  and  advanced  cal- 
lous stricture  may  be  brought  to  yield  to  tho  judicious  application  of  the  gum- 
•elastic  catheter — unfortunately  a  mode  of  treatment  which,  without  good  reason, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 

32.  Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius  fonoard8.-^VToL  R.  W. 
Smith  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  a  cast  and  preparation 
of  this  rare  malformation  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  made  the  foUowins  observa- 
tions respecting  it.  In  February,  1840,  in  a  communication  upon  the  subject 
of  abnormal  elbow-joints,  Mr.  Adams  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Horseman,  whose  right  elbow-joint  presented  an  example  of  con- 
genital luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  upwards  and  outwards,  and  exhilntefl 
A  cast,  showing  the  external  characters  ot  the  deformity;*  and  in  March, 
1849,  he  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  subject  of  congenital  luxa- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  same  bone  backwards.  Upon  the  present  occasion, 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Mayne,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting a  cast  and  preparation  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  radius  directly 
forwards.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  female  who  was  the  subject  of  this 
deformity  had  likewise  congenital  dislocations  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  knee :  to 
these,  however,  I  shall  not  now  allude,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  woman  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  bad  been  long  an  inmate  of  the  South  Dublin  Work-house  ;  she  died 
of  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  and  the  following  were 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  left  upper  extremity : — 

The  forearm  was  flexed  upon  the  arm  at  a  right  angle,  beyond  which  it  could 
not  be  bent,  and  could  only  be  extended  so  far  as  to  form  a  slightly  obtuse 
angle.    It  remained  habitually  in  the  semi-flexed  position,  with  the  hand  mid- 

*  Dablia  Medical  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  xvii.  p.  505. 


'wmv  betveen  fmpiiiattoii  sad  proBaiioii }  naliier  of  the  latter  motions  coqH  be 
fullv  perfonned. 

The  joint,  viewed  wpoKt  its  e^ternftl  aspect,  pfesented  a  remarkable  prejecti'on, 
formed  by  ilhe  outer  condyle  of  the  bumeros,  which  descended  so  low  as  to  be, 
jfa  the  semi-fiezBd  position  of  the  joint,  nearly  upon  the  same  lerel  as  ^e  con>- 
iBe»eement  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna ;  it  was,  moseorer,  outrod  for- 
wasds  and  inwards,  so  as  to  present  posteriorly  a  striking  convexity ;  it  was 
noeh  larger  anrd  mR>re  prominent  than  the  internal  condyle,  which,  however, 
also  seemed  to  be  nlaoea  lower  down  than  natural  wilii  respect  to  the  ulna. 

The  Boimmit  of  w  olecranon,  in  every  position  of  the  joint,  was  placed  above 
the  condyles ;  b«t  its  lower  portion,  where  it  springs  from  the  shaft  of  the  nlna^ 
was  in  a  great  measure  concealed  between  tiiese  processes. 
.  Directly  in  front  of  the  enlar^d  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  rounded 
oesasos  tumour  could  be  felt,  which,  as  it  partook  of  every  motion  imparted  to 
ike  shaft  of  the  radhis,  was  ooneladed  to  be  the  head  of  that  bone ;  as  much  of 
it  as  could  be  feU  was  of  an  orbicular  fomu 

Coii^paring,  in  my  mind,  these  appearances  with  those  observed  in  the  case 
of  Horseman,  whose  elbow-joint  i  had  frequently  examined,  and  who  was 
known  never  to  have  received  an  injury,  nor  to  have  suffered  from  disease  of 
the  articulation,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
case  afforded  another  exam{^  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
vadius ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  luxation  was  congenital  was  forther  confirmed 
hy  tiie  oo-exisleiioe  of  the  malformations  of  the  ri^t  upper  and  of  the  left  lower 
extremities,  wkieh  I  have  already  mentioned,  ^ere  exists,  however,  this  di^ 
ferenoe  between  the  two  cases,  namely,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  head 
of  the  radius  is  displaced  forwards,  while  in  that  of  Horseman,  it  is  described 
hy  Mr.  Adams  as  being  dislocated  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  muscles  (which,  although  pale,  were  not  remarkably  attenuated^  having 
been  removed,  the  bones  and  ligaments  were  earefuUv  examined.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus  presented  no  traces  either  of  trochlea  or  capitulum, 
nor  any  evidence  of  these  processes  having  ever  existed.  In  place  of  them 
there  existed  a  deep  fossa  or  excavation,,  into  which  was  received  the  great 
aigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  in  soeh  a  manner  that,  when  the  forearm  was  flexed 
to  a  right  angle,  the  coronoid  process  struck  against  the  front  of  the  humerus, 
and  extension  was  at  ones  cheeked  by  the  olecranon  coming  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  the  same  bone. 

The  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  was  much  larger  than  natural,  and 
earved  forwards,  was  deeply  excavated  anteriorly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
With  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  which  was  also  enlarged,  a  socket 
which  accommodated  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  was  strangely  altered  from' 
its  natural  fonn. 

This  process,  instead  of  presenting  a  circular  outline  with  a  concave  summit, 
resembled  in  form  the  section  of  a  sphere,  its  internal  portion  being,  as  it  were, 
cut  vertically,  so  as  to  present  a  surface  nearly  flat  to  tne  altered  lesser  sigmoid 
eavity  of  the  ulna ;  the  rest  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  namely,  all  that  could  be 
fidt  Uirough  the  muscles  and  integuments,  was  of  an  orbicular  shape  (as  in  the 
ease  of  Horseman),  and  rolled  in  the  excavation  of  the  humerus  already  men* 
tioned,  during  the  motion  of  supination »  which  could  be  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  that  of  pronation.  Both  these  motions  were,  however,  very 
eonflned,  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  was  as  ill  adapted  to  their  coni* 
plete  execution  as  the  superior.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  which,  in 
tiie  natural  state,  presents  a  concavity  where  it  articulates  with  the  bead  of  the 
nfaia,  was  in  contact  with  the  latter  by  a  nearly  flat  surface. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  ulna  was  twisted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
eartilaginons  surface  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  was  directed 
inwards.  The  neck  of  l^e  raoius  could  not  be  said  to  exist,  the  head  springins 
almost  directly  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone ;  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  found 
in  cases  of  congenital  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  backwards,  the  neck 
of  the  bone  being  in  these  cases  elongated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
radius  and  ulna  of  equal  length.  The  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments 
existed,  but  ran  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal ;  the  former  passed  outwards  in 
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an  almost  transyerse  course,  to  be  attaolied  to  an  exeeMn^j  thin,  broad,  and 
imperfect  coronary  ligament. 

,  The  similarity  which  this  case  bears  to  tiiat  detailed  by  Mr.  Adams  will  be 
rendered  evident  by  the  following  extract  :*  **  When  we  view  the  joint  on  its 
external  aspect,  the  outer  condyle  is  observed  to  be  large,  and  placed  as  low 
down  nearly  as  the  olecranon  procesa ;  above  it  a  very  conspicuous  orfoioular 
eminence  is  seen,  which  moves  freely  with  the  radius  when  a  motion  of  rotation  is 
communicated  to  the  forearm ;  the  inner  condyle  also  descends  very  low  down ; 
the  two  condyles  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  olecranon  process  (in  the  semi'4exed 
position  of  the  joint,  which  it  ordinarily  remains  in)  are  on  the  same  plane ; 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  probably  excavated  to  receive  the  peater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  neck  of  the  radius  rotates  on  the  ndge  of 
the  humerus,  which  descends  to  the  outer  condyle,  above  and  somewhat 
behind  the  plane  of  the  most  anterior  part  of  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is 

Iilaced."  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  third  case  of 
ateral  dislocation  of  the  radius  recorded,  and  the  first  of  the  congenital  luxation 
of  this  kind  as  yet  exhibited  to  the  profession. 

In  the  same  year,  that  is,  in  1840,  Qu6rin  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  Inxsr 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards  and  upwards.fbut  the  reco»i  is  so  brief 
and  so  completely  deficient  in  details  as  to  be  of  little  value.  It  is  as  follows : 
''  Luxation  de  la  THe  du  Eadiua  en  avant  et  en  haut,  consistant  dans  le  j^lissement 
de  cet  08  au-devant  de  I'hum^rus,  vers  la  fossette  coronolde  de  ce  dernier.  Cette 
luxation  est  n^cessairement  accompagn^e  de  diastase  des  articulations  radio- 
cubitales  et  de  pseudo-luxation  du  carpe.  Nous  avons  eu,  rann^e  demi^re, 
dans  notre  service,  une  jeune  fille  de  sept  ana  offrant  la  m6me  difformit6  des 
deux  cdt^s." 

Three  varieties  of  congenital  luxations  of  the  head  of  the  radius  have  now 
been  established,  viz :  backwards  and  upwards ;  forwards,  upwards,  and  out- 
wards ;  and  directly  forwards. — Dublin  Quarterly  Joum,  Med,  Sc.,  Aug.  1850. 

33.  Dislocation  of.  ihe  Clatnde  downwards^  beneath  ike  Acromion  Process  of  the 
Scapula. — ^R.  G.  W.  Butcher,  Esq.,  records,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  (April 
9,  1851),  a  case  of  this  very  rare  accident,  in  a  powerful  muscular  man,  50 
years  of  age,  a  patient  at  Mercer's  Hospital. 

The  mode  in  which  the  accident  occurred  was  the  following :  The  man  was 
assisting  a  comrade  in  carrying  a  heavy  press,  the  edge  of  which  rested  on  his 
right  shoulder.  The  load  was  too  great  for  him,  and  he  yielded  under  it,  the 
weiffht  obangine  its  position  farther  in  upon  the  clavicle ;  in  fiftUing,  he  thrust 
his  hand  out  rigidly  against  the  ground  in  the  effort  to  save  himself;  wis  checked 
his  fidl,  but  from  the  resistance  offered,  the  humerus,  with  the  scapula  fixed  upon 
it  by  its  powerful  capsular  muscles,  was  driven  forcibly  upwards,  while  the 
weight  still  acted  on  the  clavicle,  tearing  through  its  ligaments  and  impelling  it 
downwards :  thus  the  two  forces,  tending  m  contrary  directions,  combined  towards 
the  production  of  this  rare  displacement.  On  removing  the  clothes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  viewing  the  patient  in  front,  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic was  the  non-symmetrical  distances  between  the  external  margin  of  the 
acromion  processes  on  the  right  and  left  sides  and  the  mesial  line  of  the  ster- 
num ;  that  on  the  right  being,  by  measurement,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  less.  The 
right  dhoulder  also  presented  a  very  remarkable  prominence,  formed  bj  the 
acromion,  and  rendered  more  in  relief  h^  the  depression  internally,  occasioned 
by  the  claricle  passing  beneath  it ;  the  lip  of  the  latter  could  be  felt  a  little  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  external  margin  of  the  acromion,  and  lifting  up  the  fibres 
of  the  deltoid ;  the  superior  edge  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  acromion  was 
elevated,  and  might  be  discerned  through  the  integumente ;  the  fingers  could 
be  passed  uninterruptedly  from  behind  forwards  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  ite  expansion  into  the  acromion  process.  On  pressure  at  ito  out;er  side,  the 
projectinjz  articulating  end  of  the  clavicle  beneath  it  could  be  detected,  as  noticed 
above.  The  rotary  motions  of  the  joint  were  perfect,  and  might  be  performed 
by  the  surgeon  without  pain  or  suflrering ;  but  oA  the  part  of  the  patient  there 
was  complete  inability  to  elevate  the  limb. 

•  Loc.  cit.  t  Gazette  M^icale,  1840. 
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The  deformity  was  removed  when  the  shoulder  was  drawn  forcibly  back,  or 
by  the  following  manoeavre — ^first,  drawing  the  arm  a  little  backwards,  keeping 
the  extremity  of  the  humems  close  to  the  side  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
left  grasping  the  upper  part  in  the  axilla,  then,  by  })re88in^  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  its  inferior  extremity  for* 
wards  in  a  line  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  and  continuing  the  force  up> 
wards,  tiie  acromion  process  was  disengaged  from  off  the  clayicle,  and  by  using 
a  pad  in  ^e  axilla,  and  retaining  the  arm  in  this  position,  excellent  coaptation 
was  effected.  Mr.  B.  saw  this  patient  three  times  after  the  accident,  at  intervala 
of  a  fortnight  After  the  pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  joint  had  subsided,  he 
became  intolerant  of  restraint ;  and  in  five  weeks  used  the  limb  with  nearly  as 
much  freedom  as  ihe  sound  one,  but  with  considerable  loss  of  power. 

A  well-described  case  of  this  accident  is  giTen  by  Tournel  in  Archives  G^n^ 
rales  de  Midecine,  1837 ;  and  another  has  recently  been  treated  by  Mr.  Partridge. 
in  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  and  alluded  to  in  the  Lancet  for  January, 
1850,  in  these  terms :  ''  The  unusaal  circumstance  of  the  case  is  that  the  acro- 
mial end  of  the  claYicle  is  dislocated,  not  upon  the  acromion^  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  but  below  that  process,  a  fact  whicn  the  fingers  easily  detect.  There 
is  no  fracture,  as  might  at  first  have  been  imagined,  but  this  rare  displacement 
has  taken  place,  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  horse  or 
▼ehicle  struck  the  patient's  chesf 

34.  Skey's  Ikmmiquet. — The  tourniquet  which  I  have  substituted  is  composed 
of  two  semicircles,  one  of  which  fits  into  the  other  by  running  in  a  groove. 
Each  half  is  fixed  by  a  spring  catch  to  the  other,  and  may  be  enlarged  or  re- 
duced at  will  to  any  size  required  for  tiie  Uiigh  or  upper  arm.  When  required 
for  application  to  the  thigh,  the  circle,  which  is  made  to  open,  to  admit  of  its 
Application  around  the  limb,  is  drawn  out  to  its  fullest  size.    In  the  centre  of 


each  semicircle  is  the  pad  for  pressure  and  counter-pressure,  the  former  being 
provided  with  the  ordinary  screw.  The  pads  aore  made  small,  in  order  to  in- 
clude as  little  surface  in  the  pressure  as  is  compatible  with  the  safe  application 
of  the  instrument.    Wiien  employed  for  a  lesser  limb,  the  arm  for  example,  or 
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ibe  tbigh  of  ft  ohU4»  iha  eirole  ie  letsetted  to  i^  leqmred  aiie'bf  faiBaif'tiie 
lateral  spriagj9y  and  peesiUMr  th6  outer  kalf  or  somictrole  doimwards  «|Ma 
iho  iimer  one,  by  -wbicb  the  mge  cirolo  m  ooUTerted  isAo  one  of  anaUor  sise^ 
tbe  alteration  beiftg;  ob^jaioed  bj  the  inlro^botioik  of  two  hinges  in  eaob  half  of 
ibe  uiBtcttBient. 


I  haye  found  this  tourniquet  exceedingly  efficient  in  its  avoidance  of  the  ob- 
jections to  that  commonly  used,  and  equally  so  in  its  power  of  arresting  arterial 
hemorrhage.  It  is  also  especially  applicable  to  oases  requiring  pressure  for 
the  treatment  of  aneurism,  being  less  irksome  and  painful  to  the  patient,  >when 
worn  for  a  considerable  time.  The  circulation  in  the  main  artery,  which  is  the 
only  one  demanding  compression,  and  for  which  purpcee  alone,  indeed,  the 
instrument  is  worn,  is  thoroughly  arrested,  while  the  collateral  vessels  are  un- 
affected, and  the  current  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  except  that  of  the 
chief  vein,  which  is  in  close  proximity  with  the  artery,  is  altogether  uninter- 
rupted.— Operative  Surgery, 

35.  Injury  of  the  Shoulder-Jomt, — ^Dr.  Abahs  described  to  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  bead  of  the  humerus  forwards, 
which  had  been  reduced,  with  the  account  of.  the  poet^mortem  examination  of 
the  articulation,  made  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  luxation,  the 
patient  having  died  from  the  effects  of  another  injury  sustained  fourteen  days 
before  her  decease. 

Eliza  Dillon,  aged  05,  applied  for  surgical  aid  at  the  Richmond  Hospital  on 
October  27  ^  1849.  She  stated  that  she  had  fallen  with  much  violende,  and  with 
iier  left  arm  extended  &om  her  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shock  wa« 
fibiefly  sustained  by  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow.  The  resident  pupil,  Mr.  John* 
.«to%  vMoguiwd  ^  uaual  oharaoters  of  dislooatiini  of  the  head  oi  ihe  humems 


46rm04B  %  bo  wM^d  «  YosMfkaUe  flittemiig  of  the  MUA^  musele,  and  feU  the 
iKftd  of  the  bene  in  its  &ew  sitdation.  fiU  «olleagaei»  Mr.  Boden,  also  reoo^ 
Jiiaed  the  ii^ttry>  as  did  likewise  Surgeon  Bichaqne*  The  head  of  the  boneimfl 
replaced  wiUiout  difficulty,  Mr.  Jehn^n  havine  adopted  the  plan  of  plachug  th^ 
knee  in  the  axilla  $  the  patient  expressed  herself  rekeyed,  and  went  nome.  In 
n  few  days  she  returned  to  the  hospital,  oomplaininff  of  more  pain  in  her 
shonlde^joint  than  patients  usually  do  after  the  reduction  of  this  dislooation» 
when  she  was  subjected  to  the  prdinary  treatment  for  a  sub-inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  articular  structures. 

On  the.  sixteenth  day  after  the  shoulder  had  been  luxated,  this  woman,  beine 
deaf  and  rather  feeble,  while  heedlessly  walking  across  the  street,  was  knocked 
down  by  a  passing  Yehiole,  and  reeeiyed  a  compound  fracture  of  the  elbow-^oint, 
of  whi^  after  having  suffered  from  constitutional  irritation  and  erysipelas 
lor  fourteen  di^s,  she  died.  The  left  shoulder-joint  was  examined  after  death: 
the  deltoid  muscle  haying  been  reflected,  it  was  seen  that  the  supra  and  infra- 
epinaifaus  -mascle  had  torn  off  a  large  portion  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
hnmerus,  and  that  this  portion  had  been  partially  reunited  to  the  shaft  by 
recent  bony  deposit.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  tuberosity,  which  lay  next  to 
the  bicipital  ^ooye,  still  remained  entire,  and  gaye  attacmn^it  to  some  of  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  posterior  articular  muscles  already  mentioned. 

Upon  exposing  the  subscapular  muscle,  its  upper  margin,  near  to  the  cora- 
c<Hid  process,  seemed  somewtuit  ecchymosed ;  and  upon  lifting  up  this  muscle 
from  the  «ttbsca|)uW  fossa,  in  the  yicinity  of  ihe  coronoid  process,  some  well- 
formed  pus  was  eyacuated  &om  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

The  capsular  lieament  was  of  a  yellowish-wlvte  colour,  and  thickened,  but  no 
rupture  could  be  discovered  in  it.  On  cutting  into  it,  the  whole  of  the  synovial 
membrane  was  found  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  vascularity.  The  appearanoe 
which  it  presented  m^ht  be  compared  to  that  of  the  conjunctiva  when  in  a  state 
of  acute  inflammation.  Upon  examining  the  glenoid  cavity,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  portion  of  its  inner  margin  was  torn  off  This  piece  of  bone  was  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  lines  broad.  The  cartilage  of  incrusta- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  humerus  presented  a  porous  appearance,  as  if  punc- 
tated by  small  pin-points,  and  was  very  thin,  as  in  some  examples  of  diffuse 
inflammation. 

With  respect  to  the  muscles  in  this  dissection,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
seemed  to  have  suffered  no  i]:\jurv.  The  supra-spinatus  and  neighbouring  short 
articuW  muscles  are  those  which  in  general  have  been  found  to  have  suffered 
most  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder ;  although  in  this  instance  these 
muscles  were  not  torn,  their  tendinous  insertion  had  been  partially  broken  off. 
The  double  lesion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  inner  margin  of  the 
glenoid  csrvity,  if  it  had  been  to  any  greater  extent,  might  have  prevented  the 
head  of  the  humerus  from  .being  preserved  in  its  socket  after  the  reduction  of 
the  displacement,  and  thus  have  presented  a  repetition  of  a  specimen  preserved 
in  our  museum,  and  which  Mr.  Smith  has  already  laid  before  this  Society.  In 
the  oase  I  have  broueht  before  the  meeting,  the  bone,  once  replaced,  remained 
in  its  so<^et;  but  in  Mr.  Smith's  case,  as  the  tuberosity  was  entirely  torn  off, 
all  the  posterior  articular  muscles,  which  should  have  retained  the  bone  in  its 
place  wnen  restored,  had  lost  connection  with  the  humerus ;  it  was  thus  aban- 
doned altogether  to  the  force  of  the  muscular  folds  of  the  axilla,  which  displaced 
the  bone  forwards  and  inwards,  and  held  it  in  the  abnormal  position.  Mr. 
Thompson,  about  the  year  1792,  first  noticed  that  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
might  be  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  tuberosity ;  and  Sir  Philip  Orampton 
published  a  similar  case  in  the  third  volume  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal. 

With  respect  to  the  capsule  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  and  Sir  PhiHp  Crampton's  cases, 
this  ligament  was  extensively  torn.  In  the  case  now  adduced,  examined  thir^ 
days  after  the  injury,  no  rupture  of  the  ligament  could  be  observed.  We  may, 
I  think,  from  this  infer  that,  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  deform- 
ity observed,  the  degree  of  displacement  must  have  been  to  the  smallest  amount 
possible,  as  the  capsular  ligament  had  not  been  torn ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
{^  that  the  head  of  the  disloeatod  bone  lay  beneal^  the  root  of  the  coraooid 
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pTocees.  It  is  trae  the  laoeraHon  of  the  mBer^on  of  the  posterior  ariieiilar 
muscles  may  have  allowed  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  to 
yield  somewhat,  and  the  tearing  off  of  the  inner  or  anterior  margin  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result* 

Amongst  the  Hunterian  manuscripts,  were  found,  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Hunter,  the  notes  of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  a  shoulder-joint,  which  resembled 
•this  in  many  particulars.  A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  was  reduced, 
and  about  three  weeks  afterwards  he  died  of  fever.  **  I  was  anxious,''  says  John 
Hunter,  "to  see  the  state  of  the  parts  in  so  recent  a  dislocation.  On  dissecting 
off  the  infra  and  supra-spinatus  muscles,  I  found  nothing  uncommon  respecting 
the  capsular  ligament ;  but  when  I  dissected  off  the  subscapularis  I  found  the 
ligament  in  some  decree  injured,  so  as  to  hare  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  uniformiirf. 
It  was  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  it, 
in  part  absorbed.  I  cut  the  capsule  round  nearly  to  the  os  humeri,  where  it 
was  sound,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament,  and  found  that  on 
the  inner  sur&ce  between  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle  into  it  and  its  fixture  to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  it  was  injured, 
corresponding  to  the  external  surface,  although  I  could  not  say  fairly  ruptured 
through.  I  also  found  that  a  circular  part  of  the  cartilage  on  the  edge  of  the 
elenoid  cavity,  to  which  the  ligament  is  attached,  was  torn  away  from  tiie  bone 
»>r  about  an  inch  of  the  circle,  and  which  must  have  been  pulled  off  when  the 
head  of  the  humerus  pressed  aeainst  the  ligament  with  great  force;  but  it  kept 
its  attachment  by  the  remainder.  The  separation  was  such  that  it  could  not 
allow  anythin  g  to  pass  between  the  bone  and  it.  There  was  little  or  no  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  but,  what  was  very  remarkable  and  what 
I  did  not  expect,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  pus  in  the  joint.  If  this  is  common  in 
such  cases,  what  becomes  of  it  ?  Here,''  he  adds,  "  was  a  case  of  undoubied 
dislocation,  and  yet  the  capsular  ligament  was  not  torn  when  the  luxation  was 
effected,  although  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  giving  wav  of  the  cartilage  at 
the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  admitted  the  ligament  to  yield  more  than  it  other- 
wise would.  Although  the  ligament  was  not  torn  so  as  to  let  liie  head  of  the 
bone  escape  through  the  rent  part,  yet  the  head  of  the  bone  was  certainly  out 
of  the  socket ;  and,  from  all  the  appearances  and  circumstances  taken  together, 
how  it  got  there  without  doing  more  mischief  I  do  not  understand." — Catalogue^ 
Royal  poUege  of  Surgeons,  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

In  visiting  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  two  years  ago, 
I  took  particular  notice  of  this  preparation  thus  alluded  to  in  the  catalogue ; 
and  I  at  the  same  time  felt  astonished  that  these  facts,  recorded  by  John  Hunter 
himself,  had  escaped,  as  far  as  I  knew,  the  notice  of  those  who  had  written  on 
,  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  This  case  recurred  to  my  mind  with  much  interest 
when  I  met  with  the  specimen  I  now  present  to  the  Society.  From  such  cases 
as  these  we  should  infer  that  we  ought  to  examine  carefully  every  case  of  luxa- 
tion of  the  shoulder-joint,  both  before  and  after  we  have  replaced  it,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  if  the  luxation  is  a  simple  one,  and  unaccompanied  by  fracture 
or  lesion  of  bone  besides  the  luxation ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  vnitch  any 
symptom^  of  arthritis  in  time,  in  order  to  meet  them  with  appropriate  treat- 
ment, and  prevent  any  serious  consequences.  In  the  case  I  have  presented  we 
discovered  an  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  which  no  one  had 
anticipated  to  have  existed  at  the  time  when  the  patient  was  carried  off  by  the 
effects  of  another  injury. — Dublin  Quarterlg  Joum.  Med,  Sc.,  Aug.  1850. 

36.  FragUitas  O^^mm.— Prof.  R.  W.  Smith  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  So- 
ciety of  Dublin  the  pelvis  and  thigh  bones  of  a  female  who  had  suffered  from  this 
disease,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Br.  Campbell,  of  Lisbum. 
The  following  was  the  history  of  the  case,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Campbell : — 

Eliea  Cosgrave,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  a  married  woman,  and  mother 
of  two  children,  the  elder  being  nine  years  old  and  healthy,  the  younger  having 
died  when  about  three  months  old,  began,  shortly  after  tne  birth  of  her  second 
child,  to  complain  of  pains  in  her  limbs,  and  generally  over  her  body,  which  she 
Attributed  to  her  resiaenoe  in  a  damp  house.    She  soon  became  so  helpless  as 
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to  be  nnftble  to  set  into  or  out  of  b^  without  assistftnce.  On  one  oceaaioii, 
while  being  helped  into  bed,  her  thigh  was  etruok  against  the  bed-post,  and  the 
femur  broken  iust  below  the  troohanter.  She  now  obtain^  admission  into  a 
neighbouring  hospital,  where  she  remained  many  months,  and  was  then  dis- 
eharged  without  having  experienced  any  amendment  of  her  condition.  In  this 
state  she  was  remoTod  mto  the  Lisbum  Union  Workhouse,  about  two  years  agou 
On  examination,  the  injured  limb  appeared  to  be  about  three  inches  shorter 
than  the  other ;  there  was  no  crepitus,  although  acute  pain  was  experienced 
when  the  thigh  was  handled  or  moved.  Her  general  health  at  this  time  did  nol 
appear  much  broken,  and  her  appetite  was  good ;  but  her  pains,  chiefly  in  th« 
thigh,  were  so  seyere  as  to  require  the  administration  of  an  opiate  every  night. 
Sevexal  months  having  elapsed  in  this  manner,  one  night  whilst  the  nurse  was 
turning  her  in  bed,  the  other  thigh  was  also  broken  near  the  trochanter,  aft^ 
which  her  pains  for  some  weeks  were  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent.  Diarrhcea 
at  length  set  in,  and  resisted  all  treatment ;  her  pains  returned  with  greater 
violence  than  before,  and  she  died  after  a  few  weeks  of  extreme  suffering* 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  fractures  were  found  to  have  occurred  about 
two  inches  below  the  ^reat  trochanters ;  they  had  both  become  consolidated, 
but  with  great  deformity  remaining,  the  fragments  being,  upon  each  side,  at 
right  angles  with  one  another.  The  pelvis  and  thigh  bones  were,  so  light  as  to 
float  upon  water,  and  so  fragile  that  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  was  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  osseous  tissue.  The  compact  structure  of  the  femora  waft 
as  thin  as  an  egg-shell,  and  the  medullary  canals  enlarged,  here  and  there 
crossed  by  delicate  osseous  septa,  and  filled  with  agrumous  semifluid  substance, 
resembling  a  mixture  of  medullary  matter  and  blood.  Mr.  Smith  observed  that 
the  facility  with  which  fractures  united  in  such  cases  was  remarkable,  the  union, 
as  Mr.  Stanley  has  noticed,  occasionally  taking  place  within  the  ordinary 
period.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  recorded,  in  the  ''  Reports  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,^'  a 
ease  of  fra^litas  ossium,  in  which  twenty-two  fractures  occurred,  and  observe* 
that  the  iiguries  were  repaired  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  had  seen  in  other 
individuals,  the  union  of  the  fracture  of  the  femur  being  perfectly  firm  at  the 
expiration  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Smitii,  in  conclusion,  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  case  of  this  disease 
recorded  by  Saillant*  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  osseous  system  was  such 
that  the  patient,  an  adult  female,  when  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  actually  floated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water. — Dublin  Quarterly  Joum,  Med.  Sc.^  Aug.  1850. 

•  37.  CMarqform  in  GcnorrTuea. — ^M.  Yxnot  recommends  injections  of  ohloro> 
form  as  an  aborHve  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  that  is  to  say,  of  arresting  it  in  the 
earliest  period  of  its  development;  and  thinks  that  it  will  replace  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  so  fre(][uentiy  employed  for  this  purpose.  Fure  chloroform  is 
injected  by  a  glass  syringe,  the  perineum  being  pressed  upon ;  the  fir^t  effect 
is  burning  heat,  then  a  sensation  of  cold  follows.  The  injection  does  lees  good 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  gonorrhoea  have  passed ;  but,  employed 
before  that  time,  it  almost  invariably  arrests  it.  Injected  into  the  vagina,  the 
results  were  less  satisfactory. — Med.  Times^  April  19, 1851,  from  L'  Union  Mid* 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

38.  Ob^ervcUums  on  Collyria, — [Dr.  Arthur  Jacob,  one  of  the  best  informed, 
most  judicious,  and  most  reliable  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  our  day,  has  published, 
in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  (May  Vth,  1851),  some  very  interesting  remarks  on 
coUyria,  which  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  practitioners : — ] 

While  discussing  the  treatment  of  each  form  of  purulent  o|)hthalmia,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  I  have  "had  to  notice  repeatedly  the  various  medicinal 
remedies  applied  directly  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  to  suggest  inquiries  respecting 
their  modus  operandi.    1  find,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  to  offer  some  addi* 

*  Journal  de  M^ecine,  Cbirargie,  et  Pharmacie,  1782,  t  Iviii.  p.  141. 
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tkmal  T«iDMk0  on  the  mlijeel  by  yn.y  of  expluiftlton.  I  late  saidHiat  Hiese 
remedies  probably  operate  in  three  ways:  as  stimulants,  astringents,  and  es- 
eharoties;  and,  I  ratfy  add,  as  sedatives.  This,  I  think,  can  search  be  denied. 
That  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  etimnlate,  cannot,  I  think,  be  donbted,  and  that 
some  act  as  eeeharotics,  is  equally  obvious;  the  astringent  eifect  also  seems  un« 
dwkiable,  although  perhaps  the  exact  ehange  of  straeture  produoed  by  astrin* 
gents  may  not  be  so  eleariy  established.  It  is  assumed  to  be  a  diminution  of 
ttie  size  of  capillary  vessels  and  a  contraction  of  seoreting  parts,  and  apparently 
with  reason.  The  sedative  ei^t  is  not,  however,  so  unquestionable,  if  we 
assume  that  the  cessation  of  pain  is  evidence  of  it;  for,  notwithstanding  an  ap* 
parent  belief  to  the  contrary,  remedies  which  uniformly  allay  pain  are  not  in 
ear  hands.  Still  the  existence  of  these  four  qualities  in  medicinal  remedies, 
fai  a  greater  or  less  deeree,  is  so  hr  established  that  the  practitioner  may  with 
saHsty  make  hie  selection  in  accordance  with  such  a  view.  The  use  of  an  ap* 
pycadon  simply  stimulating  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  ite  conse* 
quenoes,  may  on  oonsideraSon  appear  dificuH  of  explanation;  it  eeeme  like 
adding  fael  to  Are;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  solution 
«f  nitrate  of  silver  at  this  period  is  not  fVom  its  stimulating  properties:  the  im* 
pnnity,  if  not  advanta^,  often  derived  from  weak  medicinal  solutions,  indiscri* 
minately  used  in  routine  practice,  is  also  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that^  even 
in  the  acute  or  active  stage  of  inflammation,  stimulation  may  sometimes  be  bene* 
flekl.  I  am  not,  however,  advocating  the  practical  application  of  such  a  theoretic 
eal  view,  I  would  only  suggest  an  inquiry  into  its  soundness;  fbr  the  subject 48 
ene  for  consideration'^  in  ^er  departments  of  the  healing  art  as  well  as  this. 
But  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  benefletai 
eperaldon  by  stimulants  in  the  acute  stage,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  re« 
speeting  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them,  sometimes  at  leasts  in  thai 
state  of  the  conjunctiva  which  fbllows,  and  which  has  been  called  the  chronio 
stage.  After  the  tension  of  inflammatory  action  subsides,  and  when  pain 
abates,  and  a  mild  purulent  secretion  is  established,  astringent  applications 
unquestionably  prove  beneficial;  and  at  a  mere  advanced  penod,  if  Uiese  ^il, 
or  that  symptoms  demanding  them  ensue,  stimulants  also  are  found  of  advan^ 
tage.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  stimulating  applications 
are  suited  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  well  understood ;  tney  are  often 
used  indiscriminately  or  empirically.  It  is,  I  tiiink,  when  a  sensation  of 
scalding,  with  flow  of  tears  and  intolerance  of  light  prevails,  that  they  are 
useful ;  or  when  no  other  inconvenience  remains  except  a  certain  tenderness  or 
rawness  of  surface,  dependh»g  perhaps  on  a  want  of  epithelium.  Of  stimulating 
applications,  the  two  most  extensively  employed  are  the  vimim  opii  and  the 
weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  sine  and  copper,  and  such  has  been  tneir  success 
that  they  have  become  popular  remedies,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

I  have  already  in  a  fbrmer  paper  expressed  my  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
vinum  optt,  and  quoted  Mr.  Ware's  account  of  its  Benefits  in  his  practice.  It 
ie  new  more  than  fifty  yean  since  his  observations  were  published,  and  I  know 
of  no  local  application  which  has  masntained  its  character  amount  practical 
men  so  well.  It  often  fails,  it  is  true,  especially  when  used  m  cases  un- 
suited  to  it;  but  all  men  of  experience  agree  that  it  is  frequently  a  most  useful 
application.  N'otwithstanding,  however,  the  evidence  in  support  of  its  beneficial 
operation,  strange  to  sa^,  an  attempt  has  been  just  made  to  discard  it  from 
practice  by  omitting  it  nom  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  substituting  for  it 
a  simple  vinous  tincture  without  any  of  the  aromatic  stimulatiuff  ingredients. 
The  reasons  for  this  chan^  I  cannot  discover.  It  was,  I  brieve,  first  suggested 
by  an  oeutist  in  London  in  extensive  practice,  although  an  ephemenJwriter 
for  the  less  sompulous  journals  takes  oredit  for  its  adoption.  Whatever  benefit 
Attends  its  use  seems  to  depend  on  its  stimulating  properties  quite  as  much  as 
its  sedative,  but  probably  it  arisee  from  the  union  of  the  two,  although  such  a 
oombinttiott  may  appear  unaccountable.  At  all  events,  the  tincture  substituted 
ior  it  haa  no  pajrticular  value,  and  must  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  men- 
struum, and  its  liability  to  adulteration,  be  a  very  uneaual  preparation.  In- 
deed, the  ton^fleial  efleot  of  simple  eolntiona  of  opium,  its  ingredients  or  pro- 
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,  in  aUiQiwii;  piiixiM  Mmibility  of  ^Oie  eonjwtie^va  wftl^iiiHilftiriiig  tftGH 
«iilar  tuargesewMy  Mooirs  net  to  be  so  «Mo««  w  might  be  supposed  fpom  Hm 
fledfttive  prapeitmof  the  dnig«  I  atone  time  made  some  experimental  triale 
with  them,  using  the  strongest  solutions  in  water  and  the  common  alcoholic 
tinatiuie  cemkaed  Jcse  stmiiy«tiBg  bj  the  a^plieation  of  heat,  bat  ean&ot  say 
ibstthe  trial  ^paoved  satiafaetorj.  Aa  I  have  stated  in  a  former  paper,  ¥m 
tane  cinum^pU  should  be  used  in  those  eases  oalj  where  scaldiag  pain,  profbee 
tow  of  tears^  aad  iatoieianoe  c€  light  pvevail;  and  should  now  he  prescribed 
ander  its  old  title  iof  dinahtm  th^baica,  or  as  the  wmtm  opti  of  the  London  ov 
Edinbargh  PhaamaeapeeBM. 

Of  the  saliae  stiaaatants,  the  sulphate  of  cino  seems  to  h«?e  niaintimied  ita 
chasacter  mhoem  aU^ythevs.  It  is  the  papular  **  eye-water'^  of  this  country,  wiKd 
oould  not,  I  think,  have  eontiaaed  ao  for  such  a  Imgth  of  time  unless  it  had 
baea  positively  beiiefiioial  in  a  mi^oritj  of  eases.  The  sulphate  of  copper  may» 
however,  be  of  equal  yalne,  as  well  aa  the  lapi^  dimnuey  a  salt  resulting  it€m 
the  mixture  of  alum,  nitre,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Indeed,  many  otiwr  mUs 
are  probably  equally  efficient  in  propostaon  to  thekr  stimulating  properties ;  and 
hence  the  popalar  use  (^  vin^r  and  water,  brandgr,  eau  de  Cologne,  eatt  and 
water,  and  even  uorine,  which  is  sometimes  employed  notwithstanding  the  oh* 
jeetions  its  use  must  suggest.  The  sulphates  <n  zinc  and  copper  and  the  iapi^ 
dudtats  may.  be  prescribed  in  water  impregnated  wil^  camphor,  and  in  the 
paoportion  of  <U>out  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  generally  oroer  it  in  tibe  com* 
BKm  camphor  mixtore'Of  the  ahops»  adding  a  dradim  of  spirit  and  five  drops  of 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  .to  an  eight-ounce  bottle.  I  have,  however,  to  rep^it, 
iiiatit  is  in  dhronio  cases,  where  the  conjunotiva  and  edges  of  the  lids  are  raw 
and  tender,  wbethear&om  preceding  inflammation  or  not»  that  these  stimvlating 
applications  prove  beneficial.  While  any  inflammatory  aoticm  reBMuns^  er  a 
tradency  to  reiapee  prevails,  they  ave  not  desirable. 

fiesnectiag  the  use  of  astringMrt;  applibations,  m  both  the  acute  and  ohnmie 
stage,  J  bttve  already  ezpreseedimy  opinion.  I  have  now  only  to  suggest  that  the 
paactitioner  will  eade«ronr  to  aot  upon  seme  definite  and  exact  principle  as  to 
their  use«  He  has  to  settle  what  the  paeciee  change  is  which  tiie  agents  oeilled 
astringents  prodoee;  then  whether  auah  change  is  oeneficial  in  conjuxM^val  in- 
iammationor  its  consequences;  taxd  if  ao,  whatastringenit  afhould  be  employed. 
S'heparecdc^ehaage, however, has  notperhaps  been exe^y ascertained;  whe^&er 
dbemieei,  physical,  or  vital.  AU  4hat  aeems  to  be  proved  is  that  the  surfiiee  to 
vrhich  an  astyriageatds  applied  beoomeselMrivetled  or  corrugated,  whether  Hviag 
or  lifeless;  bat  whether  vessels  beoeme  dimmished  in  calibre,  or  secreUng 
stDuetures  disabled  from  aelang,  or  the  epithelium  coagulated  by  its  operation,  re- 
mains to  be  detennined.  Be4he  change,  however,  what  it  may,  it  seema  to  be 
proved  by  experience  that  astringents  diminish  the  enlargement  of  yesseis 
aaused  by  inflammation,  in  fact  remove  the  increased  vascularity  or  redness, 
while  they,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  or  arrest  the  seeretion  of  purulent 
matter,  .and  perhaps  benumb  the  sensitive  inlU  or  j^apUlcB.  Of  the  medicimil 
agents  used  for  this  purpose,  tannin  from  the  organic,  and  alum  from  the  inov- 
<anic  sources,  seem  most  entitled  to  confidence,  considering  their  action  on 
fifeless  structures :  hence  the  occasional  use  of  infusions  of  galls,  oak^bark,  and 
other  vegetable  materials,  and  of  solutions  of  tannin  itself.  I  cannot,  however, 
aay  that  I  have  found  tannin  beneficial  in  the  chronic  vascuiarity  of  conjune- 
laval  inflammation.  Its  ruse  seems  to  be  revived  and  announced  as  a  novelty 
by  some  Belgim  praotitioaer,  but  I  have  not  repeated  the  trials  I  formerly 
made  of  it.  A  saturated  solution  of  alum  (sulphas  aluminss  et  potasses)  may 
be  dropped  with  safety  between  the  eyelids  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  weaker  solution,  five  ^ains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  may  be  more 
freely  ufied  as  a  coUyrium,  It  has,  probably,  more  astringent  with  less  stimu- 
lating properties  than  any  other  salt»  but  the  sulphates  of  sine  and  copper  aire 
also  astringent^  although  more  -irritating.  Acetate  of  lead  seems  also  to  be 
powerfully  astringent,  with  little  stimulating  qualities,  and  even  perhaps  with 
come  sedative  operation.  Initiate  of  silver  aleo,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is« 
valuable  astringent  in  the  proportion  often  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
practitioner  may,  I  believe,  with  safety,  give  most  of  the  metallic  salts  a  triai. 
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if  80  indinedy  attd  may  add  to  oi»  iaforauilion  by  racoarding  ike  lesitlts  of  ffwsh 
experiments.  At  one  time  I  made  many  experiments  with  some  of  them»  but 
the  result  was  a  greater  reliance  upon  alom,  acetate  or  diaoetate  of  lead,  and 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Of  the  value  of  what  are  called  sedative  applications  in  coigunctival  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences,  no  very  accurate  estimate  seems  to  have  been 
formed,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  use.  Warm  stupes  and  tepid  lotions 
containing  narcotic  materials  are  considered  beneficial  in  the  acute  stage;  but 
whether  the  apparent  advantage  attending  their  employment  depends  more  on 
the  warm  moisture  than  the  medicinal  influence,  appears  douotfuL  I  have 
from  time  to  time  used  opium,  hop,  hemlock,  hyoscyamns,  belladonna,  and 
tobacco,  in  this  way,  but  still  remain  undecided  as. to  their  medicinal  value, 
except  in  cases  assuming  a  neuralgic  character,  where  they  appear  to  be  of 
]>ositive  benefit  when  used  of  proper  strength.  The  value  of  seoative  applica- 
tions directly  to  the  conjunctiva  seems  also  undecided,  although  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  unquestionable.  Opium,  and  the  narcotic  products  derived  m>m 
it,  after  a  fair  trial,  seem  beneficial  in  particular  cases  only.  Thev  do  not  uni- 
formly allay  the  scalding  pain  which  accompanies  the  increased  vascularity 
consequent  to  inflammation,  notwithstanding  the^  notion  verv  generally  enter- 
tained that  thev  must  necessarilv  do  so.  I  have  just  alluded  to  the  use  of  the 
vimm  opii,  and  am  convinced  that  its  admitted  beneficial  operation  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  sedative  and  stimulant  properties  in  the  preparation; 
neither  strong  solutions  in  water,  nor  simple  tinctures  in  wine  or  alcohol,  have 
the  same  eflect.  I  have  tried  tinctures  of  hop,  hemlock,  and  tobacco,  in  cases 
where  the  vinum  opii  generally  succeeds,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found 
them  of  much  value,  Although  they  may  be  used  with  safety.  The  acetate  and 
diaoetate  of  lead  are  generiSly  considered  to  possess  sedative  properties,  but  I 
cannot  discover  on  what  grounds.  They  are,  I  believe,  powerful  astringents^ 
with  moderate  stimulating  properties,  and  may  be  used  in  any  strength,  not 
being  escharotic,  however  applied.  The  common  Goulard's  extract  (liquor 
plumbi  diacetatis)  and  the  saturated  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  xnayl>e 
dropped  into  the  eye  without  fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  and,  in  the  chronic 
vascularity^  following  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  with  great  benefit.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  coUyrium  made  by  mixing  the  diaoetate  of  lead  with  the 
aceium  opii  in  wat^r ;  and  latterly  have  been  tryins  a  strong  preparation  of  this 
nature,  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  Goulardwi  extract  and  acetum  opii. 
There  is  of  course  decomposition  in  such  a  mixture,  and  a  copious  precipitate 
is  thrown  down ;  but  the  fluid  obtained  by  filtering  or  rest  is  evidently  an  effi- 
cient one,  and  not  irritating.  I  drop  it  freely  between  the  eyelids,  when  the 
mUi  papiUcBf  or  glands  of  the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lids,  are  turgid  or  en- 
larged. 

Of  the  use  of  applications  positively  escharotic,  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic 
stages  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  I  have  already  expressed  some  opinion ;  and 
have  now  only  to  suggest  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  an  escharotic  so  ad* 
ministered.  It  is,  I  conclude,  assumed  to  be  an  aeent  operating  as  a  chemical 
solvent  of  the  structure  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  being  so,  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously used.  I  am  not  here  alluding  to  its  use  in  progressive  ulceration  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  to  granular  lids,  but  to  its  use  as  a  dressing  to  the  entire  con- 
junctival surface;  and  as  such,  its  true  effect  should  be  well  understood.  Here, 
however,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  fact  of  escharotics  being  so  used  at  all,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  unless  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  of  this 
nature,  few  other  solutions  used,  if  any,  operate  in  this  way.  Saturated  solur 
tions  of  alum  or  acetate  of  lead  are  certainly  not  chemically  escharotic ;  neither 
perhaps  are  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper,  but 
strong  acids,  alkaline  solutions,  and  lime  suspended  in  water,  are;  although 
not  medicinally  used.  I  have  said  elsewhere  tnat  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
containing  thirty  erains  or  less  in  the  ounce  of  water,  is  escharotic,  because,  if 
repeatedly  brushed  over  the  surface  of  an  everted  eyelid,  a  ^ay  pellicle  is  pro- 
duced ;  yet  such  a  solution  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye  without  burning  the 
cox^junctiva,  and  perhaps  even  a  stronger  solution  might  be  so  applied  without 
destruction  of  sunace.    The  ointment  recommended  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  being  ten 
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grains  of  nHarate  of  diver  triturated  with  a  dracbm  of  lar^,  is  also  probably 
escharotic ;  although  more  or  less  of  the  nitrate  must  be  deoomposed  bj  the 
addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  diaoetate  of  lead  added. 

I  hare  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  been  endeavouring  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners  to  a  more  rational  practice  in  the  use  of  local  applications 
to  the  Gonjunctiva ;  because,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
used,  they  are  generally  administered  empirically,  and  without  a  proper  consi- 
deration of  their  exact  nature.  The  subject  is  one  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
more  effectually  handled  in  a  distinct  essay  than  in  a  practical  treatise,  because 
it  is  one  of  importance  in  relation  to  other  departments  of  surgery;  but  if  it 
leads  practitioners  to  reconsider  their  opinions  respecting  the  comparative  value^ 
of  couyria,  the  inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  While  alluding  to  the 
subject,  it  may,  however,  be  useful  to  remind  them  that  these  direct  local  appli- 
cations may  be  often  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  mischievous.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  recovery  is  often  interrupted  by  the  use  of  them,  and  that 
many  of  the  worst  cases  of  what  is  called  cnronic  ophthalmia  are  reduced  to 
that  condition  by  premature  and  injudicious  irritation  in  this  way.  It  is  true 
that,  in  general  practice,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  do  not  permit  a  fair  trial 
of  less  active  interference,  but  in  hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  and  especially 
in  the  military  department,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  afforded.  Of  the 
method  of  applying  coUyria,  lotions,  or  solutions  to  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  few  observations,  the  importance  of  a  proper  administration  of 
remedies  in  this  way  being  generally  overlooked.  A  drop  of  fluid  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  between  the  two  margins  of  the  eyelids,  must  have  but 
a  very  limited  operation,  narrowed  as  the  exposed  surface  is  by  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  confined  as  the  fluid  is  from  spreading  between 
the  lids  bv  the  accurate  fitting  of  the  palpebral  cartilage  to  the  eyeball.  To 
secure  a  full  eznosure  of  the  whole  conjunctiva  of  both  the  eye  and  the  lids  to 
the  contact  of  tne  fluid,  it  should  be  introduced  beneath  the  upper  lid  at  the 
outer  angle  by  separating  the  two  surfaces  and  introducing  a  large  drop  from 
a  full'-sized  camePs  hair  pencil  between  them.  By  laying  uie  thumb  or  finger 
en  the  skin  between  the  lid  and  brow,  and  pushing  it  up  over  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  a  space  is  made  between  the  lid  and  ball,  into  which  the  fluid  should 
be  dropped,  and  from  this  it  will  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  If  a  more 
complete  saturation  of  the  upper  lid  is  required,  it  must  be  everted  and  re- 
peatedly brushed  over  with  the  solution. 

39.  Fwnffoid  TutriMir  of  OrhU^-^ExtirpaHon — Decah. — Mr.  J.  B.  Fira  nre- 
sented  to  the  New  Castle  and  Gateshead  Pathological  Society  (Nov.  9th,  1850) 
a  fungoid  tumour  of  the  orbit  which  he  had  removed,  a  few  months  previously, 
from  a  child  set  4,  who  was  first  noticed  to  be  blind  a  year  before  the  removal 
of  the  disease.  At  this  time  a  bright  metallic  spot  was  seen  at  the  depth  of  the 
eyeball.  Little  disturbance  of  the  health  took  place  for  several  months  after 
this,  and  the  eyeball  remained  in  much  the-  same  condition  until  two  months 
previous  to  the  operation,  when  it  began  sensibly  to  project  from  the  orbit,  and 
to  be  inflamed  and  painful.  The  eyeball  from  this  time  was  rapidly  pushed 
out  of  the  orbit  by  a  lobulated,  soft,  fungwd  tumour,  and  in  two  montns  pro- 
jected beyond  the  edges  of  the  orbit  with  the  eyeball  on  its  anterior  surface. 
The  child  suffered,  great  pain,  and  as  the  friends  were  wishful  to  have  an  opera- 
tion performed,  it  was  removed  in  the  usual  way:  the  hemorrhage,  which  was 
profuse,  was  restrained  by  plugging  the  orbit  firmly.  The  wounds  of  the  eye- 
lids and  of  the  orbit  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  progressed  favourably  until 
three  months  after  the  operation,  when,  without  anj  external  signs  of  the  return 
of  the  disease,  the  child  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  suddenly — no 
doubt  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  cranium.  The  tumour  was  of 
a  soft,  spongy,  fungoid  consistence,  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  fungus  hasma- 
todes,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  granular  and  nucleated  cells,  con- 
tained in  the  meshes  of  a  soft,  cellular,  fibrous-like  stroma,  which,  on  itaacera- 
tion,  readily  allowed  the  cells  to  escape,  and  the  tumour  to  collapse  to  a  very 
small  size.  The  cells  were  round  or  oval,  about  half  the  size  of  pus-globules, 
all  of  them  preserving  a  pretty  nearly  equal  size,  and  possessed  of  one  or  more' 
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Buolei,  and  numb^irlMs  minate  shitting  grte^6%  both  in  tii«  o«U«,  and  floaiu^ 
in  the  fluid  containing  them.  The  fibroag  stroma  consisted  of  fibres,  many 
of  them  containing  nuclei,  more  or  less  resembling  caudate  cells.  The  tumour 
eyidenUy  sprane  from  ^e  optic  nerye,  and  appeared  to  haye  nassed  alon^  it 
into  the  optic  roramen.  The  interior  of  the  eyeball  was  illea  with  a  thick, 
white,  paste-like  fluid,  which  consisted  of  cells  similar  in  all  respeoto  to  those 
compassing  the  tumour,  presenting,  howeyer,  no  trace  of  fibres,  and  oocnpyiiu; 
the  position  of  the  humours  mhim  were  altogether  absorbed.-^XoM{o»  Med* 
Qaz.,  Feb.  1851. 

40.  Mdawtic  T\imour  of  ihe  Orbit  remooed. — Mr.  J.  B.  Fine  exhibited  to  the 
New  Castle  and  Gateshead  Pathological  Society  a  melanotic  tumour  remoyed 
from  a  man  aged  51.  Loss  of  yision,  and  a  slight  projection  of  the  eyeball^ 
were  the  first  symptoms  remarked  by  him  twenty-fiye  years  aeo,  when  he  be* 
came  a  patient  of  Sir  J«  Fife,  who  cured  him  by  the  use  of  iodine.  The  eye* 
ball  since  that  time  had  been  yery  prominent  at  two  other  periods,  but  was  each 
time  replaced  by  the  same  remedies.  Two  years  ago  it  again  began  to  project 
from  the  orbit,  and  notwithstanding  all  efforto  to  reduce  the  tumour  thkt  was 
evidently  forcing  it  forwards,  the  eye  continued  to  adyanoe,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  was  projected  beyond  the  eyelids  by  an  elastic  fungoid-like  tu- 
mour (coyered  by  the  thickened  and  congested  co^juncttya),  which  enmrded 
the  eyeball  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cornea  was  alone  visible.  Until  within  a 
few  months  preceding  the  operation,  no  pain  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
disease*  ' 

The  whole  of  the  oontente  of  the  orbit  were  removed  without  difficulty.  The 
hemorrhage  was  very  profuse,  but  quickly  ceased  on  the  plugging  of  the  cavity. 
The  tumour  entirely  filled  the  orbit,  and  on  being  cut  open  was  found  as  black 
as  coal;  it  was  invested  with  a  oovering  of  celluur  tissue,  which  also  ran  into 
the  interior  of  it,  separating  the  whole  into  lobules:  in  structure  it  was  soft»' 
and  consisted  of  a  cellular  tissue,  infiltrated  with  the  pigment  matter,  which 
was  readily  washed  out  of  the  tissue  when  incised.  The  pigment  matter 
under  the  miorosoope  exhibited  innnmerable  durk-brown  offganic  granules,  ex- 
isting singly,  or  aggregated  together  in  componnd  granular  cells  of  great  variety 
of  size  and  form,  together  with  numerous  oil-globules,  and  round  and  oval 
colourless  cells,  about  the  size  of  pus-globules,  with  fhint  outlines,  containing 
in  their  interior  small  shining  granules,  and  occasionally  other  smaller  cells 
of  similar  appearance  to  themselves ;  also  cells  of  varying  size,  with  thick, 
dark^brown  walls,  only  very  slightly  transparent,  and  containing  in  the  eell- 
walls  numerous  dark  granules,  and  occasionallv  nucleL  These  latter  cells  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  the  colourless  cells  transmrmed  bygrowth  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  pigment  into  the  peculiar  cell  of  melanosis.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed three  months  ^o,  and  the  patient  reporto  himself  as  being  quite  well, 
the  wounds  having  heafed. — Ibid. 

[A  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  the  operation  to  pronounce  it  a  sno- 
qessful  one.— I,  H.] 
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41.  On  Compression  of  the  SkuU  of  the  Infant  during  Birth,  and  its  Effects. — 
Dr.  Ogier  Ward  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ghi- 
rurgical  Society  (March  llth,  1851).  The  immediate  object  of  the  author  of 
the  paper  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  compression  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
during  parturition,  and  the  influence  which  this  exerted  on  the  after  condition 
of  the  child,  whether  physical  or  mental.  The  subject  had  been,  he  considered, 
much  neglected,  and  he  had  therefore  been  induced  to  bring  it  before  the 
Society.  After  stating  that  he  distinguished  the  deformity  produced  by  its 
situation,  and  the  bone  or  bones  more  immediately  implicated  m  the  abnormal 
condition,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences 
of  the  pressure.    These  consisted  of  symptoms  of  imperfect  cerebral  develop- 


lAf^Bt,  aiid  its  eonsequences,  iogetber  with:  a  ttftin  of  dyspeptic  synAptom^,  of 
'wliieh  Hatalenoe  was  the  tno9t  prominoiit.  He  also  considered  tnat  epileptic 
eoBYiilsions  and  paraWeis  might  result  from  the  same  cause.  After  referring* 
to  the  influence  wirich  Foville  attributed  to  the  Strang  head-dress  of  the  children 
in  Normandy  in  the  production  of  insanity,  the  auUior  threw  out  the  hint  that 
eomtyression  exerted  on  the  head  during  parturition  might  haye  a  similar  eifect. 
"With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  compression,  the  author  recom- 
mends that  when  the  child  is  born  asphyxiated,  free  inspiration  should  bd  esta^ 
Mished  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  to  eflSect  this,  ho  adyises  that  the  child  should 
1^  made  to  cry  by  birching  it  with  a  single  twig,  &c. ;  he  states  the  bones  of  the^ 
hoad  ma^  be  seen  to  ex^nd  immediately  that  free  respiration  is  established. 
He  considered  that  manipulation  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  of  no  seryi<^e  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  whole  head  was  affected.  The  pai^alysis  and  other  results* 
Which  he  had  enumerated  were  to  be  treated  in  th*  usual  manner,  regard  alwajrs* 
tieing  had  to  the  immediate  and  peculiar  cause  of  the  affection.  In  the  discus^ 
iion  which  ensued,  the  questions  mooted  had  reftfence  chiefly  to  one  poiot  in 
the  paper.  Did  the  nressure  exerted  on  the  hea^  by  parturition  really  haye 
such  efibcts  as  those  aescribed?  On  one  side  it  was  contended  that  such  pres^ 
sure  was  injurious  in  the  manner  described  by  the  author ;  and  eases  were 
telated  in  point  to  show  that  such  was  the  ^tet ;  m  these  cases,  conyulsions  and 
Otheir  disorders  of  the  neryows  system  we#e  present.  The-  experience  of  Foyillo 
aliso  was  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  compi^ession  which  was  exerted  by  th^ 
Korman  cap  on  the  heads  of  children.  Two  Angers  couM  be  put  into  the  in* 
dentation  so  produced.  Foville  had  regarded  this  as*  a  frequent  cause  of  mania. 
It  was  asked  wheUier  the  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  Oarib  had  any  infl^enc^ 
hi  the  production  of  mental  disease  ?  On  the  opposite  side,  however,  cascJs  werd- 
referred  to,  in  which  deformities  existed  similar  to  those  described  ixt  the  paper, 
but  th^  chfld^tt  S6  afflicted  had  no  sign  or  symptoms  of  disease  about  them, 
and  the  distorted  part»  became  quite  restored  T^ithout  interfbrentse.  In  support 
of  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Ward's  conclusion,  the  condition  6f  the  child's  head 
ifter  defiyery  wad  referred  to.  Fretjuently  after  difficult  or  protracted  labiours, 
flie  heads  were  of  all  shapes,  and  yet  how  quickly,  by  the  effijrts  of  Nature,  did 
Hke  heads  assume  their  pi^oper  f^m  I  £[yto  lairge  extrayasations  of  blood  were 
femoyed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  tJme. — Lancet,  March  IStii,  1861. 

42.  FakiX  Com  of  Irtvet^H  fjf  Iht  Wierta,  noWt  Aitctchenat  i¥«c«WI«,  oet^Mn^ 
Under  the  management  of  a  rhMwifh  immediaMv  after  cfeftrtw^.— Dr.  B.  SiHirtt 
related  te  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  May  17tn,  1851,  a  case  of  this  iwrci- 
dent.  "The  subject  of  it  was  thirty-fiye  years  of  age,  of  somewhat  hbr^  build, 
and  6f  ftill  habit,  and  was  app^ently  lAoite  s^nsil^ye  than  fbmales  Ate  m  gene- 
ral. She  enjoyed  a  fai^  share  of  health,  but  was  always  didpos^d  to  complain, 
and  her  scrofulous  temperainidnt  eMnced  the  lack  of  h  robust  system.  She  was 
ill  fitted  to  reprf  the  influence  of  exhausting  agents.  She  was  deHyered  of  her 
erecottd  child  at  eleven  P.M.  on  May  5,  aftef  a  labour  of  less  than  the  average 
cruffering,  and  of  only  fiye  hours'  duration.  I  was  called  to  see  her  at  a  qtiftrtei^ 
past  eleven  P.  M.,  and  found  a  tumour  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  project- 
ing from  the  external  parts.  The  placenta  was  chiefly  attached  to  ^e  antoriol^ 
part,  but  prolongations  of  it  surrounded  the  whole  tumour  in  such  a  mahner, 
that  a  central  cup^haped  concavity  existed,  of  two  indies  in  diameter,  and  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  m  perpendicular  depth.  On  examination,  this  tumour 
proved  to  be  the  inverted  uterus,  to  which  the  placenta  was  still  perfectly  ad^ 
herent.  The  funis  was  broken  into  two  parts;  that  Which  was  attached  to  the 
placenta  being  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  portion  which  was  sepa- 
rated being  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
hemorrhage  than  is  usually  observed  when  the  placenta  is  detached  and  ex- 
pelled in  the  ordinary  mode.  She  was  quite  conscious,  and  fully  alive  to  all 
that  was  transpiring,  and  was  not  apparently  aware  of  the  existence  of  imminent 
danger.  Tet  her  pulse  could  only  be  felt  at  intervals,  and  then  only  during  two 
or  three  beats,  which  were  not  remarkably  frequent.  I  instiBmtly  sent  messisn- 
gers  to  request  the  assistance  of  two  ndghbourmg^  prttctitiottei^sv  and  in-  the 
mean  time  endeavoured  to  return  the  uterus,  with  we  placenta  still  atttaehed*, 
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within  the  parts,  as  a  pretMuratory  step  to  the  radactaon  of  the  inTenioii.  The 
effort  was  ineffectual,  ana  the  anterior  surface  of  the  placenta  becoming  rup- 
tured  at  one  point,  a  considerable  ensh  of  blood  followed.  My  medical  friends 
arrived  in  over  five  minutes  after  I  had  first  seen  the  case,  and  we  determined 
to  peel  off  the  placenta  first,  and  then  return  the  uterus.  The  first  was  effected 
by  Mr.  Lucas,  without  any  further  loss  of  blood,  and  ike  latter  was  also  accom- 
plished without  much  difficulty.  The  pulse  was  st\ll  almost  imperceptible,  but 
the  mind  was  collected  and  calm.  No  noises  were  complained  o^  nor  were  there 
the  slightest  indications  of  faintness  or  spasm.  Pure  brandy  was  administered 
fireely,  in  about  half-ounce  doses,  so  frequently,  that  half  a  pint  was  exhibited 
in  three  hours,  yet  no  improvement  of  any  but  the  most  temporary  character 
was  effected  in  the  circulation.  A  drowsiness  beean  to  steal  over  the  senses  in 
about  an  hour  after  the  womb  was  replaced,  which  the  patient  attributed,  erro- 
neously perhaps,  to  the  effects  of  the  brandy ;  but  from  this  she  could  be  aroused 
with  more  ana  more  effort  as  the  progress  of  the  case  advanced.  At  about  one 
P.  M.,  a  sharper  state  of  the  countenance  became  evident,  and  this  increased  so 
much,  yet  without  any  complaint  whatever,  that  at  from  two  to  three  P.  M.  she 
l&ad  lost  her  own  distinctive  features.  I  frequently  introduced  my  fingers  within 
the  patulous  os  uteri,  and  placed  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  ol»erved  that 
the  uterus  remained  tolerably  contracted,  and  that  at  no  time  was  there  the 
slightest  hemorrhage.  Finding  that  no  benefit  whatever  had  resulted  from  the 
administration  of  the  brandy,  I  again  requested  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lucas  at  half- 
past  two  A.  M.,  when  it  was  determined  to  move  the  patient  very  carefully,  but 
to  the  extent  of  relieving  the  discomfort  of  the  position,  and  to  administer  ether. 
This  was  done,  and  the  pulse  seemed  to  gain  in  firmness  and  steadiness  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  the  dullness  of  the  senses  still  continued.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  she  suddenly  appeared  to  become  more  exhausted,  yet 
remaining  somewhat  conscious,  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  swallow  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy,  deglutition  failed,  and  she  sank  gradually  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  healthy  condition  of  all  the  orsans  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  but  all  were  drained  of  blood.  The  heart  and  great 
vessels  were  empty.  The  uterus  was  properly  replaced  and  empty,  having  no 
clots  of  blood  whatever,  but  some  slight  remains  or  the  placenta ;  the  cavity  was 
about  ^YQ  inches  in  the  transverse,  and  eight  inches  in  the  longitudinal  diame- 
ter ;  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  loose  and  flabby,  and  the  walls  at  the  fundus 
were  fully  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  the  inquest  I  gave  as  my  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  death,  that  the  patient  had  died  from  the  shock  upon  the  nervous 
system,  induced  partly  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  partly  by  the  violent  inversion 
of  the  uterus. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following :  1st, 
A  confirmation  of  the  ordinary  position  of  the  placenta.  2dly.  The  fact  that 
a  bloodless  condition  of  the  whole  system  was  induced  by  an  amount  of  hemor- 
rhage which  did  not  appear  to  any  person  present  to  be  considerable,  and  with- 
out any  other  symptom  tnan  pulselessness.  The  drowsiness  which  was  eventually 
induced  might  at  least,  in  some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol.  At  any 
rate,  this  and  the  sharpened  features  more  readily  pointed  to  the  nervous  than 
to  the  circulating  systems.  3dly.  Considering  that  the  symptoms  were  rather 
those  indicating  a  shock  than  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage,  would  it  have  been 
prudent  to  have  so  far  suspended  the  administration  of  the  brandy  as  to  admi- 
nister ammonia,  ether,  or  other  nervous  stimulants?  4thly.  Dr.  Benman  and 
Br.  Burns  advise  that  the  uterus,  with  the  attached  placenta,  be  returned.  Br. 
Merriman  also  eives  the  like  counsel,  but  he  mentions  an  instance  in  which  he 
first  detached  the  placenta,  and  the  patient  did  well.  It  is  highly  im}>ortant 
that  some  definite  rule  should  be  laid  down  by  the  profession ;  for  if  it  be  judged 
best  to  detach  the  placenta,  it  will  be  iigurious  to  lose  time  in  endeavouring  to 
return  it;  if  it  be  deemed  proper  to  return  the  mass,  it  cannot  be  rieht  to  run 
the  risk  of  alarming  hemorrhage  by  first  detaching  the  placenta.  5th]y.  What 
direct  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  guilty  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  midwife?  Cases  are  recorded  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  having  occurred 
from  the  mere  dead  weight  of  the  attached  placenta ;  also  from  distension  of  the 
alimentary  canal^  or  of  some  sadden  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  there- 
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fore  blame  does  not,  of  necesBity,  attach  to  the  attendant.  It  is  tnie  that,  nntil 
the  placenta  is  detached,  the  hand  ou^ht  not  to  be  for  a  lon^  time  apart  from 
the  womb,  and  in  cases  where  inTersion  has  thus  occurred,  it  has  not  been  so 
complete  as  in  this  case ;  but  yet  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  oc- 
currence renders  it  imperative  that  direct  eyidence  of  a  guilty  interference  or 
neglect  should  be  established. 

The  evidences  in  the  case  are — 1.  The  admission  of  the  midwife  that  she  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  placenta  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  delivery.  2. 
A  further  admission  that  she  did  use  some  force,  but  that  it  was  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  3.  The  rupture  of  the  funis.  4.  The  persistence  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tion after  the  uterus  had  been  returned,  and  when  that  organ  was  almost  blood- 
less and  the  system  exhausted,  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  inversion  had  not 
resulted  from  the  absence  of  contraction.  Still  the  link  was  wanting  to  show 
that  the  midwife  had  used  improper  force,  and  thus  she  escaped  punishment. 
5.  Was  transfusion  indicated  in  this  case  ? — Lancet,  May  24,  1851. 

43.  On  Diarrhoea  a9  a  hitherto  unnoticed  symptovft  of  Menstruation,  and  on  the 
use  of  Purgatives  at  the  different  Epochs  of  the  Menstrual  Function, — Dr.  Tilt,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (Feb.  22,  1851),  premised 
that,  not  having  found  any  description  of  catamenial  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom  of 
menstruation,  m  the  classic  work  of  Friend  and  Brierre  de  Boismont,  ne  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  generally  known  to  the  profession,  except  as  a  morbid 
complication  of  the  function.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
that  catamenial  diarrhoea,  whether  it  occurs — •' 

1.  At  the  prodroma  of  menstruation. 

2.  During  its  regular  establishment. 

3.  At  its  cessation. 

1.  As  a  symptom  of  the  prodroma  of  menstruation,  diarrhoea  scarcely  ever 
occurs.    It  was  noticed  but  once  in  161  cases. 

2.  As  a  symptom  of  regularly-established  menstruation,  it  occurred  in  88 
instances  out  oi  the  161  who  were  carefully  interrogated  relative  to  this  point. 
It  did  not  occur  in  72  cases ;  and  in  those  in  which  it  did  occur,  it  preceded  the 
menstrual  flow  in  45  oases,  it  accompanied  it  in  31,  it  both  preoedea  and  accom- 
panied it  in  10,  and  in  two  instances  it  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied,  but 
nabitually  followed,  the  menstrual  flow  for  two  days ;  and  where  there  was  pre- 
cursory diarrhoea,  the  bowels  were  afterwards  in  general  costive  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenia. 

3.  As  a  symptom  of  menstruation  at  its  cessation,  diarrhoea  occurs  much  less 
frequently  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  it  was  only  found  in  eight  per  cent, 
of  such  cases.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  diarrhoea,  it  is  generally  unat- 
tended by  pain,  but  sometimes  nausea  and  slight  colics  precede  it  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  one  patient.  Dr.  Tilt  found  these  symptoms  continue  for  eight 
days  previous  to  the  appearance  of  diarrhoea.  When  it  occurs  at  the  change  of 
life,  it  generally  appears  at  irregular  intervals,  though  it  may  adopt  the  regu- 
larity of  the  menstrual  function.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  Dr.  Tilt  is  of 
opinion  that,  when  diarrhoea  has  habitually  accompanied  menstruation,  there  is, 
at  the  change  of  life,  a  gradual  diminution  of  both  discharges,  the  cessation  of 
one  marking  the  termination  of  the  other. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  Dr.  Tilt  deduced  the  physiological  inference,  that, 
for  the  periormance  of  the  function  of  menstruation,  the  ovaries  not  only 
determine  the  menstrual  secretion  from  the  womb,  but  also  often  call  into  con- 
sentaneous action  most  of  the  or^ns,  which,  being  subsidiary  to  nutrition,  are 
animated  by  the  same  ganglionic  nervous  system,  and  particularly  the  intes- 
tines, with  which  they  are  placed  in  such  close  juxtaposition.  He  then  laid 
down  the  rules  which  he  considered  to  be  those  which  should  be  adopted  in  the 
administration  of  purgatives : — 

1.  During  the  prodroma. 

2.  During  the  regular  establishment. 

3.  At  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

I.  Use  of  purgatives  during  the  prodroma  of  this  function. 

Dr.  Tilt  is  of  opinion  that  purgatives  should  not  be  given  at  this  period,  be- 
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nauae  thiey  wf se  qeithw  aanetiaii^d  hj^  Asperi^aee  not  ^ovAwed  t»y  his  i»- 
i|uiriefl. 

2.  Use  of  purgatives  during  foUy-estAbUshed  menskuatioKi. 

Ab  Natune  becself  has  often  pref^wd  the  meAstripal  orisis  by  a  pranomtey 
4iarrhoBa,  eo  experienee  teaches  that  purgatires  may  be  advABta^psously  emr 
ploved  wben  defective  menstruation  does  not  depend  on  any  serious  organie 
J9su>n«  The  great  poinj;,  Dr.  Titt  swd,  in  the  administsatiOA  of  fMir^tives,  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  menstrual  ^ype ;  for,  H  this  may  be  done  with  impunity 
in  a  very  small  class  of  women,  it  cannot  be  so  in  the  majority.  Brisk  puigi^ 
^veSy  given  a  few  days  before  the  symptoms  which  precede  menstmattion,  oltea 
Anticipate  it  by  a  few  days,  ^d  thus  vex  Nature  in  one  oi  her  most  constont 
laws,  often  producing  permanent  disorders  of  that  function.  An  inquiry  inte 
hew  many  days  before  the  menstrual  flow  the  premonitory  diarrhepa  used  te 
.appear,  or,  if  the  patient  has  not  that  symptom,  the  date  of  appearance  of  other 
menstrual  symptoms,  will  be  a  sure  guide  as  to  the  fit  timie  lor  ^ving  purgir 
tives. 

D».  Tilt  next  touched  on  the  value  of  the  purgatives  in  amenorrhoea  and  in 
ehloroais^  relating  that  a  friend  of  Mor^agni  never  gave  aayihine,  in  such  oases^ 
but  small  doses  of  aloes ;  and  that  Dr,  Hamilton,  of  Edinbui^h,  Sopended  exoli^ 
flively  on  purgatives  for  the  cure  of  chlorosis.  Dr.  Tilt,  however,  thought  it  bei^ 
XM»t  to  confide  in  purgatives  alone,  but  to  let  them  form  the  initial  part  of  tiie 
treatment,  as  in  Nature  diarrhoea  often  ibrms  the  initial  part  of  menstruation; 
and  therefore  to  begin  with  a  decided  shock  on  the  system  of  nutrition  by  an 
emeto-cathartic,  followed  by  steel  and  bitters ;  but  if  he  finds  that  the  appetite 
does  not  improve,  and  that  the  bowels  remain  sluggish,  he  puts  aside  the  steel 
and  bitters,  and  seeks  to  break  in  on  a  perverse  concentration  of  forces  by 
giving  another  emeto-cathartic. 

At  the  period  so  appositely  called  by  women  the  dodging  time,  it  is  injudicious 
to  give  purgatives  just  before  the  menstrual  epoch ;  for,  says  Dr.  Tilt,  they  mi^t 
increase  the  flow  Nature  seeks  to  diminish ;  therefore  it  is  more  prudent  to  pre- 
scribe the  frequent  use  of  the  milder  opening  medicines,  so  as  to  diminish,  by 
4egTees,  the  plethora  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

S.  Use  of  purgatives  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

At  this  period  of  life  purgatives  must  be  given  habitually,  for  the  intention 
is,  not  to  re-establish  periodical  discharge,  but  to  diminish  plethora,  and  the 
necessity  for  that  plethora  seeking  for  any  otiier  less  manageable  seat.  As  re- 
gards what  purgative  should  be  given,  it  is  as  well,  in  general,  to  prescribe  the 
medicine  best  tolerated  by  the  patient.  The  soap-and-Soes  pill  of  the  Phanna- 
eopoeia,  ordering  five  or  ten  grains  to  be  taken  at  dinner.  Dr.  Tilt  frequentiy 
j^ecc^nmends.  He  has  never  seen  hemorrhoidal  afiections  caiused  by  this  fire- 
quent  use  of  aloes,  but  often  relieved  by  it ;  and  his  experience  on  this  point  he 
has  found  confirmed  by  that  of  Avicenna,  Stahl,  Giacomini,  and  Gullen.  The 
flour  of  sulphur  alone,  or  else  to  each  drachm  of  it  a  drachm  of  sesquicarbonate 
er  biborate  of  soda^  and  sometimes  from  ^ve  to  ten  nrains  of  ipecacuanha,  may 
1^  given  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  three  scrupks  of  these  powders,  to  be 
taken  once  a  day,  in  milk,  so  as  to  act  mildly  on  the  bowels,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  things  required  at  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

Several  fellows  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Tilt's  paper.  Reference 
was  made  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Butier  Lane,  to  show  that  the  views  advanced  by 
Dr.  Tilt  had  been  somewhat  anticipated  by  that  gentleman.  However,  it  was 
admitted  that  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  scienoe,  by  the  facts  which  he  had 
advanced  in  his  paper.  The  debate  referred  chiefly  to  two  points — ^the  physir 
4>logical  and  the  pathological  ones,  to  which  the  paper  referred.  Various  onin- 
ions  were  expressed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  diarrhoea  might  be  supposed  te 
act  in  retarding,  interfering  with,  or  promoting,  tiie  menstrual  discharge.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  indications  presented  for  treatment.  In 
his  reply^  Dr.  Tilt  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  the  essay  of  Dr.  Butler  Lane. — 
Lancet,  March  15th,  1851. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

44,  C(ue  o/Bapid  Ddivery,  By  B.  W.  M'Crbadt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Mediea  and  Pharmacy  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  (Communicated 
to  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck.)— I  was  called  in  haste  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  May  6th,  to  see  Mrs.  M*E.  I  found  her  supported  by  a  friend,* in  a  sitting 
posture,  oTer  a  pot  de  chambre.  She  had  been  taken  in  labour  about  an  hour 
preyiously,  had  risen  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  while  sitting  on  the  vessel  the 
child  had  been  bom.  Believing  it  to  be  still  connected  with  ner  body,  she  had 
been  afraid  to  rise,  and  had  remained  in  her  uneasy  position  till  my  arrival. 
Finding  that  the  placenta  had  already  come  away,  I  immediately  lifted  the  pa- 
-dent  into  the  bed,  and,  removing  the  child,  the  whole  of  ^e  head  and  part  of 
tfce  body  of  vHiich  were  immersed  in  urine,  after  dividing  the  cord,  and  drying 
the  child's  face,  I  commenced  efforts  for  its  resuscitation.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
was  rewarded  by  observing  a  faint  effort  at  respiration,  and  in  half  an  hour  tiie 
child  cried  vigorously. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  mother,  the  child  was  bom  immediately  after 
Ibe  husband  had  left  the  house  to  request  my  attendance.  As  he  had  to  walk 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  residence,  and  to  return  the  same  distance,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  including  the  time  I  occupied  in  dressing,  that  he  was 
absent  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  During  all  this  time  the  child's  head  had  been 
imder  water. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  too  that,  though  it  was  the  patient's  third  child,  she  was 
quite  unaware  that  the  placenta  had  come  away,  and  that  neither  she  nor  either 
oif  the  attendants  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  remove  the  child  from  its 
cUmgerous  position. 

45.  Death  from  the  External  Application  of  Arsenic,  By  B.  W.  M'Cbeadt,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  &c.  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  (Communicated 
to  Dr.  T.  R.  Bbck.)— In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1844, 1  vras  called  to  the 
family  of  a  poor  woman,  residing  in  Walker  St.  I  found  two  children,  about 
five  and  seven  years  of  age,  vrith  their  feces  swollen  and  oedematous,  particu- 
larly about  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  red  and  shining.  The  scalp  was  covered  with 
a  copious  emption  of  porrigo  favosa,  and  careful  examination  discovered  upon 
it,  adhering  in  points  to  the  pustules  and  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  some  red- 
dish ointment.  On  questioning  the  woman,  she  stated  that,  on  the  day  previous, 
she  had  applied  at  <£e  dispensary  to  have  her  children  treated  for  the  eruption, 
and  had  been  furnished  with  tne  ointment  in  question  (ung.  hydrarg.  oxyd. 
robr.).  This  had  been  rubbed  thoroughly  into  tn^  affected  parts,  and  had  been 
followed  by  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  face.  The  next  morning  the  children 
appeared  much  better.  She  now  infbrmed  me  that,  following  the  advice  of  an 
Old  woman,  she  had  obtained  sixpence  vrorth  of  arsenic  (arson,  alb.),  had  mixed 
it  with  a  gill  of  gin,  and  rubbed  it  well  into  the  children's  heads  just  previous 
to  the  application  of  the  ointment.  At  the  same  time  a  younger  child  ^about 
two  years  of  age),  likewise  affected  vdth  P.  favosa,  was  shown  me,  when  a  similar 
course  had  at  the  same,  time  been  pursued.  This  child's  countenance  was  pale, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  inflammation  about  the  scalp,  but  it  was  suffering  from 
diarrhoea  and  tenesmus,  with  great  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
same  night  it  died,  its  lower  ex&emities  having  first  become  completely  para- 
lyzed. At  the  coroner's  inquest,  the  old  woman,  who  had  advised  the  treatment, 
testified  that  she  had  repeatedly  used  the  same  means  in  scald  head,  and  always 
without  bad  consequences,  and  with  the  cure  of  the  eruption.'  The  mother  stated 
that  she  had  on  one  previous  occasion  applied  the  arsenic,  and  though  the  ap- 
plication was  followed  by  some  swelling,  this  soon  subsided,  and  the  head  seemed 
much  better.  The  (]^uantity  of  afsenic  obtained  must  have  been  about  half  an 
ounce,  and  this,  having  been  previously  added  to  the  gin,  and  the  bottle  well 
shaken,  had  been  rubbed  freely  on  the  scalps  of  the  three  children.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  child  that  died,  the  application  was  followed  by  no  marks 
of  local  inflammation.  No  post-mortem~  examination  was  made.  The  other  two 
chilcbren  speedily  recovered. 
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46.  Medical  Evidence^  in  favour  and  aHherequeti  of  (he  iViMMi«r.^(Seo  BeMs 
Med,  Jurisprudence,  edition  of  1850,  vol.  ii.  d.  911.) 

Central  Criminal  Court,  London,  Aug.  2z,  1848.  Regina  y.  Spry  &  Dore, 
The  coroner's  jury  having  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  aniinst  the 
prisoners,  Clarkson  applied  on  their  behalf,  previous  to  the  trial,  that  &r.  Taylor 
might  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  and  its  contents, 
which  wer^  at  present  in  tne  keeping  of  a  police  inspector.  He  considered  it 
absolutely  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  accused  that  this  should  be  done,  in 
order  that  they  mi^ht  be  prepared  at  the  trial  with  evidence^  which  nothing  but 
a  minute  examination  could  furnish. 

The  Recorder.  This  is  a  very  unusual  application,  and  one  that  I  am  not 
quite  sure  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain;  but  as  it  appears  to  be  made 
in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  justice,  I  think  I  may  take  upon  myself  to 
make  the  order.  The  examination,  however,  should  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  officer  who  has  custody  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  medical 

fentleman  who  examined  it  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  expense  must 
e  borne  bv  the  prisoners,  and  I  think  the  coroner  should  have  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  examination.  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in  granting  the 
application,  because  the  judge  would  no  doubt,  at  the  trial,  stop  the  case  until 
such  examination  had  been  made. — Cox^a  Reports  of  Cases  in  Criminal  Lavot 
vol.  iii.  p.  221.  T.  R.  B. 

47.  Wounding, — The  following  are  cases  apparently  parallel,  yet  not  without 
anatomical  reasons  to  justify  the  legal  decisions  :— 

Central  Criminal  Court,  January,  1848.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Patteson.  Reg. 
V.  Jones, — The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm.  iBedkin,  for  the  prosecution,  stated  the  nature  of  the  wound  to  be 
as  follows :  The  prisoner  had  come  behind  the  prosecutrix,  and  given  her  a 
violent  kick  in  the  private  parts,  and  that  had  been  followed  by  an  occasional 
discharge  of  blood,  mingled  with  urine ;  but  the  surgeon  could  not  undertake  to 
say  from  what  precise  vessels  the  blood  originalljr  flowed. 

Fatteson,  J.  Then  I  do  not  think  the  more  serious  charge  in  this  indictment 
sustainable.  There  may  have  been  no  lesion  of  any  of  the  vessels  at  all.  Blood 
may  be  discharged  from  those  parts  simply  from  natural  causes. 

Ibid,  Feb.  3,  1849.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Creswell.  Reg.  v.  TTaZ/Aam.— The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  wounding  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do  him  griev- 
ous bodily  harm.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  prosecutor,  who  was 
a  policeman,  while  endeavouring  to  separate  the  prisoner  and  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  fightiug,  received  from  the  former  a  violent  kick  in  his  private  parts. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  surgeon,  it  appeared  that  the  external  skin  was  un- 
broken, but  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  was  ruptured,  which  caused 
a  small  flow  of  blood  mingled  with  urine,  for  two  days.  That  membrane  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  character  as  that  which  lines  the  cheek  and  the  external  and 
internal  skin  of  the  lip. 

Perry  (for  the  prisoner)  objected  that  this  was  not  a  wounding  within  the 
statute,  and  cited  Regina  v.  Jones ;  that  case  was  very  similar  to  uie  present; 
there  is  no  external  wound. 

Creswell,  J.  If  the  cases  were  similar,  I  should  abide  by  the  ruling  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them.  I  think  this  is 
a  wounding  within  the  statute. — Cox^s  Criminal  taw  Cases,  vol.  iii.  pp.  441,  442. 

T.  R.  B. 

48.  Rape, — The  Qv^en  v.  Ryan,  -The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  rape.  The  pro- 
secutrix was  an  idiot,  and  when  asked  questions  in  the  witnesses'  box,  was  evi- 
dently unconscious  of  their  import,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  understand  right 
from  wrong.  Piatt,  B.  interrogated  her  father  as  to  her  general  habits,  whether 
they  were  those  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  was 
returned. 

Platt,  B.  in  summing  up :  The  question  is,  did  the  connection  take  place  with 
her  consent?  It  seems  that  she  was  in  a  condition  incapable  of  judging,  and 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  a  young  person,  in  such  a  state  of  incapacity, 
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•  was  likely  to  eonsent  to  &e  dmbrMes  of  tbis  man ;  beoiaude  if  her  habits,  how- 
ever irresponeible  she  might  be,  were  loose  and  indecent,  there  might  be  a  pro* 
bability  of  such  consent  beins  given,  and  a  jury  might  not  think  it  safe  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  not  a  willmg  party.  But  here  the  presumption  is  that  the 
young  woma»  would  not  have  consented,  and  if  she  was  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness at  the  time  the  connection  took  place,  whether  it  was  produced  by 
any  act  of  the  prisoner,  or  by  any  act  of  her  own,  any  one  having  oonnection 
would  be  guilty  of  a  rape.  If  you  believe  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, the  law  assumes  that  l^e  connection  toc^  place  without  her  consent,  and 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. — Ccs^s 
Criminal  Law  CaseSy  vol.  ii.  p.  115.  T.  R.  B. 

49.  Rape, — Rex  v.  Camplin.  The  details  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  Beck's 
Medical  furisprudencey  last  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  I  find  the  following  note  in 
the  first  volume  of  Denison^s  Crown  Ga^es  Reversed^  which  seems  important  to 
the  full  consideration  of  this  trial : — 

''Mr.  Baron  Parke  has  kindly  furnished  the  editor  with  the  following  note  of 
the  reasons  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Camplin: — 

**  Of  the  judges  who  were  in  favour  of  the  conviction,  several  thought  that' the 
crime  of  rape  is  committed  by  violating  a  woman  when  she  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  has  no  power  over  her  will,  whether  such  state  is  caused  by  the 
man  or  not,  the  accusedknowing  at  the  time  that  she  is  in  that  state,  and  Tindal, 
G.  J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  remarked  that,  in  Statute  of  Westminster,  2,  0.  34,  the 
offence  of  rape  is  described  to  be  ravishing  a  woman  'where  she  did  not  con- 
sent,' and  not  ravishing  against  her  wUL  But  all  the  ten  judges  agreed  jbhat 
in  this  case,  where  the  prosecutrix  was  made  insensible  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner, 
and  that  an  unlawful  act,  and  when  also  the  prisoner  must  have  known  that  the 
act  was  against  her  consent  at  the  last  moment  that  she  was  capable  of  exer- 
cising her  will,  because  he  had  attempted  to  procure  her  consent  and  failed,  the 
offence  of  rape  was  committed.'' 

The  other  three  judges  did  not  think  that  this  could  be  considered  as  being 
sufficiently  proved.  T.  R.  B. 

50.  StranguLation  in  Utero, — Dr.  Frenet,  of  Remenville,  communicates  the 
following: — 

On  the  9th  of  October,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  female,  aged  forty-three,  in 
labour.  She  was  small,  but  well  made,  and  the  mother  of  five  children.  The 
pains  were  regular  and  strong,  the  head  presented  and  was  low  down,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  was  born.  It  was  motionless,  the  flesh  soft  and 
^e  lips  red.  The  umbilical  cord  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  and  then  under 
the  left  thigh,  in  such  a  manner  that  with  every  motion  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother,  the  traction  was  immediately  increased  on  the  neck.  On  removing  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  cord.  Dr.  Freney  was  surprised  to  find  a  depression  in 
the  neck,  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  cord,  and  this  was  paler  than  the 
surrounding  skm.  After  fifteen  minutes  of  incessant  efforts,  respiration  ap- 
peared, and  the  child  is  now  living. 

Dr.  Freney  inquires  what  would  have  been  the  opinion  concerning  these  ap- 
pearances in  a  case  supposed  to  be  criminal,  particularly  as  he  was  obliged  to 
use  the  insufflation  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  answer  of  the  editor  is  quite  satisfactonjr.  The  present  is  a  remarkable 
and  an  uncommon  case.  It  illustrates  the  possibility  oi  the  umbilical  cord  act- 
ing as  a  cause  of  strangulation  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Still  the  circular 
impression  observed  is  only  the  semblance  of  what  would  have  resulted  from 
the  actual  application  of  a  cord.  There  was  no  ecchymosis ;  the  furrow  was 
neither  deep  nor  unequal,  as  is  seen  in  ordinary  strangulation.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, as  the  child  survived,  to  show  that  the  furrow  did  not  in  this  instance  take 
the  appearance  of  parchment ;  or  that  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  injured. 
Each  of  these  is  seen  in  instances  of  criminality. — Journal  de  M6decine  et  de 
Chirurgie,  Nov.  1850.  T.  R.  B. 


51.  Ti»  Oama  of  Foumdrng  bjf  AnmU^  mud  B«mmrhM$  B^Mmy  wnder  ^ 
Jhf  Uteo/TMmrieed  Aniimany.'-^The  snbjoiaed  oaaes  oeonned  recently  in  the 
jmoiioe  of  Mr.  BxABnsuiT,  of  Heanor,  formerlj  a  stadent  at  Guy's  UoepitaL 
They  illastrate  forcibly  the  propriety  of  producing  an  early  ezpalsion  of  the 
poiflOA  from  the  etomack  foy  uie  aid  of  a  qniokiy  acting  emetic. 

Cem  1. — ^The  first  case  was  that  of  a  iWtle  boy,  six  years  old,  who  swallowed 
« teaspoQnful  of  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops.  It  was  left  on  the  floor  of  the 
Imhmo  during  the  ni^ht,  for  the  crickets  to  eat,  and  the  child  getting  up  first  in 
the  morning,  found  it,  and  eat  it  all  up.  In  a  Tcry  few  minutes  he  wae  taken 
iU :  there  was  yomiting ;  pain  at  the  stomach ;  excessive  thirst ;  cold  extremitieB ; 
quick  and  feeble  pulse.  At  this  juncture  the  parents  had  some  vin.  ant.  tart, 
in  title  house,  which  they  administered,  and  the  child  appeared  better.  When 
lir^  Beatrdsley  arrired  and  was  informed  of  this,  he  gave  a  full  dose  of  the  antim. 
tart. ;  vomiting  was  freely  excited ;  the  bowels  were  rapidly  opened,  and  the  child 
i^ecovered  with  no  further  bad  symptoms.  The  child  was  not  seen  to  eat  the 
arsenic,  and  possibly  some  might  have  been  spilled,  but  none  could  be  found,  and 
the  child  was  followed  down  stairs  as  quickly  as  possible ;  bat  the  poiscm  had 
been  swallowed. 

Case  2. — The  next  case  was  that  of  a  girl  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She 
bought  two  drachms  of  white  arsenic,  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  hersdf. 
She  was  observed  all  Monday  to  be  very  unsettled,  and  refused  food  at  dinner. 
Just  before  tea  she  purchased  the  arsenie,  and,  instead  of  tea,  she  pnt  the 
arsenic  into  a  cup,  and  poured  hot  water  over  it,  and  drank  it  ofL  She  was  inmia- 
diately  seised  wiUi  violent  pun  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  boning  heat  in 
the  throat  and  syncope.  Mr.  Beardstoy  was  immediately  sent  for.  When  he 
saw  her,  which  was  only  half  an  hour  wer  she  had  taken  the  arsenic,  she  had 
cold  extremities ;  very  anxious  look;  pulse  quick  and  hurried;  violent  pain  in 
the  stomaoh  and  bowels,  which  was  very  much  aggravated  on  pressure. 

The  fauces  had  been  tickled  to  excite  vomiting,  but  ineffectually ;  and  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil  and  some  milk  had  been  administered.  An  emetic  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  was  now  eiven  to  her,  but  as  this  did  not  act,  six  grains  of  emetic 
tartar  were  subsequently  administered.  Most  copious  vomiting  ensued,  and  the 
patient  immediately  said  she  was  better.  She  stated  that  the  ejected  matter 
was  similar  in  taste  to  that  which  she  had  taken  in  the  cup,  anil  that  it  was 
sweetish.  Warm  water  and  more  emetic  tartar  (three  grains)  were  administered, 
and  she  again  vomited  two  or  three  times.  She  took  two  more  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  then  violent  pur^ng,  as  well  as  vomiting,  ensued.  Next  morning 
she  was  better ;  the  pain  had  entirely  left  her.  She  took  the  remainder  of  the 
antimonial  mixture,  and  she  perfectly  recovered ;  in  fact  she  was  almost  well 
on  Wednesday ;  she  only  felt  debilitated  on  the  Tuesday. 

In  this  case,  itoo  drachms  of  powdered  arsenic  were  token  in  toarm  waier,  on 
an  empty  stomach.    The  treatment  was  what  Dr.  Beck  sats  should  nxyxr  bi 

ADOPTED,  AND  YET  THE  RECOYERT  WAS  RAPID  IN  BOTH  GASES.  It  XUajT  be  men- 
tioned that  the  girl  had  some  melted  butter  ^ven  to  her,  before  vomiting  was 
established,  t.  e.  before  the  emetic  tartar  was  administered. 

Remarks, — The  use  of  tartarized  antimony  as  an  emetio  has  been  gen^aUv 
condemned  in  cases  of  poisoning,  because  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  tend- 
ency, during  the  nauseating  staee,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  a  poison.  The 
above  cases,  and  some  others  which  might  be  (juoted,  snow  that  tnis  danger  iB 
(^  a  hypothetical  kind,  and  based  on  physiological  principles  not  applicable  to 
the  treatment  of  such  cases.  If  tartarized  antimonj  aios  absorption,  it  very 
quickly  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  poison  by  vomiting ;  and  the  latter  mode 
of  operation  is  much  more  beneficial  than  the  former  is  injurious.  Better 
evidence  of  this  could  not  be  afforded  than  that  yielded  by  the  two  cases  here 
reported.  Case  1  was  that  of  a  child  only  six  years  old.  The  quantity  of  poison 
swallowed  was  a  teaspoonful^  about  150  grains,  an  enormous  dose  when  we  con- 
sider the  age  of  the  patient  Further,  it  was  swallowed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  vrnile  the  stomach  was  empty;  and  the  rapid  action  of  the  poison  was 
shown  by  the  very  early  occurrence  of  the  symptoms.  Admitting  that  the  whole 
teaspoonful  of  arsenic  was  not  taken,  it  is  quite  clear  that  enough  was  swallowed 
to  cause  death,  and  the  good  effect  of  the  tartar  emetic  was  well  indicated  by 
its  removing  the  early  collapse. 
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•^J  hfvr«  teketii^  4]><>ve«aiiv«l»v^  ftomamuaberof  the  Zcmd&n  MMial  Ex- 
ffffinifr,  wiiioh  Dr.  Hityfl  w^s  kind  dtioagh  to  send  pie.  Subeeqaently,  I  have 
fcniMl  iksA  it  is  oerr^ctlj  copied  J&om  th«  (3^/«  JTo^pi^  ReporU,  vol.  rii.  pftf t 

(  regret  ex\wm/^\j  thai  Mr*  Taylor  Bhonld  )iaye  tri^oQ  eeoMion  to  represeii:^ 
ibeee  vamiyo  (I  use  tkk  teria  eoneiderately)  whs  in  an  offenaive  manner  as 
rospeets  mjselft  In  eyerythine  I  luaye  vrifcien  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Jor 
riaprudMiee,  I  haye  endeayoured  to  do  him  and  baye  done  him  ample  justiea. 
Dve  credit  has  been  ^yen,  wheneyer  anything  original  with  him  could  be  dich 
eoyered.  J  ehallenge  on  this  point  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  commencing  with 
his  work  entitled  '^Sliiibiits  or  MmiCAi.  JirEisPBirnBNCB,  oy  Alfred  S.  2by^» 
vol.  i.  8vo.,  London,  1836." 

In  ike  irst  edi^on  of  my  w<Hrk  entitled  *'  Ekmmif  cf  Medical  Jurisprudence^" 
published  in  1823  (yol.  ii.  p.  254),  when  considering  the  proper  treatment  in 
•oases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  I  said  "  Tartraie  qfwUimony  should  never  be 
gipm^"  I  continue  of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  accordingly  made  the  same 
obeeryation  in  the  10th  edition,  published  in  Dec.  1850,  yol.  ii.  p.  554:  **  Tar- 
irate  of  aniHrnonf  9k(ndd  never  he  giten"  I  warn  eyery  Amsricak  physician 
who  reads  this,  ti^t  the  recoyery  of  a  person  in  such  a  case  is  m^ely  an  escape^ 
4bDd  that,  althoueh  two  may  haye  recoyered  (from  fortunate  circumstances,  such 
indeed  as  scarcely  oyer  occur  in  instances  of  poisoning  by  aieenic),  yet  the  third 
case,  in  which  pure  tartrate  of  antimony  is  administered,  will  probably  proye 
£ital.  But  this,  aftw  all,  is  not  the  i^atter  brought  before  tiie  medical  pnblie 
by  Mr.  Taylor- 

^'The  treatment  (he  remarks)  <*wa8  what  Dr.  Beck  says  should  neyer  be 
Adopted,  and  yet  the  re«ioyery  was  rapid  in  botih  cases."  If  Mr.  Taylor  had 
been  actuatea  by  the  proper  feelings,  he  would  haye  written  a  far  different 
Jie«tence.  He  would  haye  said,  *<  The  treatment  was  what  Dr.  Beck  says  should 
Beyer  be  adopted,"  (and  in  uihich  statement  he  woe  perfectly  justified  by  cU  least 
iia  negative  iestim^  of  Fodcr^,  OrfiHa^  Ckristison  wndcthsrs,  and  in  particular 
^jf  my  omn  writings,)  *' and  yet  the  reeoyery  was  rapid  in  both  cases."  I  do  not 
add  Paris  and  Fonblanque  to  the  aboye  authorities,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  assign. 

The  ui^nst  and  uncalled  for  remark  of  Mr.  Taylor  has  induced  me  to  look 
over  the  authorities  consulted  in  preparing  the  first  edition  of  my  book.  Foder^ 
IMivises  the  use  of  warm  water  to  promote  yomiting,  and,  if  this  fail,  then  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump.  Gordon  Smith  says  that  some  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  most  actiye  emetics,  **  considering  ihat  the  irritation  of  much  fluid 
is  an  adyantage  in  these  cases.  Others  adyocate  bland  liquids,  as  warm  water» 
oil,  linseed  or  chamomile  tea."  Orfila  (S^cours  d  donner  aux  Persons  empoie- 
ponn^)  adyises  that  yomiting  should  be  promoted  with  many  tumblerfuls  of 
sugared,  water,  or  of  warm  or  cold  water,  decoction  of  marshmallow  root,  or 
flaxseed  tea.  A  mixture  may  idso  be  giyen  of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and 
auffared  water. 

What  says  Christison  In  his  work  on  poisons — a  work  of  some  considerable 
authority  in  this  country,  although  he  may  be  elsewhere  supplanted  by  later 
authorities?  **  If  yomiting  should  be  delayed,  ^s  of^n  happens,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  adyantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  administer  an  emetio 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  the  yiew  of  withdrawing  the  powder  in  mass  before 
it  is  diffused  oyer  the  stomach,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  milk  should  be  drunk 
both  before  and  afber  yomiidne  has  begun,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  best  substance 
for  enyeloping  the  powder,  and  so  procuring  its  discharge.  The  patient  should 
Iteyer  be  allowed  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  retching,  without  a  little  milk  or 
other  fluid  in  his  stomach." 

And  again,  "  £yen  emetics  are  unnecessary,  when  yonaitin^;  has  commenced 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  poison.  When  milk  in  sufficient  quan* 
titT  cannot  be  procured,  strong  farinaceous  decoctions  will  probably  proye  use- 
Au,"  2d  edition,  p.  322.  The  same  is  repeated  in  the  3d  edition,  p.  335,  and 
•gain  in  the  4th  edition,  p.  365. 

Is  there  an^thine  in  all  the  aboye,  adyising  or  recommending,  or  justifying^ 
9t  eyen  aUowimg,  the  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony  t 
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Bat  what  says  Mr.  Taylor,  the  aathor  of  a  work  on  Medioal  Jnrispradence, 
and  a  Treatise  on  Poisons,  concerning  this  matter?  In  the  first  edition  of  **A 
MantuU  of  Medical  Jurisprudeneey  by  Alfred  8.  TaytoTt  dhc,  dhe,"  London,  1844, 
under  the  head  of  '*  Treathkkt''  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  (p.  143),  the 
following  remarks  appear :  "  If  Tomiting  does  not  already  exist  as  a  direct  effect 
of  the  poison,  snl^hate  of  zinc  may  be  exhibited,  and  the  emetio  effects  i)ro- 
moted  by  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  linseed  tea.  When  sulphate  of  zinc 
cannot  be  procured,  a  good  substance  for  an  emetic  is  powdered  mustard,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  in  a  elass  of  water,  administered 
at  intervals.  A  saponaceous  licjuid,  made  of  equafparts  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
may  also  be  eiven.  While  this  invests  the  poison,  the  lime  acts  in  some  degree 
as  a  chemical  antidote ;  although  as  arsenic  is  usually  taken  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  powder,  and  is  very  litde  soluble,  chemical  antidotes  are  not  of  much 
use.  The  stomach-pump  may  be  usefully  employed;  but,  unless  the  patient  is 
seen  early,  remedial  means  are  seldom  attended  with  success."  I  pause  to  in- 
quire whether  tartrate  of  antimony  is  enumerated  among  the  remedial  means 
of  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  the  2d  edition  of  the  same  Manual,  London,  1846,  p.  131,  the  same  ob- 
servations as  above  are  repeated  in  the  same  words.  In  the  3d  edition  of  tiie 
same  Manual,  London,  1849,  p.  73,  the  same  are  again  repeated ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  added:  ''Mr.  Tubbs  informs  me  that,  conjoined  with  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  he  has  found  great 
service  in  a  mixture  of  milk,  lime-water,  and  albumen.  Such  a  mixture  is  un- 
doubtedly well  fitted  to  envelop  the  particles  of  arsenic,  and  sheathe  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  from  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison.  This  gentleman  has  sent 
me  the  report  of  no  less  than  nine  cases,  some  of  them  of  a  very  severe  kind, 
which  he  has  thus  successfully  treated." 

But  besides  the  three  editions  of  his  Manual,  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  pub- 
lished a  work  "  On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medi' 
dne.''  The  copy  I  own  was  published  in  1848,  and  is  of  as  large  bulk  as  the 
third  edition  of  the  ManucU,  It  is,  therefore,  just  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
more  ample,  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  than  it  would  have  been  possible  to  no- 
tice in  the  various  editions  of  the  Manual.  Of  course,  it  also  considers  the 
"  Treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic."  And,  at  the  risk  of  proving 
tedious,  I  will  quote  all  that  Mr.  Taylor  says  respecting  vomiting.  If  nothing 
else,  it  will  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  pour  solid  as  well  as  liquid  substances  &om 
one  receptacle  into  another. 

"If  vomiting  does  not  already  exist  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  sulphate 
of  sine  should  be  exhibited,  and  its  emetic  effects  promoted  by  mucilaginous 
drinks,  such  as  linseed  tea,  milk,  or  albuminous  liquids.  When  sulphate  of 
zinc  cannot  be  procured,  a  good  substance  for  an  emetic  is  powdered  mustard, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a  glass  of  wat^r,  adminis- 
tered at  intervals.  A  saponaceous  liquid,  made  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  lime- 
water,  may  also  be  given.  While  this  invests  the  poison,  the  lime  tends  to 
render  less  soluble  that  portion  of  the  poison  which  is  dissolved.  The  stomach- 
pump  may  be  usefully  employed ;  but,  unless  the  patient  is  seen  early,  remedial 
means  are  seldom  attended  with  success.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  a 
case  where  every  particle  of  poison  was  found,  on  subsequent  examination,  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  stomach.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  in 
which  the  arsenic  appears  to  have  been  early  ejected  by  constant  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  recovery  has,  however,  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  sup- 
posed antidote.  Mr.  Tubbs,  however,  informs  me  that,  conjoined  with  the  use 
of  the  stomach-pump,  and  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  he  has  found  great  service 
in  a  mixture  of  milk,  lime-water,  and  albumen.  Such  a  mixture  is  undoubtedly 
well  fitted  to -envelop  the  particles  of  arsenic,  and  sheathe  the  c6ats  of  the  sto- 
mach from  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison." — (p.  333.) 

Such  were  Mr.  Taylor's  rules  of  practice,  in  addition  to  those  that  I  have  pre- 
viously quoted.  But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  his  **  Treatise  on  JPoisofis," 
He  furnishes  us  also  with  certain  general  remarks  on  the  *'  Treatment  in  Oases 
of  Poisoning,"  and,  at  page  79,  are  the  following : — 

*' Emetics, — With  regard  to  clearing  the  stomach,  the  irritant  poisons  in 
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general  aet  m  powerful  emeties^  and  therefore  all  that  we  hare  to  do  is  to  pro- 
mote YomitiDg  by  the  free  administration  of  warm  water.  In  the  case  of  oxalio 
aeid,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  giving  mnoh  water,  as  the  poison  is  dis- 
solved and  rapidly  diffused  over  a  large  surface  of  the  intestines,  whereby  it 
becomes  more  easily  absorbed.  If  the  vomiting  should  cease,  or  if  it  should  not 
have  taken  place  as  an  effect  of  the  poison,  we  must  then  give  an  emetic  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  copper,  t*.  e.  from  fifteen  to  twenty  erains  at  a  dose,  and,  unless 
attended  with  marked  effect,  this  must  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ifbcacuanha  and  tartar  kxktic  shoitld  bb  avoided,  for  they  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce excessive  nausea,  and  during  this  state  the  poison  becomes  more  rapidly, 
absorbed.  Supposing  that  we  have  not  at  hand  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper, 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  country  that  does  not  furnish  an  emetic  in  the 
shape  of  common  mustard.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful  of  this, 
in  naif  a  glass  of  warm  water,  mav  be  given  to  the  patient  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  effect.  The  back  of  the  throat  may  be  at  the  same 
time  tickled  with  a  feather.  If  there  should  be  no  mustard,  then  a  thick  mix- 
ture of  yellow  soap  and  warm  water  may  serve  as  a  substitute.'^ 

*'  It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  these  emetic  siibstances  are  themselves 
irritant,  and  therefore  a  proper  degree  of  caution  ma^  be  observed  in  giving  them. 
In  all  cases,  where  the  svmptoms  are  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  the  admin- 
istration of  viscid  or  mucilaginous  liquids  is  advisable.  Barley-water,  decoction 
of  linseed,  flour  and  water  mixed  in  the  form  of  paste,  albumen,  or  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  lime-water,  or  yellow  soap  and  water,  may  be  freelv  given.  These 
viscid  substances  serve  to  protect  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  to  lock  up  the  un- 
dissolved particles  of  poison,  and  therefore  favour  its  expulsion  during  the  act 
of  vomiting." 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  varying  opinions  of  Mr.  Taylor  on  the 
mroprioty  of  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic  m  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and 
he  will  judge,  aQCordingly,  of  the  propriety  of  bringing  forwara  my  name  so 
prominently. 

I  have,  in  another  place,  stated  that  I  would  not  quote  Paris  and  Fonblanque, 
and  my  reason  I  may  now  briefly  eive.  Dr.  Paris  received  a  certain  prize,  as 
the  author  of  the  best  work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  content  with  the  decision,  particularly  if  the  statement 
of  the  London  Medical  Examiner  be  correct,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  editor  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette.  1  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  contemp- 
tible remarks  and  insinuations  occasionally  appearing  in  its  pages,  until  my 
suspicions  were  thus  resolved  into  certainty.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
matter  would  have  rested  to  the  present  time,  if  my  friends  Dr.  Darwall,  and 
particularly  Dr.  William  Dunlap  (the  "  Tiger  Dunlap"  of  Fraser^s  Magazine) 
nad  not  gone  down  to  the  grave.  There  is  another,  but  recently  deceased,  who 
abo  keenly  felt  the  anonymous  auirps  and  hints  of  a  pettifogging  critic,  and 
who  only  waited  for  a  name,  to  place  the  individual  in  Jiis  proper  light  before 
the  medical  public. 

In  all  this,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  appeal  is  to  the  American 
Medical  Profession  alone.  I  expect  no  justice  from  **  Household"  cliques  of 
reviewers,  whose  power  and  influence  are  dependent  on  the  frail  life  of  a  female, 
and  who  use  their  temporary  ascendency  in  depreciating  whatever  interferes 
with  their  present  objects.  T.  R.  B. 

52.  Researches  on  Gestation.  By  M.  Goste. — Of  the  young  females  whom  I 
have  dissected  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  there  were  quite  a  number  in  whom  the 
ovum  was  either  in  a  state  of  complete  maturation,  or  detached,  and  on  its  way 
to  the  uterus.  In  all  of  these,  I  found  the  uterus  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane 
of  such  thickness  that,  if  its  constancy  had  not  proved  to  me  that  it  was  a 
natural  result,  I  should  have  deemed  it.a  morbid  change. 

This  membrane,  of  which  I  speak,  is  in  a  great  measure  formed  by  glands 
opening  on  the  inner  surface,  by  orifices  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  has  a 
thickness  of  at  least  a  fourth,  and  indeed  a  third,  of  that  of  the  muscular  one, 
and  in  some  instances  it  forms  circumvolutions  or  folds  pressed  upon  each  other 
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In  the  oterine  oftvity.  Tbe  siistomioa]  tpecaneiw  herewMi  pi^sented  Will 
proTe  atas. 

In  eases  of  extm^nterine  pTegnaney,  this  rnneoas  membrane  is  sdU  greatly 
increased.  It  forms  fbUs  as  Tolaminoas  as  the  oei^ebral  eiroamrolutions,  and 
is  sometimes  not  less  than  ten  millimetres  in  ihiokness. 

It  is  th«8  demonstrated  that  whenever  the  otnm  arriv«es  at  matntitj  in  tiM 
o^arinmy  or  when  it  is  detaehed,  the  uterine  mneos  undergoes  an  evi^ution,  to 
reeeire  it  And  this  being  prored,  it  remained  to  ascertain  whether  the  Fadlo- 
nian  tubes  were  always  open  throughout  their  whole  length,  or  whetlMr,  at  their 
junction  with  the  uterus>  tber  were  closed  with  a  psewkHmorpikms  membi«ne^ 
destined  to  become  the  deciduous  membrane.  My  observations  incline  me  to 
the  first  opinion; 

In  females  dying  throuch  suicide  from  the  twentieth  to  tbe  thirtieth  day  alter 
conception  (as  well  as  in  females  the  condilaon  of  whom  I  have  ah«ady  noticed), 
the  tubes  comnkimicate  freely  With  the  uterus,  and  the  mueoos  membrane,  bai^ 
kie  become  still  more  thidkened,  is  also  present ;  but  hete  tbe  ovum,  instead  of 
being  in  the  uterine  oavitv,  where  I  expected  to  find  it,  was  in  ikct  buried  in 
the  coats  of  the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane.  So  manifestiv  is  this  shown 
in  the  anatomical  specimwis  accompanying  the  memoir,  that,  if  the  uterus  alone 
had  been  examined,  it  would  have  been  deemed  extremely  doubtful  whether 
pregnancy  had  occurred. 

Pregnancy  is  thus  interstitial.  The  ovum,  after  passing  into  the  uteru»,  i» 
probably  buried,  within  a  few  days,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ, 
tn  a  short  time,  it  enlarges  and  distends  its  covering — which,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Ooste,  finally  develops  into  the  three  membranes,  or  folds,  which  have  been 
noticed  by  anatomists — the  parietal  or  uterine,  the  scrotine  or  placental,  and  the 
reflected.  These  orgaus^  are  exfeliatsd  after  delivery,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he 
exhibited  specimens  talmi  from  feuaias  who  died  in  twenty-four  houts  and  ki 
flour  weeks  thereaftra. 

M.  Coste  is  of  opinion  that,  from  the  above  results,  we  can  explain  vdrioutl 
phenomena  as  yet  doubtful  ot  undetermined  as  to  their  cause,  and  he  enume- 
rates, among  these,  the  hemorrhages  that  fellow  delivery,  the  lochia,  and  indeeii 
certain  cases  of  sterility.  He  promises  a  second  men^. — Ckmptes  RendWi 
ToL  xxxi.  No.  17,  October  21,  I860.  T.  K.  B. 

53.  Pcdhologieid  Appearances  iH  Cans  t>f  SMmgulaium  or  Safiffin&,  Apeptof, 
d^.,  (from  Professor  J.  H.  Bbnnbt'b  Clinical  Lectures.) — The  JMhoiogi^  Law 
which  EegulaU  IHgeaaed  FmuiwM  of  tkeNerwus  Sffiafemk — ^For  the  purpose  of 
diajpiosis  and  treatment,  it  is  a  matter  cf  great  importance  to  attend  to  tho  M* 
lowmg  generalisations : —       ^ 

(1.)  The  amouaU  offlmida  wUhm  the  eramum  wast  aU»afi  he  the  Bitme  so  Im^ 
as  Us  osseous  waUs  are  cap(d^  efvBsisUng  iJu  pressure  There 

are  few  principles  in  medicine  of  greatef  praictical  importanee  than  the  one  we 
are  about  to  consider — ^the  more  so,  as  many  able  practittonetis  have  Mely 
abandoned  their  former  opinions  on  this  head,  and  on  ^ai  I  Consider  to  bie 
very  insufficient  grounds.  On  this  point,  therefore,  I  cannot  do  bettetr  than 
condense  and  endeavour  to  put  eleaariy  befere  you  the  forcible  arrumeUtsof  tbe 
late  Dr.  John  Reid,  with  such  other  considerations  as  have  ooeu?red  to  m^seff. 

That  the  circulation  within  the  cranium  is  different  £rom  that  in  oUier  pM*W 
of  the  body,  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  second  Monro.  It  was  tested  experi- 
mentally by  Dr.  Kellie  of  Leith,  al^y  illustrated  bv  Dr.  Aberc^mbie,  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  The  views  adopted  by  these  distinguished 
men  were,  that  the  cranium  ferms  a  spherical  bony  case,  oanable  of  resisting 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  only  openings  into  it  being  the  aifferent  feramina 
by  which  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal  cord  pass.  The  encephalon,  its  mem* 
branes  and  blood-vessels,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  iiie  oerebro-ep^H^ 
fluid,  completely  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  so  that  no  substance  Can  be 
dislodged  from  tt  without  some  equivalent  in  bulk  taking  its  place.  Dr.  Monro 
used  to  pomt  out  that  a  jar^  or  any  other  vessel  similar  to  the  cranium,  With 
unyielding  waUs,.  if  filled  with  any  substance,  cannot  be  emptied  without  air  or 
some  other  substance  taking  its  place.    To  use  the  illustration  of  Dr.  Wats<m, 
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ihi^  eontento  of  the  ormaam  am  lik^  heew  in  il  barMU  wbich  irill  not  flo^  oni  <>f 
one  opening,  unless  proyision  be  made  at  the  same  time  that  air  rushes  in.  The 
same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  spinal  canal,  which,  with  the  interior  of 
the  cranium,  may  be  said  to  eoostitate  one  large  oavitj»  inoompresttbk  by  the 
atmospheric  air« 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  poreasure  on, 
and  compresficm  of,  an  organs  Many  bodies  are  capable  of  underffoing  a  great 
amount  of  pressure  without  underg<»ng  any  sensible  decrease  in  bulk.  By  com* 
pression  must  be  understood,  that  a  substance  occupies  less  space  from  the 
application  of  external  force^  as  when  wesqueeee  a  iponge,  or  compress  a  blacU 
der  filled  with  air^  Fluids  generally  are  not  absolutely  incompressible,  ;^et  it 
requires  the  weight  of  one  atmosphere^  or  fifteen  pounds  on*  the  square  inch, 
to  produce  a  diminution  equal  to  yvArrv^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  whole*  Now  this  is  so 
exceedingly  small  a  charge  upon  a  mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the  Inrain,  as  not  to  be 
appreciable  to  our  senses.  Besides,  the  pressure  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
blood-vessels  never  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  during 
the  most  violent  exertion,  so  that,  under  no  possible  circumstances,  can  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  be  diminished  even  the  w.irvtr^b  ^bH.  When  the  brain 
ia  taken  out  of  the  cranium,  it  may,  like  a  sponge^be  compressed,  by  squeezing 
fluid  out  of  the^  blood-vessels ;  but  during  life,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  unyiel£ 
ing  walls,  this  is  impossible.  For  let  us,  with  Abercrombie,  say  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  within  the  cranium  is  equal  to  10;  5  in  the  veins, 
and  5  in  the  arteries :  if  one  of  these  be  increased  to  6,  the  otiier  must  be  dimin* 
i,8hed  to  4,  so  that  the  same  amount,  10,  is  always  preserved.  It  fellows  that^ 
when  fluids  are  effused,  bipod  extravasated,  or  tumours  grow,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  fluid  must  be  pressed  out,  or  of  brain  absorbed,  from  the  physical  im^ 
possibility  of  the  cranium  holding  more  matter.  At  the  same  dme,  it  must  be 
evident  that  an  increased  or  diminished  amount  of  pressure  may  be  exerted  ofi> 
the  brain,  proportioned  to  tho  power  of  the  heart's  contraction,  the  effisot  of 
which  will  be,  not  to  alter  the  amount  of  fluids  within  the  cranium,  but  to  cause,, 
using  the  words  of  Abercrombie,  "  a  change  of  circulation''  there. 

Dr.  Kellie  performed  numero«s  experiments  on  cato  and  dogs,  in  oorder  t» 
elucidate  this  subject.  Some  of  these  animals  were  bled  to  death  by  opening 
the  carotid  or  femoral  arteries ;  others  hv  opening  the  jugular  veins.  In  some 
the  Carotids  were  first  tied,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  setnt  to  the  brain, 
and  the  jugulars  were  then  op^»ed,  with  the  view  of  emptvin^  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  while,  in  others,  the  jugulars  were  fint 
secured,  to  prev^at  as  much  as  possible  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain^ 
and  one  of  tne  carotids  was  then  opened.  -  He  inferred,  from  the  whole  ioquiry^ 
which  was  conducted  with  extreme  care,  "  That  we  eanndi,  in  &ct,  lessen,  t» 
any  considerable  extent,  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium  by  arteriotomy 
or  venesection ;  and  that  when,  by  profuse  hemorrhages  destructive  of  life,  we 
do  succeed  in  draining  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  of  any  sensible  portion 
of  red  blood,  there  is  commonly  found  an  e(iuivalent  to  this  spoliatioii  in  the 
increased  circulation  or  effusion  of  serum,  serving  to  maintiun  the  plenitude  of 
the  cranium." 

Dr.  Kellie  made  other  experiments  upon  the  ^ects  of  position  immediately 
alter  death  from  strangulation  or  hanging.  He  also  removed  a  portion  of  the 
unyielding  walls  of  the  cranium  in  some  animals,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  and 
then  bled  them  to  death ;  and  the  differences  between  the  appearances  of  the 
brain  in  these  cases,  and  in  those  where  the  cranium  was  entire,  were  very  great. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  differences  was  its  shrunken  appearance  in 
^ose  animals  in  which  a  portion  of  the  skull  was  removed,  and  the  air  allowed 
to  gravitate  upon  its  inner  surface.  He  says :  *'  The  brain  was  sensibly  de- 
pressed below  the  cranium,  and  a  space  left,  which  was  found  capable  of  con- 
taining a  teaspoonful  of  water." 

It  results,  from  these  inquiries,  that  there  must  always  be  the  same  amount 
of  fluids  within  the  cranium  so  loi^  as  it  ie  uninsured.  In  morbid  conditions 
these  fluids  may  be  blood,  serum,  or  pus ;  but  in  health,  as  blood  is  almost  the 
only  fluid  present  (the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  being  very  trjMng),  its  quantity  can 
unaergo  only  very  slight  alterations.    There  are  many  circumstances,  however. 
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which  oooasion  local  coiifi^estionB  in  the  hrain,  and  consequently  unequal  pres- 
sure on  its  structure,  in  which  case  another  portion  of  its  substance  must  contain 
less  blood,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  whole,  as  to  quantity,  is  always  preserved. 
These  circumstances  are  mental  emotions,  hemorrhages,  effusions  of  serum,  and 
morbid  growths.  Some  congestions,  or  local  hypersamias,  in  themselres  con- 
stitute morbid  conditions ;  and  nature  has,  to  a  great  extent,  provided  against 
their  occurrence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  the  tortuosity  of  the  arteries 
and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  described  by  Magen(ue. 

The  views  now  detailed  had  been  veir  extensively  admitted  into  pathology, 
when  Dr.  Burrows,  of  St.  Bartholomevrs  Hospital,  endeavoured  to  controvert 
them,  first  in  the  Lumleian  Lectures  of  1843,  and  subsequently  in  a  work  pub^ 
lished  in  1846,  entitled,  '*  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  and  on  the 
Connection  between  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart."  Dr. 
Burrows,  however,  evidently  formed  the  most  confused  notions  of  the  doctrine 
we  are  advocating ;  for,  instead  of  stating  it  as  propounded  by  its  authors,  he 
OctuaUy  misrepresmUd  itf  as  Dr.  Reid  pointed  out.  Thus,  he  is  always  combat- 
ing the  idea  that  blood-letting,  position,  strangulation,  &c.,  cannot  affect  the 
blood  in  the  brain;  wliereas  the  real  proposition  is,  that  they  cannot  alter 
the  fluids  within  the  cranium.  By  thus  confounding  blood  with  fluid,  and 
brain  with  cranium,  he  has  only  contrived  to  overthrow  a  theory  of  his  own 
creation. 

.  Dr.  Burrows  has  brought  forward  several  observations  and  experiments,  which 
he  considers  onposed  to  the  theory  now  advocated.  His  facts  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect I  myseli  have  repeated  his  experiments  on  rabbits,  and  can  confirm  his 
descriptions.  It  is  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them  that  are  erroneous.  For 
the  paleness  which  results  from  hemorrhage,  and  the  difference  observable  in 
the  colour  of  the  brain,  when  animals,  immediately  after  death,  are  suspended 
by  their  ears  or  by  their  heels,  is  explicable  by  the  diminished  number  of  co- 
loured blood  particles  in  the  one  case,  and  b^  their  gravitation  downwards 
in  the  other.  That  the  amount  of  fluid  within  the  cranium  was  in  no  way 
affected,  is  proved  by  the  plump  appearance  of  the  brains  figured  by  Dr.  Bur^ 
rows,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  shrunken  appearance  so  well  described  by 
Dr.  Kellie. 

Neither  does  our  observation  of  what  occurs  in  asphyxia  or  apnoea  oppose 
the  doctrine  in  question,  as  Dr.  Burrows  imagines,  but  rather  connrms  it.  On 
this  point  the  following  observations  by  Dr.  John  Beid  are  valuable.  He  says : 
*'  If  anj  circumstance  could  produce  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  cra- 
nium, it  would  be  that  of  death  by  hanging ;  for  then  the  vessels  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  brain  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  com- 
pressed and  then  obstructed.  These  two  arteries,  which  are  protected  by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  course  through  the  foramina  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebras,  must  continue  for  a  time  to  force  their  blood  uppn  the 
brain,  while  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  can  escape  by  the  veins.  In- 
deed, the  greater  quantity  of  blood  carried  to  the  encephaion  by  the  vertebrals 
returns  by  the  internal  jugulars,  and  not  by  the  vertebral  veins,  which  are  sup- 
plied from  the  occipital  veins  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  anastomoses,  between 
the  cranial  and  vertebral  sinuses,  could  carry  off  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood 
only,  transmitted  along  such  large  arteries  as  the  vertebrals.  And  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  after  death 
by  hanging,  however  gorged  the  external  parts  of  the  head  may  be  by  blood 
and  serum.''  This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Barrows,  although  he  endeavours  to  get 
rid  of  so  troublesome  a  fact  by  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  which  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  examination,  but  for  the  refutation  of  which  I  must  refer  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  Reid.* 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  adopt  the  expressions  of  local  congestion,- of  change 
of  circulation  within  the  cranium  (Abercrombie),  or  of  unequal  pressure  (Bur- 
rows), our  explanation  of  the  paihohgical  phenomena  may  be  made  equally 
correct,  because  each  term  implies  pretty  much  the  same  thing.    But  if  we 

*  Monthly  Journal,  Augast,  1846:  Physiological,  Anatdtnical,  and  Pathological  Re- 
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Iiiifi^^  thbt  v^«8dction  trill  6n«bl6  ns  to  jiMiiiifth  tfid  toio^n^  of  blooid  in  tlie 
de^ebral  vesErelid,  ^^  th^or^^  points  out  l^at  thiis  is  iAipos^ible,  and  tbat  the  effects 
(^f  bleleding  ftte  eiplain^d  by  th^  influence  produced  oii  the  heart,  the  altered 
]^res6tli^  on  the  brain,  ^x^roised  by  its  diminished  contractions,  &.nd  the  change 
of  ci'rCttlati6n  within  Ui6  crftniuih  thereby  occasioned. 

I  ha^e  entei^d  sOindWhat  fiiUy  into  this  theory,  becaii^^,  independent  of  its 
V&jit  ini^ortance  ifl  A  practical  poiiit  of  view,  it  is  otfe  Which  originated  in,  and 
has  stlways  b^en  tttaintaihfed  by,  tfi6  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  Singular 
tb  say,  not#ith8tanding  the  obvious  eirrors  and  falkbies  in  Dr.  Bu^ows'  work, 
n^  soonigr  did  it  ap|>'^ar  than  thid  whole  medical  j)i«iBs  of  England  and  Ireland 
adopted  lis  conclusion^,  kisA  eren  Dr.  Watson,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  excellent 
Wont,  Mso  itbandoned  (fee  theory  of  Monro,  Kellyi  and  Aberferoinbid.  But  so 
fkr  Is  thii  theory  concerning  the  cii^culfction  within  the  cfrahiUm  fh>m  being 
(Shaken  by  the  attack  of  Dr.  Buti-ows,  thctt  it  indy  be  said  how  to  stand  on  a 
fitUier  bftsilS  th^n  e^r,  oWittg  to  that  attack  having  dlrawn  forth  the  cbnvincing 
i^ttfidfling  And  uhattsWetable  arguments  of  so  sfound  an  liiiatoihist,  physiologist,, 
and  pathologist  as  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid. 

(2.)  AU  the  funiitions  of  the  nerfxms  system  map  bk  increased^  perverted,  or  de- 
vtroyedf  o/ceof^tnff  to  the  degree  ofHimiBtl'Us  or  disease  operating  on  its  mrious  parts^. 
Thus,  as  a  general  fiile,  it  may  be  said  that  a  slight  stimulus  produces  in-- 
lerea^ed  or  perverted  action ;  Whilst  the  Same  stimulus,  long  continued  of  much 
lilugiDiiented,  caucies  \6bu  of  function.   All  the  vatio'Us  stimuli,  Whether  mechanical, . 
tthemtcftlj  electrical,  or  psychical,  produce  the  s^me  effects,  and  in  different  de- 
grees.   Circumstances  influencing  the  heart's  action,  stimulating  drinks  or 
mod,  act  ih  like  maiinei^.    Thus,  if  We  take  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drink,  for  • 
the  ^utpbse  of  illustratioh,  we  observe  thtit,  a^  regards  combined  movements,  a 
felight  aUiount  causes  increased  vigour  aid  activity  in  the  muscular  system.    As- 
^e  stimulus  augineritgl  in  intensity,  we  see  iw^egular  ihovements  occasioned, 
i^^gering,  and  Inability  of  directing  the  limbs.    Lastly,  when  the  stimulus  is 
^icesfeiVe,  thei^e  is  complete  inability  to  move,  and  the  power  of  doing  so  is 
tempoi^aWly  annihilated.    With  regatd  to  sensibility  and  sensation,  we  observe 
eet)haliilgi'a,  tingling,  arid  heat  of  skin,  tinnitus  auriuih,  confusion  of  vision, . 
muscde  volitantes,  double  sight,  and  lastly,  complete  insensibility  and  coma.    As 
jtepards  intelligence,  we  observe  at  fil^t  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  then  confusion  of 
fiimd,  delirium,  aiid  Idstly  sopo*  and  perfect  unconsciousness.    Ih  the  same 
l^anner  pressure,  mechanical  irritation,  and  the  varioUs  organic  diseases,  pro— 
dttCei  augmented,  perverted,  or  diUiinished  function,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  applied,  or  amount  of  structure  destroyed. 

Thtrs  it  has  bfeen  shown,  that  excess  or  diminution  of  stimulus,  too  much  or 
too  little  blood,  very  violent  or  very  weak  cardiac  contractions,  and  inflamma- 
lafori  or  extreme  exhaustion,  will,  so  far  as  the  nervous  functions  are  concerned,, 
tfitodUce  ^ifnilar  alterations  of  motion,  sensation,  and  intelligence.    Excessive 
nemori*hage  causes  muscular  weakness,  convulsions,  and  loss  of  motor  power, 
perversions  of  all  the  sensations,  and  lastly,  unconsciousness  from  syncope, 
uence  th6  general  strength  of  the  frame  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  nervous  • 
iSymiptoiiis,  althou'gh  the  ti'eatment  of  these  will  be  altogether  different,  accord- 
ing as  the  individual  is  robust  oi^  weak,  has  a  full  or  small  pulse,  &c.    These 
j^milaa^  effectfii  on  the  nervous  centres  from  apparently  such  opposite  exciting 
causes,  can,  it  seems  to  ine,  only  be  explained  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circula- 
tion previously  noticed.    A  change  or  circulation  within  the  cranium  takes 
£a<3e,  aind  whethet  arterial  or  venous  congestion  occurs,  pressure  on  the  organ 
equally  the  result.    The  importance  of  paying  attention  to  this  point  in  the  • 
ft^aiimeiit  must  be  obvious. 

(3.)  TM  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  nerdous  systern  influenced  the  nature  of  the- 
^p9ienomeha  of'  symptoms  produced.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  • 
aJseertfiSn  how  far  certitude  in  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at,  and  the  seat  of  the 
disease  ascertained.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  although  clinical 
observation  combined  with  pathology  has  done  n^uch,  more  requires  to  be 
accomplished.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  disease  or  injury  of 
one^sim  of  the  encephalon,  above  the  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  es-- 
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pecially  influences  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  wkilst,  if  the  spinal  cord  be 
affected  below  the  decussation,  the  influence  produced  is  not  cross^,  but  direct. 
It  is  said  that  some  very  striking  exceptions  have  occurred  to  this  rule,  but  these 
at  any  rate  are  remarkably  rare.  Besides,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  probar 
ble  that,  inasmuch  as  extensive  organic  disease,  if  occurring  slowly,  may  exist 
without  producing  symptoms,  whilst  it  is  certain  most  important  symptoms  may 
be  occasioned  without  organic  disease,  even  these  few  exceptional  oaser  are 
really  not  opposed  to  the  general  law.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  diseases  of  the  brain  proper  are  more  especially  connected  with  perversion 
and  alteration  of  the  intelligence ;  whilst  disease  of  the  cranial  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  base  of  the  cranium  is  more  particularly  evinced  by  altera- 
tions of  sensation  and  motion.  In  the  vertebral  portion  of  Ihe  cord,  the  inten- 
sity of  pain  and  of  spasm,  or  want  of  conducting  power,  necessary  to  sensation 
■ana  voluntary  motion,  indicates  the  amount  to  which  Uie  motor  and  sensitive 
<x)lumn8  are  affected.  Further  than  this  we  can  scarcely  generalize  with  pru- 
dence, although  there  are  some  cases,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  where  care- 
ful observation  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  more  positive  results. 

The  fatality  of  lesions  affecting  various  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  varies 
^eatly.  Thus  the  hemispheres  may  be  extensively  diseased,  often  without  in- 
j  ury  to  life,  or  even  permanent  alteration  of  function.  Convulsions  and  paralysis 
4ire  the  common  results  of  disease  of  the  ganglia,  in  the  cranial  portion  of  the 
cord.  The  same  results  from  lesion  of  the  pons  Varolii.  But  this,  if  it  affect  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  the  eighth  pair  originates,  or  injury  to  this  centre 
itself,  is  almost  always  immediately  fatal. 

(4.)  The  rapidity  or  slowness  toith  which  the  lesion  occurs  influences  the  phe^ 
momena  or  symptoms  produced.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  small 
.lesion,  for  instance  a  small  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  bccurring  suddenly,  and 
with  force,  produces,  even  in  the  same  situation,  more  violent  effects  than  a 
very  extensive  organic  disease  which  comes  on  slowly.  Here,  however,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Very  extraordinary  cases  are  on  re- 
.cord,  wnere  lar^e  portions  of  the  nervous  centres  have  been  much  disorganized, 
;Without  producing  anything  like  such  violent  symptoms  as  have  been  occasioned 
at  other  times  by  a  small  extravasation  in  the  same  place.  Here  again  the  na- 
ture of  the  circulation  within  the  cranium  offers  the  only  explanation,  for  the 
encephalon  must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  if  no  time  be  allowed 
ibr  it  to  adapt  itself  to  a  foreign  body ;  whereas  any  lesion  coming  on  slowly 
•enables  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  to  be  diminished  according  to  circum- 
stances, whereby  pressure  is  avoided. 

(5.)  The  various  lesions  and  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  produce  plienompna 
similar  in  kind.  The  injuries  which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system,  as 
well  as  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are  various.  For  in- 
.  stance,  there  may  be  an  extravasation  of  blood,  exudation  of  lymph,  a  sofbening, 
a  cancerous  tuniour,  or  tubercular  deposit,  and  yet  they  give  rise  to  the  same 
phenomena,  and  are  modified  only  by  the  circumstances  formerly  mentioned, 
of  degree,  seat,  suddenness,  &c.  Certain  nervous  phenomena  also  are  of  a 
.paroxysmal  character,  whilst  the  lesions  supposed  to  occasion  them  are  station- 
ary or  slowly  increasing.  It  follows  that  the  effects  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  lesions,  but  to  something  which  they  all  have  in  common ;  and 
.  this,  it  appears  to  me,  may  consist  of — Ist,  Pressure  with  or  without  organic 
change ;  2d,  More  or,  less  destruction  or  disorganization  of  nervous^  texture. 
Further,  when  we  consider  that  the  same  nervous  symptoms  arise  from  irregu- 
,larities  in  the  circulation  from  increased  as  well  as  diminished  action,  sometimes 
when  no  appreciable  change  is  found,  as  well  as  when  disorganization  has  oo- 
curred,  the  theory  of  local  congestions  in  the  nervous  centres  seems  to  me  the 
.most  consistent  with  known  facts.  That  such  local  congestions  vdo  frequently 
occur  during  life,  without  leaving  traces  detectible  after  death,  is  certain; 
whilst  the  occurrence  of  molecular  changes,  or  other  hypothetical  conditions 
which  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  have  never  yet  been  shown  to  take  place 
'Under  any  circumstances. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  March,  1851. 

T.  R.  B. 
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54.  Fatal  Efforts  from  Chloroform, — [At  a  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Ireland  (Jan.  25th,  1851),  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  G«o.  Roe,  of  Cavan,  con* 
taining  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  death  from  the  administration  of  chloroform  ; 
and  the  writer  alludes  to  two  other  cases  in  which  death  supervened  on  the 
operation  table,  or  very  soon  after  removal  from  it.1 

James  Jones,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  nad  been  a  patient  in  the 
Cavan  Infirmary  about  two  years  ago  for  venereal  complaint  (for  which  he 
had  used  a  very  light  course  of  mercury,  and  of  which  he  was  discharged 
cured),  was  again  admitted  on  the  26th  of  February  last  for  a  disease  of  the 
instep  and  ankle,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  He  said  he  had  felt 
a  litue  pain  in  the  foot  while  in  the  infirmary  for  the  venereal  complaint,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  of  such  consequence  as  to  require  any  attention ;  latterly, 
however,  the  pain  and  swelling  had  increased  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  over  his  work,  and  apply  again  for  admission  into  the  infirmary.  It  re* 
mained  for  a  long  time  indolent,  yet  very  painful.  A  great  variety  of  remedies, 
both  local  and  constitutional,  were  tried  without  any  advantage.  The  disease 
proceeded  slowly  but  steadily  on  to  suppuration,  unrestrained  by  any  reme- 
dies ;  afterwards,  extensive  ulceration,  with  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  around  the  ankle  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  of  the  instep,  which 
gave  reason  to  fear  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  astragalus  were  probably 
the  seat  of  the  disease.    All  this  morbid  action  produced,  of  course,  high  de- 

free  of  hectic  fever,  with  severe  diarrhoea,  alternating  with  night  sweats,  great 
ebility,  and  emaciation.  He  had  also,  for  a  few  weeks,  severe  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  with  some  pulmonary  symptoms,  as  general  thoracic  pain  and  shortness 
and  embarrassment  in  his  breathing,  but  no  cough.  These  hectic  symptoms 
bad  increased  to  such  a  degree  in  June  and  July,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
At  this  time  the  stethoscopic  signs  were  very  unfavourable.  There  appeared  a 
general  dulness  in  many  parts  of  the  chest,  as  if  the  external  surface  of  the 
lung  was  congested,  or  hepatized ;  but  he  had  no  cough.  By  a  long  course  of 
the  usual  tonic  remedies,  bark,  wine,  chalk,  opium,  kc,  he  greatly  recovered 
from  all  his  bad  symptoms,  having  only  a  most  extensive  ulceration  of  the  foot 
and  leg,  which  he  saw  was  quite  incurable,  and  he  repeatedly  expressed  his 
wish  to  have  the  operation  of  amputation  of  the  leg  performed.  This  Dr.  R. 
consented  to,  but  vnth  some  doubt  and  hesitation,  fearing  that  it  would  give  but 
a  slight  chance  of  life,  from  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patient. 

Jones  was  of  a  very  peculiar  and  very  sensitive  temperament,  yet  very  patient 
and  uncomplaining,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  feelings  and  expressions 'which 
many  with  less  cause  of  suffering  would  give  way  to.  For  this  reason  Br.  R. 
wished  by  every  means  to  allay  and  prevent  the  agitation  and  excitement  in- 
separable from  the  operation. 

Jones  was  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  be  firm  and  courageous,  but  when 
placed  on  the  table  the  heart's  action  was  very  quick  and  weak,  but  he  did  not 
appear  faintish,  or  more  pale  than  usual.  Dr.  K.  then  saw  Mr.  Nalty,  the  apothe- 
cary, measure  one  drachm  of  the  chloroform,  in  the  small  minim  glass  measure, 
and  pour  it  upon  a  little  folded  lint,  which  was  placed  in  an  oval  hollowed 
sponge,  held  in  the  hand  with  a  small  towel.  Recollecting  this  chloroform  had 
been  used  in  another  case,  and  finding  some  little  delay  in  producing  the  ansea* 
thetic  effects,  and  supposing  the  strength  of  the  chloroform  might  be  a  little 
weakened,  as  the  bottle  had  not  been  kept  very  closely  stopped.  Dr.  R.  directed 
Mr.  Nalty  to  add  thirty  drops  more  to  that  already  on  the  lint. 

Dr.  R.  then  applied  the  sponge,  &c.,  to  the  patient's  nose,  directing  him  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut.  Mr.  !Brice  had  scarcely  screwed  up  the  tourniquet,  which 
had  been  placed  previously  on  the  thigh,  and  while  Dr.  R.  was  examining  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  the  tibial  arteries,  to  prevent  the  least  unnecessary 
loss  of  blood,  and  which  could  not  have  occupied  one  minute — certainly  he 
could  not  have  made  or  taken  ffteen  inspirations — when  Dr.  Halpin  said  the 
anaesthetic  effects  were  produced.  This  struck  Dr.  R.  as  being  unusually  quick 
and  sudden,  and  on  removing  the  towel  from  the  face  there  was  a  slight  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  left  eyelids,  and  the  lids  partially  open,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  saliva  (froth)  at  the  mouth.  Dr.  R.  felt  rather  uneasy ;  and  on  a  more 
minute  and  instant  examination  of  the  heart,  the  eyes,  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
&c.,  found  the  patient  dead.   Every  means  within  reach  were  resorted  to»  to  try 
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Mxd  restore  animation.  The  strongest  ammonia  and  hartshorn  Wdre  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  the  fances,  and  palate;  cold  air,  cold  water,  to  the  surfaoe;  and 
afterwards  scalding  water  was  applied  oyer  the  region  of  the  heart ;  inflation 
of  the  lungs;  general  friction  of  the  body;  change  of  postnre,  were  aH,  in  torn 
and  rapid  succession,  tried,  but  without  the  least  effieot.  Dr.  R.  had  no  means 
of  making  or  procuring  oxygen  gas,  and  unfortunately  his  portable  galyanic 
apparatus  was  not  then  in  order  or  reader  for  use ;  so  tnat  he  had  the  sad  and 
painful  spectacle  of  his  patient  killed,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  U^tning,  in  less  than 
one  minute,  before  his  eyes. 

Dr.  B.  asks,  what,  in  oonneotion  with  the  chloroform,  was  the  cause  of  this 
catastrophe  ?  The  patient's  bowels  had  been  fully  and  freely  opened  the  day 
before  the  intended  operation,  and  also  on  the  marnin^  of  that  day.  He  had 
taken  only  a  small  quantity  of  bread  with  his  tea,  at  mna  o'elook,  three  houni 
before. 

He  was  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  his  head  being  yery  little  raised  by 
a  pillow,  and  l^e  appeared  as  well  on  that  momine,  if  not  better,  than  he  had 
been  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  yery  weak,  and  noetic  sj^ptenns  were  yery 
eyident,  and  his  former  diarrhoea  had  greatly  reduced  him ;  yet  he  was  'not 
more  exhausted  or  weak  than  others  on  whom  Dr.  B.  had  operated,  and  sue* 
cessfuUy,  without  the  use  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform  was  taken  out  of  the 
same  bottle  which  he  had  used  a  few  weeks  preyiously  for  an  operation  on  a 
delicate  woman  with  strangulated  hernia,  ana  with  whom  he  used  the  same 
quantity  (giss)  on  the  lint.  In  this  case  it  was  four  or  fiye  minutes  before  the 
ansBSthetic  effect  was  produced,  and  she  recoyered  from  the  effect  of  it  before 
she  was  taken  off  the  table. 

"  I  must  say,''  obseryes  Dr.  B.,  *'  that  I  haye  the  impression  that  the  success 
of  my  capital  operations,  and  particularly  tibose  attended  with  loss  of  bloody 
has  not  oeen  so  satisfactory  to  me  as  it  was  preyious  to  the  introduction  of 
anaesthetics.  But  I  haye,  in  reflecting  on  this,  attributed  it  to  other  causes, 
partly  moral,  and  partly  physical,  belieying  that  the  change  of  food,  and  of  out* 
ward  circumstances  of  yarious  kinds,  has  made  a  yery  considerable  ehange  in 
the  subjects  and  constitutions  of  the  class  of  people  with  whom  I  have  an  intecr* 
course  and  communion. 

*'But  to  return,  I  would  wish  to  know  what  way  I  haye  erred,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  my  misfortune  in  the  death  of  my  patient?  It  may  be  said  tibe 
ease  was  not  a  subject  fit  for  chloroform,  on  account  of  his  weak  uid  hectic 
state.  Now,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question,  requiring  all  the  experience, 
and  all  the  obseryation  and  judgment,  which  can  be'  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If 
We  are  not  to  use  such  an  agent  in  the  weak^  the  timid,  and  highlT  sensitiye 
patient,  for  what  class  of  patients  do  we  require  ansdsthetics  ?  I  haye  had  seyeral 
protracted  and  painful  operations  before  and  since  the  great  discoyery  of  ansDS- 
thetics,  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  without  the  use  ofthese  my  patients  haye 
borne  their  sufferings  without  a  stir  or  a  groan,  and  I  haye  often  obseryecL  to  my 
assistants  that  no  ansesthetic  could  haye  produced  greater  quiet  or  composure/' 

''  When  we  hear  the  yery  indiscriminate,  and  I  would  almost  say  the  unjusti* 
table  use  made  of  chloroform  by  eyery  description  of  practitioner,  it  is  scarcely 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  much  more  mischief  is  not  done ;  yet  the  medical  re^ 
cords  and  other  public  journals  furnish  proofs  enough  of  its  great  and  fatal 
danger,  sufficient  to  warn  the  young  and  inexperienced  from  using,  without  due 
care  and  knowledge,  such  a  remedy,  and  one  possessing  such  awml  power  oyer 
human  life.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  the  medical  records  of  its  use  and  ad- 
vantages had  been  giyen  with  that  fidelity,  truth,  and  honesty,  which  such  a 
subject  requires.  It  is  not  by  the  relation  of  a  number  of  successful  cases* 
howeyer  great,  that  the  laws  and  rules  which  should  regulate  its  exhibition,  can 
be  laid  down  or  ascertained.  We  ought  to  haye  a  faithful  account  and  record 
of  the  unsuccessful,  dangerous,  and  fatal  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed ; 
and  I  fear  many  who  haye  extolled  its  use  and  benefits  haye  most  unjustly  and 
unworthily  suppressed  its  dangers,  bad  effects,  and  eyen  its  fatality  in  their  own 
hands.  I  haye  neyer  used  it  in  midwifery-  practice,  b«t»  from  my  knowledge  oi 
it),  I  should  sa^  that  some  of  our  brethren  m  the  north  baye  used  it  in  that  branch 
of  the  profession  to  an  extent  that  neither  experience,  prudence*  nor  common 
^nesty  would  warrant."— .^tc&^m  Medieai  Bren^  Maroh  2&)  1863.. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

WUl^  JBbgpital — Service  of  Dr.  Ibaao  Pabbish — Cotes  discharged  /rom 
Jan.  1st,  1851,  to  Apnl  \st,  1851. 

Cared.        Relieved.        Incurable. 


Orantilar  ophthalmia. 

4 

2 

0 

Cataxrhal        " 

1 

0 

0 

Scrofulous      ^' 

8 

0 

0 

•      Purulent  ^      <^  ^ 

3 

0 

0 

Ophthalmia  tarsi^ 

4 

0 

0 

Chronic  conjunctivitis, 

1 

1 

0 

Acute             " 

1 

0 

0 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea, 

4 

0 

0 

Comeitis, 

4 

0 

0 

Amaurosis, 

0 

1 

1 

Catiffact  with  amaurosis, 

0 

1 

1 

Staphyloma, 
Syphilitic  iritis. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Wound  of  the  eye, 

2 

0 

0 

Inflammation  of  the  knee, 

1 

0 

0 

Ulcer  of  the  leg, 

1 

0 

0 

87 

5 

2 

Wills'  Hospital  Di^nsary — oases  treated : — 

Acute  conjunctivitis,                5 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia, 

20 

Chronic        "                         9 

Phlyctenular 

« 

8 

Granular      «                         4 

Pustular 

u 

3 

Catarrhal      «                        12 

Tarsal 

u 

16 

Rheumatic   «                          3 

Comeitis, 

3 

Iritis,                                        1 

Opacity  of  the  cornea, 

3 

Injury  of  the  eye,                    2 

Partial  amaurosis, 

10 

Specks  of  iron  on  the  cornea,   5 
Photophol»a,                            2 

Pterygium, 

2 

Ul6er  of  the 

cornea, 

2 

Albugo,                                    1 

Entropion, 

8 

Total, 


120 


Comeitis. — Peter  Broadrick,  set.  nineteen,  weaver,  native  of  Ireland,  of 
scrofulous  diathesis,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  Nov.  30th,  1850.  For 
three  weeks  previous,  he  had  suffered  with  acute  disease  of  the  eye,  which  had 
come  on  spontaneously  and  gradually.  He  had  been  treated  in  several  places 
before  he  applied  here,  receiving  no  benefit,  and  becoming  slowly  worse.  At 
the  time  of  his  admission  the  vision  of  the  diseased  eye  was  entirely  gone — 
the  cornea  was  clouded  with  lymph,  and  so  completely  opaque  as  to  hide  the 
pupil.  He  had  intolerance  of  light,  profuse  laehrymation,  and  slight  paiB, 
with  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva.     Immediately  after  his  admi»» 
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sion  he  was  put  upon  the  nse  of  mercury  in  small  doses  with  quinine.  (Hjd. 
proto-iod.  gr.  j ;  Quin.  sul.  grs.  ij.  ter  in  die.)  He  continued  the  use  of  the  mer- 
curial with  the  quinine^  with  occasional  interruptions  of  the  mercurial,  as 
symptoms  of  salivation  appeared,  for  two  months.  He  had  at  the  same  time  a 
nutritious  diet,  with  exercise  in  the  open  air  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
would  permit.  The  results  of  this  combined  mercurial  and  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  were  most  satisfactory.  In  ten  days,  the  active  inflammatory  symp- 
toms had  disappeared,  and  from  that  time  the  effased  lymph  was  gradually 
removed  from  the  cornea.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  pupil  was  visible 
through  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  when  discharged,  Feb.  12th,  the  vision 
was  nearly  as  good  as  in  the  unaffiected  eye.  The  vin.  opii  was  occasionally 
used  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  treatment  as  a  local  application.  Dr.  Parrish 
teaches,  that  nearly  all  cases  of  comeitis  occur  in  scrofulous  subjects;  and  to 
enable  such  subjects  to  bear  mercurials,  which  are  essential  to  the  resolution 
of  the  inflammation,  he  gives  quinine  at  the  same  time  that  the  mercurial  is 
given — from  three  to  six  grains  of  quinine  daily,  and  he  continues  this  com- 
bined use  of  the  medicines  named  until  the  inflammation  and  its  results  are 
removed.  His  usual  plan  is  to  give  minute  doses  of  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury,  frequently  repeated  through  the  day,  on  alternate  days,  and  quinine 
on  the  intermediate  days.  In  this  way  calomel  may  be  given  for  a  long  time 
without  danger  of  ptyalism.  The  occurrence  of  ptyalism  he  considers  an  un- 
fortunate accident.  There  is  now  a  little  girl  in  the  hospital  on  this  plan  of 
treatment,  who  was  admitted  on  the  15th  of  January.  She  had  been  treated 
outside  until  the  active  inflammatory  symptoms  had  subsided,  but  in  both 
eyes  the  cornea  was  so  obscured  as  to  hide  the  pupil,  and  almost  completely 
to  destroy  vision.  The  cornea  of  the  left  eye  is  now  entirely  clear,  except  a 
small  portion  in  the  centre;  and  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye  has  become  so 
far  transparent  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  see  the  pupil  through  its  margin. 
Br.  P.  anticipates  an  entire  restoration  of  vision  for  her. 

Ungt,  Picu. — The  tar  ointment  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Parrish  during  his 
service  at  this  Hospital  in  the  year  1850,  in  ophthalmia  tarsi.  Since  then  he 
has  used  it  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  this  form  of  ophthalmic  disease  found  in 
the  hospital  wards,  and  in  the  hospital  dispensary.  He  has  found  it  far 
more  efficient  in  eradicating  this  obstinate  affection  than  any  of  the  agents 
usually  employed.  He  directs  it  to  be  carefully  rubbed  in  at  the  roots  of  the 
cilia  at  bedtime,  and  to  be  washed  away  with  Castile  soap  and  tepid  water 
on  ihe  following  morning.  He  was  led  to  employ  it  in  these  Cases  from  re- 
garding the  eruption  on  the  margin  of  the  lids  analogous  to  tinea  capitis,  over 
which  the  tar  ointment  is  known  to  have  such  an  efficient  curative  influence. 
So  far  as  he  has  used  this  agent  under  my  observation,  every  case  has  been 
cured  where  the  remedy  has  been  persevered  in.  About  twenty-five  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice  during  eight  months  of  Dr.  Parrish's  service  at  the 
Hospital. 

A.  F.  MACINTYRE,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician. 

Wius'  Hospital,  JprU  1851. 


DOMESTIC   SUMMARY. 

Connection  of  Amaurosis  with  Granular  Degeneraiion  of  the  Kidneys  and  Pro- 
trusion of  the  Eyeball, — Dr.  Hays  called  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians  (Jan.  6th,  1851)  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  amau- 
rosis «nd  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  likewise  with  protrusion  of  the 
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eyeball.  He  had  seen  seTeral  cases  of  amaurosis  with  striking  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball,  all  accompanied  during  the  life  of  the  patients  with  albuminous  urine, 
and  after  death  presenting  ^anular  disease  of  the  kidneys.  These  cases  had 
conyinced  him  that  amaurosis  was  very  frequently  a  consequence  of  this  pecu- 
liar renal  disease.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  also  a  peculiar  brownish-yellow 
tint  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  which  Dr.  H.  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  characteristic  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  first  case  to  which  he  called  attention  was  one  already  reported  to  the 
College.  The  preparation  of  the  kidney,  exhibiting  its  diseased  cohdition,  is 
now  in  the  pathological  cabinet  of  the  College.  The  gentleman  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  tills  case  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  homoeopathist  previously  to  being 
seen  by  Dr.  H.  There  was  decided  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  peculiar 
complexion  alluded  to,  and,  as  the  preparation  will  show,  the  kidneys  were  the 
seat  of  granular  disease.  The  patient  died  in  a  day  or  two  after  he  was  seen 
byDr.H. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  wife  of  a  physician.  She  was  a  healthy 
young  woman  at  the  period  of  her  marriage.  About  fourteen  months  after- 
wards, she  was  threatened  with  abortion,  at  which  period  she  was  largely  bled, 
and  in  a  short  time  subsequently  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  aborted  at 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  Soon  after  she  became  amaurotic,  and  Dr.  H. 
was  requested  to  see  her.  She  was  then  anaemic — as  was  supposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  blood  she  had  sustained — and  there  was  a  very  marked 
prominence  of  her  eyeballs.  An  aneurismal  tumour  existed  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  from  a  wound  of  the  artery  made  when  she  had  been  bled,  and  considera- 
ble dropsical  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  and  limbs.  The  hus- 
band was  not  aware  that  her  urine  presented  any  abnormal  condition;  on 
examination,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  highly  albuminous.  The  patient 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ultimately,  after  several  copvulsive  paroxysms, 
died.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  case  of  the  existence  of  granular  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Although  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  still  the 
condition  of  the  urine  plainly  pointed  out  this  condition  of  the  renal  organs. 

The  third  case  had,  previously  to  coming  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hays,  been 
treated  homoeopathically.  The  patient,  an  athletic  farmer,  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  had  gradually  become  amaurotic — he  was  apathetic,  taciturn,  and  inclined 
to  sopor.  Complexion  brownish-yellow.  His  limbs  and  countenance  slightly 
oedematous.  Bowels  regular,  eyes  slightly  but  very  perceptibly  protrudea. 
Urine  spare  in  quantity  and  highly  albuminous.  The  patient  became  more 
and  more  amaurotic,  and  torpid.  The  dropsical  efiusion  increased  in  extent. 
He  experienced  one  or  two  attacks  of  convulsions.  Complained  in  the  last 
week  of  the  existence  of  acute  pain  in  his  left  side.  A  variety  of  treatment 
was  tried  with  little  or  no  effect.  He  finally  died,  and  upon  examination,  the 
kidneys  were  found  to  be  granular,  and  the  liver  affected  with  cirrhosis.  The 
left  pleura  presented  indications  of  recent  inflammation. 

The  fourtii  case  was  that  of  a  married  lady  whom  Dr.  H.  was  then  attending. 
When  pregnant  with  her  first  and  only  child,  she  had  become  dropsical ;  her 
sight  had  gradually  become  impaired.  "When  seen  by  Dr.  H.  the  balls  of  her 
eyes  were  exceedingly  prominent,  so  much  so  as  to  make  her  ashamed  to  be 
seen  abroad.  She  was  excessively  debilitated,  very  anaemic,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  of  a  brownish-yellow  tint.  There  was  a  swollen  and  puffy  condi- 
tion of  the  face,  and  some  degree  of  apathy.  She  was  placed  upon  a  good  diet 
and  a  tonic  course  of  treatment.  Under  this  the  eyeballs  became  less  promi- 
nent, and  puffiness  of  the  face  diminished,  the  albuminous  condition  of  the 
urine  decreased,  her  strength  and  mental  activity  increased,  and  her  power  of 
vision  was  improving,  when,  contrary  to  Dr.  H.'s  express  advice,  she  greatly 
fatigued  herself  by  walking  too  far.    Excessive  prostration  followed ;  but  by 

S^rseverance  in  an  invigorating  course  of  treatment  she  is  again  mending,  and 
r.  H.  entertained  some  hopes  of  her  final  recovery. 

Dr.  Hays  had  brought  forward  these  cases  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  frequent  dependence  of  amaurosis  upon  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and 
to  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  it  being  in  their  early 
stage  alone  that  we  can  hope,  by  an  appropriate  treatment,  to  effect  their  cure. 
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In  every  CAse  of  amdtiroais  f^t^entioii  should  bo  p«tid  tQ  the  iMo  of  tfie  ki|j««gp% 
and  the  conidition  of  the  urinary  discharge.. 

Dr.  Pefpsb  has  obseryed  an  aipaurotiq  condition  of  thie  eyes  in  conaeaiabi^ 
with  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys.  A  i^orhid  prpminep^o  of  ijbe  eyeh«^ 
has  not,  however,  been  noticed  by  him  in  G^uch  cases*  Dr.  P.  saw  in  the  Pei^ 
sylvania  Hospital  a  cs^e  of  amaurosis  in  a  female  labouring  iind^r  g?a.n^lai» 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  patient  was  discharged  muQh  improved,  but  subr 
sequently  died  of  convulsions. — Quarterli/  Sfu/mmary.  of  thfi  Tr<ii^  ofih^,  Phil^, 
College  ofFhu9.  vol.  i,  No.  ?,  N.  S. 

Cod'lwer  Oil  in  Scrojylpi^  Affections  and  in  Comumpl^ion. — Be.  Hajb  s^ba^ 
to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  (Feb.  6, 1851)  that  he  had  epaployed 
the  cod-liver  oil  eztensivelj[,  in  the  Wills'  Hospitajl  and  in  pr^vats  practiee, 
during  the  last  thr^e  ye^^rs,  in  scrofulous  ophthahtpia,  in  cases  of  granulajc  lids, 
in  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  external  glands,  in  cases  of  hip  diseaset,  and 
in  the  various  foriQS  of  external  scrofula,  with  the  best  elects.  Ii^  sci^^fi^ous 
ophthalmia  he  had  found  it  of  all  remedieei  the  n^osit  efilcacious.  tJnder  its  use 
the  constitution  becomes  invigorated ;  the  gia^dultvr  swellings  ^^  dic^pated ; 
and  the  cutaneous  affection  so  cpmmonly  met  with  about  th^  «me^  a^d  eai^s  dje^* 
pears.  He  has,  also,  employed  it  in  several  cases  of  granular  lids  with  the  qioat 
favourable  results.  In  this  affection,  patients  are  very  liable  to  relapse,  f^oni 
slight  causes ;  this  tendency  he  has  found  to  be  removed  by  the  usie  of  the  cod- 
liver  oil,  alone,  or  in  coigunction  with  the  syrup  of  the  proto-iodide  pf  iron.  Is^ 
the  case  of  s.  lad  now  under  treatment  affected  with  scrofulous  enlargep^ent  of  thet 
cervical  glands,  chronic  comunctivitis,  and  granular  lids,  with  deposit  of  lyin{^ 
in  the  cornea,  and  intense  photophobia,  by  the  Use  of  the  Qodrliver  oil  and  protor 
iodide  of  iron,  with  the  occasional  application  to  the  eye  of  the  liquor  pliunbi, 
all  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  patient  can  bear 
the  light  without  inconvenience,  can  read  small  print,  and  has  all  the  general 
appearance  of  restored  health.  He  has  escaped  a  relapse  now  for  four  months^ 
The  photophobia  has  disappeared  entirely.  In  another  case  of  excessive  pho-. 
tophobia,  with  granular  lids  and  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  codruver 
oil  has  been  used  (at  the  su^estion  of  the  intemfi  of  the  Wills'  Hospital,  Dr. 
Macintyre)  with  the  most  decided  advantage. 

Dr.  H.  has  now  employed  the  cod-liv^r  oil  in  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  and  granular  lids,  and  in  most  of 
these  cases  the  benefit  resulting  from  its  use  has  been  very  striking- 

Dr.  CoNDiE  remarked  that  he  had  employed  the  cod-liver  oil  pretty  exten- 
sively. In  all  the  forms  of  external  scrofula,  including  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
he  had  certainly  seen  much  good  result  from  its  use ;  the  indications  of  stru- 
mous disease  have  very  generally  ultimately  disappeared  under  its  use,  while 
the  appetite  of  the  patients  has  improved,  and  they  have  speedily  exhibited  an 
increase  of  strength  and  bulk.  It  is  especially  in  the  scrofulous  affections  of 
young  subjects  that  the  cod-liver  oil  had  aj^peared  to  him  to  produce  the  great- 
est amount  of  benefit.  He  had  not,  however,  seen  ai\y  very  striking  amount  of 
good  result  from  its  administration  in  cases  in  which  tuberculous  deposits  had 
actually  taken  place  in  any  of  the  tissues.  In  tubercular  phthisis  especially 
he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  any  positive  benefit  from  its  us^.  li^  had  given 
it  in  many  cases,  and  in  large  quantities,  and  though  it  had  been  taken  per- 
severingly  by  the  patients  for  a  long  period  of  time,  lie  could  not  s^  that  in  i^ 
single  instance  the  disease  of  the  lungs  had  been  sjrrested  by  it.  The  onward 
march  of  these  cases  towards  a  fatal  termination  appeared  to  him  to  be  Sds  rapid 
as  those  in  which  the  oil  had  uot  been  given.  The  wife  of  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  public  press,  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C,  had  us^d  it  daily  fos 
the  last  three  years,  and  she  believes  with  very  decided  advantage.  But 
though  in  her  case  the  affection  in  the  lungs  is  of  a  very  chronic  character, 
still  the  frequent  attacks  of  hsBmoptysis  to  which  she  is  subject^  and  the  physir 
cal  signs  revealed  by  auscultation,  indipate,  but  too  clesirly,  th^jt  her  disease  is 
making  a  slow  but  constant  progress. 

Dr.  Wood  said  that  he  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  his  own  feeliiugs  weoSL 
he  not  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  College  the  in&nna-. 


Han  <M|  Hk^  aiMw^  iwh*  discwasien  be  l«a4  Aevmd  frond  Ms  leoeni  exparietioe« 
Pe  lek  hijBMetf  4iL0  wore  ^ismm^^  Higed  to  bmIe^  tfads  eooAmuQicaiiaii  firo«&  tb<ft 
fcHslk  thatk  in  ih^  ln^^  edition  of  his  yrotk  on  ttie  Pfaetloe  of  Me4iioi9ie,  lio  hft4 
9to^  thstt  th»  only  eff^  he  hftd  ol>6eryed  from  tbe  n^se  of  eod-lwer  oU  w«6  the 
poductiQA  of  p^^8j9».  Nqw  the  vef^Mik  of  thip  he  h%d  aeeertf^iAed  wm  thuit  he 
V^d  not  pe]»e?ered  «iifteieiLti[j  k>ng  ^iih  the  u»e  of  the  i^emedy.  Skibeeqiiealillj 
he  ha4  ei^plojied  it  iMgei^^  aqtd  pevse^enjftgly,  19  hoifiAt^  ae  WtoH  as  in  priyaiiQ, 
pivaetlee,  and  meat  ^l9^red}y  he  hf^d  n^TeT>  met  irith  «»y  o»ie  reoMdj  or  eom-r 
bination  of  remedies  which  had  proved  so  efficacious  as  this  in  puUnooavy 
phthisis.  It  is  too  soon^  howeveiv,  to  si^  that  bk  any  e9«e  it  wiU  pennanenlily 
eore  the  disease^  Be  has  eertainly  seen  oases  presenting,  apparently,  all  mk 
phenonenar— the  genefa,!  symptoms  SiS  well  as  the  physici^  si^Sr-olmacteih 
3StiG  of  phthieia.  ^  well  under  its  use*  The  patients  We,  at  least,  lost  thekr 
congh  sn4  fovea,  th^r  Kei^9e,tion  has  become  nat^rail.  and  they  have  actnirod 
strength  a»i  flesh.  In  one  ei^e  whieh  occiurred  w.  the  hospital,  aiisoull»t)oii 
indicated  ijbke  e:(istenee  of  a  oavity  at  the  sumfliit  of  one  lun^  and  deficient 
]7e6pirat(Hry  mRnnnr  iflL  the  othef  ^  The  patient  waa  |Mile,  extDeaaely  fttsble  ani 
euMKcifbted,  with  hi^ed  respiration,  oon^h*  iwd  coipious  expectoration,  hectio 
fever  ^d  night  m^9^  Al^ough  in  this  oase  I^r^  W.  expected  little,  even 
t^psporary,  benefit  tp  resuH  firom  an^  plan  of  treatment,  still  he  thought  it  his 
dnty  to  place  him  nndor  the  use  of  the  cod-liver  oil.  At  ibfi  end  of  m  or  ei^^hii 
weeks,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  patient  able  to  sit  up,  and  considerably  im^ 
proved  in  all  respects.  From  thf^t  time  the  unfavourable  symptoms  gradually 
lessened,  the  cough  and  ei:pjeotoration  abated,  the  respiration  became  more  free 
^d  easy»  the  hectic  fever  i^d  night  swea^ts  disappeared,  the  pulse  increased  in: 
strength *and. diminished  in  frequency;  and,  at  the  termination  of  foux  mon^a 
from  the  oommencement  of  treatment,  the  patient  had  become  fat,  ruddy,  atr(mgv 
^nd,  to  all  appe<^r9,nce,  entirely  well.  Upon  an  ^e^^aonination  of  the  chest*  ai 
de&oienoy  of  respiration  was  detected  in  ike  vicinity  of  that  portion  of  the  hmfs 
in  which  a  cavity  had  existed — ^wMch  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  an/tieirr 
^ted.  This  is  the  most  striking  case  which  he  has  met  mik  of  the  cnore  of 
pulmonary  disease  under  the  use  of  cod'liver  oil. 

The  natural  cu^e  of  tubercle  is  hj  the  tubereuloas  matter  becoming  soflened, 
and  then  dischar^d  by  e:(peotoration.  Now^  if  by  any  means  we  can  m.  iar 
modify  the  nutritive  process  as  to  prevent  9,  fujrther  deposition  of  tubevculona 
matter,  we  mavhave  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  cure  taking  place  in  many  cases  of 
tubercular  phthisis.  We  have  the  record  of  instances  where  this  has  aotnallv 
taken  place ;  the  cicatrices  of  the  discharged  vomicsa  being  apparent,  affcmr  deata 
fro^  other  cauaes,  manj  years  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  s^wpr 
toms  indicative  of  phthisis. 

In  what  had  appeared  to  be  the  incipient  stage  of  consumption^  Br.  Wood  had 
seen  several  very  striking  instances  of  the  e£eacy  of  cod'-liver  oil.  In  one  case, 
that  ocourred  in  a  child,  he  was  convinced  that  tiiere  existed  a  cavity  in  one  of 
the  lungs.  So  far  as  the  physical  signs  derived  from  auscultation,  were  to  be. 
depended  on,  its  presence  appeared  to  be  established.  The  patient  was  ema- 
ciated, had  cough,  impeded  respiration,  and  hectic  fever.  Pr.  Wood  had  some 
apprehension  that  it  was  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  child  was  put 
tfpon  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil«  with  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  and  at  the  end 
01  six  weeks  the  symptoms  of  disease  had  so  far  disappeared  that  the  patibnt 
was.  considered  convalescent*    He  ultimately  recovered^ 

A  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had  suffered  from  repeated  but  alight  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  became,  subsequent  to  one  of  these  attacks*, 
emaciated  and  enfeebled  in  strength,  with  a  frequent  pulse  and  obstinate  cough. 
Auscultation  revealed  no  positive  indications  of  pulmonary  disease ;  but  we 
general  symptoms  were  such  as  to  occasion  much  solicitude.  Under  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil,  and  at  the  termination  of  six  weeks,  he  began  to  improve^  and 
finally  recovered. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old,  the  patient,  -v^o 
was  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  became  affected  with  cough* 
very  fre<|uent  pulse,  expectoration,  fever,  night  sweats,  and  emaciation.  Aus* 
cultation  of  the  lungs  evinced  the  probable  existence  of  tnbarculoua  depoaitioa 
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at  the  summit.  Dr.  W.  considered  this  patient  in  imminent  danger,  unless  he 
.should  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his  case  influences  more  beneficial  than 
those  he  had  formerljr  nad  at  his  disposal.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
use  of  cod-liver  oil,  with  an  appropriate  diet  and  regimen;  ana  was  sent  on  a 
▼ojage  to  Europe.  At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  he  began  to  improye ;  and, 
on  his  return,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  had  lost  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  except  frequent  pulse,  which  gradually  diminished  under  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  oil;  and  when  Dr.  Wooa  last  saw  him  he  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health. 

Here  are  three  cases,  in  all  of  which  he  considered  the  symptoms  under  which 
the  patients  laboured  to  indicate  disease  of  the  lungs,  of  a  very  critical,  and  in 
one,  almost  hopeless,  character.  Under  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  they  all  entirely 
recovered — so  far  at  least  as  a  disappearance  of  the  morbid  symptoms  and  a 
return  of  strength  and  vigour  can  indicate  an  entire  recovery.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  were  all  instances  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis — ^though 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  most  of  them  such  was  the  case. 
They  indicate,  however,  the  very  excellent  effects  to  be  derived  from  the  oil  in 
oases  of  a  very  troublesome  and  threatening  character.  It  is  important  that 
the  use  of  the  remedy  should  be  persevered  m  for  a  length  of  time.  There  is 
much,  too,  sold  for  cod-liver  oil  which  contains  little  or  none  of  the  genuine 
article.  If  it  has  a  strong  taste  and  smell  of  boot-leather,  it  may  be  considered 
genuine. 

Dr.  Hats  remarked  that  the  communication  just  made  by  Dr.  Wood  was  par- 
ticularly valuable,  and  fbrnishes  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
remedy  in  phthisis.  His  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  article  in  that 
disease  was  but  slight  and  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  that  of  Dr.  W.'  In  one 
case,  however,  the  oil  appeared  to  him  to  prove  decidedly  beneficial.  It  was 
that  of  a  boy  five  years  old,  labouring  under  a  violent  cough,  which  resisted  all 
the  usual  remedies.  During  a  paroxysm  of  crying  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  recurred  six  times  within  ten  days.  In 
one  of  these  attacks  Dr.  H.  was  assured  that  the  child  had  discharged  half  a 
pint  of  blood. 

The  cough  now  became  more  constant  and  troublesome ;  the  pulse  rapid  and 
feeble;  there  was  expectoration  of  purulent  matter,  great  restlessness,  hectic 
fever,  and  excessive  prostration.  The  child  was  put  on  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil, 
with  a  pectoral  mixture  to  relieve  the  cough.  The  patient  gradually  acquired 
strenetn — the  cough  and  expectoration  diminished — the  appetite  returned,  and 
healw  was  finally  restored.  Since  his  recovery  he  has  gone  through  an  attack 
of  pertussis  without  a  recurrence  of  his  pulmonary  disease,  and  he  now  appears 
to  be  perfectly  well. 

Dr.  H.  has  administered  the  cod-liver  oil  in  cases  of  phthisis  occurring  in 
adults  without  any  benefit — so  far  as  the  arrest  of  the  disease  was  concerned — 
though  he  had  no  doubt  the  remedy  even  in  these  cases  was  often  productive 
of  good  by  its  influence  in  improving  nutrition. — Ibid, 

Temporal  Ridges  of  the  African  Cranium, — Dr.  Neill  exhibited  to  the  College 
several  skulls  of  different  races,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  point  hitherto 
not  observed  by  anatomical  or  ethnological  writers. 

In  viewing  the  superior  surface  or  norma  vertioalis  of  the  African  cranium, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  between  the  temporal  ridges  is  so  small,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  races,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  character- 
istic peculiarity. 

By  measurement,  in  thirW-three  African  heads,  the  smallest  distance  between 
the  ridges  averaged  4f  incnes ;  in  twenty-nine  Caucasian  the  same  distance 
averaged  5f  inches. 

The  temporal  fossa  is  larger  in  every  respect  in  the  African  head. — Ibid, 

Two  Cases  of  Poplitedl  Aneurism  successfuUy  treated  hy  Compression, — ^Dr, 
Jas.  R.  Wood,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  has  recorded  in  the 
New  York  Joutnal  of  Medicine  (May  1851)  the  two  fculowing  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurism  successfully  treated  by  compression: — 
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Case  1. — John  Morgan,  aged  thirty,  bom  in  Ireland,  carpenter,  admitted  into 
Belleyue  Hospital  December  29th,  1849.  .He  is  temperate  in  his  habits,  and 
has  eiyoyed  good  health.  While  at  work,  twelve  months  ago,  the  scaffoldine 
on  which  he  was  standing  gaye  way,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  his  len 
leg  over  the  popliteal  space  on  an  upright  piece  of  timber.  Inflammation  and 
swelling  followed,  and  the  part  was  very  painful ;  under  proper  treatment  these 
symptoms  disappeared  in  ei^ht  or  ten  days,  leaving  a  smul  hard  tumour,  which 
has  since  remained,  slowly  increasing  in  size.  This  tumour  is  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  is  nearly  globular  in  shape,  and  has  a  very  firm  feeL  Starong 
pulsations  can  be  felt  when  the  fingers  are  placed  over  it ;  these  pulsations  are 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  hea^  and  cease  when  compression  is  made  on 
the  femoral  artery  above  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  tumour  diminishes  somewhat 
in  size.  A  faint  aneurismal  thrill  can  be  heard  at  times  by  applying  the  eaar 
to  the  part ;  this  ceases  with  the  pulsations.  Pulsation  and  the  thriU  return, 
and  the  tumour  regains  its  size  as  soon  as  pressure  is  removed.  Slight  pain  is 
sometimes  felt  in  the  affected  part. 

Commenced  treatment  January  23, 1850,  b^  compression,  using  alternately 
Dupuytren's  instrument  and  the  thumb.  Patient  was  able  to  bear  the  compres- 
sion twenty-five  minutes  the  first  application ;  second,  thirty;  third,  thirty-five; 
the  thumb  being  used  in  the  intervals,  which  varied  from  ten  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  Very  soon  after  the  instrument  was  applied,  the  temperature  of  i^ 
limb  fell  two  or  three  degrees,  but  in  the  course  of  three  hours  tlie  natural  heat 
was  restored. 

24th, — Compression  has  been  constantly  ke|)t  up  since  yesterday ;  patient  is 
able  to  bear  the  instrument  thirty  minutes  tnis  morning  without  much  pain; 
no  pulsation  felt  in  the  tumour  since  half  pa||3  o'clock  this  morning ;  treatment 
is  borne  well;  no  outward  symptom ;  presslre  slightly  moderated. 

25ih, — Treatment  continued.  Last  night,  at  half  ^ast  11  o'clock,  patient 
complained  of  pain  in  his  back,  and  was  very  restless ;  pulse  sixty-l^rep  per 
minute,  and  moderately  full ;  tongue  clean ;  functions  regularly  performed. 
Ordered  sulph.  morph.  onensixth  of  a  grain,  after  which  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relieved,  and  slept  three  hours ;  bears  treatment  much  better  than  yester* 
day ;  instrument  borne  an  hour  without  pain ;  no  pulsation. 

2&th. — ^Treatment  still  continued;  pressure  moderated  so  as  to  be  borne  three 
hours  without  inconvenience ;  leg  slightly  swollen ;  still  of  natural  tempera- 
ture ;  a  branch  of  one  of  the  internal  articular  arteries  can  be  felt  pulsating 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  This  branch  is  enlarged,  and  is  the  size  of  or 
larger  than  the  radial  artery.  No  pulsation,  has  been  felt  in  the  anterior  or 
posterior  tibial  arteries  since  treatment  was  commenced. 

27ih, — No  change  of  consequence  since  yesterday ;  slight  compression  borne 
six  hours  without  pain.  Leg  not  so  much  swollen  as  yesterday ;  small  arterial 
branches  can  be  felt  pulsating  on  both  sides  of  the  tumour. 

Zlst, — ^No  change  since  last  date  of  consequence ;  the  tumour  has  sensibly 
diminished  in  size;  collateral  circulation  appears  to  be  growing  stronger.'  The 
arterial  branch  inside  the  knee  has  increased  in  size  somewhat ;  the  instrument 
is  still  kept  on  to  make  slight  compression. 

Feb.  1st, — ^A  graduated  compress  and  roller  bandage  applied  instead  of  the 
instrument.  The  roller  was  carried  from  the  toes  to  the  thigh.  Patient  al- 
lowed to  walk  a  little. — 10^^.  Compress  and  roller,  still  kept  on ;  tumour  very 
much  diminished  in  size.  The  veins  of  the  affected  leg  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  other  side.  There  seems  to  be  some  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood 
above  the  knee.  Patient  allowed  to  walk  around  the  ward,  and  back  and  for- 
ward in  the  hall  adjoining.  He  has  no  pain,  but  says  the  knee-joint  feels  a 
little  stiff,  and  that  the  foot  feels  numb  sometimes.  There  is  no  pulsation  yet 
felt  in  either  of  the  tibial  arteries. 

20th. — ^All  treatment  discontinued  except  restriction  in  exercise;  tumour 
nearly  absorbed ;  a  vestige  merely  remaining ;  veins  still  continue  enlarged^ 
but  are  not  so  much  so  as  at  last  date.  The  sensation  of  numbness  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

During  the  whole  treatment  the  ordinary  hospital  diet  has  been  allowed  in 
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Moderate  qnaniitie*.    The  sppetHe  hM  been  good;  dig^iioii  and  ike  o0ier 
ftinetioiis  have  been  pertemed  witk  pmrleot  vegulantj. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  honee'^nvgeoii.  Dr.  Loring,  and  Br.  Loines,  hooM-eoT* 
I  of  ike  second  inirgieai  defMrtment,  for  tbeir  ansixtanee  In  tbe  treatment  of 


€▲81  Ih^Af^^t**^  B»i  ■»■■»»  aged  3d,  N.  T-,  catman,  )nte&]|>wate,  kas  bad  eypht* 
He,  for  whioh  be  vns  tMated  witk  merenriale.  He  firel  xiotioed  a  small  tumonr 
bekind  tke  left  knee,  one  month  sinee,  accompanied  with  tliekl  pain,  n^cb  he 
eMnbnted  to  a  nolepi  jump.  This  did  not  tronble  him  mtt<^,  and  was  almoel 
iovgotton,  until  at  the  end  of  tbe  we^,  when,  anetiier  leap,  and  a  i^p  upon  % 
round  etene,  weve  foUoved  by  gtoat  pain,  and  steady  inmreaee  of  tbe  swelling, 
wbick  compelled  him  to  apply  for  medical  relief;  tM  ease  was  readily  recog* 
nibed  by  has  physioian,  IXr.Leveiidge,  but  on  aceonnt  of  the  influence  of  his  pre« 
Tions  habits  upon  the  nervous  system,  when  he  became  confined  to  the  house,  treat* 
ment  for  the  cure  of  tke  aneurism  was  delayed  until  this  day,  June  28th,  185€| 
The  tumour  is  at  present  larger  than  a  goose-egg,  the  pain  is  great,  shooting 
down  the  1^  at  each  pnlsa^n,  and  constancy  enhanced  by  the  ezeessive 
eedeva  of  the  Umb  below  the  knee«  General  healdb^  average  ;  pnlse,  ei^t^ 
eifl^  I  respiratioD;,  twentyv^bur. 

The  plan  of  euse  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Morgan,  to  interrupt  entirely  and  con- 
stantly the  primary  eurrent  of  blood  to  tiM  aneurism,  by  the  use  of  Dupuytren's 
eomptpcesor  to  the  middle  of  thigh,  alternating  with  pressure  b^  the  thumb  to 
the  artery,  at  the  rami  pubis.  W  ith  this  view,  pressure  by  the  instrument  was 
first  applied  at  9  o'clock  foifty  minutes,  A.  M.,  and  continued  thirty  minutes, 
when,  on  account  of  the  pain  caused  by  it,  the  mculation  was  confined  by  the 
thnmb  at  the  rami  pubis,  and  the  jpessute  bf  the  instrument  taken  oif  twenty 
minutes,  afber  which  it  was  reappftd,  and  the  assistants  so  directed  to  make 
the  alternation  for  .the  diky ;  also,  to  aid  the  return  of  blood  bvfiriction  -with  the 
kaad^  when  pressure  by  the  instrument  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  patient 
rendBred  more  comfortable  by  keeping  the  leg  flexed. 

In  a  fow  minutes  after  the  circulation  was  thus  cut  off,  the  leg  and  foot  be* 
enme  cokl,  but  &e  heat  soon  returned  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  leg,  and  the  su- 
perficial veins  soon  became  eniiarged,  but  gradually  cuminisked  in  sise.  9  P.  M., 
•mne  day.  Pressure  has  been  steadily  kept  un  as  directed,  more  than  eleven 
koun,  at  about  the  samo  alternations ;  about  five  hours  since,  the  patient  sud- 
denly comi^ned  of  exemeiating  pain  in  the  knee  and  leg  for  a  few  minutes; 
and  m  the  course  of  an  hour  from  that  time,  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  one  of 
tite  internal  articular  avteries;^  The  tumour  is  now  hard  and  incompressible, 
and,  upon  removing  all  pressure  from  the  femoral  artery,  no  pulsation  can  be 
peDceived  in  it ;  notwifchBtanding  thjs,  pressiure  directed  to  be  continued,  with 
somewhat  kss  sevenity,  in  the  same  manner  during  the  night,  the  leg  to  be 
enveloped  in  cotton,  and  an  anodyne  administered. 

June  29^.^—10  A.  M.  Pressure  has  been  steadily  continued ;  patient  showed 
some  symptoms  of  manias  potu.  There  is  no  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  although  it 
cam  be  folt  in  the  artery  to  within  an  inch  of  the  aneurism ;  the  leg  is  still  cold ; 
pressure  continued. — 30^^,  9  A.  M.  Lighter  pressure  has  bemi  continued  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  patient  now  bears  the  instrument  two  hours  at  a  time ;  the 
natural  warmth  has  returned  to  the  whole  limb;  anodynes  are  still  administered 
Hji  night ;  pressure  to  be  oon<anued.-Wtt2y  1st,  All  going  on  well ;  oedema  of 
the  ffinb  is  subsiding,  making  the  tumour  more  definable. — 2d,  Same  noto  ss 
j^DSsterday;  pressure  is  needed  to  be  maintained  so  lightly,  that  the  instrument 
IS  continued  three  or  four  houra  in  one  place,  and  then  a  little  up  or  down 
liie  tiiigh ;  l^e  application  of  the  thumb  has  not  been  needed  since  last  night. 
•M^4^.  AH  going  on  well  ^  up  to  this  timO'  an  assistent  has  remained  constantly 
with  the  patient ;  but  now  it  is  considered  unnecessary  for  the  attendance  of 
an  assistant;  no  pulsation  can  be  folt  in  the  femoral  artery  below  the  tendinous 
aroade  of  the  triceps^-^^A.  All  going  on  well ;  the  instrument  is  still  kept  on 
to  confine  the  patient  to  tha  bed. 

^  20th. — ^Absorption  is  going  on  in  the  tumour ;  the  oedema  is  subsiding ;  psr 
tient  is  recovermg  the  use  of  the  limb,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sit  up  and  move 
about  on  crutohes.    The  whole  limb  is  bandaged,  and  graduated  compresses 
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are  applied  along  the  eotirie  of  the  feittoraL  artery.  PalMHit^  eaa  be  fell  in 
numerous  small  vessels  around  the  knee ;  but  it  may  be  wertiiy  of  noting  heve 
that  at  no  time  since  the  patient  has  been  vnder  treatment  eoM  pnbatioa  b« 
detected  in  either  of  the  tilnal  arteries. 

Case  of  AmneHa.'^iyti  Thomas  Hitk,^  of  Albany,  records  {Afitetican  Jcwrmd  &f 
Insanity^  April,  1851)  the  fbllowing  interesting  case  of  amnesia:  ''M^Nelly, 
a  blaohsmith,  t^ed  about  thirty-flTe  years,  is  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  of 
fair  degree  of  intelligence.  Before  the  present  attack,  he  eonkt  read  and  write 
with  i^E^Uity.  Dnrinc  the  ket  eight  yeatto  or  bnger,  he  has  been  labouring 
nn^r  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  has  caused  repeated  aitades  of  profwe 
hssmoptysis.    At  intervals  he  has  been  able  to  work  at  his  trade. 

'*  On  the  fourth  of  July  last,  he  walked  a  great  deai  in  tiie  sun,  and  in  th« 
evening  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  For  several  days,  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  he  could  be  roused  to  take  his  drinks  and 
medicines,  but,  wnen  left  to  himself,  relapsed  into  a  state  of  nneonseiousnessi 
After  a  few  days,  he  began  to  recover  from  this  conditioti,  and  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  him ;  but  it  was  observed  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  ex^ 
pressing  himself  in  words,4uad,  lor  l^e  most  part^  could  make  hie  wante  known 
only  by  signs.  There  was  no  paralysis  of  the  tongue ;  he  moved  it  in  ail  direc- 
tions, and  could  utter  a  few  wcMtds  with  distinctness*  He  knew  the  meaning  of 
words  spoken  before  him,  but  could  not  recall  the  words  he  needed  te  express 
himself,  nor  could  he  repeat  the  words  when  he  heard  them  pronounced. 

"  He  had  the  command  over  a  few  words,  which  he  eould  recall  and  p«^ 
nounce,  and  by  means  of  which,  together  with  signs,  he  endeavoured  to  nuike 
himself  understood.  He  was  oonscious  of  the  difficui^  under  which  he  wae 
labouring,  and  seemed  surprised  and  distressed  by  it.  When  he  was  endeavour^' 
ing  to  express  himself,  if  1  pronounced  the  Irords  he  needed,  he  seemed  pleased, 
and  would  say,  'Tes,  that  is  it;'  but  was  unable  to  repeat  the  word  after  Me, 
If  I  pronounced  it  several  times,  he  was  still  unable  to  repeat  it,  though  he 
made  great  efforts  to  do  so.  He  generally  uttet^d  words  somewhat  tesem" 
bling  those  he  was  trying  to  pronounce.  Thus  far,  hi&  esKse  resembled  thos* 
mentioned  l^  writers  on  3ie  subject,  but  there  was  this  peonliavi^.  After  he 
had  made  fruitless  efforts  to  repeat  a  word  after  me^  I  wrote  it  ror  him,  and 
then  he  would  be«n  to  spell  it  letter  by  letter,  and  after  a  fe^r  trials  wae  able 
to  pronounce  it.  If  the  writing  was  now  taken  away  from  him,  he  could  no 
longer  pronounce  the  word,  but,  after  long  study  of  the  written  word,  and 
frequent  repetition,  he  could  learn  it  so  as  to  retain  it,  and  afterwsu>ds  use  it. 
He  kept  a  slate*  on  which  the  words  he  required  most  were  written,  and  to 
this  he  referred  when  he  wished  to  express  himself.  He  gradually  kamed 
these  words,  and  extended  his  vocabulary  so  that,  after  a  time,  he  was  able  to 
disjpense  with  his  slate«  He  could  read  tolerably  well  from  a  printed  book,  but 
hesitated  about  some  words. 

'*  When  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  he  wae  also  unable  to  Write  it, 
.until  he  had  seen  it  written,  and  then  he  could  learn  to  write  €lb  be  karned  to 
pronounce,  by  repeated  trials. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  six  months  that  he  has  been  in  this  condition^  iiia 
health  is  tokrable,  with  the  exception  of  slight  dyspncna,  and  some  oedema  of 
the  legs,  depending  on  the  disease  of  the  heart.  He  is  continually  kaming 
new  words,  and  can  now  make  himself  understood  pretty  well,  though  he  often 
hesitates  for  a  word,  and  employs  circumlocution  when  he  cannot  recall  the 
proper  word,  somewhat  as  if  he  were  speaking  a  foreien  knguage,  imperfectly 
learned.  He  can  now  readily  repeat  any  word  spoken  before  him,  without 
seeing  it  written.  His  mind  seems  s(»newhat  impaired,  as  we  often  see  it  in 
persone  who  have  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

"  1  should  have  mentioned  that  he  has  not  complained  of  pain  in  the  head 
during  his  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  questioned  him  about  pain^  in  the  frontal 
region,  but  his  answers  have  always  been  in  the  negative/' 
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American  Medieai  A9sociaiion.'---'The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  May.  About 
two  hundred  delegates  were  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  as  usual  cha- 
racterized by  great  cordiality  and  unanimity  of  sentiment.  Ever^  courtesy 
which  the  most  elegant  and  liberal  hospitality  could  devise  was  lavished  upon 
the  members  of  the  Association  by  their  brethren  of  the  Palmetto  State ;  and 
many  warm  friendships  were  formed,  calculated  to  bind  still  closer  in  one 
brotherhood  those  who  cultivate  our  science,  and  add  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Association. 

Among  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  the  abolition  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  on  "  Medical  Sciences,"  on  '*  Practical  Medicine,''  on  *'  Sur- 
gery," on  "  Obstetrics,"  on  "  Medical  Education,"  and  on  "  Medical  Literature," 
«nd  the  substitution  for  them  of  special  committees  to  investigate  and  report 
on  subjects  of  interest,  and  inviting  voluntary  communications  bv  the  offer  of 
a  prize  of  fifty  doUars  for  any  number  of  them  not  exceeding  five,  which  shall  be 
deemed  wortny  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Association  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  think  it  is  cal- 
ocJated  to  give  a  better  direction,  and  to  open  a  much  wider  field  for  the  labours 
of  the  Association,  and  to  greatly  extend  its  usefulness'.  Such  seemed  also  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  as  it  was  advocated 
by  every  one  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  we 
believe,  unanimously. 

We. fear,  however,  that  the  number  of  the  special  committees  appointed 
(twenty-seven)  was  too  large. 

The  reading  of  so  many  reports  will  extend  the  session  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  members  will  find  it  convenient  to  remain  from  home,  and  their  pub- 
lication involve  an  expenditure  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Association. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chairmen  of  the  special  committees : — 

1.  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,^of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Tubercular  Diathesis. 

2.  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  Blending  and  Conversion 
Hf£  the  Types  of  Fever. 

3.  Dr.  James  Jones,  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mutual  Relations  of  Yellow  and 
Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

4.  Dr.  John  B.  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Epidemic  Erysipelas. 

5.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Uterus.  ' 

6.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jervey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  Dengue. 

7.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  Milk  Sickness,  so  called. 

8.  Dr.  Lopez,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Endemic  Prevalence  of  Tetanus. 

9.  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Diseases  of  Parasitic  Origin. 

10.  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  Physiological  Peculiarities  and 
Diseases  of  Negroes. 

11.  Dr.  Horatio  Adams,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Lead 
Pipes,  and  the  Diseases  which  proceed  from  it. 

12.  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Alkaloids  which  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Quinia.  t  , 

13.  Dr.  George  Hayward,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  Permanent  Cure  of  Reducible 
Hernia. 

14.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Results  of  Surgical  Operations  for 
the  Relief  of  Malignant  Diseases. 

15.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  New  York,  Statistics  of  the  Operation  for  the  Re- 
moval of  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

16.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Water,  its  Toxical  Uses  in  Surgery.' 

17.  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  New  York,  Sanitary  Principles  applicable  to 
the  Construction  of  Dwellings. 

18.  Dr.  Porcher,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Toxicological  and  Medicinal  Properties 
of  our  CryptoM.mic  Plants. 

19.  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  Philadelphia,  Agency  of  the  Refrigeration  produced 
through  Upward  Radiation  of  Heat  as  an  Exciting  Cause  of  Disease. 

20.  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  Conn.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  New  England  and 
New  York. 
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21.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  New  Jersey, 
PennsTlyania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

22.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Haxall,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

23.  Dr.  William  M.  Boling,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

24.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Barton,  Louisiana,  on  the  Epidemics  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

25.  Dr.  Sutton,  Georgetown,  Ey.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

26.  Dr.  Thomas  Reyburn,  Mo.,  on  the  Epidemics  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin. 

27.  Dr.  George  Mendenhall,  Ohio,  on  the  Epidemics  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  Committee  for  Volunteer 
Communications,  viz. :  Drs.  George  Hayward,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  D.  H.  Storer, 
and  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston ;  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  News  for  June. 

Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. — ^This  Society  held  its  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  Seventy-six  delegates 
were  present,  representing  nineteen  counties.  Highly  interesting  reports  were 
received  from  the  Philadelphia,  Berks,  Chester,  Huntingdon,  Blair,  Erie,  and 
Mercer  County  Societies,  prepared  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  previous  session,  requesting  county  societies  to  furnish  annually  reports  on 
the  state  of  health,  the  medical  topography,  the  occurrence  and  progress  of 
contagious  and  epidemic  disorders,  within  their  respective  limits,  and  such 
other  medical  intelligence  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  State  Society. 

After  reading  the  reports,  and  transacting  other  matters  of  business,  a  full 
report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  News  for  the  present  month,  the 
Society  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1852. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  the  delegates  were  entertained  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  at  a  supper  at  the  Sansom  St.  Hall,  on  which  occasion 
some  excellent  speeches  were  made,  and  the  best  feelings  displayed. 

Statistics  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United  States  for  the  Session  of  \^^Q-bl, 

No.  of       No.  of 
Btudeats.   graduates. 
Medical  School  of  Maine  51 

Dartmouth  Medical  College,  N.  H. 

Medical  College  of  Castleton,  Yt.  153  64 

Vermont  Medical  College 

Medical  Department  of  Harva-rd  University,  Mass.  10 

Berkshire  Medical  Institute 
Medical  Institute  of  Yale  College 

Med.  Dep.  Univ.  State  of  New  York,  (Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.) 
Medical  Department  Univ.  City  of  New  York 
Albany  Medical  College 
Geneva  Medical  College 
Med.  Dep.  University  of  BuflEalo,  N.  Y. 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
JeflPerson  Miedical  College 
Med.  Dep.  of  Pennsylvania  College 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  (two  sessions) 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Maryland 
Med.  Dep.  of  Washington  University,  Md. 
Med.  Dep.  Columbian  College,  D.  C. 
Med.  Dep.  University  of  Virginia 
Med.  Dep.  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va. 
Winchester  Medical  College,  V  a. 
Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina  229  65 
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Medical  College  of  GeoTflnA 

Med.  Dep.  tJniyersity  oiLouisiana 

Memphis  Medioal  College 

Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  tTnivewitj 

Med.  Dep.  Universi^  of  Louisville 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

Starling  Medical  College,  Ohio 

Med.  Dep.  Western  Reserve  College,  Cleaveland 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Indiana  Central  Medical  College 

Rush  Medical  College 

CoUeee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Iowa  University 

Med.  Dep.  Univ.  State  of  Missouri 

Med.  Dep.  St.  Louis  University 

Madison  Medical  College,  Wis. 

New  York  Medical  College 

University  of  Michigan 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSITLVANIA, 

APRIL,  1851. 
At  a  Public  Commencerttent,  held  April  5th,  1861,  in  the  Murfciil  Fiind  HdU,  LocdA 
Street,  the  degree  of  DMTOft  or  Mkngikb  waa  conferred  by  tbe  Rev.  Joitir  LvdkoW, 
D.  D.,  Provost,  upon  the  following  gentlemen ;  after  Wbioh  an  AddreM  was  delivered 
by  WiMiAic  £.  HoHirsB,  M.  D.,  Proi^gsor  of  Anatomy. 

MSAY. 

Marsh  Miasm. 

Enteric  Feveh 

Physical     Effects    of 
HeiBit  and  Cold. 
Tnhti,  Physiology  of  ftood. 

Fracturel 

Dyspepsia. 

Fernicioae  FeVe^. 

Pelvic  vel  Podalic 
Version. 

Necessity  of  Enlight- 
ened Medical  Edu- 
cation. 

Induction  of  Pretna- 
ture  Labour* 

Consecutive  Cardiac 
and  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases. 

Scarlatina. 

Relation  of  the  Red 
Blood  Corpuscles, 
&c. 

Etiology  and  Patholo- 
gy of  Fever. 

Mercury. 

Htntiaii  Blobd. 

Pneumonia. 

Irritable  Ucertis. 

Poerp^rSil  FeVei*. 

Animftl  Hteat. 

Pnerniionia. 

Remittent  l^eVei. 

Hemorrhoids. 

Spinal  Irritalio&. 

Etherisation. 

Cerated  glass  of  Ami- 
mofly. 


HADC*. 

ttxsiBEirci. 

Abemathy,  C.  Clayton 

Pulawki, 

Giles, 

Tenh., 

Albright,  PranciB  G. 

Churchtown, 

Lancaste^, 

Pa., 

Alstadt,  Alfred  L. 

Marietta, 

Lancaster, 

Pa, 

Aynvc,  Henry 

La  Rochelle, 

Gb«u[«nte  Inf, 

FraftW 

Baily,  Greorge 

Philadelphia, 

Pa., 

Baldwin,  Robert  F. 

Winchester, 

Frederick, 

Vk., 

Banks,  Edward  G. 

Clinton, 

Hinds, 

Mhs;, 

Barbee,  Andrew  R.  Jr. 

Luray, 

Page, 

Va., 

Battle,  James  P. 

Rocky  Mount, 

Edgecombe, 

NC, 

Beall,  Adam  J. 

Hamilton, 

Harris, 

Ga., 

Beaumont,  Charles  W. 

Clarksville, 

Montgomery, 

Tenn., 

Birkey,  Thomas  W. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa, 

Bizzell,  James  A. 

Clinton, 

Sampson, 

N.C., 

Blaker,  Gilbert  H. 

Abington, 

Montgomery, 

Pa, 

Blandy,  Thomas  R. 

Newark, 

New  Castle, 

Del, 

Brice,  Walter 

Youngsville, 

Fairchild, 

S.C, 

Brickbouse,  Wm.  E. 

Franktown, 

Northampton, 

Va, 

Brinley,  Putnam 

Hartford, 

Hartford, 

Conn, 

Brown,  Hugh 

Amherst  C.  H. 

Amherst, 

Va, 

BroMm,  James  W. 

Framingbam, 

Middlesex, 

Maw., 

Brown,  William  C. 

Yanceyville, 

Caswell, 

N.C., 

Browning,  John  S. 

Washington, 

Rappahannock,  Va;, 

Brownson,  Robert  S. 

Mercersburg, 

Franklin, 

Pa., 

Buck,  Horace  R. 

Vicksburg, 

Warren, 

Mif)s.^ 

Buford,  John 

Pulaski, 

Giles, 

Tetin., 

Bull,  John  F. 

Sandy  Hook, 

Haarfordi 

Md., 

mi.2 


Bonm^  Atn^umy^ 
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Gabell,  Henry  L. 
Catlett,  George  C. 
Cfaristf  ,  John  T. 
Clanton,  William  H. 
Clar^if^  John  D. 


Winchfester, 

H6lli(kysbarg, 

Warsaw, 

Longview, 


FWerick, 

Cbristiany 

Blair, 

Sumpter, 

Christian, 


Conway,  Willitiin  A.      St.  Jaoies  Parisb, 


Corse,  James  M. 
Corson,  Thomas  J. 
Cox,  J.  Barton 
Craig,  B.  Faneuii- 

Crane,  T.  Chandler 
Crowel,  EHsha 
Cumnoings,  John  C. 
Cashing,  Henry  E. 
Ifefiibl)  RichArd  P. 


Davis,  William' J. 
Denny,  WiHiflm  H. 
Detwiler,  Daniel  D. 

Dicken,  Eenelm  H. 

Billon,  Bobert  F. 

Dixon,  Richard  H. 
Boihini^u(d,  John 


Damey,  Robert  A. 
Dye,  David  M. 
Eborn,  William  B. 
Erskine,  Albert  R. 
Evans,  David  J. 

Faulcon,  Robert  T. 
Fish,  Angustine  H. 
Planner,  Thomas  U. 
Flemings  William  J. 
Folkes,  Miles  W. 
Gallaway,  Robert 
Gebhard,  Lewis  H. 
Gilliam,  Theophilnd  F. 
Go<^  Thomas  J. 
Graves,  George  O. 
Gray,  William  B. 
Green,  James  S.,  Jf. 
Green,  Francis  V. 
GuUett,  Thomas  F. 

Hagner,  D.  R. 


Philadelphia^ 
New  Hope, 
Ne^  Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 

Truro, 

West  Philad'a, 

Clinton, 

ClevdMnd, 

Jacksoriiville, 


Bucks, 


Colchester, 

Anderson, 
Cuyahoga, 
Duval, 


Montgom'ville, 
Lewisburg,     ^ 
Greenville, 
Huntsville, 
Morgantown, 

Halifh^t, 

Trenton, 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

Philadelphia, 

Vicksburg, 

Eagle  Falls, 

Philadelphia, 

Petersburg, 

Columbia, 

Paris, 

Hernando, 

Philafdelphifl, 

Philadelphia, 

Aberdeen, 

Washington, 


Montgomery, 
Union,    ■ 
Pitt, 

Madison, 
Berks, 

Halir^ez, 

Mercer, 
Jefferson, 

Warren, 
Rockingham, 

Dinwiddle, 
Maury, 
Bourbon, 
De  Soto, 


Monroe, 


Bayon  Sara,  W.  Feliciana, 

Ellieotk's  Mills, 

Trappe,  Montgomery, 

Scotland  Neck,  HaKftx, 

Zanesville,  Muskingum, 

Cambridge,  Dorchester, 

Donai'dsonvill^,  Ascension, 


Hammond,  George  W.  Fincastle, 

Harrison,  RHndoIph  .  Cartersville, 
HarHson,  Virginias  W.  Grarysville, 

Hart,  Hurry  C.  Philadelphia, 

Harvey,  John,  Jr.  Newberne, 

Henderson,  F^ncis  M.  Salisbury, 

Henr/,  Thofnas  G.  Hopkinsville, 

Kt).  XLni..J-JuLT,  1851. 


Botetourt, 
Cumberland, 
Prince  George, 

Craven, 
Rowan, 
Christian, 
19 


Va.,         Enteric  Fever. 

Ky.,        Febris  fuetp^fa. 

Pa.,         Enteric  PeVer. 

Ala.,       Scarlatina. 

Ey.,  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  EtJteric  Fe- 
ver. 

La.,  Aciite  Dysentery  of 
Tropfdal  climates. 

Pa.,        Abortiori  and  Sterility. 

Pa.,         Health  veram  Fashion. 

La.,         Pneumonia. 

Pa.,  Phenomena  of  Human 
Vision. 

N.  Scotia,  Nausea  Marina. 

Pa.,         Inflammation. 

Tenn.,    Medical  Reform. 

Ohio,       Animal  Cbemistry-. 

Fla.,  Dengue  as  it  appeared 
in  Jacksonville  in 
1850. 

La.,         Foetail  Citoolation. 

Md., 

Pa.,  Physiology  of  Diges- 
tion. 

N.  C,  Opium :  hs  effectft  on 
the  Sysit^m. 

Ohio,,  Demonstrative  l^d- 
wifery. 

Md.,        Intermittent  Fever. 

La.,  Patbologie  dci  Fcetus 
pendant  la  vie  intra- 
uterine. 

Pa.,  Scarlatina. 

Pa.,         Secale  Comntum. 

N.  C,     Erysipelas. 

Ala.,        Hernia. 

Pa.,  Secale  Cornutnm  as  a 
Parturient  agent. 

N.  C,      Icterus. 

N.  J.,      Delirium  Tremens. 

Ohio,       Tuberculosis. 

Pa.,         Compound  Fracture. 

Miss.,      Epidemic  Cholera. 

N.  C,     HsmoptyssB. 

Pa.,         Strictures  of  Ui^tfa^a. 

Va.,         Pneumonia. 

Tenn.,-    Gun-shot  Wounds. 

"Ky^        Organic  Heat. 

Miss.,      Epidemic  Cholara. 

Pa.,         Ergdta. 

Pa.,         Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Miss.,  Hemorrhagic  Diathe- 
sis. 

D.  C,  The  Eye  and  its  Func- 
tions. 

Va.,         Enteric  Fever. 

Va,,         Pericarditis. 

Va.,         Hepatitis. 

Pa.,         Litbiftsis. 

N.  C,    .  Ether. 

N.  C,     Hysteratgia. 

Ey.) .       Bilious  Fever, 
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Herring,  James  B. 
Hicks,  James  W. 
Hicks,  John  T. 

Hodge,  Ambrose  W. 
Hodges,  Jas.  Gregory 
Homer,  Frederick,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Cartw  right  C. 
Jackson,  Thomas  J. 
Jones,  Lafayette 
Jones,  Zebedee  R. 
Kennedy,  William 
Kennedy,  William  E. 
Kiefier,  Stephen  B. 


Lewistown, 
Oxford, 
Fish  Dam, 

Decatur, 

Portsmouth, 

Warrenton, 

E.  City, 

Liberty, 

Henderson, 

Philadelphia, 

Belvidere, 

Chattanooga, 

Mercersburg, 


Mifflin, 
Gran  Yi  lie, 
Wake, 

Meigs, 

Norfolk, 

Fauquier, 

Pasquotank, 

Amite, 

Henderson, 

Warren, 

Hamilton, 

Franklin, 


Lane,  William  C.  Chambersburg,  Franklin, 

Lassiter,  Daniel  W.        Petersburg,  Dinwiddie, 

Lichtentbaler,  Henry  A.  New  Berlin,  Union, 

Little,  Benjamin  Rush    Mercersburg,  Franklin, 


Logan,  Thomas  H. 
Maiben,  Frank 
Mayo,  Edward  C. 
Molony,  Alvah  J. 
Moss,  Andrew  W. 
Mowrer,  Peter  A. 
M'Cain,  John  S. 


Washington, 

Claiborne, 

Cartersville, 

Norristown, 

Lewistown, 

East  Vincent, 

Greenwood, 


Washington, 

Monroe, 

Cumberland, 

Montgomery, 

Mifflip, 

Chester, 

Carrol, 


M'Combs,  William  H. 

M'Gowan,  William  D. 

Newcomer,  Frisby  S. 

Nuckolls,  Robert  N. 
Otis,  George  A.,  Jr. 

Parke,  J.  Siter 
Pettit,  William 


Nashville,  Davidson,  Tenn., 

Ligonier,  Westmoreland,  Pa., 

Chambersburg,    Franklin,  Pa., 


Tuskegee, 
Richmond, 


Macon, 
Henrico, 


Downingtown,     Chester, 
Philadelphia, 


Pool,  William  G. 
Porter,  Charles  C. 
Porter,  George  W. 
Potter,  Thomas  B. 
Potts,  Richard 

Powell,  Sidner  A. 
Provan,  Mathew  P. 


Elizabeth  City,  Pasquotank, 

Calais,  Washington, 
Philadelp}iia, 

Bellefonte,  Centre, 

Frederick,  Frederick, 


Milton, 
Bayou  Sara, 


Quick,  Jacob  N.  Brunswick, 

Raney,  George  M.  Petersburg, 

Randolph,  Peter  Bayou  Sara, 

Randolph,  Thomas  G.  Hopkinsyille, 


Caswell,  N.  C, 

West  Feliciana,  La., 

Somerset,  N.  J., 

Prince  George,  Va., 
W.  Feliciana,  La., 
Christian,  Ky., 


Re3molds,  D.  Elliott 
Rhoads,  James  £. 
Richards,  Charles  H. 


Mercersburg,       Franklin, 
Philadelphia, 
Georgetown,        Sussex, 


Richmond.  Stephen  T.   Leasbnrg,  Caswell, 

Robertson,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.  Winterpock,        Amelia, 


S8SAT. 

Pa.,         Empiricism. 

N.  C,     Phthisis  Africana. 

N.  C.  Etiology  of  Miasmatic 
Fevers. 

Tenn.,     Study  of  Medicine. 

Va.,         Acute  Peritonitis. 

Va.,         Enteric  Fever. 

N.  C.,     Enteric  Fever. 

Miss.,      Intermittent  Fever. 

Ky.,        Pneumonia. 

Pa.,         Menstruation. 

N.  J.,      AmenorrbcBa. 

Tenn.,     Medical  Etiquette. 

Pa.,  Science  of  Prescrip- 
tion. 

Pa.,         Dignity  of  Medicine. 

Va.,         Inguinal  Hernia. 

Pa.,         Dysentery. 

Pa.,  Nervous  System  as  a 
source  of  Funct  and 
Org.  Disease. 

Pa.,         Sunlight. 

Ala.,       Remittent  Fever. 

Va.,        Gonorrhoea. 

Pa.,         Puerperal  Fever. 

Pa,,         Water. 

Pa.,         Nitrogen  Gas. 

Miss.,     Mutual      dependence 
of   the  Heart   and 
Lungs. 
Inflammation    of  the 
Os  and  Cervix  Uteri. 
Cold  as  a  Therapeutic 

Agent 
Origin    of    Medicine, 
&a 

Ala.,       Physometra. 

Va.,  Eccentric  Hypertro- 
phy of  the  Heart. 

Pa.,         Codliver  Oil. 

Pa.,  Climate  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  effects 
on  Pulm.  Diseases. 

N.  C,      Phtliisis. 

Me.,        Asthma. 

Pa.,         Menstruation. 

Pa.,         Enteric  Fever. 

Md.,        Vis    Medicatrix    Na- 
turae. 
Acidum  Arseniosum. 
Physiological  effects  ot 

Digitalis. 
Dysentery. 
Pericarditis. 
Gastritis. 

Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion. 

Pa.,         Ansesthesia. 

Pa.,         Puerperal  Insanity. 

Del.,  Bilious  Remittent  Fe- 
ver. 

N.  C,      Scarlatina. 

Va.,  Concussion  and  Com* 
pressioQ  of  Brain. 
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irjjis. 

mnii^xvcB^ 

SSSAT. 

Robinett,  G.  Herman 

Philadelphia, 

Pa, 

The  Urine. 

Rowan,  A.  James 

Natchez, 

Adams, 

Miss, 

Therapeutical    Appli- 
cation of  Opium. 

Sanders,  Ricterd  W. 

Jackson's  Ferry,  Wythe, 

Va., 

Phlegmasia  Dolens. 

Scales,  John  R. 

Triune, 

Williamson, 

Tenn, 

Food. 

•Scholl,  Alfred  K. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa., 

Medical  Abstractions. 

Selser,  Isaac  M. 

Vicksburg, 

Warren, 

Miss., 

Inflammation. 

Sharpe,  Thomas  S. 

Maysville, 

Mason, 

Ky., 

Endocarditis. 

Sherrod,  John  W. 

Hamilton, 

Martin, 

N.C, 

Colo-rectitis. 

Shipp,  George  P. 

Natchez, 

Adams, 

Miss, 

Dysentery. 

Smith,  Caswell  L. 

Clinton, 

E.  Feliciana, 

La., 

Enteric  Fever. 

Smith,  Charles  G. 

Exeter, 

Rockingham, 

N.H, 

Diabetes. 

Smith,  Columbus  D. 

Newman, 

Coweta, 

Ga., 

Management  of  Preg- 

Smith, Edward  A. 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Mass., 

nancy. 
Diseases  of  Insanity. 

Soule,  Nicholas  K 

Exeter, 

Rockingham, 

N.H, 

Scarlatina. 

Stanfleld,  Josiah  A. 

Leasburg, 

Caswell, 

N.  C, 

Merocele. 

Stidham,  Joseph  P. 

Wilmington, 

Del., 

Hepatic  Phthisis. 

Still(6,  Albert  Owen 

Philadelphia, 

Pa., 

Urea. 

Tilden,  Edwin  M. 

Denton, 

Caroline, 

Md., 

Peritonitis. 

Tolson,  Thomas  T. 

Stanford, 

Lincoln, 

Ky., 

Inflammation. 

Tryon,  Peroival  J. 

Rehrersburg, 

Berks, 

Pa., 

Fracture  of  Skull,  &c 

Turner,  James  H. 

Front  Royal, 

Warren, 

Va., 

Miasma. 

Turney,  Samuel  D. 

Circleville, 

Pickaway, 

Ohio, 

Ascites. 

Upshur,  Thomas  W. 

Norfolk, 

Va, 

Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Vogdes,  Edward  W. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa., 

Practical  Pharmacy. 

WaU,  Thos.  W. 

Winchester, 

Va., 

Ophthahn.     Neonato- 

Waller, Obadiah 

Nashville, 

Davidson, 

Tenn. 

rum. 
Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Typhus  and 
Typhoid  Fevers. 

Wanner,  Charles  H. 

Kutztown, 

Berks, 

Pa., 

Enteric  Ffever. 

Ware,  James  T. 

Yanceyville, 

Caswell, 

N.C, 

Idiopathic  Erysipelas. 

Watters,  John  Henry- 

Bel-Air, 

Harford, 

Md, 

Germ  Force. 

White,  Coleman 

Wilton, 

Granville, 

N.C, 

Pneumonia. 

White,  Wra.  Andrew 

Bent  Creek, 

Appomattox, 

Va, 

Asphyxia. 

WhitehiU,  James  C. 

Marietta, 

Lancaster, 

Pa, 

Cinchonia  as  a  Tonic 
and  Antiperiodic. 

Williams,  William  J. 

Barboursville, 

Orange, 

Va, 

Epilepsy. 

Williamson,  James 

Portsmouth, 

Norfolk, 

Va, 

Ix)bular  Pneumonia. 

Wilson,  Augustus 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 

Cuba, 

Yellow  Fever. 

Wilson,  James  S. 

M'Veytown, 

Mifflin, 

Pa, 

Effects  of  Habit. 

Wiseman,  James  W. 

Lexington, 

Davidson, 

N.C, 

Menstrual  Secretion. 

Wisbart,  J.  Wilson 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Pa., 

Animal  Temperature. 

Wright,  A.  Wesley 

Philadelphia, 

Pa, 

Absorption  of  the  Pla- 
centa. 

At  a  Public  Commencement,  held  July  3d,  1860,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen. 


Burwell,  John  D. 
Denison,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Mayhew 
M'Cree,  Cruser  A. 
M'Eachin,  Charles 
Wiggins,  Blake  W. 


Virginia, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina, 
Alabama, 
North  Carolina, 


Variola. 
Acute  Gastritis. 
Puerperal  Peritonitis. 
Acute  Gastritis. 
Fractures. 
Intermittent  Fever,  &c. 


ToiAi,  167. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

BIOHTT-SIXTH  BBBSIOM,  1851«5a. 

The  I^ectures  will  oommence  on  Movdat,  Octobsb  the  6th,  and  terminate  about  the 
end  of  inarch  enou^pg. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,        .        .        .        ^y  Qf  oBes  B.  Wpos,  Jkil.D. 

Anatomy,      -        -        ' "  WiiliakE.  Ijlqy^^ii,  J^P. 

Materia  Hed^c;^  and  Phannacy,     .        *        .        .  "  Joseph  Cabsoit,  M.  I). 

Chemistry,    -        -        -' "  Jaiixb  B.  |Iaobb?»  M.  D. 

Surgery,        -.-..--.«  W|lliak  Gm^iMrj  jif.  P. 
Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  ^nd  Children,        "  Hues  L.  Honex,  Jd.p. 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  •       .»        -        -        -  "  SA^nrxL  J^9;8(»ir,  M.  D. 

Plinical  Instruction  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  by  Gbo.  B.  Wood,  M.  D-  aj)d  hy 
Geo.W.Norbi8,M.  D. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  die  Professors  of  die  Medical 
Facuhy,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Gsrhabd,  M.D.,  and  Hxitbt  H.  S^ith,  M.p. 
Practical  Anatomy,  by  JoHir  Nkill,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University,      *        •        .        .        •        $105 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid  once  only), 6 

Hospkipd  Fee, 10 

Practical  Ajoatomy, 10 

Graduating  Fee,     -        -        -        »        -        •        *-        -        -'♦  30 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.  D.,  Deem  oft^  MedicaJ  Facidty, 
JwM  15, 1861.  386  Chestnut  Street,  above  Thirteenth^  oppofUf  U.  S.  li^,  ffaU^, 


MEPICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HAMPDEN  SIDNEY  COLLEGE, 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

The  FOURTEENTH  ^nnu^  course  of  Lectures  will  be  commenced  on  ]\fonday,  the  13th 
of  October,  1851,  and  continue  until  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing  Marcb*  '^kP  CooAfnenoe- 
ment  for  conferring  degrees  will  be  held  abot^t  the  middle  pf  March. 

R.  L.  BoHAXN^N,  M.  Dm  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

L.  W.  Cbamberlayne,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thefapeutics. 

S.  Maupin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Charles  Bell  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Carter  P.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatqmy  and  Physiology. 

David  H.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Arthur  E.  Peticolas,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatqtny. 

The  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  most  atqple  facilitiesy 
and  at  very  trifling  expense. 

Clinical  lectures  are  regularly  given  at  the  College  Infirmary,  and  Richmond  Alms- 
house. The  Infirmary,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  College,  and  subject  to  the  entire 
control  of  the  Faculty,  is  at  all  times  well  filled  with  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and 
furnishes  peculiar  facilitiee  for  clinical  iastrucfion.  Many  surgical  operations  ti^e  pej- 
formed  in  presence  of  the  class ;  and  t^e  students  toeing  freely  admitted  to  the  wards, 
enjoy,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professors,  unusual  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar 
with  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

BXPBNsps.— Matriculation  fee  $5 ;  Professors'  fees  $105 ;  Demonstrator's  fee  $10; 
Grjidu^tion  fee  f  25. 

The  price  of  Boar^,  including  fuel,  lights,  aQ4  servants'  attendanq^,  19  PffliaUy  $3  or 
$3  50  per  week. 

The  catalogue,  &c.,  containing  fuller  information  concerning  the  institution,  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  applying  for  it,  or  specific  inquiries  will  be  answerfiji  by  letter. 
Address  S.  MAUPIN,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
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JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEQE. 

Session  of  1851-62. 

The  regolar  Course  of  Lectures  wHl  commence  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  October, 
and  continue  until  the  first  day  of  March.  The  Akkual  CoxxsircEMSirT  for  confer- 
ring decrees  will  be  held  earli/  in  March,  Instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  for- 
merly. 

JRoBLET  DuKGLipoir,  M.D^  Prof,  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  ^c. 

BoBEUT  M.  Hu8T0ir,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics. 

Josxpj^  Pawcoast,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

JoHir  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Thovas  D.  MuTTEB,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Prof  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Fbakklik  Baghe,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

Ellseslis  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  month  of  October,  and  during  the  Course, 
Medical  and  Surgical  cases  will  be  investigated,  prescribed  for,  and  lectured  on  be- 
fore the  class.  During  the  past  year,  nineieen  hundred  and  aeventy^nine  cases  were 
treated,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  operations  performed.  A  mongst  these  were 
many  major  operations — as  lithotomy,  amputation  of  the  leg,  arm,  &c.,  extirpation 
of  the  eye  and  mamma,  trephining,  extensive  plastic  operations,  resection  of  the 
femur  for  ankylosis,  &c.  &c. 

The  Lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  student  to  attend  the  Lectures  and 
Cliaieal  demonstrations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

On  and  af\er  the  1st  of  October,  the  dissecting-rooms  will  be  open,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 

FEES. 

Matriculation,  which  is  paid  only  once, $5  00 

Each  Professor,  $16, 105  00 

Graduation, 30  00 

The  plumber  of  Students  during  the  last  session  was  504;  and  of  Graduates  227. 

R  M.HUSTON,  M.D., 
Jxklj,  1861.  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  No.  1  Girard  Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  University  will  commence  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  in  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  and  continue  four 
months. 

Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  by        -        -        Walter  Cniirinirt^,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine  by       -         •        Jacob  Bigblow,  M.  D. 

Theory  and  Pjractice  of  Medicine  by        -        -        -        Johv  Wars,  M.  D. 

Pathological  Anatomy  by        -        -        «•        •        -        Joair  B.  S.  Jacksqit,  M.  D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  ....        Olivir  W.  Holmes,  M.  D. 

Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery  by  •        -        Hiitrt  J.  Bioelow,  M.  D. 

ChenEii^try  by         -        - J.  P.  Cooke,  A.  M. 

Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  three  times  a 
weec  by  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Surgery.  Surgical  operations  are 
very  numerous,  performed  weekly  in  the  presence  of  the  class  in  the  operating  theatre. 
The  safe  and  effectual  practice  of  etherization,  a  discovery  first  made  in  Boston,  and 
matured  and  established  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  is  practically  taught  in 
this  SchooL 

Practical  Anatomy  is  amply  provided  for  by  the  most  liberal  arrangements.  The 
anatomical  museum  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  fund 
of  $5,000  for  its  increase.  The  Eye  and  Car  Infirmary,  and  other  charities,  are  open  u> 
students. 

The  professors  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  of  Surgery,  and  of  Chemistry,  are  now  pur- 
suing their  medical  inquiries  in  Europe,  but  are  expected  to  return  in  season  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  coming  course. 

Fees  for  the  whole  Course,  $80.  Matriculation,  $3.  Dissecting  Ticket,  $5.  Gradua- 
tion, $20.    Hospital  and  Library  gratuitous. 

"[f  ha  T|L9xa«rT  Stiixxt  Sc^opjp  for  private  pupils,  having  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Hospital,  Dis^ecting-Room,  and  of  dailv  recitations  throughout  the  year  on  the  branches 
pf  uftedical  science,  is  conducted  by  Drs.  Bigelow,  Stprer,  Jackson,  IfoLmes,  find  H.  J. 
^  Bigelow,  four  of  whom  are  P^y^icjaPS  and  Surgeons  of  the  }IospitaL 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Nifithy  below  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.'^Sesaion  1851-52. 
The  annual  course  of  Leotnres  will  commence  on  Mondayi October  13th,  and  continne 
until  the  Ist  of  March  ensuing. 

FACULTY. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  -        -        -        Willtih  Dabbach,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,     John  Wiltbahk,  M.  D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  -        -        -        -        Hbkbt  S.  Pattbbsov,  M.  D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, Williak  R.  Gbaitt,  M.  D. 

.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,      -        -        -        Datid  Gilbebt,  M.D. 

Medical  Chemistry, WASHiwexoB  L.  Atlse,  M.  D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  -        -        -        -        W.  H.  Gobbbcht,  M.  D. 

There  is  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.    Second 
course  students  will  be  furnished  wilh  tickets  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital /rao^  ezpeme. 

FEES. 
Matriculation  (paid  once  only),  -  -  •  -        $5 

For  each  ticket,  ------         15 

Graduation,         -  -  -  -  -  -         30 

The  Hall  of  Practical  Anatomy  wiQ  be  open  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
For  further  particulars,  address 

DAVID  GILBERT,  M.D.,  lUgiUrar, 

124  Arch  Street 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI, 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Joseph  N.  McDowell,  M  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Richard  F.  Babbbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica. 

John  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Professor' of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Abheb  HopTOir,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

S.  Gbatz  Moses,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Joseph  N.  McDowell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy. 

JoHir  S.  MooBXi  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

JoHir  HonesN,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

L.  T.  PiM,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Prosector. 

Pxteb'Masok,  Curator,  Henbt  Williams,  JanUor, 

The  twelfth  session  of  this  University  opens  on  the  16th  of  October.  Aggregate  cost 
of  tickets,  $105.  Matriculation  fee,  $5.  Graduation  fee,  $20.  Good  boarding,  from 
$2  to  $3.  For  further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  or  call  upon  him 
at  his  office.  No.  44  Fourth  Street,  under  the  Planters'  House. 

St.  Louis,  JOHN  S.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SBSSION  OF  1851-5}a. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  day  of  November,  Wd  be 
continued,  under  the  following  arrangement,  to  the  end  of  February  ensuing. 
.    Jkdediah  Cobb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LuBSFOBD  P.  Y  AND  ell,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Samuel  D.  Gboss,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Henbt  Milleb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine. 

Lewis  Rossus,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Jb.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Daniel  Dbake,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Tobias  G.  RicHABOfov,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Anatomical  rooms  open  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Clinical  instruction  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  cases  also  prescribed  for  and  lectured 
on  before  the  class,  at  the  College,  during  the  winter. 

FEES.— For  the  whole  coarse,  collectively,  $105.    Matriculation  ticket,  $5.    Dissect- 
ing ticket,  $5.    Hospital  ticket,  f  5.    Graduation  fee,  $5. 

J.  COfiB,  M.  D.,  Jkan  of  tht  Medical  PaaOty, 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Faculty  of  the  New  York  UniFcrsity,  in  anDoancing  their  ensuing  coarse  of 
lectares,  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  their  large  classes  haire  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  erect  a  new  Medical  edi^ce.  They  have  purchased  a  most  eli$i:ible 
and  spacious  site  in  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Union  Square,  on  the  centre  of  which, 
their  Medical  edifice  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  by  the  10th 
of  September  next.  The  building  will  consist  of  three  capacious  lecture-rooms,  each 
capable  of  containing  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons,  Museums,  Dissecting-rooms, 
&c,  dec.  The  Anatomical  lecture-room  will  be  lighted  by  a  dome  40  feet  in  heig:ht. 
In  a  word,  no  expense  nor  labour  has  been  spared  to  make  this  edifice — in  point  of 
comfort  and  convenience— all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  Faculty  are  most  happy  to  state  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  appoint  to  the 
chairs  of  Surgery  and  Practice — made  vacant  as  heretofore  announced — two  gentle- 
men of  pre-eminent  character,  and  they  sincerely  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity throughout  the  country  on  the  increased  strength  which  these  appointments 
will  give  the  Institution.  Dr.  Alfbed  C.  Post,  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  is  an  able 
and  experienced  surgeon,  and  his  connection  with  the  New  York  Hospital  will  afford 
additional  facilities  to  the  students  of  the  University.  Dr.  Post  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  surgical  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will  bring  to  his  chair  a  ripe 
experience.  Dr.  Mebxpith  Cltxxb,  the  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice,  is 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  profession,  both  by  his  writings  and  connection  with 
the  Virginia  and  Philadelphia  medical  schools.  He  has  also  been  for.many  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

SESSION  1851-52. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  October,  and  be  con- 
tinued under  the  following  arrangement  until  the  last  day  of  February. 

Gbaitvillx  Shabpe  Pattisoit,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical 
Anatomy. 

Mabttv  Paikx,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

GuiririirG  8.  Bedfobd,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

JoHv  W.  Dbapxb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  with  Sur« 
gical  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Mebxdith  Cltxsb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

WiLLiAx  DABLiiro,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Gboroe  a.  Petebs,  A.M.,M.D.,  Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

In  order  to  afibrd  ample  opportunity  to  their  pupils  of  studying  disease  practically, 
the  faculty  have  organized  three  weekly  cliniques,  held  in  the  College  building. 

1.  A  Surgical  Clinique  every  Saturday,  by  Prof.  Post. 

2.  A  Medical  Clinique  every  Wednesday,  by  Prof.  Cltmer. 

3d.  An  Obstetric  Clinique  every  Monday,  by  Professor  Bedford.  The  most  inter- 
esting diseases  of  women  and  children  will  be  presented  to  the  class,  and  fully 
lectured  on  by  the  Professor.  The  class  will  also  have  an  abundant  supply  of  Mid- 
wifery cases,  to  be  attended  at  the  houses  of  the  patients.  For  these  cliniques,  no 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  studying  disease,  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Belle- 
▼ue  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  various  Dispensaries  and  Infirmaries 
are  all  accessible  to  the  students. 

Clinical  Instruction  is  given  every  day  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  of  which  Prof 
Post  is  one  of  the  attending  sni^eons. 

The  DiBsxcTiire-RooH  will  be  open  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  the  material  furnished.  Students  who  pursue  dissection,  will  be  examined 
daily  on  Anatomy  by  the  Demonstrator.  ^ 

Fee  for  the  full  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation  fee,  25.  Practical 
Anatomy,  $5.    Graduation  fee,  $30. 

The  Spring  commencement  will  take  place  early  in  March,  and  the  Summer  com- 
mencement early  in  July. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  for  $3  per  week. 

Students,  on  arriving  in  the  city,  will  please  call  at  the  College  Bailding,  in  Foar- 
teenth  Street,  near  Union  Square,  and  inquire  for  the  Janitor,  Mr.  Pol  man,  who  will 
conduct  them  to  boarding-houses  near  the  College. 

JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Medical  Family, 

P.  S.  Students  who  arrive  in  the  city  before  the  1st  of  October,  will  please  call  at 
the  former  College  Building,  659  Broadway,  where  they  will  find  a  person  ready  to 
conduct  them  to  the  new  edifice. 


2Ktt  M'oerHie^iMs. 

COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  NEW  YORK, 
The  Forty-fifth  Session  of  tbi^  la^thmfoh  ^ill  Mmttetite  on  Monday,  October  13th, 
and  close  March  lith«  1852.    The  preUminaiy  coarse  begins  September  29tb,  and 
continaes  two  weeks. 

^ACtJI^Y. 
ALEXAifTDXR  H.  Stxtevs,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,,  President,  and  Emerims  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Valbsttine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Emeriias  Professor  of  Operative  dargery  and  Sa^gical 
Anatomy. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Cli- 
nical Medicine. 
John  Torrst,  M.  D.,  LlJD.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
Robert  Witts,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
WiLLARD  Parker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Chandler  R.  Gilmav,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children. 
Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  i^athology. 
Elisha  Bartlett,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudenee. 
Charles  A.  Isaacs,  M.  I).,  Demonstrator. 
Lewis  A.  Ss^atre,  M.  D.,  Prosector  of  Surgery. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, •        .  $5 

Graduation,         •        » 25 

Full  Coarse  of  Lectures  by  all  tlie  Professors,  .        .        .        105 

R*  WATTS,  M.D*,D«im 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  will  com- 
meaoe  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  October,  1851,  and  continue  five  months. 

Horace  Greeit,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JoHir  H.  Whittaker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Desctiptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Enwiir  Hamilton  Day ts,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FoRDTCE  Barker,  M.  D.,  Profbssor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JoHir  Murray  Caritochar-,  M.  D.,  Proibssor  of  the  Princi|>les  and  OperatkuiB  of  Sur- 
gery with  Surgical  Pathology. 

Edmund  R.  Psaslse,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Micrdscopy, 

John  Gallagher,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

A.  M.  EiSENLoRD,  M.  D.,  and  Wm.  B.  THonkrsoik-,  M.  D.,  Prosectors  to  the  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

A  preliminary  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday,  ihe  6di  of  Ootober, 
and  continue  until  the  commencement  of  the  regular  course. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs'  of  Fe« 
males,  by  B.  F.  Barker,  M.  D. 
V  On  Toxicological  Chemistry,  by  R.  O.  Dorsmus,  M.  D. 

On  the  Surgical  Operations  of  the  Eye,  by  J.  M.  Carnochan,  M.  D. 

On  Dental  Pathology  and  Dental  Surgery,  by  C  C.  Alken,  M.  D. 

The  preliminary  course  will  be  free  to  all  medical  students,  and  medical  men.  The 
dissecting-rooms  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  this  course. 

The  advantages  which  New  York  offers  for  Clinical  study  far  surpasses  those  of  any 
other  city.  The  students  of  this  College  can  have  access  to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
Beilevue  Hospital,  and  Emigrants'  Hospital,  as  well  as  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  the  various  Dispensaries  of  the  city.  A  Surgical  and.  a  Medical,  and  an  Obstetrical 
Clinique  will  be  held  weekly  by  the.  Professors  of  these  departments.  Obstetrical  cases 
and  subjects  for  dissection  are  abundantly  furnished  for  the  students. 

l^ZSSS, — Matriculation,  $5.  Demonstrator's  Ticket,  $5.  The  full  course,  $105. 
For  the  final  examination,  $30. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  the  age  of  21  years.  He  must  have  studied 
medicine  under  a  respectable  practitioner  for  tiiree  years.  He  must  have  attended  two 
full  Courses  of  Lectures,  of  which  one  must  have  been  in  this  College,  and  he  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Faculty  a  thesis,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  some  Medical  or  Surgical  subject 

By  the  charter  of  the  Institution  a  Graduate  of  this  School  can  practice  bis  profession 
in  any  part  of  the  State  without  being  subject  to  the  annoyanoe  of  examinations  from 
Medical  Societies.  R.  OGDEN  DOREAfUS, 

Dean  of  the  t'aadty. 
New  York  Medical  College^  7 

•\t  Thirteenth  Street^  near  Broadway.  > 
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The  communieations  of  Drs.  Parkman,  Squibb,  Kelly,  Cock,  and  Garrison 
shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Other  papers  have  been  received  and  are  under  consideration. 

The  following  works  have  been  received : — 

Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  during  the  years  1841-42  ; 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Fever  which  led  to  its  abrupt  termination.  By 
James  Ormiston  McWilliam,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  II.  M.  S.  Albert,  and  Senior 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Expedition.  With  plates.  London,  1843.  (From  the 
Author.) 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Eclair ;  and  of  the  Epidemic  which 
broke  out  in  the  said  vessel.  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  command 
of  her  Majesty,  in  pursuance  to  their  Address  of  the  23d  of  Jan.,  1846.  (From 
Br,  McWilliam.) 

The  Health  of  London,  during  the  six  months  terminating  March  29,  1851. 
By  John  Webster,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     (From  the  Author.) 

History  of  the  Epidemic  of  Cholera  in  Chatham,  Rochester,  and  Strovel,  in 
1849.  By  Thomas  Stratton,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  Member  of  Edinburgh  Clinical 
Society;  Surgeon  Royal  Navy.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Burnett,  M.  D,,  Med. 
Direct.  Navy.    Edinburgh,  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.  Third  edition,  with  321  wood  engravings.  Phila.: 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Surgical  Anatomy.  By  Joseph  Maclise,  Surgeon.  With  coloured  plates. 
Phila. :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851.    Pai*t  IV.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  including  the 
Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Walter  Hatle  Walshe,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  in  University 
College,  London.    Phila.:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Special  Anatomy  and  Histology.  By  Wm.  E.  Horner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  thfe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  Eighth  edition,  illus- 
trated with  anatomical  figures,  in  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  1851.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Hand-books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Diontsius  Labd- 
NER,  D.  C,  &c.  &c.  First  Course:  Mechanics — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics — 
Pneumatics — Sound — Optics.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  400  engravings  on 
wood.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851.  (From  the  Publishers.) 
.  The  Geological  Observer.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851. 

The  Laws  of  Health,  in  relation  to  Mind  and  Body.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  By  Lionel  John  Beale,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1851.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Transactions  of  the  New^York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Instituted  1847. 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  Printed  for  the  Academy.  New  York,  1851.  (From  the  Aca- 
demy.) 

M6moires  sur  la  Digitaline.  Par  MM.  Homolle  et  Qpevenne.  Rapports  faits 
k  rAcad6mie  Nationale  de  MMecine  le  8  Janvier,  1850,  et  le  4  Fevrier,  1851. 
Commissaires  MM.  Rayer,  Soubeiran  et  Bouillaud  Rapporteur.    Paris,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Committee  [of  the  Legislature  of  New  York]  on  Medical 
Societies  and  Colleges,  on  petition  of  Dr.  Wm.  Turner,  for  penal  enactments 
against  bleeding.     (From  Dr.  Tuthill.) 

The  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  and  Transactions  of  the  New  Jersey 
Medieal  Society.    Edited  by  Joseph  Parsish,  M.  D.    July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  X85L 
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Report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  on  the  Meteorology,  Yital 
Statistics,  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  E.  H.  Barton,  M.  D. 
With  an  Appendix,  showing  the  Experience  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  in 
Louisiana.    By  H.  G.  Heartt.    New  Orleans,  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Histories  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  including  the  Manuscript  Annals  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians  from  1682  to  1749,  with  the  editor's  plan  of  Medical  Reform. 
Reprinted  from  the  London  Medical  Examiner  and  one  Faculty  Journal. 
(From  the  Author.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  Second 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  Fairfield,  May  7th,  1851.    Keokuk,  1851. 

Proceedings  of  the  22d  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee, 
held  at  Murfreesborough,  April,  1851.    Murfreesborough,  1851. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
at  its  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Atlanta,  on  the  9th  of  April,  l&l. 
Savannah,  1851. 

Reports  of  the  President  and  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Maryland  Hos- 
pital [for  the  Insane]  for  the  year  1850.  Baltimore,  1850.  (From  Dr.  John 
Fonerden.) 

An  Address  on  Medical  Jurisprudence:  its  Claims  to  greater  Regard  from 
the  Student  and  the  Physician.  Delivered  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Masssr 
chusetts  Medical  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting.  May  28th,  1851.  By  David 
Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.    Boston,  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  containing  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  Expediency  of  submitting  certain  Branches  of  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures to  Government  Medical  Inspection.  By  J.  B.  Harrison,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
in  Manchester,  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.,  and  Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.,  &c.  Ninth  edition,  carefully  revised. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Microscopist :  or,  a  Complete  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  for 
Physicians,  Students,  and  all  Lovers  of  Natural  Science ;  with  illustrations. 
By  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1851.  (From 
the  Publishers.) 

Elements  of  General  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  presenting  a  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Knowledge  in  these  Branches  of  Science.  By  David  Craiqib, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  &c.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  revised,  and  improved. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1851.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Outlines  of  General  Pathology.  By  M.  L.  Linton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  St.  Louis  University.  St.  Louis, 
1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Languaj^e,  Law, 
Medicine,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  the  Sciences  generally  in  which  Latin  words 
are  used.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Histoi^  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia:  1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

On  the  Employment  of  Water  in  Surgery.  By  Alphonsb  Auguste  Amussat, 
of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.     Buffalo,  1851.     (From  the  Author.)  j 

A  New  Sign  Language  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Being  a  Thesis  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  presented  and  sustained  before  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  February,  1851.  By  Albert  J.  Meyer.  Buffalo, 
1851.     (From  the  Author.) 

Annual  Circular  of  the  National  Medical  College  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Session  1851-2.    Washington,  1851. 

Annual  Announcement  of  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Ses- 
sion  1851^2.    Chicago,  1851. 

Announcement  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.     Session  1851^2.    Detroit,  1851. 

Medical  Department  of  Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
Announcement  of  the  Course  of  Lectures.    Session  1851-52.  Washington,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
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the  Session  1850-^1,  to  the  Alumni  of  the  School.  By  the  Medical  Eacultt. 
Philadelphia,  1851. 

Annual  Annoancement  and  Circular  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College.  Ses- 
Bion  1851-52.    Memphis,  1851. 

Annual  Announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  for  Ses- 
sion 1851-52.    Montreal,  1851. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Circular  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Washington 
University,  Baltimore.     Session  1851-52.    Baltimore,  1851. 

First  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Nashville.    Nashville,  1851. 

Annual  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Iowa  State  University,  located  in  the  City  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  for  the  Session  of 
1851.    Keokuk,  1851. 

The  following  Journals  have  been  received  in  exchange: — 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    July,  1851. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.    July,  1851. 

The  London  Medical  Gazette.    June,  July,  1851. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.     July,  1851. 

London  Journal  of  Medicine.    Jul^,  August,  1851. 

The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology.  Edited  by 
Forbes  Winslow,  M.  D.    July,  1851. 

Dublin  Medical  Press.    July,  August*  September,  1851. 

Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Joint  editors  Wm.  H.  Ranking, 
M.  D.,  Norwich,  and  J.  H.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Worcester.     June,  July,  August,  1851. 

Medical  Times.    July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rank- 
ing^ M.  D.,  Cantab.    Vol.  XIII.    January  to  June,  1851. 

The  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences:  being  a  Practical  and 
Analytical  Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  principal  British  and  Continental  Medi- 
cal Works,  published  during  the  preceding  six  months ;  together  with  a  Series  of 
Critical  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during 
the  same  period.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rankinq,  M.  D.,  Cantab.  Assisted  by 
W.  A.  Guy,  M.  D.,  George  Day,  M.  D.,  Henry  Ancell,  M.  D.,  and  W.  Kirkes, 
M.\D.  January  to  June,  1851.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1851. 
(From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Retrospect  of  M^edicine ;  being  a  half-yearly  Journal,  containing  a  Retro- 
spective View  of  every  Discovery  and  Practical  Improvement  in  the  Medical 
Sciences.    Edited  by  W .  Braithwaite,  Lect.  on  Obst.  Med.    Jan.,  June,  1851. 

British  American  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Edited  by  Archibald 
Hall,  M.  D.    July,  1851. 

The  American  tfoumal  of  Pharmacy.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  Wm.  Proctor,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macv,P.  C.  P.    July,  185L 

The  Medical  Examiner.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  John  B.  Biddle, 
M.  D.    July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette.  Edited  by  P.  C .  Gooch,  M.  D. 
July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  A.  Hester,  M.  D.,  Editor 
and  Proprietor.    July,  1851. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Published  by  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum.    Utica:  July,  1851. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  Edited  by 
S.  S.  Purple,  M.  D.    July,  September,  1851. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  July,  August, 
September,  1851. 

The  New  York  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  C.  D.  Gris- 
VOLD,  M.  D.    July,  August,  1851. 

The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review.  Edited  and  published  by  D. 
J.  Cain,  M.  D.  and  F.  Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D.    July,  September,  1851. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.   Conducted  by  Prof.  B.  Sillim an, 
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B.  SiiL»AK«  Jr.,  and  Jas.  D.  Baka  ;  and  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.    July,  September,  1851. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  Edited  by  Chapin  A.  Habris, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  and  Alfred  A.  Blandy,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.    July,  1851.  ^ 

Nordamericanischer  Monatsbericht  flir  Natur-und  Heilkunde.  Bedigirt  Ton 
Dr.  W.  Keller  and  Dr.  H.  Tiedemann,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Herzka,  in 
New  York.    July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Tandbli;., 
M.  D.,  and  T.  S.  Bell,  M.  D.    July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter.  Edited  by  L.  M.  Lattsok,  M.D. 
and  GrEO.  Mendenhall,  M.  D.    July,  August,  September,  1851. 

The  Western  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Sanford,  M.  D., 
and  S.  G.  Armor,  M.  D.    June,  July,  August,  1851. 

St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  Drs.  Linton,  Moore, 
M'Pheeters.  and  Johnson.    July,  August,  1851. 

The  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  John  Eyans, 
M.D.    July,  185L 

Northern  Lancet.  Edited  by  Drs.  H.  Nelson,  and  F.  J.  D'Ayiqnon.  Au- 
gust, September,  1851.  * 

The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  B.  L.  Howard,  M.  D. 
July,  1851. 

Transylvania  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  H.  M.  Buir 
LiTT,  M.  D.,  and  B.  J.  Bafhael,  M.  D.     September,  1851. 


Communications  intended  for  publication,  and  Books  for  Review,  should  be  Bent,yree 
ofexpeme^  directed  to  Isaac  Hats,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  care  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.  Parcels  directed  as  above,  and 
sent  (carriage  paid)  under  cover,  to  John  Miller,  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Grarden,  London; 
or  to  John  Wiley,  or  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York;  or  W.  D.  Ticknor,  Boston;  or  M.  Hector 
Bossange,  Lib.  quai  Voltaire,  No.  11,  Paris^  will  reach  us  safely  and  without  delay.  We 
particularly  request  the  attention  of  our  foreign  correspondents  to  the  above,  as  we  are 
often  subjected  to  unnecessary  expense  for  postage  and  carriage. 

All  remittances  of  money,  and  letters  on  the  htisiruss  of  the  Journal,  should  be  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea. 

{^  The  advertisement-sheet  belongs  to  the  business  department  of  the  Journal,  and 
all  communications  for  it  should  be  made  to  the  publishers. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Pathology  of  Epidemic  Dysentery.    By  Charles  Frick, 
of  Baltimore;  Maryland. 

All  authors  heretofore  who  have  written  of  dysentery^  have  shown  a 
marked  difference  to  exist  between  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs 
sporadically,  and  when  its  visitations  assume  an  epidemic  character.  But  both 
these  varieties  have  been  described  as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  greater  intensity  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  epidemic  form  is  supposed  to  depend  on  some 
particular  and  inexplicable  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  That  dysentery  is 
an  inflammation  we  do  not  attempt  to  deny,  but  for  reasons  that  will  be  presently 
adduced  we  are  convinced  that  when  it  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  many  cases 
occur  in  which  there  is  a  period  varying  from  seven  to  ten  days  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  when  most  of  the  so  called  symptoms  of  dysentery  are  present, 
when  no  true  inflammation  can  be  said  to  exist,  and  when  the  disease  is  par- 
ticularly amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of 
more  able  pathologists  to  a  point  which  we  cannot  but  think  of  decided  prac- 
tical importance,  we  have  ventured  the  following  remarks  for  your  valuable 
journal.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  glance  at  the  symptoms  that  these  two  va- 
rieties present.  The  cases  that  occur  sporadically  we  find  make  their  appear- 
ance at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  particularly  when  those  substances 
are  used  as  diet  whose  immediate  effect  is  to  produce  irritation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  They  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  and  often- 
times obstinate  constipation  seems  to  be  the  immediate  exciting  cause.  But 
in  a  short  time  violent  tenesmus  ensues  with  frequent  calls  to  stool,  and  the 
discharges  are  found  to  consist  of  tenacious  bloody  mucus,  inoffensive  to  the 
smell,  and  each  operation  varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  in 
No.  XLIV.— Oct.,  1861.  21 
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qoantitj.  In  an  indiyidnal  in  ordinary  healthy  decided  evidences  of  prostra- 
tion do  not  make  their  appearance  until  ten  days  or  two  weeks  have  elapsed; 
unless  the  frequency  of  the  discharges  be  very  great;  and  the  patient  during 
the  whole  time  complains  of  more  or  less  pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  in  the  left  iliac  region.  From  the  very  commencement  there  is  a 
full  strong  pulsO;  hot  skin,  with  other  evidences  of  febrile  action,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  severity  of  the  disease  has  produced  exhaustion  in  the  vital  powers, 
or  convalescence  is  about  to  be  established,  that  these  symptoms  subside.  The 
mortality  among  these  cases  is  not  very  great,  and  they  are  always  benefited 
by  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment,  such  as  bloodletting,  local  or  general, 
saline  aperients,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  epidemics  of  dysentery,  as  is  well  known,  differ 
widely  from  the  symptoms  we  have  just  detailed.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  a  patient  presents  himself  complaining  of  diarrhoea,  the  stools 
if  examined  are  found  to  be  of  a  light  colour,  more  or  less  inclining  to  ash, 
and  if  kept  a  short  time,  bubbles  of  air  are  found  escaping  from  the  sur- 
&ce.  Now,  if  the  vessel  containing  the  discharge  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  air,  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  one  watch  glass  and  lime 
water  in  another,  which  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  covering  the  whole 
with  a  bell  glass,  in  a  short  time  the  black  sulphuret  of  lead  and  carbonate  of 
lime  will  be  deposited,  thus  evidencing  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  fecal  discharge.  This  result 
will  occasionally  take  place  in  the  stools  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  but  to  a  much 
less  degree.  In  the  patients  thus  applying  for  treatment  one  prominent 
symptom  is  particularly  observable,  that  is,  the  prostration  of  strength,  which 
is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  discharges. 
This  diarrhoea  may  pass  off  without  interference,  may  be  relieved  by  treatment, 
or  be  followed  by  and  alternated  with  the  characteristic  stools  of  dysentery, 
and  in  the  variety  of  the  disease  we  are  now  describing,  it  will  be  found  on 
inquiry  that  few  cases  occur  which  have  not  been  preceded,  or  are  not  accom- 
panied by  discharges  having  somewhat  this  character.  And  here  we  would 
remark  that  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  in  the  stools,  which  in  sporadic  cases 
is  always  an  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition,  is  by  no 
means  a  symptom  of  the  same  importance,  for  stools  having  this  character  will 
often  be  found  to  altematewith  discharges  consisting  almost  entirely  of  bloody 
mucus  for  days.  Tenesmus,  although  usually  present,  is  not  a  symptom  of  the 
same  intensity  as  in  the  other  form,  and  the  pain,  instead  of  being  referred  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  is  described  as  being  more  of  a  colicky  character,  and 
usually  precedes  by  a  short  period  the  desire  of  going  to  stool.  The  discharges 
consisting  of  an  admixture  of  blood  and  mucus  with  numerous  epithelium 
scales  as  ascertained  by  the  microscope,  are  in  general  much  less  frequent,  and 
larger  in  quantity,  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  ofibentimes  contain  more  or  less 
of  the  ash  coloured  discharge  noticed  above.  As  the  disease  advances  they 
become  more  fluid,  resembling  in  many  instances  ordinary  flesh  washings,  or 
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better  still  the  water  in  whicli  bones  and  flesh  haye  been  macerating  for  some 
days  in  the  dissecting-room.  Febrile  symptoms  of  a  sthenic  character  we  have 
never  seen;  on  the  contrary^  as  in  the  diarrhoea  just  spoken  of,  from  the  very 
first  the  prostration  of  strength  is  extreme,  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the 
frequency  and  amount  of  discharges,  the  skin  is  cold  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration,  the  expression  of  face  becomes  anxious,  and  the  pulse 
is  weak  and  depressed.  The- results  of  treatment  also  contrast  strongly  with 
the  other  variety.  Bloodletting,  either  local  or  general,  is  decidedly  injurious, 
by  adding  to  the  prostration  which  is  already  too  great,  and  saline  purgatives 
increase  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  stools  without  altering  their  cha- 
racter, both  of  which  remedies,  as  is  well  known,  are  in  sporadic  cases  of 
dysentery  of  the  utmost  importance.  Preparations  of  mercury  are  equally 
useless,  for  however  valuable  this  medicine  may  be  in  cases  occurring  sporadic- 
ally, the  weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  against  its  use  when  the  disease  is  of 
an  epidemic  type.  Dr.  James  Johnson  and  Mr.  Annesley,  whose  experience 
was  derived  from  the  dysentery  as  it  appears  in  the  East  Indies,  speak  most 
decidedly  of  the  efficacy  of  calomel,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Ballinghall, 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  on  the  Ragoon  expedition  writes  "that  mercury  only  exaspe^ 
rated  all  the  symptoms  of  dysentery,"  Dr.  Frank  and  Sir  James  Macgrigor 
are  all  of  the  other  opinion,  and  in  this  they  are  supported,  we  think,  by  most 
practitioners  of  any  note  at  the  present  day. 

If  we  consider  attentively  the  collection  of  symptoms  we  have  previously 
detailed,  and  note  the  very  great  mortality  attendant  upon  them,  even  in  the 
first  few  days,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  death 
is  not  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  severity  of  the  local  disturbance  is  inade- 
quate to  produce  a  fatal  result,  and  the  idea  constantly  intrudes  itself,  that 
some  morbid  poison  in  addition  to  'the  local  disease  has  an  agency  in  produc- 
ing the  extreme  prostration  and  subsequent  fatal  termination.  But  this  idea 
has  some  fisu^ts  to  substantiate  it,  and  is  in  reality  deduced  from  the  facts 
themselves.  In  the  fall  of  1849  we  examined  the  bodies  of  five  convicts  in 
the  Maryland  penitentiary  who  had  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  having  the  symptoms  described  above.  In  no  one  did  we  find  de- 
cided evidences  of  inflammatory  action.  The  rectum  and  lower  part  of  the 
colon  were  ramified  throughout  with  arborescent  injection,  and  the  shreds  of 
mucous  membrane,  when  drawn  off  by  the  forceps,  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
lines  in  length.  But  in  no  case  was  there  either  ulceration  or  sloughs,  although 
the  membrane  throughout  was  more  deeply  coloured  of  a  black  or  blackish- 
green  than  is  observed  in  a  healthy  individual.  The  follicles  also  were  much  ^ 
enlarged.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  sporadic- 
ally, and  ending  fatally,  we  have  always  found  a  local  lesion  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce death. 

The  causes  that  produce  these  varieties  differ  equally.  Isolated  cases  can 
be  explained  by  the  individual  having  been  subjected  to  exposure,  such  as 
wet  feet,  a  sudden  check  to  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  or  more  commonly  still 
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to  errors  in  diet.  But  in  the  epidemio  yarietj  no  such  distinct  causes  are  ne- 
cessary, although  errors  in  diet,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  increase  the 
tendency  to  an  attack.  In  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  where  nearly  the  same 
hody  of  men  are  always  confined,  no  case  of  disease  of  this  character  is  likely 
to  be  passed  over  unobserved;  and  having  kept,  during  the  past  and  present 
summer,  the  correct  range  of  the  thermometer  with  the  daily  number  of  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  dysentery  subjected  to  treatment,  we  are 
enabled  to  show  that  the  correspondence  between  the  two  is  very  exact.  In 
other  words,  taking  the  range  of  the  thermometer  to  be  between  78°  and  95®, 
we  have  found  the  cases  to  increase  and  decrease  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  temperature.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  result  occurred  in  individuals  subjected  almost  day  by  day  to  the 
same  articles  of  diet.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  no  new  fact,  for  the 
correspondence  just  detailed  has,  doubtless,  been  observed  numberless  times 
by  different  pathologists.  StoU,  who  makes  the  most  decided  difference  be- 
tween dysentery  as  it  occurs  in  the  summer,  and  at  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
thinks  the  principal  cause  for  this  difference  to  be  the  high  temperature  that 
then  prevails,  but  he  explains  the.  effects  by  supposing  a  sudden  check  to  the 
perspiration  to  occur,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  internal  membrane  be- 
comes congested  and  subsequently  inflamed.  The  deduction  that  seems  to 
us  naturally  to  occur  from  it  is,  that  the  starting  point  of  the  morbid  changes 
that  occur  in  the  disease,  is  to  be  found  in  some  effect  produced  by  excessive 
heat,  or,  in  other  words,  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  changes  the  food  undergoes  in  digestion. 
It  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  supplied  with  gastric  juice,  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions ;  its  nutritive  part  separated  from  the  excrementitious  portion,  which 
is  passed  off  through  the  rectum  and  colon.*  If  all  these  secretions  are  supplied 
in  due  proportion,  and  the  food  remains  the  requisite  time  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  no  fat  globules  can  be  distinguished,  all  this  substance  having  under- 
gone digestion  Jby  the  addition  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  nor  do  we  ever 
discover  anything  resembling  fermentation  taking  place,  for  this  process  is 
effectually  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  bile,  as  Bernard's  recent  experi- 
ments have  proved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  portion  of  food  consist- 
ing of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  particularly  those  containing  much  sugar 
or  veg^able  acid,  and  subject  it  for  some  hours  to  the  combined  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  we  will  find  nearly  the  same  result  occurring,  as  if  the 
meal  had  been  plaeed  in  the  stomach,  and  the  ordinary  healthy  secretions 
withdrawn;  that  is,  we  should  find  the  food  undergoing  decomposition,  nu- 
merous organic  acids  produced  as  a  result  of  this  decomposition,  and  large 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberated.  A  principal  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  owing  to  impure  air  derived  from  the 
patient's  own  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  generated  in  the  holds  of  vessels, 
hospitals,  camps,  and  all  those  places  where  large  bodies  of  men  are  collected 
together,  or  where  their  excrements  are  allowed  to  remain.    Moreover  we  are 
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aware  how  common  diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains  are  in  those  students  who 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  dissecting-room^  where  animal  decomposition 
is  taking  place.  But  we  deduce  from  the  facts  just  stated  that  the  symptoms 
previously  detailed  are  produced  by  the  effects  of  some  one  of  these  morbid 
poisons  being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  from  its  known  e£Pects  upon  the  human  frame,  it  would  seem  that 
this  agency  might  be  attributed  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  is  not  in  reality  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  for  after  all  it  is  but  an 
effect  of  a  cause  still  further  removed.  If  we  look  upon  some  element  of  this 
character  as  the  cause  of  the  condition  which  produces  the  morbid  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  this  element, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  biliary  and  other 
secretions,  we  are  forced  to  look  for  the  starting  point  of  the  disease  in  the 
abolition  or  perversion  of  some  power  which  controls  these  secretions.  We 
have  shown,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dysentery,  how 
little  power  those  remedies,  whose  admitted  action  is  to  produce  increased 
biliary  secretion,  have  over  the  disease.  By  forcing  the  liver  to  secrete 
more  bile,  a  temporary  benefit  may  be  experienced,  but  it  must  be  temporary 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  which  first  produced  diminished  secretion  of  this 
organ  is  still  in  existence.  We  have  stated  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature 
in  increasing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  cases,  independent  of  irritating 
articles  of  food,  and  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any  writer  on  the  causes  of 
epidemic  dysentery,  how  great  an  influence  in  producing  the  disease  may  be 
ascribed  to  causes  which  depress  the  vital  powers,  whether  they  be  physical  or 
mental,  such  as  fatigue,  forced  marches,  the  moral  effect  of  a  defeat  in  armies, 
&c.  And  we  are  aware,  that  although  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  se- 
cretions is,  in  most  cases,  a  chemical  one,  yet  for  their  proper  elimination  how 
much  is  due  to  a  requisite  supply  of  nervous  energy,  so  that  when  the  lattep 
is  much  depressed,  secretion  takes  place  in  a  much  diminished  quantity.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  constantly  observed  in  many  cases  of  so-called  cholera 
morbus.  For  instance,  an  individual,  during  the  summer  season,  is  in  the 
habit  of  taking,  day  by  day,  nearly  the  same  articles  of  food  and  in  the  same 
quantity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  disturbance  is  produced,  diges- 
tion is  performed  properly,  and  no  inconvenience  is  experienced.  But,  let 
anything  occur  by  which  the  nervous  system  becomes  much  debilitated,  whe- 
ther it  be  excessive  bodily  fatigue  or  mental  depression,  and  we  find  in  a  short 
time  that  the  same  articles  of  food,  which  previously  produced  no  disturbance, 
are  rejected,  almost  undigested,^  by  vomiting  and  purging.  The  explanation 
is,  that  as  a  consequence  of  nervous  exhaustion,  secretion  does  not  take  place, 
and  the  undigested  food  produces  such  decided  irritation  that  nature  endeavours 
to  relieve  the  cause  by  ridding  the  patient  of  the  effects,  and  we  all  recognize 
this  principle  in  our  treatment,  first  by  advising  our  patients  to  abstain  from 
food  after  being  subjected  to  those  causes  which  tend  to  produce  this  depres- 
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sion,  and  secondly  in  relying  principally  npon  the  use  of  stimulants  when  the 
disease  itself  is  declared. 

Having  advanced  so  far  and  ascertained  that  in  certain  cases  of  dysentery, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  primary  cause  in  depression  of  nervous  energy,  we 
will  briefly  detail  the  facts  which  led  to  these  speculations,  and  endeavour  to 
offer  some  suggestions  for  treatment  which  we  are  assured  rest  on  a  broader 
foundation  than  mere  theory. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  during  which  dysentery  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
and  was  very  fatal,  we  were  called  to  a  man  who  had  had  the  disease  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  weak  that  his  stools 
were  passed  in  bed,  and  they  varied  in  number  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  They  resembled  in  appearance  ordinary  flesh  washings, 
and  their  odour  was  so  offensive  that  his  room  was  almost  intolerable.  This 
man  was  in  such  a  condition  of  life  that  he  had  commanded  the  best  medical 
treatment,  and  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  his 
room  had  been  observed.  Thinking  the  patient's  condition  hopeless,  but  fear- 
ing that  this  state  of  things  mights  produce  disease  in  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  supposing  that  the  offensive  odour  was  produced 
by  decomposition  within  the  alimentary  canal,  it  occurred  to  us  to  administer 
something  that  would  prevent  this  decomposition  and  render  the  discharges 
less  deleterious.  We  accordingly  ordered  naphtha  and  charcoal,  the  first  from 
its  known  properties  of  preventing  decomposition,  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  absorbing  the  different  gases  as  they  were  liberated.  To  our  surprise  the 
next  day  the  stools  had  not  only  lost  all  their  offensive  odour,  but  contained 
some  slight  evidences  of  fecal  matter.  In  a  few  days  they  were  almost  natural, 
and  although  no  other  remedy  was  administered,  they  continued  so  until  con- 
valescence, which  owing  to  his  excessive  debility  was  much  protracted,  was 
fairly  established.  The  remarkable  recovery  of  this  man,  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  popular  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  powdered  charcoal  and  burnt  rice  in  dysentery, 
which  I  had  heard  advanced  frequently,  but  had  never  attached  much  import- 
ance to,  and  I  was  inclined  to  give  it  a  further  trial.  Abundant  opportunities 
were  presented,  both  in  private  practice  and  at  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  but 
as  no  exact  record  was  preserved  until  this  summer,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
those  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  since  the  first 
day  of  June,  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  During  that  time  forty-six  caaes  have 
been  treated,  thirty-one  having  occurred  since  the  first  day  of  July,  a  period 
of  three  weeks.  No  one  of  these  cases  has  been  fatal,  and  the  most  marked 
difference  has  been  observed  in  the  symptoms  of  the  different  varieties,  the 
two  extremes  having  been  well  marked,  but  the  intermediate  cases  being  more 
unsatisfactory.  Kochelle  salts  followed  by  pills  composed  of  strychnine,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  morphia  were  administered  to  twenty-one  of  these 
forty-six  cases.  In  thirteen  the  effect  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  duration 
of  the  disease  varying  from  twelve  hours  to  three  days.  Five  of  the  nine 
who  were  not  benefited  were  made  decidedly  worse,  the  mucous  and  bloody 
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discharges  increasing  in  qtiantitj  and  frequency,  while  in  the  other  four,  during 
the  administration  of  the  salts  loose  feculent  discharges  were  produced,  but 
they  immediately  became  dysenteric  on  its  discontinuance.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  treated  with  charcoal  and  naphtha,  and  in  four  of  the  five  first 
mentioned  the  beneficial  result  was  very  decided,  in  the  other  the  effect  was 
negative.  In  twenty  of  the  forty-six  cases,  charcoal  and  naphtha  suspended  in 
cinnamon  water  was  given  from  the  first.  In  fourteen  of  these  the  beneficial 
result  was  most  decided,  in  two  or  three  instances  but  one  unhealthy  stool 
being  discharged  after  the  first  dose  of  the  remedy.  In  the  whole  fourteen 
the  stools  became  natural  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  In  four  of  the 
six  others,  the  discharges  became  increased  in  quantity  and.  frequency  after  a 
few  doses  of  the  charcoal  and  naphtha.  Kochelle  salts  was  then  administered, 
and  the  almost  immediate  benefit  in  three  of  the  four  cases  was  very  apparent. 
Every  case  not  benefited  by  either  of  these  modes  of  treatment  we  found 
exceedingly  obstinate,  and  convalescence  was  delayed  much  beyond  the  usual 
time.  Although  our  experience  out  of  doors  is  not  thus  reducible  to  numbers, 
we  can  state  that  very  nearly  the  same  results  have  occurred,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  cases  to  be  benefited  by  charcoal  and  naphtha  were  not  so  numerous. 
Even  in  this  small  record  of  cases  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed may,  we  think,  be  perceived,  but  we  are  vrilling  to  admit  that  many 
and  opposite  modes  of  treatment  might  have  restored  the  patient  to  health. 
Our  object  was,  after  having  contrasted  the  symptoms  &nd  post-mortem  appear- 
ances of  dysentery  as  it  makes  its  appearance  under  different  conditions,  and 
speculated  upon  the  cause  of  this  difference,  to  show  that  it  was  equally 
marked  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  varieties.  It  is  true  that  in  all  local 
inflammations  a  marked  difference  is  observable  between  the  cases  of  disease 
that  occur  sporadically,  and  when  they  assume  an  epidemic  type.  We  are 
well  aware  that  bloodletting,  which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  safety  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia  when  it  occurs  sporadically,  is  absolutely  injurious  in 
some  epidemics  of  this  disease;  but  if  a  fatal  result  should  ensue,  decided 
evidences  of  inflammation  will  be  found  in  both.  That  such  is  not  always 
the  case  in  dysentery,  at  least  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  we  have 
already  shown,  nor  indeed  has  it  ever  been  denied  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Grisolle,  in  his  "  Pathologie  Interney*  describes  dysentery  as  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  colics  more  or  less  severe,  by  a  frequent  and  almost  constant  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  and  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  mucus  or 
reddish  serum.  In  speaking  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  he  says,  in  the 
bodies  of  those  persons  who  die  in  the  first  days  of  acute  dysentery,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  small  intestine, 
is  somewhat  reddened,  thickened  and  rather  more  friable  than  usual.  The 
follicles  of  the  colon  are  increased  in  size  and  their  orifice  is  marked  by  a 
black  point,  and  in  addition  to  these  changes  the  intestinal  walls  are  found  to 
be  more  or  less  oedematous.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  when  the  disease 
is  further  advanced,  ulceration  makes  its  appearance.    Twining  and  Sir  James 
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Macgrigor,  on  the  contrary,  in  detuling  the  pod-moHem  ii]^»earanoes  of  dysen- 
tery as  observed  by  them  m  the  Peninsula  and  the  East  Indies,  state  that  in 
every  case  examined,  large  and  extensive  ulceration  was  found  to  exist.  This 
is  readily  explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  cases  did  not  prove  f&tal  until  eight 
or  ten  days  afler  the  commencement,  or  that  the  disease  advanced  with  a  ra- 
pidity to  which  in  this  latitude  we  are  unaccustomed.  Their  results  cannoty 
however,  disprove  that  there  is  a  stage,  be  its  duration  longer  or  shorter,  which 
in  ^  majority  of  cases  readily  yields  to  treatment,  and  if  the  cause  be  analo- 
gous or  identical  to  what  I  have  suggested  the  proper  mode  of  treatment 
must  occur  to  every  sound  thinking  man. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  call  your  attention  to  the  very  marked  similarity 
between  the  disease  so  fatal  among  children  during  the  summer  months,  called 
cholera  infantum,  and  the  variety  of  dysentery  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
Cholera  infantum  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  cities,  or  where  large  numbers 
of  children  are  crowded  together.  The  number  of  cases  bears  a  very  exact 
ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  temperature,  and  the  child's  strength  is  prostrated 
out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
which  at  first  consist  either  of  undigested  food,  or  light-coloured  or  greenish 
discharges.  These  continue  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  should  the 
child  die,  no  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  revealed  be- 
yond a  slight  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  enlargement  of  the  fol- 
licles, principally  of  the  small  intestine.  If,  however,  the  disease  is  further 
advanced,  the  character  of  the  stools  become  changed,  mucus  and  blood  are 
occasionally  observable,  and  the  greenish  discharges  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  contain  altered  blood,  are  more  constant.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  these  cases  shows  that  the  follicles  have  become  reddened  as 
well  as  enlarged,  many  of  them  are  ulcerated,  and  occasionally  the  mucous 
membrane  itself  has  undergone  the  same  change.  In  the  treatment,  many 
practitioners  maintain  that  small  doses  of  calomel  exert  the  most  decided  be- 
neficial effect;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  opposed  to  this  mode 
of  treatment,  most  physicians  counselling  almost  entire  abstinence  from  drugs, 
and  in  their  place  advise  close  attention  to  those  means  which  act  by  impart- 
ing tone  and  vigour  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  cold  baths,  removal  to  the 
country,  or  sea  air,  port  wine,  &c.,  and  to  these  means  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas 
Buckler,  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  small  doses 
of  charcoal  with  most  decided  benefit.  Our  weekly  tables  of  mortality  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn,  exhibit  a  very  great  correspondence  between  the 
deaths  produced  by  this  disease,  and  those  occasioned  by  dysentery;  and  this 
we  can  readily  realize  when  we  consider  that  the  producing  causes  of  both  are 
almost  identical.  The  effects  are  found  to  differ  principally  from  the  differ- 
ence of  constitution  that  exists  between  children  and  adults. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  intruded  upon  your  readers  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  their  attention  to  a  certain  form  of  dysentery  at  a  pe- 
riod when  remedial  measures  may  be  of  avail.     We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
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charcoal  and  oaphiha  suggested  by  us,  will  prove  of  as  mueh  importanoe  as 
Home  other  remedies  administered  for  the  same  end;  for,  even  admitting  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  plays  the  decided  part  we  have  suggested ;  common 
alum,  or  better  still,  chloride  of  alumina  will  be  found  to  answer  a  much  bet- 
ter purpose.  And  in  reality  we  are  but  then  treating  the  effects  of  a  cause 
which  has  been  or  is  still  in  existence. 

As  it  DOW  stands,  the  treatment  of  epidemic  dysentery  is  absolutely  nega- 
tive, if  not  decidedly  injurious.  Dr.  Robert  Williams  in  vol.  iii  page  663, 
has  collected  and  recorded  the  results  of  upwards  of  32,000  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  mortality  averages  as  much  as  one  in  every  nineteen  cases. 
And  in  the  dysentery  which  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  in  1828,  Dr.  Christison 
considers  the  mortality  in  eighty  cases  to  have  been  one  in  four.  In  the  mi- 
litary hospitals  also  at  Namur  in  1831,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven  cases, 
twenty-six  died,  or  one  in  four.  These  cases  could  scarcely  have  done  worse 
had  all  remedial  means  been  omitted,  and  the  cure  trusted  to  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature. 

It  may  be  objected  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  could  not  produce  symptoms 
of  such  importance,  because  it  is  well  known  that  quantities  of  it  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  many  mineral  waters  without  unpleasant  consequences, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  quantity  of  this  gas  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water  is  exceediugly  small, 
and  it,  in  all  probability,  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  chlorine  of  the  common 
salt  almost  always  present;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
be  given  off  as  we  suggest  it  may  be,  it  is  liberated  at  a  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  far  removed  from  any  such  influence. 

Baltimore,  July  24,  1851. 


Art.  n. —  Oases  of  Amputation,  By  Jno.  Fred.  May,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  National  Medical  College  of  Washington,  and  one  of  the 
Surgeons  to  the  Washington  Infirmary.     (With  a  wood-cut.) 

Case  I.  Scrofulous  Degeneration  of  Femur, — Amputation  at  the  Hip- 
Joint, — In  the  early  part  of  November,  1850,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, of  this  city,  to  visit  Eichard  Eaton,  who,  he  informed  me,  had  been 
bedridden  for  many  months,  from  disease  of  the  os  femoris  and  knee-joint. 
After  examining  the  limb,  I  advised  that  he  should  be  removed  to  the  Wash- 
ington Infirmary,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  amputated,  to  which  he  con- 
sented, and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  case : — 

Eichard  Eaton,  aged  37,  fisherman,  entered  the  Washington  Infirmary  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1850. 
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In  August,  1847,  while  on  a  fishing  excursion  down  the  river,  discovered 
a  small  lump  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  below  the  right  knee.  The  swelling 
was  accompanied  with  much  pain,  and  continued  to  increase,  until  the  entire 
joint  and  contiguous  parts  of  the  thigh  were  very  much  enlarged. 

In  March,  1850,  it  suppurated,  and  discharged  very  freely,  which  gave  him 
some  slight  relief,  but  in  the  month  of  May  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  his  bed,  from  which  he  has  not  arisen  since  that  period.  At  this  time 
there  are  as  many  as  four  deep  sinuses  extending  down  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  and  opening  by  fungoid  orifices  on  the  thigh. 

The  thigh  is  throughout  enormously  enlarged,  to  at  least  tvnce  its  natural 
size,  and  is  oedematous  up  to  the  groin,  and  very  much  inflamed  in  its  middle 
and  superior  portion. 

The  knee-joint  has  long  since  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  foot  falls  on  either  side,  unless  supported.  The  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  different  sinuses  and  the  joint  is  very  great  (at  a  moderate  com- 
putation at  least  half  a  pint  a  day),  and  the  part  presents  a  most  disgusting 
aspect,  from  the  free  generation  of  maggots  in  the  limb  and  joint.  His  pulse 
is  now  106.  He  has  burning  in  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  regularly,  as 
evening  approaches.  He  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  in  July  last,  which  was 
very  severe,  and  lasted  fourteen  days.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  been 
troubled  with  it.  His  digestive  organs  are  now  in  a  tolerably  good  condition, 
notwithstanding  that  he  takes  from  three  to  six  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum 
every  night,  before  he  can  get  any  rest. 

With  the  exception  of  the  diseased  limb,  his  whole  frame  is  very  much 
emaciated,  and  in  appearance  he  is  anaemic. 

He  has  a  bedsore  over  the  sacrum,  about  ns  large  as  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece,  deep,  and  for  several  inches  around  it  the  integument  presents  an 
angry  and  livid  colour.     In  his  habits  he  has  always  been  temperate. 

A  nutritious  diet  principally  of  animal  food  was  ordered  for  him,  and  the 
following  powder  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  :  R. — Quinise  sulphat.,  am- 
mon.  carb.,'  g.  camph.,  aa  gr.  ij.  M.  To  be  taken  each  time  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  At  night  tinct.  opii  3iij>  to  compose  and  relieve  him. 
I  did  not  of  course  think  it  prudent  to  stop,  although  I  diminished  the  opiate, 
to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  His  stomach  revolting  at  the 
carb.  ammonias  and  camphor,  they  were  discontinued  in  a  few  days,  and  five 
grains  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  given  with  the  quinine  and  brandy. 

The  bedsore  was  dressed  with  the  cerat.  zinci  carb.,  and  pressure  removed 
from  it  by  a  circular  cushion,  and  he  was  placed  on  an  air  bed. 

This  treatment  was  continued  until  the  14th  of  November,  when,  his  con- 
dition having  slightly  improved,  I  decided  on  removing  the  thigh  at  the  hip- 
joint,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1st.  The  soft  parts  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  proper  covering  for  the  bone,  except  in  its  upper  portion,  and  even 
here,  and  as  high  up  as  the  groin,  the  tissues  are  enfeebled  and  oedematous.     . 

2d.  The  shaft  of  the  femur  can  be  detected  in  a  very  diseased  state  high 
up,  and  I  believe  from  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  soft  parts, 
and  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  that  the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
entire  bone  is  involved,  and  my  colleagues  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

The  patient,  aware  that  he  could  live  but  for  a  few  weeks,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  to  the  operation,  though  told  that  he  might,  in  his  debili- 
tated condition,  die  on  the  table. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  presence  of 
the  medical  class  and  a  number  of  professional  gentlemen,  in  the  following 
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way :  The  patient  in  a  state  of  complete  anaesthesia  from  chloric  ether,  was 
brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  laid  on  a  narrow  table,  the  nates  pro- 
jecting well  over  its  edge.  The  artery  was  compressed  by  an  assistant 
with  the  thumb  against  the  pubis.  The  limb  (which  from  its  size  re- 
quired to  be  supported  by  two  assistants)  was  then  slightly  raised,  and  flexed 
upon  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  testicles  being  drawn  well  upwards  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
sound  limb  to  the  opposite  side,  a  long  and  narrow  one-edged  knife  nearly 
twelve  inches  in  the  blade  was  then  introduced,  a  little  above  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  carried  as  near  the  neck  of  the  bone  as  possible,  and  pushed  out 
on  the  opposite  side,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  A  flap  between  six  and  seven  inches  long  was 
now  cut  downwards,  from  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  knife  was  of  course 
passed  much  beneath  the  femoral  vessels,  and  they  were  consequently  not 
divided  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  flap  was  being  cut ;  this  enabled  an  assist- 
ant to  pass  his  hand  into  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  back  of  the  knife, 
and  thus  to  grasp  and  securely  compress  the  femoral  artery  he/ore  it  was 
divided  by  the  passage  of  the  knife  downwards.  This  flap  was  now  raised 
and  drawn  forcibly  upwards  by  the  same  assistant,  the  femoral  artery  being 
still  so  securely  held  by  him  that  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  escaped  from  it  or 
its  branches.  To  prevent  the  fingers  from  slipping,  a  soft  piece  of  rag  was 
held  against  the  cut  surface.  The  thigh  was  now  abducted  and  forcibly  de- 
pressed by  the  two  assistants  having  charge  of  it,  so  as  to  throw  the  head  of 
the  femur  forwards,  and  from  the  acetabulum  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
knife  was  carried  across  the  capsular  ligament,  until  it  was  freely  divided. 
The  head  of  the  bone  now  started  from  the  acetabulum,  the  round  ligament 
was  divided,  the  knife  passed  behind  the  head,  and  a  posterior  flap  cut  a  little 
longer  than  the  anterior.  As  soon  as  the  limb  was  removed,  the  vessels  in 
the  posterior  flap  were  compressed  by  sponges  held  against  them,  until  they 
were  separately  tied.  Ligatures  were  applied  to  them  first,  and  then  the 
femoral,  the  profunda,  and  smaller  branches  in  the  anterior  flap  were  secured. 
Ligatures  were  applied  in  all  to  twelve  arteries. 

Hemorrhage  having  been  completely  arrested,  the  edges  of  the  flaps,  on 
account  of  their  great  size  and  weight,  were  approximated  .by  four  points  of 
the  twisted  suture,  with  broad  adhesive  strips  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  and 
water  dressing  was  applied  over  the  wound. 

Not  more  than  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  in  the  operation. 

The  operation  itself  was  performed  in  half  a  minute ;  and  I  was  most  ably 
assisted  in  it  by  my  colleagues,  Professors  Miller,  Johnston,  and  Stone,  and 
Brs.  Wotherspoon  and  Coolidge  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to  whom  my  thanks  are 
due  for  the  very  important  aid  which  they  rendered  me.* 

The  patient  did  not  evince  the  slightest  consciousness  during  the  operation, 
and  on  being  told,  when  he  awoke,  that  the  limb  was  removed,  he  expressed 
great  surprise.     The  wound  being  dressed,  he  was  removed  to  his  bed,  and 

•  Immediately  after  its  removal  the  bone  was  sawed  through  longitudinally  by  Prof. 
Stone,  and  the  entire  cancellated  structure  extending  through  the  trochanters,  the  neck, 
and  the  head,  was  found  to  be  very  much  softened  (cheesy)  and  filled  with  pus.  The 
external  table  in  this  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  did  not  seem  to  be  much  involved, 
though  below  it  was  much  affected,  but  the  cancellous  portion  was  throughout  a  mass  of 
disease.  The  cartilages  covering  the  head  and  lining  the  acetabulum  were  smooth  and 
healthy  in  appearance.  The  soft  parts  were  infiltrated  with  serum  throughout  the  whole 
limb,  which  continued  to  ooze  from  it  very  freely  for  many  hours  after  its  removal. 
The  muscles  were  pale  and  flabby,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  they  were  blended 
together  and  disorganized. 
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the  simple  water  dressing  was  ordered  to  be  continued,  and  foor  teaspoonsfiil 
of  tinct.  opii  were  dven  to  him  at  about  3i  P.  M.;  this  being  about  the 
usual  quantity  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  before  he  entered  the  In- 
firmary. 8  P.  M.  Pulse  98 ;  not  having  been  composed  by  the  first  dose  of 
laudanum,  5iij  i^ore  were  given. 

November  Ibth,  10  A.  M.  Slept  four  or  five  hours  during  the  night,  and 
feels  better;  spirits  good;  pulse  96;  took  for  breakfast  tea  and  toast,  and  a 
soft  boiled  egg.  Has  been  a  great  smoker  before  and  during  all  his  illness, 
and  asks  to  be  allowed  a  cigar — ^granted ;  at  dinner  chewed  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  beefsteak,  and  took  some  coffee  and  dry  toast;  dry  toast  and  tea  for  supper. 
9  P.  M.  Pulse  104  to  106.  Soft  compresses  soaked  in  warm  water,  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  wound  every  few  hours,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent 
too  rapid  evaporation.  Bedsore  dressed  with  the  cerat.  zinc,  carb.,  and  over 
this  adhesive  plaster.     Ordered  tinct.  opii  5iij- 

l^ih,  10  A.  M.  Slept  again  about  five  hours  during  the  night.  Took 
coffee,  dry  toast  and  soft  boiled  egg  for  breakfast,  and  fee&  better.  Pulse  90, 
soft  and  regular,  and  skin  moist.  Warm  water  dressing  continued,  and  bed- 
sore dressed  as  yesterday.  At  dinner,  took  a  few  stewed  oysters  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  dry  toast,  and  smoked  a  cigar.  8  P.  M.  Pulse  88 ;  wound 
discharging  quite  freely ;  discharge  thin,  and  slightly  coloured.  Took  coffee 
and  dry  toast  for  supper.     Ordered  tinct.  opii  5iij- 

11th.  10  A.  M.  Slept  well  last  night.  Pulse  88 ;  same  dressing  to  wound 
and  bedsore,  continued.  Took  out  one  of  the  sutures.  Took  same  breakfast 
as  yesterday,  and  with  appetite.  Wound  looks  well,  and  union  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  large  portion  of  it.  For  dinner,  chicken  soup,  and  a 
small  piece  of  boiled  chicken,  which  he  desires.  Has  had  no  passage  from  his 
bowels  since  the  operation.  Ordered  ol.  ricini  §ss;  mist,  camph.  5ij ;  aq. 
month,  q.  s.  M.  Ft.  haust.  7  P.  M.  Has  had  two  healthy  looking  evacua- 
tions from  bowels.  Urine  clear  and  healthy  looking.  Pulse  96;  continue 
iron,  brandy  and  quinine.     At  bedtime  tinct.  opii  5iij* 

18<A.  10  A.  M.  Has  slept  well.  Pulse  86;  tongue  moist  and  clean.  Took 
same  breakfast  as  yesterday.  Removed  remaining  sutures,  and  applied  fresh 
adhesive  strips  to  sustain  the  edges  of  wound.  Free  discharge  from  it.  Same 
dressing  continued.  Ordered  half  a  pint  of  oysters  for  dinner.  8  P.  M.  Pulse 
86;  some  pain  in  stump.     Ordered  tinct.  opii  Jiij. 

19<A.  10  A.  M.  Pulse  100 ;  has  not  slept  well,  but  took  his  usual  break- 
fast with  appetite.  Discharge  from  wound  free,  thin  and  brown.  Same  dress- 
ings continued.  8  P.  M.  Pain  in  stump;  give  5iij  tinct.  opii.  Pulse  86; 
spirits  good.  Had  a  healthy  and  natural  evacuation  from  bowels  in  the  after- 
noon. Eat  for  dinner  to-day  two  roasted  Irish  potatoes,  and  a  small  piece  of 
roasted  chicken,  and  smoked  during  the  day  two  cigars. 

20^A.  10  A.  M.  Has  slept  some  and  looks  better.  Pulse  86;  took  his 
usual  breakfast,  only  substituting  tea  for  coffee.  Wound  discharges  very  freely. 
Same  dressings  to  it  continued.  Ordered  for  dinner,  half  a  pint  of  stewed 
oysters,  with  roasted  potatoes,  and  allowed  two  cigars  during  the  day.  8  P.  M. 
Considerable  pain  in  stump.     Pulse  84.     Ordered  tinct.  opii  3ijij» 

21st,  10  A.  M.  Has  passed  a  bad  night,  very  restless  and  starting  in  his 
sleep.  Countenance  expressive  of  much  suffering.  Pulse  100 ;  very  free 
thin  discharge  from  wound.  Four  of  the  ligatures  on  small  vessels  in  the 
lower  flap  came  away  this  morning,  and  considerable  hemorrhage  followed. 
Partially  opened  the  wound,  and  removed  a  recent  coagulum,  and  also  a 
quantity  of  very  dark  and  offensive  coagulated  blood,  that  had  evidently  oozed 
out  soon  after  the  operation,  probably  from  the  acetabulum,  as  it  lay  in  con- 
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tact  witii  it.  Arrested  the  bleeding,  wbict  was  quite  free,  and  proved  to  be 
from  the  isohiatic  artery.  Be-appHed  water  dressings,  and  ordered  tinot. 
Ofdi  5iij*  S  ^*  M.  Pulse  108 ;  has  taken  his  usual  supper,  and  has  a  small 
stool  to-day.     Stump  hot;  apply  cold  water  dressing. 

22d.  10  A.  M.  Has  had  a  good  night.  Pulse  102  to  104 ;  eat  his  usual 
breakfast  with  relish.  Stopped  the  brandy  to-day,  and  ordered  in  its  place  a 
wineglassful  of  London  brown  stout,  with  five  grains  of  protocarb.  ferri, 
Yallet's  (in  place  of  the  sesquioxide  and  quinine,  which  he  has  been  tak- 
ing), three  times  a  day.  Half  a  pint  of  stewed  oysters  for  dinner,  and  mav 
smoke  his  cigars  as  usual.  8  P.  M.  Pulse  102  to  104;  easy,  took  his  meals 
with  a  good  relish  to-day,  and  says  he  feels  better  and  strongier.  Ordered  tinct. 
opii  5iij  f  ^'^^  5U  iQore  to  be  taken  in  the  night,  if  restless,  and  unable  to  sleep. 
The  additional  dose  was  allowed,  because,  for  the  two  or  three  nights  past,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  sleep  as  well  as  usual. 

2Sd,  10  A.  M.  Slept  well  after  taJdng  the  second  opiate,  being  very  rest- 
less before.  Discharge  from  wound  more  consistent  and  healthy.  Allowed 
for  dinner  a  tender  piece  of  beefsteak  and  two  potatoes,  and  during  the  day 
two  cigars.  8  P.  M.  Pulse  98 ;  has  had  a  very  comfortable  day,  and  is  in 
good  spirits.    Tinct.  opii  5ijss,  and  a  smaller  dose  to  be  repeated  kte  if  necea- 


The  treatment  which  is  here  given,  for  the  first  nine  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, was  continued  with  slight  variations  for  the  four  succeeding  weeks.  Thie 
last  ligature  came  away  on  the  14th  of  December.  On  the  25th  he  sat  up 
in  bed,  and  on  the  29&  in  a  chair,  and  was  wheeled  about  the  room  and  pas- 
sage. On  the  3lst  of  December,  the  stump  was  almost  entirely  healed,  and 
he  was  able  to  sit  up  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
he  moved  about  the  room  on  crutches,  for  the  first  time.  From  this  period,  he 
improved  more  rapidly  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  he  left  the  Infirmary  on  the 
26th  of  January.  On  the  17th  of  February  I  called  at  his  house,  and  found 
that  he  was  out,  and  able  to  attend  to  business  in  which  he  is  at  this  time, 
July  18th,  actively  employed,  and  supporting  by  it  a  large  family.  The 
stump  continues  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  he  says  that  his  health  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was.  In  all  respects,  he  presents  the  appearance  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  man. 

The  preceding  case  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  recuperative  power 
possessed  by  the  human  system,  in  its  recovery  from  the  very  lowest  degree 
of  prostration  and  disease,  as  soon  as  the  cause  which  had  produced  this  state 
was  removed. 

Every  surgeon  of  experience  must  have  occasionally  witnessed  the  extra- 
ordinary reactive  power  which  some  constitutions  manifest,  when  old  or 
chronic  sources  of  irritation  are  removed  from  them.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  alone,  encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  foregoing  operation,  upon  a  patient 
so  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  protracted  irritation,  and  the  wasting  dis- 
charges attendant  on  it,*  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible  he  could  live,  after  am- 
putation at  the  hip  joint;  the  most  extensive  mutilation  to  which  the  human 

*  The  qaantity  of  pus  discharged  from  the  limb  I  have  stated  to  have  been,  at  I^ast, 
half  a  pint  in  24  hours.  The  students  in  the  Infirmary,  who  daily  superintended 
the  dressing  of  the  part,  have  stated  to  me  the  amount  much  greater  than  I  have  re- 
ported it.  I  am  sure  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  discharge  as  reported,  large  as 
it  may  seem,  falls  below  the  amount  of  pus  which  the  man  daily  lost. 
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system  can  be  subjected.  But  knowing  well  that  all  shock  to  his  system 
could  be  avoided  by  the  wonderful  agency  of  anaesthesia,  and  believing  that 
the  wound,  however  formidable  and  extensive,  if  he  survived  its  immediate 
effects,  could  not  be  more  oppressive  to  him  than  the  mass  of  disease  with 
which  he  was  encumbered,  were  the  main  grounds  upon  which  I  based  my 
hopes  for  the  success  of  the  operation. 

During  the  treatment,  I  had  to  contend  with  two  difficulties  of  a  very  seri- 
ous character.  One,  the  prevention  of  the  sloughing  over  the  sacrum,  in- 
duced by  pressure,  and  his  emaciated  state.  For  the  first  four  weeks  after  the 
operation,  it  required  the  most  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
this  ulceration,  and  he  often  suffered  more  from  the  burning  and  pain  at  this 
point,  than  he  did  in  the  wound  itself.  The  other  difficulty  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  the  formation  of  an  extensive  abscess  in  the  groin,  which  bur- 
rowed downwards,  until  I  was  fearful  effusion  into  the  abdomen  would  take 
place.  This  commenced  on  the  24th  of  November,  by  a  slight  swelling  about 
an  inch  external  to  the  femoral  artery,  which  I  opened  freely  as  soon  as  fluc- 
tuation was  manifest.  But  the  abscess  continued  to  extend  internally,  and 
towards  the  femoral  artery,  forcing  me  to  divide  at  different  times,  the  several 
broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  evacuate  its  contents,  until  finally,  nothing 
but  the  peritoneum  itself  seemed  to  interpose. between  it  and  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  But  this  barrier,  though  slight,  remained  intact,  affording  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  delicate  serous  membrane  to  resist 
the  most  profuse  and  protracted  suppurative  action,  for  although  the  part  dis- 
charged freely  and  continuously  for  weeks,  it  finally  granulated  and  closed. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  from  the  commencement,  I  placed  the  patient  upon 
a  most  sustaining  treatment ;  that  I  allowed  him  animal  food  and  stimulus 
freely,  both  before  and  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  that  it  was  con- 
tinued during  the  entire  treatment  of  the  case.  He  took  daily  his  brown 
stout  and  iron,  and  beefsteak  was  the  principal  article  of  food  at  his  dinner, 
while  the  stimulus  of  smoking,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  freely 
habituated,  was  not  withheld  from  him.  Nor  was  it  deemed  prudent  to  dis- 
continue the  opiate,  which  daily  use  had  rendered  indispensable.  It  was  given 
to  him  freely  every  night,  as  sleep  without  it  was  impossible,  and  without 
sleep  he  must  soon  have  sunk.  As  he  improved  in  strength,  the  quantity  of 
the  opiate  was  gradually  diminished,  for  I  find,  on  reference  to  my  notes,  that 
on  the  17th  of  December,  the  nightly  dose  of  laudanum  was  reduced  to  Ji, 
and  on  the  2d  of  January,  to  gtt.  40,  and  before  he  left  the  Infirmary  he  had 
entirely  dispensed  with  its  use.  It  is  a  little  strange  that,  under  the  large 
doses  of  opium  he  took,  the  assimilation  of  his  food  should  have  gone  on  so 
well,  for  the  integrity  of  his  digestive  organs  continued,  most  fortunately  for 
him,  unimpaired  throughout.  His  appetite  was  good,  his  digestion  excellent, 
and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  the  evacuations  from  his  bowels  were 
regulated  almost  daily  by  nature. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation. 
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.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  amputation  which  counts  more  methods  in  its  perform- 
ance than  that  at  the  hip-joint.  No  less  than  nineteen  have  been  proposed 
by  different  surgeons.  They  may  all,  however,  be  classed  under  the  flap,  the 
circular,  or  the  ovalar  method.  That  which  I  selected  was  the  double  flap 
operation  (the  anterior  and  posterior  flap),  as  recommended  by  B^lard  with  a 
slight  modification  of  my  own ;  viz.,  that  of  introducing  the  knife  at  the  inside 
just  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  instead  of  at  the  outside,  below  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

When  a  surgeon  can  select  his  operation  at  the  hip-joint,  I  think  this 
method  is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  been  proposed,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

First,  From  the  facility  and  security  with  which  hemorrhage  can  be  com- 
manded. Many  surgeons  of  eminence,*  in  view  of  the  great  danger  from  this 
cause,  recommend  tying  the  femoral  artery  before  performing  the  amputa- 
tion, and  thus  complicating  it  by  a  double  operation.  Either  this  must  be 
done,  in  the  lateral  flap,  the  circular,  or  the  oval  methods,  or  else  the  operator 
must  rely  exclusively  on  compression  of  the  artery,  over  the  pubis,  by  an 
assistant.  Now  in  an  operation  so  formidable,  so  near  the  trunk,  and  in  which 
so  many  large  vessels  are  divided,  I  think  there  is  some  hazard  in  trusting  to 
compression  alone,  for  a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  assistant,  or  of 
the  patient,  might  be  fatal  to  him.  But  in  the  antero-postero  flap  operation, 
the  femoral  artery  not  being  divided  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  flap  is  being 
cut,  the  artery  is  caught  and  securely  compressed,  be/ore  \t  is  touched  by  the 
knife,  by  the  assistant,  who  stands  ready  to  raise  the  flap,  and  thus  there  is 
double  security  ag^nst  hemorrhage  from  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  or  its 
branches.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  I  feared  hemorrhage  so  little  from  the  an- 
terior flap,  that  I  tied  the  vessels  (though  comparatively  small)  in  the  posterior 
flap  first,  originating  as  they  do  from  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  conse- 
quently not  being  amenable  to  compression. 

Secondly,  This  operation  can  be  performed  with  greater  celerity  than  any 
other  mode  of  amputating  the  hip-joint. 

I  admit  that  rapidity  in  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  in  most  cases  the  correctness 
of  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  remarks  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
must  be  admitted,  "  To  pay  no  attention  to  fools  with  watches  in  their  hands." 
But  in  amputation  at  the  coxo-femoral  articulation,  celerity  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  extent  of  surface  divided  is  so  great,  and  the  vessels  (inde- 
pendiBut  of  the  femoral)  so  numerous,  that  any  delay  or  bungling  in  the 
operation  might,  and  probably  would,  compromise  the  life  of  the  patient.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  he  has  died  on  the 
table  from  hemorrhage,  when  the  shock  to  the  system  has  been  made  to  bear 
the  blame. 

•  Larrey,  Delp^,  Roux,  Bland  in,  &c. 
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By  B^clard's  method  the  operation  may  be  done  in  fifteen  seconds  as  easily 
as  in  thirty.  I  have  repeatedly  performed  it  on  the  subject  in  that  time^  and 
but  for  a  slight  delay,  caused  by  the  malposition  of  the  patient  at  the  moment 
Qf  disarticulation,  the  operation  in  the  present  case  I  am  sure  could  hav6 
been  done  in  half  the  time  that  it  occupied. 

I  find  that  the  mode  of  operating  as  I  have  described  it,  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Liston,  by  English  authors.  It  is  true  that  this  great  and  original  surgeon 
has  described  the  operation  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery,  and  he  twice,  accord- 
ing to^Mr.  Fergusson,  performed  it  on  the  living,  though  with  an  unfortunate 
result  in  both  cases  ]  but  by  all  French  authors  the  operation  is  described  as 
B^clard's,  and  from  the  examination  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject,  I 
diink  that  the  credit  of  it,  if  credit  there  be,  is  due  to  the  French,  and  not  to 
the  English  surgeon. 

The  form  of  the  stump  in  Eaton's  case  is  as  perfect  as  I  could  desire.  It 
speaks,  however,  for  itself,  from  the  accompanying  cut,  executed  from  a  Da- 
guerreotype taken  on  the  18th  of  July,  1851. 
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Case  II.  Scro/ubus  Diseate  of  Knee-joirU  with  Necrosis  of  the  Shaft  of  the 
Fefmur.  Amputation  near  the  Trochanter* — Thompson,  aged  about  20, 
entered  the  Baltimore  Infirmary  with  scrofalous  degeneration  of  the  knee-joint 
far  advanced,  and  wkich  seems  also  to  have  extended  to  the  inferior  half  of 
the  OS  femoris.  • 

The  disease  is  of  long-standing,  and  the  patient  in  his  general  appearance 
exhibits  all  the  marks  of  a  stramous  constitution.  The  knee  is  very  much 
enlarged,  and  all  motion  in  it  has  long  since  been  lost.  The  swelling  also 
extends  to  some  distance  up  the  thigh,  on  the  lower  portion  of  which,  and 
also  about  the  knee,  several  fistulous  tracts  exist,  through  which  a  probe  can 
easily  be  passed  in  different  directions  down  to  the  diseased  bone.  The  pa- 
tient is  in  a  hectic  state,  and  much  exhausted  and  emaciated  by  night-sweats 
and  occasional  diarrhoea. 

He  suffers  great  pain  in  the  hip,  especially  as  night  comes  on,  and  he  says 
that  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  has  examined  his  case,  has  advised  him  not 
to  undergo  amputation  from  a  belief  that  the  hip-joint  itself  is  diseased. 
After  a  minute  examination  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  articulation  above  is  not 
affected,  and  that  the  pain  felt  there  is  purely  sympathetic.  There  is  neither 
swelling  nor  tenderness  on  pressure,  however  firm  it  is  made,  about  the  joint, 
and  the  free  motion  of  the  thigh  does  not  augment  the  pain,  and  the  soft  parts 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  present  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance.  I, 
therefore,  advised  amputation.  But  the  patient  was  unwilling  to  submit  to 
it;  in  fact  he  positively  refused  his  consent,  being  influenced  in  his  decision 
by  the  opinion  which  had  been  given  him  of  the  articulation  at  the  hip  being 
in  a  diseased  state.  He  remained,  however,  an  inmate  of  the  Infirmary  for 
several  months,  gradually  declining  in  strength;  and  finally,  the  symptoms 
about  the  hip  not  having  increased,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  limb 
removed. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  Believing  that  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  involved  in  the  disease,  the  first  incision  was  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  by  the  circular  method,  the  artery  being  compressed 
by  the  thumb  of  an  assistant  over  the  pubis.  On  reaching  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  it  was  found  to  be  very  much  hypertrophied  and  rugous,  and  the  inci- 
sions, therefore,  were  extended  upwards  until  a  point  was  reached  where  the 
bone  presenting  a  healthy  appearance,  it  was  sawn.  This  was  about  an  inch 
below  the  trochanter  minor. 

The  soft  parts  were  dissected  from  the  limb  soon  after  its  removal,  and  a 
very  large  and  dark-looking  sequestrum  was  found  projecting  from  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  a  little  below  its  centre.  It  was  firmly  embraced  by  the  new 
bone  which  had  formed  around  it,  and  from  which  it  projected  about  an  inch. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  bone  where  the  saw  was  applied  appeared  to  be  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  The  parts  concerned  in  the  knee-joint  were  so 
blended  together  and  destroyed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any  part  of  its 
structure;  and  the  muscles  for  some  distance  above  it  were  pale  and  flabby, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  filled  with  serum. 

The  patient  did  not  lose  in  the  operation  more  than  the  average  quantity 
of  blood  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  but  he  bore  it  badly.  His  pulse  became 
very  rapid  and  feeble  and  continued  so  for  several  hours  afterwards.  In  fact 
there  seemed  to  be  great  danger  that  he  might  not  survive  the  immediate 
shock  of  the  operation.  The  following  are  the  minutes  of  his  case  for  some 
days  subsequently. 

»  This  case  came  under  my  care  while  I  was  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Baltimore 
luflmianr. 
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Wednesda^f  1  P.  M.,  soon  after  the  operation.  Pulse  140^  feeble,  and  very 
much  depressed  in  his  looks.  Evening. — Pulse  135.  Eestless,  and  great 
pain  in  the  stump;  countenance  still  depressed  and  anxious.  Ordered  acetat 
morph.  gr.  }  every  hour  until  rest  is  produced. 

Thursday. — Slept  very  little  during  the  night.  Pulse,  however,  not  quite 
80  rapid.  Slight  diaphoresis.  Tongue  moist  and  clean.  Slight  spasms  in 
stump,  and  some  pain  in  back.  Fullness  about  abdomen.  Ordered  sulph.  sodao 
^ss,  and  repeat  the  dose  if  it  does  not  move  the  bowels  during  the  day.  Bar- 
ley water  and  chicken  broth  for  nourishment.  Bvening, — Pulse  120.  Con- 
siderable pain  in  stump,  and  great  restlessness.  Ordered  acetat.  morph.  gr.  \j 
and  to  be  repeated  every  hour  until  composed. 

Friday, — Has  had  several  hours  sleep  during  the  night,  and  a  small  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels.  Pulse  102.  Tongue  moist  and  clean,  and  gentle 
diaphoresis.  Has  still  much  pain  in  the  back  and  stump,  and  some  pain  over 
abdomen,  which  is  tender  on  pressure.  Ordered  an  enema  of  castor  oil  ^j, 
and  flaxseed  tea  Oss  ]  and  to  be  repeated  if  not  efPectual.  May  take  barley 
water,  chicken  broth,  and  toast.  Evening, — Has  had  a  free  passage  from  the 
bowels,  and  feels  a  little  better.  Has  slept  some  through  the  day.  Pulse 
106.     If  restless  and  in  pain  to  take  acetat.  morph.  p.  r.  n. 

Saturday. — Slept  some  during  the  night,  and  is  more  free  from  pain. 
Tongue  clean  and  moist,  and  pulse  100.  Continue  same  nourishment 
Evening. — Suffers  still  less  pain  in  stump  and  back,  but  skin  hot  and  dry. 
No  inclination  to  sleep.  Pulse  108.  Ordered  Pulv.  Doveri  gr.  v.,  and  to  be 
repeated  p.  r.-  n. 

Sunday. — Rested  by  dozing  through  the  night.  Tongue  still  looks  well, 
and  pulse  106,  with  gentle  diaphoresis.  Evening, — More  tranquil ;  though 
pulse  112.  Having  had  no  evacuation  since  Friday,  ordered  sulph.  sodse  ^i 
to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning.  If  restless  and  in  much  pain,  black  drop 
gtt.  xij. 

Monday. — Has  slept  tolerably  well  through  night.  More  tranquil  and 
more  free  from  pain.  Tongue  slightly  furred  in  centre,  but  moist.  Pulse  108, 
and  soft.  Continue  same  diet,  and  ordered  an  enema,  the  purgative  not 
having  had  the  desired  effect.  Evening. — Has  had  two  dejections.  Slight 
diaphoresis.     Pulse  110,  112. 

Tuesday. — Has  slept  well.  Tongue  and  skin  moist,  and  pulse  98.  Wound 
has  united  throughout,  except  a  small  opening  at  inferior  angle,  where  the 
ligatures  pass  out,  and  from  which  a  healthy,  though  slight,  discharge  of  pus 
takes  place. 

The  patient's  condition  daily  improved  after  the  first  week,  the  minutes  oH 
which  are  here  given.  And  he  recovered  entirely,  and  left  the  Infirmary  in 
about  seven  weeks  well,  and  having  become  quite  stout  before  his  departure.  I 
attended  him  for  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  soon  after  his  return  home. 

I  have  given  a  report  of  this  case,  as  possessing,  I  think,  some  interest,  from 
a  combination  of  the  two  diseases  in  the  same  bone,  viz.,  extensive  necrosis  of 
the  shaft  with  articular  caries,  and  destruction  of  the  joint ;  both  evidently 
the  result  of  a  strumous  habit.  On  account  also  of  the  amputation  itself, 
which  was  performed  high  up,  the  bone  being  divided  near  the  trochanter 
minor  ^  but  more  especially  as  fairly  illustrating,  when  compared  with  Case 
I,  the  great  importance  of  preventing  by  an  anaesthetic  agent,  the  shock  of  a 
severe  surgical  operation  upon  a  debilitated  frame. 

In  Case  I,  the  patient  was  thoroughly  etherized,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
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fibct  that  the  pulse,  which  was  counted  accurately  a  short  time  after  the  am- 
putation, and  after  the  effects  of  the  ether  had  suhsided,  was  precisely  the 
same  in  frequency  as  it  wias  a  few  hours  before  the  operation  took  place ;  in 
both  instances  being  102.  The  man's  system  had,  in  fact,  been  subjected  to 
no  shock,  and  his  condition  and  appearance  did  not  indicate  that  he  had  un- 
dergone the  most  severe  of  all  surgical  operations.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
attributing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  in  this  case  to  that  greatest  dis- 
covery and  blessing  of  modern  surgery,  etherization ;  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
patient  could,  in  his  prostrated  state,  have  sustained  the  shock  that  would 
have  occurred  from  amputation  at  the  hip-joint ;  the  removal  (in  his  case)  of 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  system. 

In  Case  11,  no  anaesthetic  agent  was  used,  as  this  discovery  had  not  been 
made  at  the  time  the  amputation  was  performed }  and  although  the  patient 
was  a  younger  man  and  less  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  the  operation  itself  less 
formidable,  yet  its  immediate  effects  were  such,  from  the  severe  shock  to  the 
system,  as  to  excite  the  strongest  apprehension  of  an  early  and  fatal  issue, 
which,  fortunately,  however,  was  not  realized. 

Case  III. — Compound  Fracture  o/the  Leg, —  Tetanus, — Amputation  of  the 
Thigh, — C.  Fitzgerald,  aged  20,  was  brought  to  the  Infirmary  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  31,  1850. — On  Thursday  the  29th,  at  about  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  he  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and  in  the  fall  was  struck  on  the  leg  by  a  heavy 
piece  of  timber,  which  produced  a  very  bad  compound  fracture  of  both  bones 
of  the  leg.  A  lacerated  and  gaping  wound  extends  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  six  inches  downwards,  exposing  the  bone  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
with  great  contusion  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  tibia  is  comminuted,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  upper  frag- 
ment projecting  from  the  wound,  about  an  inch  of  it  was  removed  by  a  phy- 
sician in  the  country,  in  order  to  effect  reduction.  A  considerable  piece  of 
the  bone  was  also  picked  up  from  the  ground  where  he  fell.  When  brought 
to  the  Infirmary  he  was  suffering  extremely,  having  been  conveyed  thirty 
miles  from  the  country  on  a  litter. 

His  friends  were  informed  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  saving  the  limb, 
but  that  he  was  then  in  no  condition  to  undergo  amputation.  He  was  at  once 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloric  ether,  and  thus  without  pain  removed 
from  the  litter  to  his  bed,  and  the  limb  rendered  as  comfortable  as  possible  by 
splints  loosely  applied,  a  light  poultice  and  the  swinging  apparatus.  Pulse 
112,  114;  jerking  and  full.  Ordered  an  opiate  every  hour  and  a  half  until 
composed. 

January  1st.  Morning, — Has  passed  a  tolerably  good  night.  Pulse  more 
calm,  100.  Ordered  sulph.  magnesia  gss,  and  cold  water  dressing  to  limb. 
Light  broth  for  nourishment.  Evening. — Pulse  100,  full  and  jerking. 
Bowels  have  been  opened,  but  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  restless.  Ordered  B. 
Liq.  acetat.  ammon.  ^y }  spt.  aether  nitros.  %\\  sol.  citrat.  morph.  5i.  M. 
Three  teaspoonsful  every  two  hours  till  composed.     Lemonade  for  drink. 

2c?.  Morning. — Passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  countenance  looks  better. 
Pulse  88,  soft,  and  skin  moist.  Continue  chicken  water  and  tea  and  toast  for 
nourishment.  Evening, — Pulse  94,  96,  and  more  febrile.  Ordered  same 
mixture  as  was  prescribed  last  evening,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  till,  com- 
posed. 
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8^.  Momiruf. — Hag  passed  a  good  night,  sleeping  well,  and  feels  much 
better.  Pulse  90.  Ordered  snlph.  magnesia  ^ss,  and  continue  same  diet. 
Evening, — Has  had  no  operation  from  the  purgative.  Pulse  100.  Ordered 
an  enema  to  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  are  not  opened  by 
that  time.  Composing  draught  to  be  given  and  repeated,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
tluce  sleep. 

^th. — Slept  well,  and  has  had  a  good  evacuation  from  the  bowels.    Pulse  84. 

bik. — Passed  again  a  good  nighty  and  wound  discharging  freely.  Pulse  75. 
Has  had  a  natural  stool.  Being  restless  toward  evening,  ordered  composing 
draught. 

6m. — Feels  quite  comfortable,  and  pulse  75. 

lih, — Has  passed  another  good  night,  sleeping  well.     Pulse  76. 

I  had  decided  on  removing  the  limb  to-day,  but  the  morning  being  very 
tempestuous,  I  concluded  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  morrow.  On  ask- 
ing, however,  to  look  at  his  tongue,  I  found  that  he  did  not  protrude  it  as  well 
as  usual,  and  on  requesting  him  to  do  so,  he  said  he  could  not  open  his  mouth 
BO  well.  I  questioned  him  particularly,  to  ascertain  when  he  had  first  dis- 
covered this  diflSculty.  He  is  very  positive  that  he  first  observed  it  at  break- 
fast this  morning ;  say  about  three  hours  prior  to  my  visit:  There  is  no  pain 
or  tenderness  about  the  epigastrium,  and  no  muscular  rigidity  anywhere,  ex- 
cept that  alluded  to.  There  is  some  soreness  about  the  condyles  of  jaw,  when 
he  attempts  to  open  the  mouth. 

I  decided  on  immediate  amputation,  as  it  was  a  fair  case  to  test  its  effect  in 
a  case  of  threatened  tetanus,  from  the  short  time  that  the  symptoms  indicat- 
ing it  had  become  manifest.  But  at  the  same  time,  my  entire  disbelief  of  its 
efficacy  in  arresting  this  disease,  was  fully  stated  to  the  class. 

The  patient  was  thoroughly  etherized,  and  the  thigh  then  removed  at  its 
lower  third  by  the  lateral  flap  operation.  Though  placed  completely  under 
the  influence  of  chloric  ether,  and  totally  insensible  to  pain,  it  was  yet  ob- 
served that  there  was  not  the  least  relaxation  of  the  jaw  during,  or  after  the 
operation.  The  patient  was  removed  to  his  bed  from  the  amphitheatre,  in  a 
8ta.te  of  complete  ansBsthesia,  in  which  condition  he  continued  for  fifteen 
minutes,  or  more,  after  his  removal.  On  awakening,  he  said  he  was  entirely 
unconscious  that  the  limb  had  been  amputated,  but  he  now  complains  of  great 
pain  in  the  leg.  The  stump  was  not  permanently  dressed  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  being  simply  closed  and  covered  by  a  wet  towel.  No  hemorrhage  hav- 
ing occurred  from  it  in  this  interval,  it  was  brought  together  by  one  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  water  dressing  applied  to  it.  About  eight 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost  in  the  operation. 

The  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  of  opening  the  mouth,  increased  rapidly 
after  the  amputation,  and  the  pain  in  the  leg  also  grew  more  severe,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  so  rapidly  and  violently  developed  as  was 
this.  He  was  again  etherized,  and  tinct.  opii  given  to  him  in  large  doses,  and 
in  succession,  all  the  most  active  remedies,  including  the  tobacco  enema,  and  the 
cannabis  indica,  were  resorted  to.  Great  pain  and  rigidity  about  the  epigas- 
trium soon  took  place,  with  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
which  quickly  resulted  in  complete  opisthotonos.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  could  not  swallow  anything,  and  the  spasms  occurred  every  half 
hour,  with  horrible  distortion  of  the  features,  and  profuse  perspiration,  in  the 
morning,  the  spasms  had  increased  in  frequency  to  every  ten  minutes,  and 
the  body  was  completely  bowed  backwards  by  them.  Nothing  seemed  to  give 
him  the  least  relief,  and  he  died  at  11  A.  M.,  terribly  convulsed,  but  with  his 
mind  clear  to  the  last  moment,  only  twenty-four  hours  after  the  amputation  of 
the  limb. 
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Few  surgeons,  I  presume,  have  much  oonfideace  in  amputatioB,  as  a  means 
of  arresting  acute  and  traumatic  tetanus,  as  the  results  in  such  cases  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful;  and  yet,  I  felt  justified  in  the  above  case  in  re- 
sorting to  it,  for  amputation  of  the  limb  had  already  been  decided  upon 
before  any  symptom  of  tetanus  had  occured,  and  the  disease  being  in  its  in* 
oipient  stage,  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  a  measure,  which 
has  been  tried  and  sanctioned  by  high  authority,  both  in  military  and  civil 
surgery.  So  far  from  mitigating  the  disease,  it  seemed  to  hurry  it  on  with 
frightful  rapidity  to  a  fatal  termination  \  for,  as  I  have  remarked,  before  the 
operation  the  symptoms  were  very  slight  and  incipent,  whilst  after  it,  they 
were  in  a  few  hours  at  their  acme,  and  so  intense  as  to  produce  death  in  an 
unusually  short  time. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  anaesthetic  agents  over  this  disease,  I  believe 
their  effect  to  be  only  transient  and  mitigating. 

I  had  already,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  present  case,  fairly  tried  chloro- 
form in  acute  tetanus,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  a  mere  temporary  suspen* 
sion  of  the  spasm,  its  return  invariably  taking  place  as  the  anaesthetic  influ- 
ence subsided ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  cases  of  tetanus  which 
have  been  occasionally  noticed,  as  having  been  successfully  treated  by  chloro- 
form or  ether,  belong  to  the  chronic  or  idiopathic  form,  which,  we  know,  not 
unfrequently  terminate  happily,  when  only  the  ordinary  remedial  measures 
are  used. 

I  could  make  no  autopsy  of  the  case,  as  the  friends  removed  the  body  to 
Baltimore  for  interment. 

Case  IV.  Idiopathic  Mortification. — Amputation  of  the  Legs, — T.  Ingra- 
bam,  coloured,  aged  34,  waterman,  entered  the  Washington  Infirmary  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1849,  with  both  feet  in  a  state  of  mortification.  From  the 
natural  stupidity  of  the  man,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  much  of  the  preceding 
history  of  his  case.  He  states,  however,  that  he  was  attacked  with  cholera 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  (the  month  of  August),  which  left  him  in  a 
very  weak  condition.  That  in  the  latter  part  of  September  he  first  noticed 
small  discoloured  spots  on  the  toes,  which  gradually  enlarged  until  both  feet 
became  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  He  admits  that  he  has  been  a 
regular  drinker;  in  fact,  from  his  own  account,  I  think  he  has  been  decidedly 
intemperate  in  his  habits.  Before  he  was  brought  to  the  Infijrmary  he  was 
living  in  a  low  hovel,  deprived  of  the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life.  The  disease  has  extended  equally  in  each  foot,  that  is,  to  about  an  inch 
from  the  malleoli,  where  its  progress  has  been  arrested,  and  where  the  sulcus 
of* demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  is  distinct  and  well  marked. 
The  slpughing  is  uniform,  every  portion  of  the  feet  below  the  line  of  elimination 
being  in  a  state  of  complete  sphacelus.  The  mortification  is  of  the  humid  form, 
and  the  discharge  is  free.  There  is  great  pain  in  the  extremities;  his  pulse 
is  rapid  and  feeble,  120  to  125  in  the  minute;  and  the  tongue  is  coated  with 
a  brownish  fur.  From  the  free  and  long-continued  discharge  and  want  of 
rest,  he  is  much  exhausted,  and  evidently  not  in  a  favourable  condition  to 
undergo  amputation. 

He  was  at  once  ordered  a  nutritious  diet  (beef  soup)  to  be  taken  freely,  and 
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one  of  the  following  powders  every  four  hours  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy : 
K.  Ammon.  carb.,  quinise  sulphat.,  g.  camph.  aa  grs.  ij.  M.  An  opiate 
at  night  to  ease  the  pain  and  give  him  sleep.  To  the  feet  flaxseed  poultices, 
tinder  this  tireatment  his  condition  improved  in  a  short  time ;  the  pulse  be- 
coming stronger  and  less  frequent,  and  his  rest  at  night  less  disturbed.  On 
the  4th  of  December  I  removed  the  left  leg  a  little  below  the  point  of  elec- 
tion. He  was  thoroughly  etheHzed  for  the  operation,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  lose  as  little  blood  as  possible,  which  he  could  but  poorly  afford  to 
spare,  the  artery  was  compressed  by  a  tourniquet  applied  in  the  popliteal 
space. 

The  limb  was  amputated  by  the  double  flap  method,  the  principal  flap 
being  cut  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  and  a  small  one  in  front. 

The  patient  was  unaffected  by  the  operation,  being  anxious  to  know  which 
limb  had  been  removed,  when  recovering  from  the  anaesthetic  state.' 

I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the  amputation  of  the  other  leg  for  a  few 
days.  It  was,  therefore,  postponed  until  the  11th,  seven  days  after  the  first 
operation.  It  was  then  removed  at  exactly  the  same  point  and  with  the  same 
precaution  as  the  first.  The  patient's  condition  improved  rapidly  after  the 
amputations,  and  both  the  stumps  were  healed  by  the  8th  of  January,  1850. 
During  the  after  treatment,  the  brandy  and  powders  given  when  he  first  enter- 
ed the  Infirmary  were  taken  by  him  regularly  three  times  a  day.  He  left  the 
Institution  on  the  23d  of  February  well  and  able  to  move  upon  the  stumps, 
which  have  since  remained  perfectly  sound,  and  enable  him  at  present  to  go 
about  with  considerable  facility. 

An  examination  of  the  parts  was  made  by  my  request  soon  after  they  were 
removed;  at  which,  however,  I  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  examination  then  attached  to  the  Infirmary,  soon  afterwards 
left  Washington  for  a  distant  residence.  Unfortunately,  not  having  received 
from  him,  before  his  departure,  notes  of  the  state  in  which  the  arteries  were 
found,  I  am  unwilling  to  trust  to  my  recollection  the  verbal  statement  which 
was  made  to  me. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  the  mortification  was  produced  by  a  depressed  and 
vitiated  condition  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  activity  in  the  limbs,  inducing 
inflammation  of  a  low  type. 

The  man  was  intemperate  in  his  habits,  and  had  been  very  much  prostrated 
by  a  severe  disease;  add  to  this  improper  and  insufficient  nourishment,  and  a 
deprivation  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  requisite  to  vitiate  the  blood,  and  to  induce  in  the  vessels  through 
which  it  circulates  inflammation  of  a  low  grade,  injlammatio  debilis,  as  it  has 
very  properly  been  called;  which,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  more  remote  and  naturally  weakest  points  of  the  system,  would 
easily  account  for  their  death.  • 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  the 
healing  of  the  stumps  progressed  so  well ;  for  in  a  little  over  a  month  they 
had  entirely  healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  point  on  one  of  them^ 
which  in  a  short  time  afterwards  firmly  cicatrized. 

No  doubt  the  nutritious  and  tonic  treatment  upon  which  he  was  at  once 
placed  on  entering  the  Infirmary,  with  a  return  to  the  stimulus  to  which  he 
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had  been  so  long  habituated,  aided  materially  in  producing  this* result;  and  it 
will  be  recollected  that  this  treatment  was  continued  until  entire  cicatrization 
had  taken  place.  The  disease  was  already  arrested  by  nature  when  he  en- 
tered the  Infirmary,  and  the  work  of  elimination,  as  I  have  stated,  had  com- 
menced, but  in  all  probability  before  it  could  have  been  half  completed,  the 
patient  must  l^ve  sunk  from  the  constitutional  irritation  attendant  on  it. 

Case  V.  Traumatic  Mortification. — Amputation  at  the  Shoidder-joint. — 
On  the  29th  of  December  I  was  called  on  to  visit  W.  B.,  who  had  been  very 
severely  wounded  on  the  day  previous,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  by  a 
fowling  piece  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge  of  duck  shot.  The  muzzle  of  the 
piece  was  very  close  to  the  man  at  the  time  it  was  fired,  and  the  entire  load 
entered  about  the  middle  of  the  left  forearm,  lacerating  the  muscles  in  a 
shocking  manner,  exposing  both  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  making  a  wound 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  then  passed  up,  entered  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm,  dividing,  as  I  judged,  the  brachial  artery  and  large  nerves  accom- 
panying it,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  axilla,  and  causing  another 
wound,  of  at  least  four  inches  in  length. 

The  patient  was  not  seen  by  me  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  as  he  had  been  brought  forty  miles  from  the  country,  and  he  had 
lost,  I  was  told,  a  great  deal  of  blood.  The  hemorrhage  had,  however,  ceased 
spontaneously,  as  occasionally  happens  in  gunshot  wounds,  even  where  a  con- 
siderable artery  is  severed.* 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  very  pale  and  the  features  pinched, 
and  he  was  very  restless,  with  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  125  to  the  minute. 
The  forearm  was  cold,  pulseless  and  livid  in  colour,  and  the  arm  was  also 
discoloured,  its  temperature  less  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  much  swollen. 
In  fact  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  a  flap  from  any  part  of  the  arm  that 
was  not  already  doomed  by  gangrene,  rapidly  spreading  and  intense  in  its 
action,  except  about  the  deltoid  region,  and  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint 
I  was  at  once  satisfied  was  promptly  demanded. 

Upon  this  opinion  being  communicated  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  a 
consultation  was  asked  for,  which  was  of  course  acceded  to. 

Doubts  being  expressed  by  one  of  my  friends  who  was  called  in  consultation, 
of  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation,  the  patient  positively  refused  to 
submit  to  it;  and  I  left  him,  satisfied  that  any  delay  (even  of  a  few  hours) 
would  be  fatal  to  him. 

On  the  next  morning  (the  80th)  I  received  a  summons  from  the  patient  in 
haste.  I  then  found  him  not  only  willing  but  most  anxious  to  have  the  ope- . 
ration  performed,  for  he  said  that  he  felt  convinced  that  unless  the  limb  was 
removed  he  must  die,  and  he  begged  me  to  amputate  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  forearm  had  now  become  much  darker  in  hue  and  was  very  cold,  and  the 
coldness  and  discoloration  of  the  arm  had  also  much  increased  since  my  visit 

•  "If  the  artery  be  completely  divided,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  quickly 
lost,  and  the  patient  may  also  die.  But,  in  general,  syncope  or  a  state  nearly  allied  to  it 
supervenes,  and  the  hemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  The  same  thing  occurs  where 
a  limb  is  carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  proves  the  safeguard  of  the  patient's  life; 
for  serious  and  destructive  bleeding  has  ceased,  in  most  cases,  before  a  tourniquet  can  be 
applied ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  are  of  no  use  whatever,  for 
after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  spontaneously  suppressed,  it  does  not  in  general  return ; 
and  whenever  it  does  return,  the  patient's  life  will  certainly  be  lost,  unless  prox>er  and 
effective  assistance  be  at  hand." — Guthrie  on  Gunshot  Wounds^  Jrom  CheliuSy  by  SotUh^ 
vol  i.  p.  372. 
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the  day  before^  When  pressed  there  was  a  GniokKiig  sensation  felt  under  the 
finger,  and  the  discoloration  and  numbness  had  partially  extended  to  the 
deltoid  region.  In  fact  I  feared  that  gangrene  had  already  invaded  the  only 
point  from  which  I  thought  I  could  obtain  a  proper  flap  at  my  last  visit.  The 
pulse  was  still  125,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  great 
suffering.  I  stated  to  the  patient's  friends  my  belief  that  the  time  had  passed 
for  amputation,  but  as  he  still  continued  most  urgent  to  have  it  done,  I  decided 
on  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  slender  chance  that  remained. 

He  was  accordingly  raised  in  a  chair  to  a  proper  position,  but  he  imme- 
diately fainted.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  again,  and 
brandy  and  water  given  to  him  freely.  Having  rallied  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  he  was  again  raised  and  held  firmly  in  a  chair,  and  the  limb  was  then 
removed  at  the  shoulder-joint  by  Lisfranc's  method,  as  follows:  The  arm 
being  raised  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  a  catlin  of  medium  size 
was  introduced  from  behind  under  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle 
(just  where  it  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axilla),  and  its  point  pushed 
out  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  of  the  scapula,  and  a  flap 
about  five  inches  long  was  then  cut  downwards  and  outwards.  This  being 
then  drawn  well  upwards  by  an  assistant,  the  arm  was  now  depressed  towards 
the  side,  and  the  knife  was  carried  lightly  across  the  capsular  ligament,  when 
the  head  of  the  bone  starting  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  knife  was  passed 
behind  it,  and  a  flap  cut  from  the  inner  side  corresponding  in  length  to 
the  outer  one.  In  cutting  the  last  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  kept  close 
to  the  bone,  so  that  the  brachial  artery  was  not  touched  until  just  as  the  flap 
was  terminated.  This  enabled  the  assistant  who  retracted  the  first  flap  (Prof. 
Johnston)  to  catch  the  artery,  by  passing  the  hand  back  of  the  knife  bejfore  it 
was  divided,  as  in  the  amputation  at  the  hip.  The  hemorrhage  was  thus 
securely  commanded,  and  very  little  blood  was  lost. 

I  have  mentioned  in  detail  this  operation  of  Lisfranc's  for  amputating  the 
shoulder-joint,  as  being,  I  think,  far  preferable,  both  in  its  performance  and 
its  results,  to  any  other  method  that  has  been  proposed.  It  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  instantaneous,  so  rapidly  can  it  be  executed,  and  the  manner  of 
commanding  hemorrhage  is  so  certain  that  previous  compression  of  the  artery 
above  is  ^entirely  unnecessary,  provided  the  surgeon  can  rely  on  his  assistant. 

It  was  observed  that  there  was  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  as  they  were 
divided,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  pus  oozed  from  the  edge  of  the  external 
or  deltoid  flap.  The  operation  was  performed  about  fifty  hours  after  the 
patient  was  wounded.  He  seemed  to  be  much  more  comfortable  after  it  was 
over,  and  said  he  felt  much  relieved.  At  6  P.  M.  his  pulse  had  fallen  to  106, 
and  he  was  calmer  and  in  better  spirits.     An  opiate  was  ordered  for  him. 

On  the  next  morning  he  appeared  to  be  still  better,  having  passed  a  quiet 
night,  and  his  pulse  and  skin  being  in  a  better  condition,  I  felt  somewhat 
encouraged  in  his  case.  I  did  not  examine  the  stump  until  the  third  day  after 
the  operation,  and  I  then  found  that  my  fears  for  its  condition  were  very  soon 
to  be  realized.  There  was  no  appearance  of  adhesion  in  any  part  of  it,  and 
the  edges  were  swollen,  pufiy,  and  livid,  and  the  patient  evinced  very  little 
feeling  when  it  was  handled  and  examined.  It  was  evident  that  gangrene 
had  attacked  it.  The  discoloration  extended  rapidly  towards  the  trunk,  and 
the  entire  flap  was  soon  involved.     The  man  gradually  sunk  under  its  ex- 
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tension^  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  about  sundown,  leaving 
me  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  amputation  twepty-eix  houra 
sooner,  and  when  first  proposed  by  me,  would  probably  ha?e  arrested  the 
disease  and  have  saved  his  life. 

The  case  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  danger  of  delay  in  traumatic  gangrene 
when  it  is  approaching  the  trunk.  Unlike  the  spontaneous  form,  its  march 
is  too  rapid  for  hesitation.  The  postponement  of  action,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
may  be  fatal,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the  present  instance.  If  the  sur- 
geon desires  time  to  decide,  that  time,  though  brief  it  be,  may  decide  the  fate 
of  his  patient. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  three  of  the  above  cases  anaesthesia  was  re- 
sorted to,  while  in  the  other  two  it  was  not.  This  agent  not  having  been  intro- 
duced when  the  two  operations  referred  to  were  performed,  will  account  for 
this ;  for,  firom  the  experience  which  I  have  had  with  etherization  in  surgipal 
practice,  I  can  truly  say  I  would  as  soon  think  of  amputating  the  thigh  with- 
out previously  compressing  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  as  to  perform  a 
difficult  or  dangerous  operation  without  previously  putting  the  patient  in  an 
anaesthetic  state.  Nay,  I  am  prepared  to  say  further,  that  so  important  an 
element  is  it  to  the  success  of  the  surgeon,  that  he  ought  to  decline  any  ope* 
ration  of  magnitude  and  danger,  should  he  meet  with  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
his  patient  to  be  subjected  to  its  influence. 

Fortunately  there  are  few  who  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  be 
soothed  by  the  magic  spell  which  to  the  victim  robs  surgery  of  nearly  all  it<s 
terrors,  and  to  the  surgeon  brings  pleasure  from  the  knowledge  that  he  in- 
flicts no  pain. 

Since  November,  1848,  no  other  agent  for  inducing  anaesthesia  has  been 
used  by  me  but  chloric  ether,  and  I  want  none  better.  My  acquaintance 
with  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform,  when  they  were  first  introduced,  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory,  owing  to  my  not  using  either  of  them  with  that  freedom 
requisite  to  produce  their  effect;  and  I,  therefore,  abandoned  the  subject  of 
anaesthesia  entirely.  But  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  on  my  return  from  a 
visit  to  Boston,  I  was  induced  to  use  chloric  ether  from  a  conversation  upon 
its  merits  which  I  had  while  there  with  Drs.  J.  M.  Warren  and  Hayward, 
and  its  qualities  for  certainty  and  safety  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  as  stated  to 
me  at  that  time,  by  those  gentlemen,  have  since  been  fully  realized  by  me. 

For  nearly  three  years  it  has  been  constantly  used  by  me,  and  most  liberally 
whenever  demanded,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  and  it  has  never 
in  a  single  instance  disappointed  me. 

I  have  given  it  at  all  ages,  from  the  tender  infant  to  the  old  and  infirm 
man,  and  from  a  few  moments  to  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  in 
my  hands  never  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  nor  been  followed  by  any 
unpleasant  result.* 

•  The  ether  which  I  have  used  has  always  been  prepared  by  Wm.  B.  Little  &  Co., 
Boston. 
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I  could  not  close  these  remarks  upon  operations,  in  which  it  has  borne  ^^so 
conspicuous  a  part/'  without  rendering  my  feeble  tribute  in  praise  of  the 
greatest  boon  that  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  suffering  man  in  the  annals 
of  surgery. 

WASHiireTOK,  July  18/A,  1851. 


Abt.  III. —  On  a  rardy  observed^  hut  very  fatal  Effect  of  Ga^tro-intestinal 
EeveHents;  especially  of  the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Pota^sa,  and  par- 
ticidarly  in  the  treatment  of  Pnemnonia, — By  Wm.  M.  BolinG;  M.  D.,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

There  are  but  few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  exercise  so  certain 
a  'control  over  any  serious  morbid  state  or  action,  as  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  does,  over  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Its 
efficiency,  I  may  say,  is  universally  admitted.  Unfortunately,  however,  its 
value  as  a  remedy  in  pneumonia,  or  any  other  disease  indeed  in  which  its  pro- 
tracted use  may  be  required,  is  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  its  occa- 
sioning in  many  instances,  violent  disease  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  often  leads  to  a  fatal  result.  It  is  in  pneumonia,  however,  according 
to  my  own  observation,  that  the  effect  referred  to  is  most  frequently  produced 
by  it,  and  developed  in  the  most  violent  and  rapid  manner;  probably,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  because  in  this  disease  its  protracted  administration 
is  more  frequently  practiced  than  in  any  other.  As  generally  administered, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  remedy,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  ultimate 
result  may  be  favourable,  produces  by  its  contact,  more  or  less  irritation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  gradually  subsides,  after  its 
suspension,  during  convalescence.  Its  visible  effect  upon  the  skin,  when  used 
locally,  might  lead  to  such  an  inference,  and  indeed  appearances  somewhat 
analogous  to  this  are  sometimes  observable,  not  only  after  death,  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  but  during  life,  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  as  a 
result  seemingly  of  its  use.  In  fact  it  is  to  a  revellent  effect,  resulting  from 
this  local  irritant  action,  that  its  efficacy  in  pneumonia  and  other  diseases,  is 
attributed  by  the  advocates  of  the  physiological  doctrine.  It  is  not,  however, 
this  local  action,  merely  as  spoken  of  and  described  hy  the  generality  of  writers^ 
to  which  it  is  my  object  to  call  attention  at  present,  but  more  particularly  to 
an  array  of  symptoms  of  a  much  more  violent  and  sudden  character,  con- 
nected seemingly  with  a  metastasis  of  morbid  action,  from  the  thoracic 
(when  administered  in  the  diseases  of  this  cavity),  to  the  abdominal  viscera; 
the  result;  it  may  be,  of  an  exaggerated  influence  of  the  character  mentioned. 
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Whatever  the  correct  explanation,  however,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  effect 
is  produced,  the  condition  itself  is  one  of  extreme  danger. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  though  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, the  state  in  question  is  more  frequently  induced  by  the  use  of  tartar 
emetic,  than  by  anything  else,  a  similar  condition  is  occasionally  brought 
about  by  other  agents  administered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  high 
degree  of  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  with  more  certainty  developed,  under  a  combination  in  the  treat- 
ment, of  calomel  with  the  antimonial,  than  by  the  latter  alone. 

Supposing  the  remedy  to  have  been  continued  several  days,  the  pheno- 
mena referred  to,  are  developed  much  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient 
may  seemingly  be  doing  well  under  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy;  the 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminishing;  the  skin 
perhaps  becoming  moist,  and  the  respiration  improving.  Suddenly  in  some 
cases,  in  others  somewhat  gradually,  the  patient  becomes  restless,  the  thirst 
is  augmented,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  more  numerous  and  thin, 
the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic  and  perhaps  tender,  the  tolerance  is  lost, 
and  though  he  may  not  have  done  so  for  several  days,  he  vomits,  or  mak*es 
frequent  efforts  to  do  so;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  pointed;  there  is 
jactitation  present,  anxiety  of  countenance,  delirium,  and  perhaps  stupor  a 
short  time  before  death.  Occasionally  jaundice  supervenes,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  matter  vomited  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  ejected  in  yellow 
fever.  During  the  progress  of  the  change,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent, 
hard,  concentrated,  small  and  thready. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  developed  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  cases.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  death  has 
taken  place  in  about  six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  first  evident  unfavoura- 
ble change ;  in  every  respect,  up  to  that  time,  the  progress  of  the  case  being 
apparently  favourable,  and  the  graver  symptoms  subdued.  Oftener  the  case 
is  protracted  to  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes  to  a  longer  period. 

Simultaneously  with  the  changes  above  spoken  of,  or,  as  it  were,  preced- 
ing them  rather,  a  more  or  less  rapid  disappearance  of  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  primary  disease  takes  place.  From  a  state  of  almost  complete 
solidification  of  an  entire  lung,  with  dulness  on  percussion,  and  bronchial 
respiration  ;  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  I  have  found  the  pulmonary 
tissue  permeable,  and  the  chest  resonant  and  yielding  a  healthy  respiratory 
murmur ;  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  cough,  thoracic  pain,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  &c.,  proceeding  at  an  equal  rate.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  lung  takes  place  is  proportionate  to  the  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  of  the  newly  developed  abdominal  disease. 

In  any  case  of  pneumonia  under  the  antimonial  treatment,  although  the 
patient  may  seemingly  have  been  doing  well,  the  supervention  of  the  slight- 
est tympanitis,  with  augmented  thirst  and  a  tendency  'to  diarrhoea,  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  as  the  probable  precursors  of  a  very  grave  condition; 
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and  I  am  now  led  to  regard  mj  patient's  doom  as  almost  settled,  when,  in 
addition  to  these  sjmptoms,  there  is  a  raj)td  instead  of  a  gradual  removal  of 
the  dulness  on  percussion,  unattended  with  the  crepitant  rale  of  resolution. 
Where  a  case  is  closely  watched,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  precede  somewhat 
the  former  symptoms  of  the  progressing  change )  and  I  have  more  than  once 
surprised,  not  only  the  relatives  of  patients,  but  professional  gentlemen  in 
attendance  with  me,  by  announcing  a  coming  change  for  the  worse,  basing  my 
opinion  on  the  physical  sign  just  stated,  where  everything  otherwise  seemed 
favourable;  the  patient  comfortable,  and  apparently,  perhaps,  convalescent. 

This  termination  of  pneumonia,  under  the  administration  of  antimonials, 
especially  when  given  in  what  would  be  considered  anything  like  adequate 
doses  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  Easori,  I  am  led  to  believe  can- 
not be  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  south ;  for  I  think  that  I  have  seen 
almost  as  many  patients  die  of  the  superinduced  or  substituted  affection  as 
of  the  primary.  And  yet  the  largest  qyiantity  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  in 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassit,  falls  far  short  of  what  would  be  considered  a  medium  dose  for  the 
same  time,  by  the  generality  of  physicians  of  the  contrastimulant  school. 
Under  the  supposition,  howefVer,  that  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  we  find  so  little  in  the  works  of  authors  who  have  written 
on  pneumonia,  especially  as  treated  with  antimony  according  to  the  contrar- 
stimulant  doctrine,  in  which  anything  like  a  distinct  reference  is  made  to  it, 
much  less  an  accurate  account  of  the  condition.  Neither  in  the  French  nor 
Italian  writers  of  the  contrastimulant  school  accessible  to  me  have  I  been 
able  to  find  any  account  of  it,  though  in  many  we  find  allusion  to  the  mere 
local  irritant  action  of  the  agent  in  question  upon  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  This  is  more  especially,  however,  the  case  among  the 
advocates  of  the  physiological  doctrine,  by  whom  the  curative  influence  of 
the  remedy  in  question,  in  pneumonia,  is  ascribed  to  a  revellent  operation. 
The  condition  spoken  of  by  the  followers  of  Rasori  as  a  loss  of  the  tolerance, 
resembles  it  in  many  respects,  and  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  their 
descriptions  they  may  have  had  in  view  a  state  identical  with  that  to  which 
I  now  have  reference.  If  so,  however,  their  delineation  is  incomplete  in 
several  important  particulars ;  and  I  would  especially  mention  the  sudden 
subsidence  of  the  original  disease,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  new  train  of 
alarming  symptoms.  Moreover,  no  one,  I  imagine,  who  has  ever  observed  a 
well-marked  case  of  the  state  to  which  I  have  reference,  even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  favourite  doctrine,  could  see  in  it  merely  a  general  depression  of 
the  vital  powers  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  health ;  and,  in  short, 
could  suppose  that  the  phenomena  manifested  were  not  the  consequences  of 
actual  local  lesion  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  account  of  it  in  such  of  the 
writings  as  I  have  met  with,  of  the  Italian  followers  of  Rasori ;  because,  not 
only  from  the  immense  doses  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  administering 
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the  antimonial  preparations,  but  from  the  similarity  of  their  climate,  and  dis- 
eases generally  to  onr  own,  in  their  hands  especially,  I  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose it  must  frequently  occur.  Owing  to  the  fkct,  that  in  the  north,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  irritant  impres- 
sions is  less  than  in  the  south,  it  probably  occurs  less  frequently  there  than 
with  us.  One  rather  mild,  but  unquestionable  case,  I  find  recorded  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1848,  by  J.  F.  Peebles, 
-M.  D.  of  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  in  a  paper  calling  attention  to  certain  un- 
favourable effects  of  tartar  emetic.  Two  other  cases  are  given  by  B.  R.  Jones, 
M.  D.  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  September,  1860;  in  which  he  particularly  refers  to  it  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  antimony. 

My  own  attention,  several  years  ago,  was  forcibly  drawn  to  this  unfavour- 
able action  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  in  pneumonia  especially, 
and  it  was  alluded  to  in  a  paper  on  <'  the  treatment  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  malarious  districts,'*  which  I  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1844.  Two  cases  are  there  given,  among  others 
of  a  different  character;  and,  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  the  following  rem^k 
is  made.  ''  Ih  this  case,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  is  by  no  means 
unusual  with  us  here,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  thoracic  diseases,  particularly 
when  tartar  emetic  or  calomel  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  more 
especially  when  they  are  used  in  combination;  viz.,  the  supervention  of  gastro- 
enteritis about  the  time,  or  soon  after  a  considerable  amendment  has  taken 
place  in  the  original  disea^." 

But,  though  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing,  or  but  little,  that  can  be 
regarded  as  having  allusion  to  the  accident  in  question,  where  most  1  ex- 
pected to  find  accounts  of  it,  viz.,  among  authors  of  the  school  of  Easori,  in 
spewing  of  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  pneumonia,  a  graphic  description  of  a 
similar  state  produced  by  the  continued  administration  of  calomel  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Golis  on  hydrocephalus.  "Many  times,"  he  says,  "I 
saw,  under  these  large  and  long-continued  doses  of  calomel,  the  hydrocephalic 
symptoms  suddenly  disappear,  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines  arise,  which 
terminated  in  death.  Still  oftener,  I  have  observed  this  unfavourable  acci- 
dent, from  an  incautious  use  of  calomel  in  croup;  viz.,  where  all  the  frightful 
symptoms  of  this  tracheal  inflammation,  which  threatened  suffocation,  would 
vanish  suddenly,  and  enteritis  develop  itself,  which  passed  rapidly  into  gan- 
grene and  destroyed  the  patient."* 

Although  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  through  a  local  irritant  action  of  the  an- 
timonial upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  that  the  effect  in  ques- 
tion is  brought  about;  the  manner,  and  circumstances  of  its  development  lead 
not  unreasonably  to  the  inference,  that  a  real  metastasis  takes  place;  that  in 
addition  to  that  irritation,  which  the  remedy,  probably,  in  almost  every  in- 

*  Davis  on  Acute  Hyxlrooephalas. 
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stanoe  prodaoes,  where  it  is  long  used;  that,  for  instance,  which  it  would  pro- 
duce in  a  healthy  subject;  there  is  a  superadded  morbid  action,  transferred 
upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  in  lieu  of  the  pneumonia,  which  has  suddenly 
disappeared.  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  generally,  it  is  not  till  after  a 
partial  subsidence  of  tho  pneumonic  symptoms,  that  evidences  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  are  manifested.  It  partakes,  then,  more  of  the  character  of 
metastasis  than  revulsion,  though  an  irritant  action  may  have  determined  it. 

Why  the  morbid  action,  from  which  the  patient  was,  probably,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  no  great  danger,  in  the  lungs,  should  prove  so  frequently  fatal  when 
transferred  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  is  a  question  which  naturally  suggests  it- 
self. Perhaps  it  may  be  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion.  Perhaps  the  translated 
morbid  action,  operating  in  conjunction  with  a  morbid  state,  which  had  already 
been  developed  in  a  high  degree  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  iQcmbrane 
by  the  remedy,  but  which,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  metastasis,  had  remained 
latent,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  the  pneumonic  inflammation. 
Perhaps,  a  greater  depression  of  the  vital  powers  results  from  an  equal  degree 
of  morbid  action  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  than  in  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma. 

Notwithstanding  this  occasional  unfavourable  influence  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa,  I  have  felt  reluctant  to  dispense  with  its  use  entirely 
in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  in  which,  otherwise,  its  efficacy  is  so  great ;  and, 
for  some  time,  it  has  been  an  object  with  me  to  devise  some  plan  of  admin- 
istratiqp,  by  which,  while  its  favourable  operation  might  be  secured,  the  former 
effect  might  be  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 

Without  entering  into  any  detail  or  discussion  of  the  various  and  somewhat 
contradictory  views  entertained  by  different  physicians,  or  sects  of  physicians, 
as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  I  think  it 
may  at  present  be  safely  assumed  that,  while  its  sedative  or  contrastimulant 
influence  is  exerted,  after  its  absorption  and  commixture  with  the  circulating 
mass,  the  unfavourable  effects  resulting  from  its  administration,  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  are  consequences  of  its  direct  local  action  upon  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  To  be  sure,  according  to  experiments 
of  Magendie,  it  would  appear  that  its  emetic  operation  is  secondary  to  its 
absorption,  and  the  result  of  a  special  affinity  for,  or  action  upon,  the  stomach, 
while  in  its  transit  through  the  vascular  cihsle;  but  it  would  seem  a  visionary 
refinement  in  toxicology,  to  refer  the  effects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
to  an  influence  thus  exerted,  aware,  as  we  already  are,  of  its  irritant  action 
upon  the  mucous  and  dermoid  tissues,  when  locally  applied. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however,  that  in  some  rare  cases,  the  revulsive 
operation  of  the  remedy  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  prove 
favourable,  according  to  the  views  of  Broussais;  but,  knowing  as  we  do,  that 
other  gastro-intestinal  revellents  exercise  no  such  special  control  over  the 
phlegmasia^  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  the  agent  in  question,  as  a  general  rule, 
his  explanation  of  its  modus  operandi  will,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be  deemed 
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incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  local  effect  on  the  g^stro-inteslinal 
mucous  membrane  is  developed  in  any  considerable  degree,,  recovery,  even 
when  it  follows,  is  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the  circumstance )  not 
only  by  the  additional  febrile  disturbance,  but  by  the  diminished  absorption 
which  results  in  consequence ;  and  that  when  it  occurs  in  a  high  degree,  it 
occasions  in  pneumonia  the  train  of  alarming,  and  so  often  fatal  phenomena. 

Assuming  then  that  the  sedative  effect  of  the  remedy  through  which  its 
curative  influence  in  pneumonia  is  brought  dbout,  is  produced  by  that  which 
is  absorbed )  and  the  deleterious  effects  under  consideration,  by  that  whicb, 
remaining  unabsorbed,  or  which  is  not  for  a  considerable  time  absorbed — re* 
mains  long  applied  in  contact  with  the  gastro-intestinal  mu^pus  membrane — 
by  what  indeed  may  very  properly  be  deemed  a  redundancy  of  the  article — 
that  over  and  above  what  can  be  readily  acted  on  by  the  absorbents,  it  is 
manifest  that  to  secure  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter,  no  more  of  it  should 
be  prescribed  than  it  is  probable  will  be  promptly  taken  up  by  these  vessels, 
and  its  administration  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  secnre  this  end. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  at  first  commenced  to  diminish  the  dose, 
although  in  no  case  had  I  ever  given- it  in  anything  like  the  quantity  reeom- 
mended  by  many  physicians  of  the  contrastimulant  school ;  nor  did  I  find  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  less  when  I  had  fallen  back  upon  about  the  quantity 
advised  by  many  before  the  rise  of  the  contrastimulant  doctrine :  say  three, 
four,  or  at  most  six  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  than  when  I  gave  it  in 
doses  twice  or  thrice  as  large;  but  its  mischievous  effects  were  infinitely  less. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  in  many  cases  the  larger  doses  of  the 
ultra  contrastimulists  are  tolerated  for  the  time,  and  generally  without  any 
manifest  ulterior  mischievous  effects,  that  they  are  really  required. 

Besides  this  reduction  of  the  dose,  say  for  the  twenty-fpur  hours,  to  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  capable  of  producing  a  sedative  influence,  I  have 
also  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  it  in  small  portion^,  frequently  repeated,  so 
that  not  more  will  be  swallowed  at  a  time  than  may  be  promptly,  at  once 
indeed,  acted  on  by  the  absorbents,  rather  than  in  larger  portions  at  longer 
intervals,  by  which  the  mucous  membrane  would  be  of  necessity  subjected  to 
a  longer  contact  with  a  part  of  each  portion  swallowed.  The  method  has 
seemed  to  me  a  bad  one,  of  giving  the  quantity  intended  for  the  twenlyrfoar 
hours  at  lengthened,  though  equally  divided  intervals  throughout  this  period; 
but  still  worse  the  plan  followed  by  Laennec,  in  somd  cases,  of  giving  the 
entire  quantity  intended  for  the  twenty*four  hours,  in  but  three  or  four  por- 
tions, at  short  intervals,  and  then  omitting  it  for  the  remainder  pf  the  day. 
By  this  method  the  local  or  revellent  influence  of  the  remedy  is  indvoed  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  while  the  sedative  influence  is  obtained  in  a  degree,  per- 
haps, proportionably  lessened.  Generally,  I  give  from  three  to  six  grains, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  grade  of  febrile  excite- 
ment present,  in  the  twenty-fours,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water.  Of  this 
solution,  I  give,  during  the  day^  a  teaspoonful  every  half  hoarj  but^  if  th^e 
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patient  is  disfiesed  to  sleep,  that  his  rest  may  not  be  too  mach  disturbed, 
twice  the  qoanCitj  every  hoar  daring  the  night  I  have  not  found,  as  we 
are  led  to  believe  woald  be  the  case  bj  some  of  the  followers  of  Rasori,  that 
the  tolerance  of  these  smaller  doses  is  less  readily  established  than  of  the 
larger.  In  some  cases,  where  the  attack  is  violent,  in  connection  with  blood- 
letlang  and  other  appropriate  measures,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  system 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  some  extent  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  agent,  I  ven- 
ture to  give  at  first  one  or  two  doses,  say  of  a  third  or  half  a  grain  each,  of 
it.  To  favour  its  rapid  absorption,  by  all  means  the  remedy  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  perfect  solution,  in  water  alone;  and  the  plan  of  administering 
-it  in  combination  with  mucilage,  as  of  acacia,  flaxseed,  elnt,  &c.,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  result  it  is  intended  to  obviate.'  Instead  of  sheath- 
ing the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  at  least  of  protecting  it  in  this 
way  against  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  remedy,  such  substances  favour  the 
latter  effect,  by  retaining  the  salt  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
surfiice,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  its  ready  imbibition,  which  they 
present,  lliat  absorption  should  take  place,  it  is  manifest  that  contact  is 
-necessary ;  consequently,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  placing  either  the  absorb- 
ing surface,  or  the  remedy  to  be  absorbed  in  such  a  condition  as  to  protract 
the  process.  Neither  do  I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  of  giving  such  fluids 
in  the  intervalls;  though  from  the  universality  of  the  practice,  popular  preju- 
dice is  80  strongly  set  in  its  favour,  that  the  physician  who  prohibits  them 
entirely,  is  in  danger,  in  case  of  a  fatal  result,  of  censure  from  the  patients' 
f^nds,  i^  the  omission.  The  pilular  is  also  a  very  objectionable  form  of 
^ministraCion;  being  calculated  to  lead  to  a  slow  absorption,  and  a  protracted 
contact  of  the  remedy,  with  a  limited  portion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane ',  favouring  thus  a  concentrated  local  action,  and  the  development 
rather  of  i4!d  topical  irritant,  than  of  its  general  constitutional  influence.  The 
form  of  administration  in  complete  solution,  in  as  large  a  quantity  of  water 
as  it  is  probable  will  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  intervals  between  the  doses, 
I  regard  as  important. 

Although  I  have  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  method  above  recom- 
mended of  administering  the  remedy  in  question  in  pneumonia,  it  is  more 
than  I  am  willing  to  assert,  that  its  noxious  operation  can  be  thus,  in  all 
ceases,  entirely  oWiated. 

More  recently,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  in  some  cases  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  administering  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  in  the  form 
of  enema,  under  the  impression  that  its  local  irritant  action  upon  the  rectum, 
would  be  unimportant,  in  comparison  with  that  on  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num ;  hoping  the  while,  that  in  adequate  doses  its  general  sedative  operation 
might  be  as  well  secured.  In  the  use  of  the  remedy,  after  this  method  in 
pneumonia,  I  generally  give  about  three  grains  every  third  hour,  with  fifteen  ^ 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opinm  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  warm  water; 
wad  its  eontr^ing  influence;  where  the  enemata  have  been  wdl  retained;  has 
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not  appeared  to  me  appreoiably  les^  over  the  febrile  excitement^  and  loeal 
morbid  action,  than  when  I  have  administered  it  by  the  mouth. 

Although  the  results  of  my  practice  from  this  method  of  treatment  have 
been  highly  favourable,  one  case  stands  on  record  in  my  case  book,  in  which 
it  was  principally  adopted,  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  its  invariable  in- 
nocuousness.  Determining  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack  to  treat  the 
case  principally  with  the  antimonial  enemata,  I  ventured— as  I  thought  I 
might  do  with  safety,  having  this  intention  in  view,  and  as  the  attack  was  a 
very  violent  one — upon  a  more  free  administration  of  the  remedy  by  the 
mouth,  during  the  first  eighteen  hours,  than  is  my  common  practice ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  to  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  mer- 
curials administered  occasionally  by  the  mouth  during  the  progress  of  the 
case,  that  the  metastasis  was  in  reality  attributable.  Still  I  could  not  en- 
tirely divest  myself  of  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  even  admitting  in  this 
instance  an  unfavourable  operation  from  the  enema  treatment,  I  still  rest  satis- 
fied of  its  comparative  safety,  in  contrast  with  the  usual  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  remedy  by  the  mouth. 

In  the  case  in  question,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  the  patient  was 
apparently  doing  well;  the  febrile  excitement  regularly  moderating,  and  the 
organic  disease  gradually  subsiding.  At  this  time,  a  very  slight  tendency  to 
tympanitis  was  discoverable,  and  a  more  rapid  removal  of  the  thoracic  dull* 
ness  on  perc^sion  had  taken  place,  than  between  any  two  of  my  previous 
visits.  The^tient  expressed  himself  better,  however,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms were  apparently  favourable.  It  was  consequently  with  no  slight  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  patient's  friends,  as  well  as  of  a  professional  friend 
who,  on  this  occasion,  visited  the  patient  with  me,  that  my  intimations  were 
received  of  a  probable  speedy  fatal  termination.  The  signs  and  symptoms  of 
pneumonia  rapidly  disappeared;  the  tympanitis  increased;  diarrhoea,  thirst, 
restlessness,  jactitation,  delirium  followed  by  incomplete  stupor  of  short  dura^ 
tion,  came  on,  and  in  ten  hours  from  the  time  of  the  first  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching change,  he  was  dead. 


Aet.  IV. — Bernard's  Recent  Discoveries  in  Physiology/.     Reported  by 
F.  Donaldson,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  the  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  we  called  attention  to,  and  we  hope, 
by  giving  in  detail  his  experiments,  established,  two  of  M.  Claude  Bernard's 
discoveries;  the  first,  showing  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  the 
portal  vein  and  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  by  means  of  which  the  kidneys 
secrete  from  blood  which  has  not  passed  through  the  general  circulation;  the 
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second,  demonstrating  that  the  liver  has  the  prerogative,  heretofore  unsus- 
pected, of  fabricating,  within  its  own  proper  tissue,  sugar  resembling  very 
much  the  ordinary  glucose,  and  in  every  particular  the  saccharine  matter 
found  in  the  urine  and  in  other  secretions  of  patients  suffering  with  the 
disease  known  as  diabetes  mellitus.  We  now  propose  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  points  in  the  process  of  digestkm,  which  have  been  elucidated  by  the  same 
physiologist;  and  then  we  will  notice  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the /07m- 
ation  offai  within  the  body,  and  independent  of  the  alimentary  materials. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  department  of  physiology  to  which  M.  Bernard 
has  not,  by  his  experimental  researches,  made  valuable  additions ;  but  that  of 
digestion,  from  its  great  importance,  has  been  his  particular  study,  and  to 
him,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  more  than  to  any  other  living  physiologist, 
do  we  owe  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science  in  regard  to  it;  not  even 
excepting  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  result  of  whose  interesting  experiments  on  the 
Canadian,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  have  been  so  widely  diffused.* 

Bernard  has  had  this  advantage  over  Dr.  Beaumont,  that,  whereas  the  latter 
could  only  experiment  upon  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  its  secretions,  he,  by 
establishing  fistulous  openings  into  the  stomach  and  into  the  ducts  of  all  the 
secreting  or  excreting  organs,  has  been  able  to  carry  his  researches  much 
farther.  Itf  was  curious  enough,  to  see  walking  about  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  College  of  France,  dogs  and  rabbits,  unconscious  contributors  to  sci- 
ence, with  five  or  six  orifices  in  their  bodies,  from  which,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  there  could  be  procured  any  secretion  of  the  body,  including  that  of 
the  several  salivary  glands,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas.  The 
great  value  of  M.  Bernard's  doctrines  is,  that  they  have  been  arrived  at,  not 
like  those  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  from  ingenious  theories,  but  from  actual 
experiments  on  the  living  subject,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  so  that  on 
many  points  they  may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated.  Such,  certainly,  is  the 
view  entertained  by  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  them. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  brief  space  of  this  article,  enter  as  fully  as  we 
should  wish  into  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  much  less  can  we  notice  the 
various  theories  invented  to  explain  them  by  the  older  physiologists,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  render  clear  the  points  dwelt  upon  by  our  author.  One 
cannot  forbear  remarking  how  much  time,  as  well  as  genius,  has  been  wasted 
in  framing  theories  in  explanation  of  conclusions  drawn  from  imperfectly  ob- 
served phenomena,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  perfectly  independent  of  all 
ascertained  facts.  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  form  conjectures  of  what 
might  take  place  in  the  economy,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  from 
observation  what  actually  does  occur. — ^Nor  was  this  error  confined  to  men  of 
the  age  of  Hippocrates,  who  regarded  digestion  as  the  result  of  a  decoction^ 
nor  to  those  who  considered  it  severally  as  a  fermenMtwnj  &  putrefadum,  or 

*  See  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
by  Wm.  Beaumont,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 
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a  trituration.  Even  many  of  the  conclusions  in  physiology  of  Liebig,  pro- 
found and  ingenious  as  they  certainly  are,  are  worthless  to  science,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  so  purely  theoretical,  supported  by  little  or  no 
observation  of  the  living  functions  themselves. 

Before  coming  to  the  more  prominent  points,  we  propose  commencing,  as 
did  M.  Bernard,  with  the  saliva  and  its  agency  in  digestion,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  order  with  the  other  fluids  connected  with  the  preparing  alimentary 
substances  for  assimilation. 

We  would  naturally  suppose  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  office  of  a  secretion  which  can  be  so  readily  procured  from  the 
mouth ;  and  former  observers  had  confined  their  investigations  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  action  of  the  mixed  fluid  there  found.  M.  Bernard  began  his 
by  inserting  into  Stenon's,  Wharton's,  and  into  one  of  the  small  ducts  of  the 
sublingual  gland,  small  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  several  fluids  making 
up  the  mixed  buccal  saliva  could  be  examined  separately.  After  which  he 
produced  a  free  flow  from  these  ducts,  by  giving  to  the  dog  a  piece  of  meat, 
the  presence  of  which  caused  at  once  a  free  salivary  secretion.  What  was 
most  curious  to  observe  was  that,  during  mastication,  the  flow  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  duct  of  the  parotid  and  to  the  sublingual;  whereas, 
during  the  motion  of  deglutition,  when  the  tongue  threw  the  bolus  back  into 
the  pharynx,  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  was  the  greatest.  Each  sepa- 
rate secretion,  as  well  as  the  saliva,  as  swallowed,  was  alkaline^  in  its  reaction, 
the  acidity  of  the  mouth  during  abstinence,  which  is  owing  to  the  secretion 
of  the  small  buccal  glands,  being  neutralized.  M.  Bernard  remarked,  he  had 
always  found  that  this,  ad  other  alkaline  secretions,  is  best  excited  by  the 
presence  of  acids,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  acid  fluids  which 
flow  most  freely  when  alkalies  are  administered. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  several  salivary  secretions  are  very  different; 
that  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands  is  clear,  and  as  limpid  and  thin  as 
water,  while  that  which  comes  from  the  submaxillary  is  thick  and  viscid, 
resembling  in  colour  and  in  consistence  ordinary  simple  syrup.  From  these 
fact«  M.  Bernard  has  concluded  that  the  mechanical  use  of  these  secre- 
tions is  not  the  same — that  of  the  parotid  and  the  sublingual  being  princi- 
pally to  saturate  the  food,  and  thus  facilitate  mastication;  the  submax- 
illary, on  the  contrary,  rendering  easy  the  process  of  swallowing  by  its  gluti- 
nous properties.  In  these,  as  in  all  his  other  investigations,  he  was  not 
,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  first  essay,  but  followed  it  up  by  others  which 
confirmed  it.  He  made  an  opening  into  the  oesophagus  of  a  horse,  from  which 
he  drew  the  alimentary  bolus  as  it  descended,  and  on  weighing  it  he  found 
that  by  the  imbibition  of  saliva  it  had  increased  elevenfold — showing  what 
a  large  quantity  of  saliva  was  necessary.  He  next  tied  Wharton's  duct,  and 
found  that  it  required  forty-one  minutes  to  masticate,  so  difficult  was  it,  what 
previously  had  demanded  only  nine  minutes ;  and  the  mass,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  ODSophagus,  was  covered  with  mucus  and  a  glutinous  fluid;  the 
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interior  was  dry  and  firiable,  and  the  whole  only  increased  in  weight  three 
and  a  half  times.  By  giving  freely  of  water  to  the  animal  to  drink^  it  ap- 
peared to  promote  mastication  almost  as  effectively  as  did  the  secretion  of  the 
parotid ;  the  quantity  of  parotidian  saliva  being  in  proportion  to  the  dryness 
and  toughness  of  the  ingested  substance.  If  the  ducts  of  the  other  two 
glands  be  tied^  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  mastication.  The  water  of 
the  buccal  mixed  saliva  is  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-eight  parts  in  a  hundred, 
the  other  two  being  composed  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  and  of  the 
animal  substance  ptyaline.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  mechanical  use  of  the 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  is  very  important. 

In  regard  to  its  chemical  action,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Beaumont 
found  that  a  piece  of  meat  put  directly  into  the  stomach  through  the  fistula, 
was  digested  fully  as  well  as  though  it  had  been  first  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  saliva.  From  this  fact,  which  has  been  repeatedly  verified  by  others, 
it  was  concluded  that  this  fluid  had  none  other  than  its  physical  action  on 
food.  That  this  is  a  mistake,  can  easily  be  shown  by  placing  cane  sugar  or 
any  amylaceous  substance  in  a  test-tube  filled  with  saliva,  and  applying  heat 
of  98^  Fahr. — when  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  according  to  Mialhe,^  if  it  be 
powdered  starch  in  solution,  in  less  than  one  minute,  there  will  be  a  transform- 
ation into  dextrine,  and  then  into  grape  sugar,  and,  if  permitted  to  remain  longer, 
into  lactic  and  bituric  acids.  This  may  be  easily  tested  by  the  addition,  at  the 
different  stages,  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  solution — ^whereupon  may  be 
noticed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  blue  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  which 
changes  at  first  to  a  rose,  and  then,  owing  to  the  complete  alteration  of  the  starch 
as  such,  the  iodine  is  perceived  to  have  no  action  at  all.  From  these  premises 
M.  Mialhe  was  led  to  believe  that,  as  the  saliva,  owing  to  a  peculiar  ferment, 
had  that  effect  put  of  the  body,  therefore,  such  must  be  the  case  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  digestion,  and  concluded  that  this  fluid  completed  the  trans- 
formation of  all  that  class  of  aliments;  but  Bernard  has  since  proved  the 
action  of  the  saliva  upon  amylaceous  matter  to  be  very  gradual,  unless  it  is 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  is  in  solution;  moreover,  any  acid  placed  in  contact 
with  it  at  once  destroys  its  power,  so  that,  as  it  cannot  effect  any  change  when 
it  is  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  acid,  the  time  is  too  short  for  it  to 
have  more  than  a  very  partial  transforming  power  in  the  mouth  and  in  the 
oesophagus.  To  establish  this,  M.  Bernard  killed  a  dog  who  had  been  fed 
upon  potatoes,  and,  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  there  the  merest  trace 
of  sugar,  but  much  unaltered  starch,  even  in  the  mass  passing  through  the 
pyloric  orifice  out  of  the  stomach.  This  he  thought  conclusive  of  the  point 
that,  ordinarily,  the  saliva  only  acted  mechanically  in  digestion,  except  in  a 
slight  degree  upon  amylaceous  substances — nature  having  provided  another 
fluid  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  this  class  of  aliment,  as  well  as  fat  and  nitro- 
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genized  matter  for  absorption  and  nutrition.  A  singular  fact,  first  noticed  by 
M.  Magendie^'*'  and  confirmed  by  Bernard,  is,  that  neither  the  secretion  of  the 
parotid,  nor  that  of  either  of  the  other  glands  separately,  nor  ^hen  mixed 
with  each  other,  have  any  efiect  even  upon  amylaceous  matter,  but  yet,  that 
the  mixed  saliva  of  the  mouth  unquestionably  has ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  active  principle,  whatever  it  is,  that  efiiects  the  transformation, 
must  come  from  the  small  buccal  glands.  In  diabetes,  neither  in  the  human 
subject  nor  as  produced  artificially  in  animals,  can  any  trace  of  sugar  be  de- 
tected in  the  salivary  secretion.  We  before  noticed,  that  though  the  cyanide 
of  potash  administered  by  the  mouth  could  be  detected  in  the  other  secretions, 
yet  it  did  not  enter  into  the  saliva. 

The  interesting  question  arises,  as  to  what  is  the  principle  of  the  saliva^ 
which,  when  permitted  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  starch,  con- 
verts it  into  dextrine,  sugar  and  lactic  acid.  Berzelius  was  the  first  to  isolate, 
by  the  addition  to  filtered  buccal  saliva  of  six  times  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  an  organic  substance  which  he  called  ptyaline,  Mialhe,  in  his  memoir 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  maintained  that  the  organic  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  Berzelius  and  by  himself,  had  properties  analogous  to  the  vegetable 
diastase,  which  in  malt  converts  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  that  it  should  be 
named  the  animal  diastase.  There  was  no  doubt  that  such  was  its  action ; 
but  was  it  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature  existing  only  in  the  saliva?  To 
test  this,  M.  Bernard  put  other  fluids  of  the  body  with  starchj^  and,  on 
raising  them  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  found  that  many  of  them  had 
exactly  the  same  transforming  power  as  the  saliva.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  water  in  which  dried  buccal  mucous  membrane  had  been  soaked,  showing, 
as  he  had  supposied,  that  the  ptyaline  was  derived  from  it.  The  serum  of  the 
blood,  a  liquid  obtained  from  a  cyst  of  the  liver,  the  mucus  from  the  nose  in 
coryza,  or  indeed,  from  any  irritated  mucous  membrane,  had  precisely  the 
same  efiect.  On  giving  a  starch  injection  to  a  patient  suffering  with  a  diar- 
rhoea, he  found  sugar  in  the  stools,  &c.  From  these 'results,  M.  Bernard  con- 
cluded that  the  fermenting  principle  of  the  saliva  was  not  different  from  some 
other  nitrogenized  matters  in  its  action  upon  amylaceous  substances. 

The  Gastric  Juice. — At  the  commencement  of  his  experiments  upon  this 
fluid,  M.  Bernard  made  before  his  class,  an  artifical  opening  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog.  He  cut  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region,  and.,  drawing  out  the  stomach  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  he  made  an  in- 
cision about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  into  which  he  introduced  a  short, 
wide  canula,  either  end  being  terminated  by  a  rim  resembling  very  much  a 
button.  One  of  these  ends  being  firmly  clasped  by  the  lips  of  the  wound  of 
the  stomach,  he  was  enabled  to  draw  the  organ  near  the  surface,  and  fasten 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  to  the  integuments.  A  cork  put  into  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  prevented  any  liquid  from  flowing  out.     In  a  few  days,  owing 
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to  the  slight  sensibility  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  canine  race,  the  animal  was 
well,  and  the  wound  around  the  canula  healed,  so  that  the  gastric  juice 
could  be  extracted  with  perfect  ease,  when  its  secretion  had  been  excited 
by  the  presence  of  some  alimentary  substance ;  the  stomach,  as  shown  by 
Beaumont,  not  producing  any  during  the  time  of  abstinence.  The  operation 
required  but  a  few  minutes,  and  to  show  how  little  uneasiness  the  presence  of 
such  an  opening  caused  the  poor  animals,  a  dog  was  shown  on  whom  a  similar 
operation  had  been  performed  two  years  previous,  and  who  had  from  that 
time  furnished  gastric  juice  whenever  wanted.  He  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health. 

Bernard  has  verified,  as  had  previously  M.  Blondlot,*  many  of  Beaumont's 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  of  its  secretions.  Their 
observations  are  important,  as  showing  the  identity  of  the  digestive  juices  of 
the  dog  with  that  of  the  human  subject.  We  forbear  mentioning  many  of 
these  results,  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers. 

The  gastric  juice  can  be  seen  exuding  from  the  mucous  surface  under  the 
coat  of  mucus  always  found  there,  like  the  perspiration  from  the  skin ;  but  as 
to  what  it  is  exactly  that  secretes  it,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  ques- 
tion. Bernard  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  corpuscles 
discovered  by  Gruby,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  exist  only  in  the  stomach; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  vascular  network,  and  are  found  between  the  villo- 
sities.  J?here  are  also  two  kinds  of  small  glands  perceptible  in  this  mucous 
membrane— one  a  slight  tube  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove;  the  other  with 
a  bulb,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  orifice  at  the  gastric  surface.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  former  of  these  furnish  the  mucus,  and  the  latter  the 
gastric  juice.  That  the  gastric  juice  comes  more  particularly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, from  the  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  around  the  pyloric  orifice 
and  from  that  near  the  liver,  is  proved  by  Bernard  in  a  very  pretty  and 
simple  experiment.  On  introducing  into  the  jugular  vein  of  one  side  some 
cyanide  of  potash,  and  into  the  other  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  both  in  solution, 
they  pass  through  the  circulation  side  by  side  without  combining,  thus  reveal- 
ing the  valuable  fact  that,  though  substances  have  a  great  affinity  for  each 
other,  yet  that  no  union  of  them  can  take  place  while  they  remain  in  the 
blood-vessels,  probably  because  the  heat  evolved  from  a  single  or  double 
chemical  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  circulation  would  be  too  great  for 
the  economy,  as  we  see  nature  making  use  everywhere  in  the  alterations  and 
destructions  in  the  animal  system  of  mild  ferments,  and  not  of  strong  chemi- 
cal agents.  This  fact  of  itself  is  one  of  great  importance  in  demonstrating 
how  unfounded  are  many  of  the  ingenious  theories  of  the  chemical  action  of 
remedies  after  they  have  been  absorbed.  These  substances,  however,  when 
brought  into  contact  in  the  free  secretions,  unite  at  once  where  there  is  air. 
M.  Bernard  noticed,  on  examining  the  stomach  of  a  dog  whose  jugulars  he 
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had  injected  aa  above^  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  the 
normal  colour,  except  near  the  pylorus  and  over  the  hepatic  portion,  where  it 
was  of  the  deep  blue  of  the  prussiate  of  iron,  the  result  of  the  union  of  the 
two  substances  in  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  was  poured  out.  The  cyanide  of  potash 
can  be  detected  in  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes 
after  its  ingestion,  earlier  than  in  any  of  the  other  secretions.  During  the  period 
of  abstinence  the  constant  presence  of  mucus  renders  the  reaction  of  the  stomach 
alkaline,  and  it  is  only  when  the  presence  of  some  substance  in  the  cavity 
excites  the  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  itself,  that  it  becomes  acid.  M.  Ber- 
nard finds,  as  did  Beaumont,  that  any  febrile  movement  has  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing this  secretion,  and  thus  interfering  very  materially  with  digestion — a 
practical  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  gastric  juice  as  taken  from  the  fistulous  opening  was  invariably  acid  in 
its  reaction,  was  clear  as  water,  without  taste,  as  without  any  odour  except 
that  of  the  particular  animal.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne^  have  confirmed 
M.  Bernard's  observation,  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach,  when 
free  from  mucus,  presents  always  an  acid  reaction. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  this  gastric  fluid,  it  seems  agreed,  that  at 
least  ninety-eight  parts  in  a  hundred  are  pure  water,  the  remaining  two  being 
made  up  of  a  free  acid,  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
an  aromatic  principle,  and  a  particular  animal  matter,  generally  known  as 
pepsin,  and  called  by  some  ck^modiie,  and  by  others  again  gasterase.  M. 
Blondlot  in  his  book  already  quoted,  denies  that  there  is  a  free  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  the  acidity  of  which  he  believes  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  acid  salt,  the  bi-phosphate  of  lime.  His  principal  reason  for  this  opinion 
was  that  he  found,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime,  that  there  was  no 
effervescence  produced.  This,  however,  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswilf  have 
proved  to  be  caused  by  the  extreme  dilution  of  the  acid,  for,  on  concentrating 
the  juice  by  evaporation,  and  then  adding  the  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  was 
evolved.  We  have,  moreover,  the  authority  of  M.  Dumas  in  his  Chimie 
Physiologique,  that  there  is  no  biphosphate  of  lime  in  the  stomach.  The 
question  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  what  this  free  acid  is,  and  what  is  its 
action  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Dr.  Prout  tells  us  that,  on  testing  some 
gastric  juice  which  he  had  distilled,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  he  found  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  MM.  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin  say  the  same.  Dr.  Dunglison  found  this 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  subject.  Dr.  Prout  thinks  that  it 
is  formed  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the  blood  being  decomposed  by  a  gal- 
vanic action,  the  liver  and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  representing  the  two 
poles — the  acid  remaining  in  the  secretion,  the  soda  passes  off  by  the  liver. 
Berzelius  said  he  could  conceive  of  no  other  way  than  this  by  which  it  could 
be  found  in  the  stomach.     However  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubting  the 
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opinion,  now  the  generally  rooeived  one,  of  the  distingaished  persons  named 
as  having  detected  this  acid  in  the  juice  when  distilled — ^bnt  this  does  not 
establish  its  presence  as  a  iree  acid  in  the  stomach  its^f,  for  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a  decomposition  of  some  salt.  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  state  that^ 
on  adding  a  small  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  gastric  juice,  it  does 
not  pass  in  distillation  until  near  the  end  of  the  process.  They  think  that,  in 
the  rare  cases  where  this  acid  has  been  found  in  the  distilled  secretion,  it  was 
owing,  during  the  last  moments  of  the  operation,  to  a  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides  from  the  altered  chemical  affinity  caused  by  the  concentration,  or 
from  the  action  of  some  other  principle  there  found,  probably  the  lactic  acid. 
Their  ground  for  so  thinking  is  that,  on  distilling  water  containing  table  salt, 
after  haying  rendered  the  solution  acid  by  the  addition  of  lactic  acid,  the 
last  drops  show  on  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  precipitate  of  the  chloride 
of  silver,  owing  to  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid.  Another  proof  they  urge 
that  this  acid  cannot  be  present  is  that  if  a  small  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  be 
added,  there  is  produced  at  once  a  white  precipitate  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,' 
which  formation  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
would  prevent.  Some  have  thought  that  the  acid  principle  might  be  (icetic 
acidy  but  neither  Blondlot  nor  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  have  been  able 
to  obtain  it  by  distillation;  which,  owing  to  its  being  very  volatile,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  is  not  present.  M.  Chevreul,  some  years  since,  in  analyzing 
some  gastric  juice  for  Magendie,  concluded  that  the  free  acid  was  the  lactic 
acid;  this  opinion  is  sustained  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  in  their  recent 
memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  recognize  it  by  all  the 
characters  insisted  upon  by  distinguished  chemists.  It  forms  salts  of  lime, 
barium,  copper,  and  zinc,  soluble  in  water ;  it  gives  a  salt  of  lime  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  precipitable  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution;  and  can  pro- 
duce a  double  salt  of  copper  and  lime,  the  colour  of  which  is  more  intense 
than  that  of  a  simple  salt.*  It  is,  moreover,  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
nature  would  employ  in  the  stomach,  as  she  does  elsewhere,  mild  agents, 
particularly  as  M.  Bernard  has  proved  that  any  acid  principle  would  act  just 
as  efficiently  as  that  found  in  the  gastric  juice ;  this  he  showed  in  artificial 
digestion  with  this  secretion.  On  rendering  it  alkaline  the  process  was  com- 
pletely arrested,  but  it  commenced  again  on  adding  any  acid,  no  matter  what, 
provided  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  change  the  reaction.  Moreover,  in 
injecting  into  the  circulation  food  digested  artificially  with  gastric  juice,  thus 
rendered  acid. again,  if  the  acid  employed  was  a  strong  mineral  one,  such 
as  the  hydrochloric,  it  was  difficult  to  add  so  small  a  proportion  that  the 
injection  would  not  prove  fatal.  Bernard  found,  in  trying  his  experiments 
in  injecting  different  substances  into  the  veins,  that  the  lactate  of  iron,  which 
is  the  most  absorbable  of  all  ferruginous  preparations,  was  the  only  one  which 
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was  not  poisonous.  From  these  &cts  M.  Bernard  coneltuies  that  lactic  add 
is  the  free  acid  found  in  the  gastric  juicO;  and  that  there  is  neither  acetic  nor 
hydrochloric  present. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juicC;  and  to  the  whole  process  of 
digestion,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  how  valueless  all  the  theories  ever 
invented  are  in  comparison  with  such  &cts  as  were  afforded  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Dr.  Beaumont,  upon  the  opening  into  the 
stomach  of  St.  Martin.  The  science  now  possesses  two  other  cases  of  the 
kind  in  human  subjects,  a  woman  noticed  by  Circaud,  and  another  spoken  of 
by  Helm,'*'  and  now  of  numerous  ones  produced  artificially  in  animals.  From 
these  many  points  in  digestion,  before  obscure,  have  been  determined. 

Dr.  Beaumont  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  gastric  juice  was  the  only 
solvent,  and  that  it  acted  upon  and  digested  all  kinds  of  food.  This  was  a 
natui;^  conclusion  from  seeing  them  all  in  solution,  and  as  ready  to  pass  out 
of  the  stomach,  in,  as  he  supposed,  one  homogeneous  mass,  called  chyme. 
His  observations  unfortunately  were  confined  to  the  operations  in  the  stomach 
alone,  and  he  mistook  the  dissolution  of  all  alimentary  substances,  from  the 
imbibition  of  the  acidulated  water,  to  be  their  digestion.  M.  Blondlot  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach 
was  limited  to  that  class  so  rich  in  nutriment,  the  prominent  constituent  of 
which  is  nitrogen.  He  found  that  in  artificial  digestion  such'was  certainly 
the  case,  and  he  concluded  that  the  process  was  the  same  within  the  body. 
M.  Bernard  found,  as  we  before  mentioned,  that  amylaceous  substances 
passed  through  the  stomach,  only  having  been  but  slightly  altered  by  the 
saliva;  in  the  same  way,  on  opening  the  duodenum  of  a  dog,  he  repeatedly 
found  fatty  matters  coming  from  the  pylorus  perfectly  unchanged.  He  then 
repeated  Blondlot's  experiments  in  regard  to  the  action  in  the  stomach  upon 
meat,  the  principal  constituents  of  which  are  fibrin,  albumen,  and  creatin,  all 
nitrogenized  substances — ^he  found  that  the  gastric  fluid  had,  when  kept  suffi* 
ciently  long  in  contact  with  it,  rendered  it  fit  for  absjorption,  for  when  he 
injected  the  fluid  containing  it  into  the  circulation,  that  it  was  not  dis-, 
coverable  in  the  urinary  secretion,  thus  showing  that  it  was  assimilable;  this 
was  the  case  also  with  casein.  He  was  astonished,  however,  to  find,  on 
examining  the  fluid  mass  passing  through  the  pylorus,  that  he  could  still 
discover,  though  minutely  divided,  the  muscular  fibres  in  parts,  showing  that 
the  whole  amount  had  not  been  completely  digested.  So  that,  as  the  saliva 
had  the  properties  of  converting  starch  into  dextrine,  &o.,  when  it  remained 
long  enough  with  it,  yet  that  ordinarily  in  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
time  of  contact  was  too  short  for  the  complete  action  to  take  place.  So  it  was 
in  regard  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  gastric  fluid  on  azotized  food.  M. 
B.  agrees  with  Blondlot,  that  liquid  albumen  is  not  coagulated  at  first,  before 
being  digested  in  the  stomach,  but  that  it  is  merely  rendered  opalescent. 

*  Cours  de  Fbysiologiei  par  P.  B^rard,  1850. 
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CaseiOy  however,  is  eoagtdated  before  being  altered  by  digestion;  the  mncons 
membrane  itself,  as  is  seen  in  that  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  known  as  ren- 
net, has  the  effect  of  coagulating  milk.  All  other  classes  of  aliment  are 
merely  saturated  and  softened  by  the  saliya  and  the  watery  portion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  thus  more  easily  divided  by  the  peristaltic  motion  prepara- 
tory to  their  digestion  further  down  in  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  found  by  Bernard  not  to  be  the  same  in 
all  animals,  but  to  be  modified  by  the  kind  of  food  used  habitually;  thus,  in 
herbivorous  animals,  as  proved  from  that  collected  from  an  ox^  it  acts  much 
less  perfectly  than  does  that  taken  from  a  dog. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  not  only  did  Beaumont  exaggerate  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  in  supposing  it  the  universal  solvent,  but  Blondlot  erred  even  in 
thinking  that  in  the  living  subject  all  the  nitrogenized  articles  were  digested 
in  the  stomach.  So  that  the  term  chyme  has  in  fact  no  definite  meaning — 
the  bolus  passing  out  of  the  stomach  being  composed  partly  of  digested  and 
partly  of  undigested  food — ^there  being  only  a  portion  of  the  amylaceous  and 
of  the  azotized,  which  are  ready  for  assimilation,  and  in  ordinary  digestion  the 
whole  mass  is  submitted  to  further  action  from  the  intestinal  fluids.  Instead 
of  digestion  being  completed  in  the  stomach,  it  is  merely  commenced. 

The  question  has  often  presented  itself  as  to  what  was  the  principle  in  the 
gastric  fluid  which  acted  upon  food?  Those  who  believed  that  there  was 
present  more  or  less  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  taught  that  it  was  it,  or  at 
least  that '  because  acids  destroyed  meat,  therefore,  it  by  so  doing  digested 
them.  Of  this  hypothesis  Blondlot  disposed  by  trying  in  separate  vials  the 
comparative  action  of  mere  acidulated  water  and  the  gastric  juice ;  in  both 
there  was  a  change,  but  in  the  former  there  was  merely  a  disaggregation  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  Bernard's  experiment  was  still  more  conclusive.  After 
submitting  pieces  of  meat  to  the  action  of  the  two  liquids,  as  did  Blondlot, 
he  injected  them  into  the  circulation,  and  found  that  that  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  simple  water  and  acid,  had  passed  off  entire 
in  the  urine,  whereas  the  other,  having  been  assimilated,  could  not  be  detect- 
ed in  the  renal  secretion.  The  action,  moreover,  stated  M.  B.,  of  the  two  fluids 
upon  bony  matter  was  very  different,  the  acid  water  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  mineral  portion,  whereas  the  gastric  juice  digested  the  gelatin  and  left 
the  phosphates  and  carbonates  unaltered.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  stools  of  dogs  fed  upon  bones.  The  active  principle  of  the 
gastric  fluid  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  organic  principle  jpq>sin, 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  It  differs  from  all  other 
organic  substances  by  its  coagulating  casein  without  the  aid  of  an  acid.  It 
does  not,  however,  digest  any  species  of  food  when  not  mixed  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion, as  may  be  easily  seen  in  artificial  digestion  by  rendering  the  liquid 
alkaline,  but  the  process  may  be  again  commenced  by  adding  any  other  acid; 
whereas,  if  you  raise  the  temperature  above  98°  Fahr.,  you  destroy  for  ever 
the  digestive  properties  of  the  pepsin,  and  the  fluid  ceases  to  act.     The  action 
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of  the  acidulated  water  is  necessary  before  the  pepsin  can  effect  anything;  the 
latter  acting  in  force  it  proportion  as  the  food  is  softened  and  divided  by  the 
other. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  consequently  upon  digestion,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  contradictory 
experiments  have  been  published,  even  by  such  men  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Dr.  John  Reid,  Longet,  and  Magendie.  Some  asserting  that  the  integrity  of 
the  pneumogastric  was  necessary,  and  some  the  contrary;  others  again  that  it 
was  through  the  grand  sympathetic  that  any  nervous  influence  was  conveyed. 
To  show  what  M.  Bernard  has  done  to  elucidate  this  point,  we  propose  giving 
two  or  three  of  his  experiments.  The  two  substances,  emvMney  the  albumi- 
nous matter  found  in  almonds,  and  so  named  by  Liebig,  and  the  amygdaUnej  the 
principle  of  bitter  almonds,  when  administered  separately,  are  perfectly  in- 
nocuous, but  when  united,  there  is  at  once  a  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  of  course  if  they  come  in  contact  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  they  must 
prove  poisonous.  Aware  of  this,  he  selected  two  dogs,  on  one  of  whom  only 
he  performed  the  resection  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  to  both  he  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time  a  certain  quantity  of  emulsine,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  he  gave  to  each  of  them  the  same  amount  of  amygdaline.  The 
dog  whose  nerves  were  intact  escaped  without  injury,  whereas  the  other 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  first  animal 
had  digested  the  emulsine  before  the  amygdaline  reached  it,  but,  in  the 
second  dog,  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  nervous  communica- 
tion the  gastric  juice  was  not  secreted,  and  the  first  ingested  substance  was 
not  acted  upon,  but  remained  in  the  organ,  and  the  other  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  there  was  a  formation  of  prussic  acid;  which,  being  absorbed,  proved 
fatal.  Another  experiment  proved  indirectly  the  same  fact.  He  gave  to  a 
rabbit  which  had  been  fasting  thirty-six  hours,  and  whose  urine  had  become 
clear  and  acid,  a  meal  of  carrots,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  the  urinary 
secretion  became  opake  and  alkaline,  and  so  remained  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours.  He  found  by  cutting  the  pneumogastric  during  that  time,  that  the 
urine  changed  again  to  be  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  clear.  On  another  animal 
he  perceived  that  a  resection  of  the  nerve,  immediately  after  the  meal  of  car- 
rots, prevented  entirely  the  urine  from  becoming  filled  with  carbonates,  which 
cause  the  alkalinity  and  opacity,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  digested 
vegetable.  So  the  urine  remained  clear  exactly  as  if  there  had  been  no  carrots 
in  the  stomach.  This  effect  is  attributed  to  the  non-secretion  of  the  gastric 
fluid  by  which  the  substances  could  be  digested;  or,  as  in  this  case,  prepared 
for  digestion.  There  being  no  liquid  in  the  stomach,  of  course  they  were  not 
softened  or  divided,  but  remained  there  unaltered.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive of  any  other  than  M.  B.'s  explanation  of  these  results,  namely,  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  under  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair.  But  he  has  given 
us  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  in  his  researches  on  the  stomach  by 
means  of  fistulous  openings.     He  cut  the  pneumogastric  of  an  animal  into 
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wbose  stomach  he  had  previously  introduced  a  canula  at  the  moment  when 
there  was  a  free  flow  of  gastric  juice  excited  by  the  presence  of  an  alimentary 
bolus;  at  once  he  saw  the  mucous  membrane,  which  had  been  tense  and  turgid 
the  moment  before,  become  withered  and  pale  (the  vascularity  greatly  dimin- 
ished), and  the  gastric  juice  ceased  to  flow.  On  introducing  his  finger  into 
the  stomach  itself,  the  walls  were  perceived  to  be  perfectly  flaccid,  and  there 
was  no  longer  the  gentle  pressure  which  he  had  previously  felt.  Another 
proof  that  after  the  resection  there  was  no  further  secretion,  was  that  on  put- 
ting sufficient  salt  into  the  stomach  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  before  the  operation,  the  bolus  became  putrid  in  consequence  of  the 
arrest  of  digestion. 

We  have  now  traced  the  alimentary  bolus  to  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach  about  to  pass  into  the  duodenum.  At  this  point,  as  we  before  stated, 
it  has  received  the  name  of  chyToej  which,  far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
mass,  consists  of  the  fatty  matters  unaltered,  of  the  amylaceous  but  partially 
converted  into  sugar  by  the  saliva,  and  finally  of  the  azotized  material 
digested  ordinarily  but  in  part  by  the  gastric  juice.*  The  whole  has  inva- 
riably an  acid  reaction. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  text-books  on  physiology  what  are  the 
prevailing  views  as  to  what  takes  place  in  the  process  of  digestion  below 
the  stomach.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  intestinal  fluids  separate 
the  nutritious  portion  of  the  chyme,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and 
known  as  chyh^  from  the  excrementitious  which  passes  through  the  intestine. 
Carpenter  speaks  of  chyle  as  imperfectly  elaborated  blood.  It  is  particularly 
to  this  heretofore  obscure  stage  of  digestion  that  we  think  M.  Bernard  has 
made  some  brilliant  contributions,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  BUe, — The  most  important  point  in  regard  to  this  fluid  is  to  decide  in 
the  first  place  the  much  discussed  question  whether  or  not  it  is  purely  excre- 
mentitious. That  it  is  so,  was  supposed  from  the  character  of  its  proximate 
elements,  the  amount  of  hydro-carbon ;  to  remove  which,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
lungs,  whether  from  the  aliment  as  such,  or  as  effete  matter  taken  from  the 
blood  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  was  thought  to  be  its  use.  Moreover, 
it  flows  not  as  the  ordinary  secretions  at  the  time  of  digestion,  when  needed, 
but,  like  the  urine,  more  or  less  constantly.  An  objection,  however,  seems  to 
present  itself  to  its  being  exclusively  excrementitious,  from  the  point  in  the 
intestinal  canal  where  it  is  emptied.  Why,  if  merely  to  throw  off  what  is 
injurious  to  the  system,  should  it  be  poured  out  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  small  intestines,  where  absorption  is  most  active  ?  Such  is  not  the  mode 
in  which  nature  provides  for  the  other  excrements.  It  would,  from  this  fact 
merely,  be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  did  act  as  a  chylo-poietic  fluid.     But  we 

•  Dr.  Beaumont's  tables,  so  frequently  quoted  and  so  much  relied  upon,  of  the  mean 
time  of  digestion  of  the  different  articles  of  diet,  are  thus  rendered  of  but  little  value — he 
having  founded  them  upon  the  supposition  that,  when  any  substance  disappears  from 
the  stomach,  it  has  undergone  complete  digestion. 
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are  not  without  experiments.  M.  Blondlot,  whose  authority  we  have  so  fre- 
quently quoted,  declares,*  after  several  times  tying  the  ductus  choledochus  of 
dogs,  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  not  necessary  for  digestion;  because,  though 
nearly  all  the  animals  died,  yet  that  in  two  or  three  instances  they  survived 
months,  and  in  one  case  years.  The  deaths  he  thought  were  caused  by  the 
retention  of  the  bile  within  the  blood,  as  was  shown  by  the  jaundiced  tint  of 
all  the  tbsues  and  secretions  of  the  body;  indeed,  in  more  than  one  case  the 
bursting  of  the  biliary  duct  into  the  peritoneum  caused  death.  The  inferences 
of  Blondlot  might  appear  conclusive  had  we  not  the  experiments  of  the  Bel- 
gian professor,  M.  Schwann,  which  have  been  since  repeated  and  verified  by 
M.  Bernard.  They  too  succeeded  in  tying  the  ductus  choledochus  without 
killing  the  animals,  but  on  making  autopsies  of  them  some  months  after, 
they  found  that  a  new  duct  to  convey  the  bile  to  the  intestine  had  been 
formed !  In  other  cases  they  inserted  canulas  into  the  duct  so  as  to  convey 
the  bile  outward,  and  thus  prevent  a  new  one  from  being  made,  and  the 
invariable  result  was  fatal.  This  was  conclusive,  as  it  showed  that  death 
was  produced  not  only  by  the  poison  of  the  bile,  but  by  the  mere  absence  of 
its  flow  into  the  digestive  tube.  Moreover,  if  the  biliary  fluid  is  only  effete 
matter,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  detected  as  such  in  the  excrement  of  the 
bowels  ?  Liebig  tells  us  that  no  choleic  acid  is  ever  found  in  the  stools,  but 
that  it  must  be  re-absorbed;  in  fact,  the  colouring  matter  is  all  that  is  there 
discoverable  of  the  bile.  It  being  decided  that  this  secretion  is  necesi^ary  for 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  not  merely  excrementitious,  the  important  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  and  upon  what  substances  it  acts.  To  solve  this,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  tied  the  ductus  choledochus  of  cats,  and  on  opening  the 
abdomen  he  found  that  the  lacteals  were  not  filled,  as  usual,  with  a  whitish 
mixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  but  with  a  transparent  fluid,  which  he 
regarded  as  composed  of  lymph  and  of  the  most  liquid  portion  of  the  chyme. 
Supposing  that  the  white  chyle  was  fatty  matter,  he  drew  the  conclusion 
which  he  published,  that  the  bile  digested  fat.  Magendie,  on  hearing  of  these 
interesting  experiments,  hastened  to  repeat  them  on  dogs,  his  favourite 
victims.  A  great  number  were  sacrificed  before  he  could  succeed  in  getting 
two  of  them  to  live  even  a  few  days;  and  in  them,  contrary  to  what  Brodie 
bad  stated,  he  found  that  a  white  chyle  had  been  absorbed  by  the  lacteals, 
and  that  as  before  feecal  matters  had  been  formed,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  flow  of  bile. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  loss  of  life  to  the  dog  and  cat  race  this  diflerence 
of  opinion,  between  such  distinguished  men,  has  given  rise.  M.  Blondlot 
alone  killed  no  less  than  twenty-five  dogs  in  these  experiments.  Several 
others  entered  the  field,  among  them  Dr.  Mayo,  and  MM.  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin.  It  is  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  discouraging,  to  see  the  different 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived — the  partisans  of  each  equally  positive  in 

•  Essai  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Foie,  Paris,  1846. 
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their  opinion.  As  we  shall  presently  show,  M.  Bernard  has  cleared  up  the 
difficulty  by  explaining  what  is  properly  speaking  the  cause  of  the  white  fluid 
in  the  laoteals,  from  what  it  is  formed  and  how. 

Beaumont  added  bile,  taken  from  a  cow  recently  killed,  to  some  chyme  com- 
ing from  St.  Martin's  stomach,  and  found  that  the  effect  was  to  separate  it  into 
three  distinct  parts,  a  reddish-brown  sediment  at  the  bottom,  a  whey-coloured 
fluid  in  the  centre,  and  a  creamy  pellicle  swimming  on  the  top.  The  centre  he 
concluded  was  chyle,  the  creamy  pellicle  digested  fatty  matter,  and  the  sediment 
the  excrementitious  portion.  Others  had  the  same  results.  Mtiller*  made  an 
emulsion  by  adding  bile  to  oleaginous  substances.  Tiedemann  said  that  the 
white  flakes  seen  in  the  liquid  was  mucus.  This  we  believe  was  the  uncertain 
state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bile,  when  Bernard  com- 
menced his  experiments.  He  had  observed  that  in  most  animals,  as  in  man, 
the  duct  from  the  pancreas  opened  either  side  by  side  in  the  duodenum,  or 
else  together  with  the  biliary  duct ;  in  the  dog  that  there  were  two  canals 
from  the  pancreas,  one  emptying  with  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  other 
lower  down  in  the  intestine;  in  the  rabbit,  however,  by  a  singular  provision 
of  nature,  the  pancreatic  duct  entered  the  duodenum  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
further  down  than  that  from  the  pancreas,  the  intestinal  canal  being  unusuaUy 
long  for  so  small  an  animal. 

Having  procured  the  biliary  secretion  from  the  rabbit,  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh,  and  certain  that  it  contained  no  other  secretion,  he  tried  its  effect  upon 
the  several  varieties  of  food.  He  found  that  when  thus  used  alone,  it  had  no 
possible  action  except  upon  rancid  oil,  with  which  it  formed  a  kind  of  soap, 
but  upon  pure  oil  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  mixture, 
the  two  substances  separating  when  left  standing,  the  oil  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. Believing  that  it  could  not  be  without  its  use,  he  determined  to  try  it 
in  combination  with  the  other  intestinal  fluids.  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of 
him,  and  productive  of  important  results. 

Mixed  with  gastric  juice,  either  artificially  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duode- 
num, as  could  be  observed  in  the  rabbit,  it  is  shown  to  have  several  properties. 
It  renders  the  mass  alkaline ;  it  precipitates  and  renders  insoluble  the  azotised 
portion,  leaving  untouched  the  saccharine  and  the  fatty.  This  precipitate  Ma- 
gendie  designates  "  le  chyle  brut."  It  further  renders  the  chyme  indestructi- 
ble and  imputrefactive,  by  regulating  the  chemical  reactions  and  the  evolution 
of  the  gases  arising  from  decomposition.  This  M.  Bernard  substantiated  by 
showing  two  pieces  of  meat  in  vials,  where  they  had  been  put  three  months 
previous,  the  one  with  gastric  juice  alone,  and  the  other  with  gastric  juice  and 
bile  mixed — ^from  the  former,  there  was  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour  resulting 
from  decomposition,  whereas  the  latter  was  pure  and  free  from  any  smell 
whatever. 

By  precipitation,  bile,  moreover,  has  the  effect  of  arresting  every  kind  of  fer- 

•  Manuel  de  Physiologie. 
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mentation  of  all  organic  substances.  To  prove  this  to  his  auditors,  Bernard 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  a  cake  of  yeast,  and  in  two  hours,  when 
it  was  perfectly  saturated  with  gastric  juice,  he  withdrew  it,  and  applying  heat 
to  a  portion  of  it,  there  was  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  showing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fermenting  process  j  to  the  remainder,  before  employing 
heat,  he  added  some  bile,  and  though  kept  over  a  hot  water  bath  much  longer 
than  the  other,  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  fermenting.  Another  experi- 
ment was  performed  to  demonstrate  this  property  of  preventing  fermentation, 
by  the  administration  of  the  emulsine  and  amygdaline.  The  emulsine,  which 
is  the  ferment,  was  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  the  amygdaline  into  the 
stomach — ^in  due  time  the  latter  descended,  or  part  of  it,  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  former  in  the  rectum,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  from  the  formation  of 
prussic  acid,  the  animal  died.  In  another  subject  the  emulsine  was  placed  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  amygdaline  in  the  rectum,  the  reverse  of  what  was  done 
in  the  first  instance.  Here  there  was  no  fatal  result,  in  consequence  of  the  bile 
having  destroyed  the  ferment  before  it  reached  the  other  substance  in  the  rec- 
tum. Still  another  proof  may  be  drawn  from  M.  Schwann's  experiments  in 
introducing  canulas  into  the  ductus  choledochus.  The  animals  licked  the  bile  as 
it  flowed  externally,  and  it  caused  their  death  the  sooner,  by  precipitating  the 
pepsin  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  preventing  all  digestive  action  of  the  juice. 
In  this  way  the  bile  prevents  the  formation  of  the  gases  in  the  intestinal 
canal  from  decomposition  of  the  several  articles  of  food.  The  medical  appli- 
cation of  this  will  at  once  strike  your  readers — ^when  from  any  cause  there  is  a 
deficient  supply  of  bile  to  the  intestine,  or  when  more  food  is  swallowed  than 
the  quantity  of  bile  can  act  upon  (for  of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  this  secretion,  as  Beaumont  found  there  was  to  the  gastric  juice),  or  if  from 
any  other  pathological  cause  the  character  of  the  fluid  is  altered,  or  its  action 
prevented,  there  is  a  putrid  fermentation,  from  which  there  is  an  evolution  of 
flatus  and  a  consequent  diarrhoea.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a 
predominance  of  alkalies,  and  we  would  suppose,  that  acids  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  By  what  principle  the  bile  acts  seems  undetermined. 
Prof.  Piatner,  of  Heidelberg,  supposes  that  the  salt,  the  choleate  of  soda 
formed  in  the  bile  from  the  union  of  the  peculiar  fatty  acid,  choleic  with  the 
soda,  acts  upon  the  lactate  of  albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  that  there  is  a  double  decomposition  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
lactate  of  soda  and  the  choleate  of  albumen,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  action  of  the  bile  in  combination  with  the  pancre- 
atic juice,  which  constitute  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the  intestinal  fluid,  let 
ns  arrive  at  what  to  us  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  this  distin- 
guished physiologist — the  %ise  of  ike  j?a»crea«,  which  is,  that  its  secretion  en- 
joys, to  a  very  high  degree,  the  prerogative  some  had  attributed  to  the  bile, 
that  of  emulsioning  oleaginous  bodies,  and  thus  rendering  them  capable  of 
absorption  by  the  lacteals,  «nd  that  in  feet,  it  is  the  only  fluid  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  fatty  matter !    In  making  some  experiments,  with  a  view  of 
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eomparitig  the  digeefibn  of  herbivorous  animals  with  carnivorous,  he,  by  keep- 
ing all  other  food,  out  of  its  reach,  forced  a  rabbit  to  eat  nothing  but  meat, 
after  which  he  opened  the  abdomen,  and  observed  that  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  small  intestines  contained  a  limpid  fluid  for  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
inches  below  the  pylorus,  and  that  from  that  point  they  were  white,  and  con*- 
tained  the  same  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  lacteals  of  the  human  subject,  and 
in  the  dog  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  duodenum.  Bemembering 
that,  in  man,  the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreaa  enter  together  near  the 
pylorus,  and  that  in  the  dog  one  of  the  pancreatic  canals  empties  high  up, 
with  the  duct  coming  from  the  liver,  it  at  bnce  occurred  to  his  quick  mind  that 
it  must  be  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  which  made  the  milky  fluid,  by  act- 
ing upon  the  fatty  matters,  and,  of  course,  it  was  only  below  the  insertion  of 
the  duct  which  conveyed  it  to  the  intestine  that  the  absorbents  contained  the 
emulsion  which  gave  them  their  peculiar  white  appearance. 

He  proceeded  forthwith  with  direct  experiments,  and  extracting  pure  pan- 
creatic juice,  he  mixed  it  at  a  mild  temperature  with  oil,  and  afterwards  with 
butter,  mutton  tallow,  and  indeed,  with  all  varieties  of  fat,  and  with  them  all 
he  made  an  emulsion  resembling  in  colour  and  in  consistence,  and  apparently 
in  every  particular,  the  chyle  he  had  extracted  from  the  mesenteric  lacteals. 
To  test  whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  liquid  or  secretion  of  the  body 
which  had  the  same  effect,  he  tried  the  bile,  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  even  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid;  with  all,  the  result 
was  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  which,  on  standing  a  few  minutes,  was  de- 
stroyed just  as  though  it  had  been  attempted  to  mix  oil  and  water;  whereas, 
the  emulsion  formed  by  the  fat  and  the  pancreatic  juice  remained  perfectly  un- 
changed. These  experiments,  made  out  of  the  body,  were  not  conclusive 
enough  to  a  mind  so  accustomed  to  close  and  vigorous  observation,  but  needed 
confirmation,  which  he  was  not  slow  in  procuring  for  himself  and  for  science. 
After  keeping  a  rabbit  fasting  for  some^time,  he  gave  it  a  full  dose  of  twenty 
grammes  of  fat,  and  allowing  sufficient  time  for  it  to  be  pushed  down  the  in^ 
testine,  he  killed  the  animal  in  three  hours,  and  found  the  absorbents  nearly 
empty  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  containing  only  a  small 
quantity  of  a  limpid  fluid;  whereas,  below  that  they  were  distended  with  white 
chyle.  In  the  intestinal  canal  above  the  duct  of  the  pancreas,  there  was  some 
melted  fat  which  was  unaltered  in  colour,  but  below  it  was  seen  more  or  less 
of  the  same  white  emulsion  corresponding  to  that  contained  in  the  lacteals. 
Here  it  was  evident  the  biliary  secretion  had  had  no  effect,  for  it  was  poured 
into  the  canal  near  the  stomach,  and  the  substance  was  unaltered  for  inches 
below.  His  next  essay  was  in  tying  the  pancreatic  duct  of  another  animal  of 
the  same  species  before  giving  the  oil,  and  on  opening  the  abdomen,  after  the 
same  lapse  of  time,  he  found  the  lacteals  free  from  chyle,  and  the  oily  matter 
undigested  in  the  intestinal  tube,  passing  down  to  be  thrown  off  in  the  excre- 
ment. On  putting  a  ligature  around  both  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  a  dog,  ha 
had  the  same  result.    He  could  now  assuredly  be  satisfied  of  the  troth  of  his 
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discovery,  that  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters  was  the  peculiar  office  of  the 
pancreas.  On  repeating  his  experiments  in  the  presence  of  M.  Dumas,  he 
remarked,  that  he  knew  of  no  alkali,  not  even  the  caustic  potash,  which  could 
make  with  oil  so  perfect  an  emulsion,  or  in  so  short  a  time. 

There  can  now  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  contradictory  results  of  Bro- 
die^s  and  Magendie's  experiments  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bile  on  fatty  mat- 
ter. The^  former  had  operated  upon  cats  where,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  it  is  difficult  to  tie  the  one  without  the  other; 
and  he,  by  putting  a  ligature  around  both,  of  course  prevented  the  flow  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  as  well  as  that  of  the  bile,  and  thus  interfered  with  the  diges- 
tion of  fat,  and  consequently  of  the  appearance  of  the  thick  white  fluid  in  the 
absorbents.  Magendie  selected  the  dog,  and  in  tying  the  ductus  choledoohus  he 
probably  included  also  one  of  the  pancreatic  ducts;  but  he  left  free  the  other, 
which  opens  further  down  in  the  intestine,  and  which  acted  upon  the  particles  of 
fat,  and  they  were  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  Miiller's  error  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner;  in  the  bile  he  experimented  with,  there  must 
have  been  a  mixture  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.  If  further  proof  be  desired,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Bernard,  that  the  herbivorous  animals, 
when  confined  to  their  ordinary  food,  have  no  white  absorbents  or  lacteals.  He 
has,  moreover,  found  that  in  all  mammiferous  animals  the  pancreatic  duct  always 
empties  with  or  below  the  biliary  duct,  never  above. — For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing those  present  how  he  obtained  the  pure  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  its 
action,  he  had  a  dog  placed  on  the  table  before  him,  and,  after  securing  him  well 
by  tying  his  feet  and  muzzling  him,  he  cut  into  his  right  flank,  and  drawing  out 
the  pancreas,  which  was  of  a  bright  rose,  the  colour  it  always  presents  when 
secreting,  he  inserted  a  small  silver  tube  into  the  duct,  and  secured  it  there  by 
a  ligature.  At  the  end  of  the  canula  was  an  India-rubber  bladder,  to  re- 
ceive the  secretion  which  flowed  only  a  drop  at  a  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
hour,  during  which  time  the 'animal  continued  eating  without  being  in  the 
least  disturbed,  the  sac  was  found  to  contain  about  two  fluidraehms  (f3Jj). 
The  Professor  remarked  that,  if  the  canula  was  withdrawn  and  the  wound 
closed,  it  would  be  healed  up  in  two  or  three  days  without  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  fluid,  as  thus  drawn,  was  colourless  and  viscid,  and  in 
some  respects  resembled  the  saliva  extracted  from  the  submaxillary  gland, 
but  differed  from  it  essentially,  being  coagulable  by  alcohol  and  by  heat. 
Its  alkalinity  was  evident,  only  a  drop  sufficing  to  restore  the  blue  to  red- 
dened litmus  paper.  Its  alkaline  reaction  had  been  denied  by  Tiedemann, 
which,  said  M.  Bernard,  must  have  been  owing  to  his  collecting  it  as  it  flowed 
into  the  intestine,  where  the  acid  mucus  changed  it,  for,  when  collected  pure 
from  the  duct  itself,  he  had  invariably  found  it  alkaline.  On  adding  some  of 
the  pancreatic  fluid  collected  in  the  little  bladder  to  olive  oil,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  there  was  formed  a  creamy  fluid  corresponding 
very  closely  to  some  chyle,  which  he  had,  a  few  minutes  previous,  collected 
from  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  rabbit  fed  upon  the  same  oil.  M. 
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Bernard  exhibited  the  daodennm  of  a  rabbit,  and  the  absorbents  in  the  mesen- 
tery. Those  from  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  ductus  choledochus  down  to  the 
point  where  the  pancreas  empties  its  secretion,  contained  a  transparent  fluid 
in  small  quantity ;  whereas,  below  that,  the  white  ramifications,  showing  the 
presence  of  the  fatty  emulsion,  were  very  evident.  This  last  experiment,  which 
is  perfectly  conclusive,  can  be  easily  verified  by  any  one.  Keep  a  rabbit  fast- 
ing for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  administer  a  dose  of  fat  and  kill  it  in  a  few 
hours.  To  push  the  oil  down  in  the  intestine,  and  to  facilitate  matters,  a  meal 
of  some  vegetable  may  be  given. 

Although  oily  and  fatty  matter  are  neutral  in  their  reaction,  the  emulsion 
is  at  first  alkaline )  but  in  artificial  digestion  it  soon  becomes  acid,  owing,  M. 
Bernard  thinks,  to  the  transformation  of  the  fat  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty 
acids,  margaric,  stearic,  or  oleic,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
odour  of  butyric  acid  when  butter  is  the  fatty  substance  used,  and  the  mixture 
is  permitted  to  stand  some  little  time.  We  see  it  stated  by  Dr.  Chambers* 
that  Prof  Friericks,  of  Berlin,  though  he  admits  the  truth  of  the  digestion  of 
fsX  by  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  yet  denies  that  there  is  such  a  transforma- 
tion, for  that  the  oil  globules  do  again  unite.  To  this  we  reply  that  we  have 
ourselves  seen  the  emulsion  after  it  had  remained  for  days  without  being  dis- 
turbed, and,  on  a  close  examination,  not  the  slightest  change  could  be  detected 
from  what  it  was  immediately  after  the  mixture.  Dr.  Chambers  says  that 
any  animal  substance  undergoing  a  chemical  change,  which  pancreatic  juice 
does  with  great  rapidity  out  of  the  body,  in  contact  with  butter,  will  cause  an 
interstitial  fermentation  of  the  butter  itself,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  acid 
smelt.  This  may  be  the  explanation;  but  both  Drs.  Frericks  and  Chambers 
have  misunderstood  M.  Bernard,  in  supposing  that  he  thought  that  there  was 
a  transformation  of  the  fat  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids  in  the  intestine, 
from  the  action  of  the  juice  of  the  pancreas ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  proved 
such  is  not  the  case,  by  finding  the  emulsion  collected  in  the  lacteals  to  be  still 
alkaline,  and  in  it  the  presence  of  fat  globules  under  the  microscope,  though 
very  minutely  divided.  Moreover,  we  have  the  testimony  of  MM.  Bouchardat 
and  Sandras,f  that  they  have  found  and  recognized  in  the  chyle,  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  mutton  and  pork  fat.  Certain  it  is  that  the  globules  found 
in  ordinary  fat  cannot  be  assimilated  without  being  altered,  for,  if  injected 
into  the  circulation,  they  prove  fatal  by  their  arrest  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  through  which  they  are  too  large  to  pass,  just  as  bubbles  of  air  enter- 
ing the  veins  cause  death  by  the  stoppage  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  M. 
Bernard  does  think  it  probable  that,  in  the  ultimate  changes  which  fat 
undergoes  in  the  body,  there  is  a  transformation  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 
His  ground  for  so  thinking  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  M.  Magendie, 

*  On  Corpulence,  or  Excess  of  Fat  in  the  Human  Body,  by  T.  K.  Chambers.  Lon- 
don, 1850. 

f  Recberches  sur  la  Digestion,  et  TAssimilation  des  Corps  Gras,  1845. 
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irho,  having  fed  dogs  exclusively  for  some  time  upon  butter,  found  tbeir 
ekins  saturated  with  an  oily  matter,  far  from  resembling  true  fat,  and  giving 
off  the  odour  of  butyric  acid.  M.  Bernard  further  professes  not  ever 
having  been  able  to  detect  in  the  blood  any  of  the  acids  resulting  from  the 
ioxidation  of  fatty  substances,  fat  being  always  neutral  as  found  in  the  economy; 
that  such  conversion  must  take  place  only  previous  to  their  being  given  off 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
animal  heat. 

"We  believe  that  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  pancreas  by  Bernard 
has  not  been  denied.  He  himself  had,  a  year  since,  repeated  his  ex- 
periments nearly  forty  times  upon  different  animals ;  and  we  see  that  recent- 
ly M.  Colin,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  Anatomical  Department  of  the 
Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  has  presented  to  the  French  Academy  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  principal  domestic 
ruminants,  which  correspond  precisely  to  those  of  M.  Bernard.  M.  Colin 
{states  that  he  selected  the  animals  differing  as  much  as  possible,  in  food  and 
in  mode  of  digestion,  from  the  carnivorous. 

Although  the  fact  itself  is  not  disputed,  yet  the  explanation  appears  to  be. 
M.  Mialhe,  so  wedded  to  his  view  that  alkalies  are  the  great  solvents  in  the 
animal  system,  was  inclined  to  impute*  to  their  presence  in  the  secretion  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  emulsion.  M.  Bernard,  however,  shows  the 
falseness  of  this  hypothesis  by  demonstrating  that  the  fluid  acts  even  in  an 
acid  mixture ;  moreover,  this  cannot  be  true  in  the  intestine,  where  the  acidity 
of  the  mucus  would  be  sufficient  to  change  the  reaction  of  the  juice  as  it  drops 
from  the  pancreatic  duct.  Bernard  has  succeeded  in  isolating  an  albuminous 
substance  in  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  he  attributes  its  action — 
it  has  been  called  chylopdiie.  It  resembles  albumen,  with  the  important 
difference  that,  after  being  coagulated  by  alcohol,  it  is  redissolvable  in  water, 
and  the  solution  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  fluid  itself  On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  the  pancreatic  juice  coagulates  en  masse,  and  is  converted 
into  a  concrete  matter  of  very  great  whiteness,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  there 
being  no  liquid  left.  M.  Bernard  finds  that  sulphuric,  nitric,  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acids,  the  metallic  salts,  and  alcohol,  all  precipitate  the  albumen 
of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas;  but  the  milder  acids,  the  lactic  or  the  acetic, 
do  not.     Alkalies  redissolve  it  when  precipitated  by  the  acids,  or  by  heat. 

The  pancreas  itself,  when  saturated  with  water,  imparts  its  properties  to  the 
solution.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  as  shown  by  Bernard, 
is  that,  of  all  liquids  of  the  body,  it  changes  the  soonest  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  loses  its  coagulating  properties.  This  quality  is  also  changed  in  that 
drawn  from  those  animals  where  th^  operation  for  abstracting  it  had  produced 
much  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  For  that  reason,  owing  to  the  slight 
sensibility  of  his  peritoneum,  the  dog  is  the  best  animal  to  be  experimented 

•  See  M6moire  sur  la  Digestion  et  rAssimilation  desMatieres  Albuminoides,&c.,  1817, 
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npon.  It  is  important  that  the  juice  used  should  be  what  is  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  is  made^  or  else  after  the  inflammation  of  the  wound 
has  subsided. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  state  that  science  already  possesses  several  patho- 
logical cases  where;  from  disease  of  the  pancreas  (as  was  proved  from  the 
autopsies);  fatty  substances  were  not  digested. 

Nor  is  fat  the  only  substance  acted  upon  by  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 
MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras*  had  previously  shown  its  active  power  of 
converting  cane  sugar  and  amylaceous  substances  into  glucose;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  property  that  there  should  be  any  other  ferment  than  that  which 
acts  upon  the  fat;  for;  as  Bernard  has  shown,  very  many  animal  substances 
have  the  same  effect. 

The  integtinal  fluid^  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juicC;  together  with  the  secretion  of  Brunner's  glands;  is  shown  by  M. 
Bemaid  to  have  some  very  important  usages  in  the  process  of  digestion.  It; 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fluid  from  the  pancreaS;  acts  upon  fat  and  upon 
the  saccharine  class  of  aliments.  It;  moreover;  has  the  property  of  rendering 
soluble  the  azotized  matters  precipitated  by  the  mixture  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  bile ;  as  thus  finally  acted  upon,  they  form  a  substance  known  as 
albuminose,  which  differs  from  ordinary  albumen  in  not  being  coagulable  by 
heat;  but  by  the  mineral  salts.  Magendie's  experiment  will  be  remembered, 
of  introducing  into  the  duodenum  through  a  fistulous  opening  a  piece  of  saus- 
age; which;  on  withdrawing  the  string  to  which  it  was  attached;  he  found  had 
been  completely  digested.  Following  this  up  with  similar  experimental  re- 
searches; M.  Bernard  states  that  any  class  of  aliment  thrown  immediately 
into  the  duodenum  will  be  digested  by  the  intestinal  fluid.  So;  he  teaches 
that  the  mixture  of  the  chylopoietic  fluids  found  in  the  intestines  is  a  univer^ 
ml  sdventy  capable  of  rendering  any  alimentary  substance  of  any  description 
assimilable !  Out  of  the  body;  he  finds  in  artificial  digestion  the  same  effect. 
Dr.  Dunglison  explains  Magendie's  result;  by  saying  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  which  had  passed  down  into  the  intestine.  Be  this 
as  it  may;  certain  it  is  that  the  digestion  of  azotized  matter  in  the  stomach  is 
very  incomplete;  whereaS;  in  the  intestinal  tube  lower  dowU;  the  process  is  very 
active;  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  stomach. 

We  have  now  followed  the  different  varieties  of  food  to  where  they  are 
ready  for  absorption.  Before  this  they  must  be  converted;  it  will  be  seeU; 
into  one  of  the  three  substances;  albuminose,  emulsion  of/aij  or  glucose;  for, 
previous  to  reaching  this  stage  of  digestion;  they  are  not  capable  of  being  used 
as  nourishment  to  form  part  of  the  living  structure. 

In  regard  to  the  various  views  put  forth  by  authors  of  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation; there  is,  unfoilunately,  more  of  plausibility  than  of  certainty.  31. 
Bernard;  by  instituting  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  absorption 

•  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique,  1846. 
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of  the  different  digested  substances,  has  arrived  at  some  curious  facts.  He 
finds  that  neither  the  albuminose  nor  the  saccharine  compounds  are  found  in 
the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct,  but  "en  masse"  as  taken  up  by  the  mesenteric 
veins  in  the  vena  portae;  moreover,  that  these  substances,  when  injected  into  the 
superficial  veins,  pass  off  by  the  urine  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time;  but,  if  in- 
jected into  the  portal  vein,  they  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  same  secretion. 
From  these  premises,  he  concludes  they  undergo  a  physiological  modification 
within  the  Kver,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  their  perfect  assimilation,  that " 
they  should  pass  through  that  organ  before  coming  to  the  lungs.  The  fatty 
emulsion,  on  the  contrary,  is  absorbed  only  by  the  lacteals,  and  is  perfectly 
assimilated  when  injected  into  the  superficial  venous  circulation,  showing  that 
it  does  not  require  the  action  of  the  liver.  Some  have  reported  having  found 
traces  of  fat  in  the  vena  portae;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  Bernard  shows  by 
tying  it  near  the  liver,  immediately  on  opening  the  abdominal  parietes,  where 
we  have,  of  course,  its  proper  contents  without  any  of  that  of  the  liver, 
caused  by  the  reflux  from  the  removal  of  the  usual  pressure — ^which  contains, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  fatty  substances. 

TJie  Formation  of  Fibrin, — M.  Bernard  thinks  that  much  of  the  albumi- 
nose is  transformed  at  once,  as  it  passes  through  the  liver,  into  fibrin.  His 
ground  for  this  opinion  is  that  the  blood  which  enters  the  liver  contains  in 
large  quantity  the  digested  azotized  matter,  and  but  little  fibrin,  even  when  the 
animal  has  been  fed  upon  meat ;  whereas,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  con- 
tains much  fibrin,  and  but  little  of  the  albuminose,  and  further,  that  this  dif- 
ference is  only  observed  during  digestion. 

Let  us,  in  a  few  words,  give  a  risumi  of  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to 
digestion :  Ist.  The  principal  use  of  the  saliva  is  mechanical,  the  nature  of  the 
several  secretions  composing  it  being  different,  and  answering  different  pur- 
poses. That  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual,  being  clear  and  limpid,  is  poured 
out  at  the  moment  of,  and  assists,  mastication ;  that  of  the  submaxillary,  being 
thick  and  glutinous,  is  secreted  at  the  time  of  deglutition,  for  which  it  is  more 
particularly  adapted :  out  of  the  body,  if  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  in 
contact  with  the  amylaceous  class  of  food,  it  converts  them  into  dextrine, 
grape  sugar,  and  lactic  and  butyric  acids;  but  ordinarily,  in  digestion,  it  effects 
but  little  transformation,  owing  to  the  time  of  contact  not  being  sufficient.  It 
has  no  effect  upon  any  other  food,  except  that  of  softening  the  bulk,  from  the 
imbibition  of  its  watery  portion.  The  active  animal  principle  found  in  the 
saliva  is  not  a  peculiar  substance  which  deserves  the  name  of  diastase,  as 
many  other  organic  substances  have  the  same  digestive  properties.  2dly.  Amy- 
laceous substances  are  generally  digested  by  the  intestinal  fluid,  by  being  con- 
verted into  glucose.  3dly.  Nitrogenized  food  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered 
assimilable  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  alone,  when  it  is  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, but  generally  it  is  only  partially  digested  by  it,  and  has  afterwards  to 
be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice ;  the  bile  ren- 
ders the  mass  indestructible,  and  preventing  fermentation,  imputrescible^  thus 
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regalating  the  fonnation  of  gas  in  the  intestLaal  tabe.  4thl7.  The  pepsin  ia 
the  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice — lactic  acid  its  onlj  free  acid — ^and  the 
secretion  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  5thly.  Fatty  sub- 
stances are  digested  only  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  converts  them  into  an 
absorbable  emulsion.  6thly.  The  intestinal  fluid  is  of  itself  a  perfect  solvent 
for  all  classes  of  food.  In  this,  we  see  the  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  to 
secure  the  proper  digestion  of  food  by  furnishing  several  liquids  to  effect  the 
.  same  purpose.  Thus,  although  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice  are  capable  of 
acting  efficiently,  yet  ordinarily  the  food  passes  too  rapidly  from  the  mouth  to 
the  small  intestines  for  the  necessary  transformation  to  take  place,  and  a  com- 
pound liquid  is  found  in  the  duodenum,  ready  to  supply  the  deficient  action 
of  the  others.  The  nitrogenized  portion  of  the  aliment,  being  the  most  im- 
portant, as  the  most  rich  in  nutriment,  it  is  necessary  should  come  in  contact 
with  all  these  fluids.  Fatty  matters  are  permitted  to  pass  untouched,  until 
the  others  have  been  acted  upon ;  and  it  is  proved  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  chyle  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  nutritive  portion  of  the 
chyme,  but  is  formed  exclusively  of  digested  fat. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  these  dis- 
coveries, as  showing  that  nature  has  provided  a  distinct  place  for  the  digestion 
of  each  kind  of  food,  or  of  their  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of 
indigestion  passing  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia;  not  only  can  the  seat  of 
disease  be  detected,  but  the  case  may  be  judiciously  managed,  often  solely  by 
the  regulation  of  the  diet 

The  Secretion  of  Fat — The  general  impression  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
fatty  portions  of  the  aliments  has  been  that  they,  in  part,  pass  at  once  to  the 
lungs,  where  they  furnish  material  for  combustion,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  animal  heat;  and  that  the  other  portion  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  adipose  tissue  in  the  diflferent  structures  of  the  body,  not  only  for  the 
mechanical  purpose  of  pads  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  joints  and  of  the 
muscles,  but  also  as  a  protection  against  cold,  and  as  a  reserved  supply  of  fuel 
to  the  lungs.  It  has  been  for  years  a  difficult  problem  for  physiologists  to 
solve,  from  what  source  was  derived  the  immense  amount  of  fat  sometimes 
found  in  the  tissues.  That  the  digestive  powers  could  only  touch  a  certain 
quantity  of  what  was  put  into  the  stomach  was  made  evident  by  Magendie's 
experiments;  for  fat,  over  a  certain  amount,  was  not  acted  upon  in  the 
intestines,  and  even  all  which  was  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  could  not  be 
appropriated  by  the  system.  The  ducks  fed' exclusively  upon  lard  became 
perfectly  saturated  with  it,  and  it  exuded  from  the  end  of  their  feathers;  and 
M.  Boussingault  found  but  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  oily  matter  in 
the  blood  of  pigeons  and  ducks,  kept  without  food  for  some  time,  and  in  that 
of  others  stuffed  with  fat.  That  fat  is  employed  as  one  way  of  passing  off  the 
hydro-carbon  from  the  system,  as  effete  miitter,  is  evident,  from  the  means 
ordinarily  employed  to  fatten  animals.  One  mode  is  to  prevent  the  lungs 
from^excreting  so  much  by  keeping  the  animals  within  a  coop,  the  absence  of 
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exercise  lessening  the  demand  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  carbon;  indeed, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  bodily  inactivity  with  a  full  diet  pro- 
duces obesity^  from  the  simple  fact  that  less  of  the  tissues  are  consumed. 
Light,  too,  by  the  usual  chemical  changes,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  fat ; 
therefore,  it  is  excluded  by  the  Italians  from  the  rooms  where  they  fatten 
their  birds.  The  exclusion  of  light  has  the  further  effect  of  removing  from 
the  view  those  objects  which,  by  arousing  the  attention  and  the  anxieties,  in- 
terfere with  the  activity  of  digestion.  We  thus  know  of  means  of  retaining 
within  the  system  fat  which  is  formed ;  but  the  question  arises,  how  is  it  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities,  when  not  ccmtained  in  the  alimentary  material  ?  The 
fat  contained  in  the  herbs  given  to  a  cow  cannot  account  for  the  amount  of 
butter  found  in  her  milk;  nor  can  the  hay,  on  which  cattle  are  fed  to  prepare 
them  for  market,  supply  all  their  fat.  M.  Persoz  found,  in  fattening  geese, 
that  the  oleaginous  matter  formed  in  their  bodies  was  more  than  double  the 
amount  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  naaize  consumed.  In  the  interest- 
ing volume  on  "  Corpulence,"  recently  published  by  Dr.  Chambers,  of  London, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  additional  supply  of  fat,  over  and  above  what  is 
taken  ready  made  into  the  stomach,  is  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  other 
substances  into  it.  He  adopts  Liebig's  theory,  that  fat  can  be  formed  from  a 
modification  of  the  principles  of  terniary  composition,  which  enter  in  so  large 
a  proportion  into  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals ;  thus,  sugar,  gum,  starch, 
&c.,  are  transformed  into  fat  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  oxygen.  Dr. 
Chambers  supposes  that  these  substances  undergo  fermentation  in  the  intes- 
tine, by  the  action  of  some  of  the  secretions,  and  are  thus  converted  into  fat 
before  they  are  absorbed.  But  it  appears  that  it  is  not  only  when  fed  upon 
such  substances  that  animals  fatten,  for  M.  Boussingault  found  that  geese  fed 
upon  nitrogenized  matter,  such  as  albumen  and  pure  casein,  had  more  fat 
upon  them  than  could  have  been  taken  into  their  stomachs.  This  leads  Dr. 
Chambers  to  suppose,  as  did  Dr.  Combe,*  that  not  only  those  proximate  princi- 
ples which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water  can  be 
converted  into  fat,  but  that  complex  nitrogenized  compounds  are  capable  of  the 
same  transformation  into  a  non-nitrogenized  matter.  Such  hypotheses,  per- 
fectly destitute  as  they  are  of  proof,  cannot  be  relied  upon;  but  the  fact  was, 
the  phenomena  had  to  be  explained.  Now,  if  fat  could  be  thus  formed  from  the 
first  class  by  its  yielding  some  of  its  oxygen,  and  from  the  second  by  its  being 
freed  from  all  its  nitrogen,  where  does  the  metamorphosis  take  place  ?  To  M. 
Bernard's  mind,  even  Liebig's  theory  was  far  from  being  satisfactory;  he  desired 
some  evidence  derived  from  observing  the  operations  of  the  functions  of  the 
living  subject;  he  did  not  denounce  it  as  absurd,  but  as  unestablished  by 
facts.  Dr.  Chambers  supposes  the  change  takes  place  in  the  intestine.  Ber- 
nard, by  the  examination  of  herbivorous  animals,  which  had  been  fed  upon 
substances  which  contained  no  oleaginous  principle,  found  that  they  had 

•  See  Physiology  of  Digestion,  &c.,  by  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.,  Edinburgh,  184  9. 
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no  white  lacteals;  the  absorbents  from  the  intestinal  tube  contained  only 
a  clear  transparent  fluid^  with  no  trace  of  fat.  On  extending  his  researches, 
he  perceived  that  the  absorbent  vessels,  commonly  called  lacteals,  were 
different  in  the  herbivorous  from  what  they  were  in  the  carnivorous,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  have  either  the  white  milky  appearance,  or  to  find  the 
fatty  emulsion  in  the  absorbents,  was  by  administering  oleaginous  matter  by 
the  stomach.  Thus  was  refuted  Dr.  Chambers'  view  before  it  was  advanced. 
Where  else  could  this  important  change  take  place,  if  not  in  the  process  of 
digestion  ? 

M.  Bernard  had  already  proved,  as  shown  in  our  first  communication,  by 
his  discovery  of  the  fabrication  of  grape  or  diabetic  sugar  by  the  liver,  that 
the  principle,  heretofore  acknowledged  in  physiology,  that  the  animal  system 
must  derive  from  alimentary  substances  each  and  every  constituent,  was  false. 
Not  being  able  to  account  in  any  satisfactory  way  for  the  accumulation  of  fat 
in  the  tissues,  he  determined  to  see  if  it  too  could  possibly  be  fabricated 
by  any  organ.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  liver  from  two  or 
three  facts  recognized  in  pathology ;  in  the  first  place,  there  was  a  disease 
known  as  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ,  found  in  persons  suffering  with 
phthisis,  and  in  those  habituated  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  in 
both  of  which  it  was  plain  the  liver  had  extra  duty  to  perform.  Aijd  again, 
why  was  it  that,  on  keeping  geese  from  consuming  their  fatty  tissues,  the 
amount  accumulated  should  be  so  much  greater  in  the  liver  than  in  the  other 
organs,  thus  preparing  the  delicacy  of  the  "  foie  gras?'*  There  was  still  an- 
other fact  which  induced  him  to  investigate  particularly  the  action  of  the 
liver.  Previous  experimenters  had  found  fatty  matter  in  the  portal  vein,  as  he 
himself  had  in  making  his  researches  on  the  absorption  of  the  different  ali- 
mentary materials;  but  subsequently,  on  tying  the  portal  vein  near  the  liver, 
immediately  on  cutting  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  he  found  there  no 
trace  of  fat,  though  the  experiment  was  performed  after  the  dog  had  taken  a 
meal  exclusively  of  oleaginous  material,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  fat  he 
had  there  found  in  his  previous  experiments  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  absorption  of  what  had  been  digested  in  the  duodenum.  Collecting,  there- 
fore, the  blood  which  entered  the  liver,  he  found  no  fat  except  when  there  had 
been  a  reflux  of  the  fluid  of  the  organ  itself;  but,  on  testing  that  which  flowed 
from  it  in  the  hepatic  veins,  he  there  found  it  in  abundance.  After  satisfying 
himself  by  repeated  experiments  that  this  was  the  case,  he  concluded  that 
what  was  there  found  must  have  come  from  the  liver,  and  have  been  formed 
there,  as  was  the  sugar.  Astonishing  as  this  may  appear,  that  any  one 
organ  in  the  body  should  have  the  power  of  producing  two  elements  so  neces- 
sary for  nutrition,  yet  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  hepatic  vein,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  venous  system,  except  in  the  subclavian  below  the  insertion  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way;  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  there  are  other  facts  confirmatory.  Whether  or  not  it  is  in  this 
organ  that  the  transformation  supposed  by  Liebig  takes  place,  M.  Bernard 
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does  not  decide;  but  clear  it  is^  he  maintains^  that  there  are  two  sources  of  fat 
in  the  system^  even  as  there  are  of  sugar — one  from  alimentary  matters^  and 
the  other  from  the  liver. 

By  a  simple  experiment,  M.  Bernard  proves  that  the  moment  of  digestion, 
when  the  liver  is  congested  and  in  the  active  performance  of  its  various 
duties,  is  the  time  selected  by  nature  for  this  its  newly-discovered  office. 
After  giving  a  dog  a  full  meal  of  vegetable  food,  from  which  no  fat  could  be 
extracted,  he  cut  into  the  abdominal  parietes,  and,  after  putting  a  ligature 
around  the  portal  vein,  to  prevent  a  regurgitation,  he  examined  the  blood  of 
this  vein,  and  found  that  there  was  no  trace  of  fat,  whereas  that  from  the 
hepatic  did  contain  some,  and  a  decoction  of  a  piece  of  the  liver  itself  was 
cloudy,  fat  floating  on  the  surface,  which  could  be  separated  by  ether.  A  piece 
of  a  liver  of  another  dog,  which  had  been  expressly  kept  fasting  for  some  time, 
was  boiled,  and  the  liquid  was  free  from:  fat  globules.  In  the  liver  of  the 
rabbit  and  of  other  herbivorous  animals,  there  is  constantly  more  or  less  of 
fat,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  digestion  in  them. 

Hepatic  fat  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  varieties ;  it  is  melted  at  a 
lower  temperature ;  it  is  united  to  an  organic  matter  from  which  it  is  with 
difficulty  separated;  it  differs  from  the  fat  emulsioned  by  the  pancreatic  juice. 
It  resenjbles  most  the  fatty  principle  of  butter.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  in  females  during  the  period  of  lactation.  It  is 
then  also  discoverable  in  the  blood,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  whitish  colour 
of  the  serum ;  or  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  This  fat  corresponds  to  that 
formed  in  the  liver;  and  M.  Bernard  asks  the  question  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  milk  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  mam- 
mary gland.  On  pursuing  his  researches,  Bernard  finds  that  the  blood  of 
the  arteries,  coming  from  the  lungs  through  the  heart,  contains  nearly  as  much 
fatty  matter  as  that  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  that  such  is  the  case 
throughout  the  arterial  circulation;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  ordinary  venous 
blood  there  can  scarcely  be  discovered  a  trace  of  it.  From  this  it  is  con- 
cluded that,  as  it  disappears  in  the  general  capillary  system,  it  is  deposited  as 
lard,  suet,  &c.,  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It  doubtless  serves,  as  does  the  hepatic 
sugar,  the  purposes  of  nutrition;  but  the  latter  is  consumed  in  the  lungs, 
whereas  this  is  accumulated  in  deposits,  as  seen  in  hibernating  animals.  Fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  production  of  fat  by  the  liver  may  be  drawn  from  M. 
Bernard's  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the 
quantity  detected  in  the  organ  itself  and  in  the  blood  leaving  it.  Any  resec- 
tion of  the  pneumogastric,  or  a  violent  shock  to  any  part  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  centres  at  once,  influences  its  secretion.  There  appears  to  be  a  sin- 
gular antagonism  between  this  production  and  that  of  sugar,  when  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  punctured;  the  fat  diminishes  in  quantity  as  the  sugar  increases. 
In  one  experiment  the  arrest  of  the  production  of  fat  in  the  liver  continued 
for  three  hours  after  the  puncture,  though  the  animal  was  in  full  digestion. 
But  Bernard  had,  very  djpropos^  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  liver  of  a 
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diabetic  patient  who  bad  died  suddenly,  shortly  after  a  full  meal.  He  found  no 
less  than  seven  grammes  of  sugar  in  it;  but  neither  by  ether  nor  alcohol  could 
he  discover  traces  of  fat— thus  verifying  in  the  human  subject  the  antagonism 
he  had  found  to  exist  betwe^  the  two  secretions  in  animals  rendered  diabetic. 
M.  Persoz,  in  his  experiments  previously  alluded  to,  in  fattening  geese,  found 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  not  only  in  arterial  blood,  but  in  all  the  venous  trunks^ 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  body  where,  in  a  state  of  health,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered; the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  "foie  gras,"  which  far  exceeded  that  in 
any  other  organ,  rendered  it  milky  white :  this  pathological  condition  being 
caused  by  the  production  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  not  be  consumed  by 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

There  are  other  pathological  facts  which  confirm  this  physiological  dis- 
covery. Several  authors,  particularly  Dr.  Johnson,  have  mentioned  a  disease 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  the  urine,  which,  from  its 
whitish  colour,  has  been  named  chylous  urine,  M.  Rayer  mentions*  several 
instances  of  this  symptom  occurring  in  patients  where  blood  drawn  from  the 
basilic  presented  the  same  chylous  appearance;  while,  ordinarily,  as  we  before 
stated,  blood  drawn  from  the  veins,  except  between  the  liver  and  the  heart 
and  below  the  insertion  of  the  thoracic  duct,  contains  no  fat.  Bernard  ex- 
hibited to  his  class  a  specimen  of  urine  voided  that  morning,  which  presented 
a  cloudy  chylous  aspect,  and  from  which,  on  treating  it  with  elhcr,  fat 
was  extracted,  resembling  butter,  and  not  distinguishable  from  the  fatty 
matter  found  in  the  liver.  M.  Bizio,  a  chemist  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, has  reported  some  cases  of  chylous  urine,  in  which  the  fatty  principle 
resembled  also  that  found  in  milk.  Whence,  asks  M.  Bernard,  is  this  matter, 
found  in  the  urinary  secretion,  derived  ?  Does  it  not  come  from  the  liver, 
which,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  its  functions,  secretes  more  than  can  be 
consumed,  and  thus  the  surplus  passes  off  in  the  urinary  secretion,  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  useless  material  ?  This  disease  Bernard  thinks  may  be  appro- 
priately named  a  fatty  diabetes. 

M.  Bernard  drew  attention  to  a  memoir  to  the  Institute,  by  M.  Guillot,  in 
which  he  states  that  in  phthisis,  pneumonia,  and  indeed  in  all  diseases  where 
there  exists  an  interruption  of  the  normal  pulmonary  circulation,  there  is 
found  in  the  lungs  a  quantity  of  fat,  not  discoverable  in  other  diseases.  'This 
he  thought  might  be  explained  by  the  arrest,  within  the  pulmonary  tissue,  of 
the  fat  coming  from  the  liver  and  through  the  subclavian. 

Let  us,  in  a  few  words,  sum  up  M.  Bernard^s  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
formation  by  the  liver,  during  the  time  of  digestion,  of  these  three  substances, 
sugar,  fibrin,  and  fat,  which  correspond  to  three  nutritive  alimentary  ma- 
terials. It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  liver,  by  the  secretion  of  bile, 
assists  the  lungs  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  system.  Comparative 
anatomy  demonstrates  this  by  showing  the  antagonistic  activity  of  its  func- 
tions at  the  different  ages  and  in  the  several  degrees  in  the  animal  scale.     In 
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a  somewhat  different  way  than  the  lungs^  the  liver  is  a  depurative  organ. 
Bat  Bernard  has  shown  us  that  the  liver,  bj  these  secretions,  has  also  other 
functions.  These  new  products  contribute  to  establish  the  equilibrium  in  the 
blood,  for  the  liver,  no  matter  what  the  aliment  is,  transforms  it  into  material 
fit  for  nutrition,  and  thus  the  composition  of  the  vital  fluid  remains  unchanged; 
the  sugar,  fat,  and  fibrin  thus  furnished  repairing  to  the  blood  the  loss  of 
these  substances  continually  given  off.  The  liver  has  thus  the  office  of  pre- 
serving the  blood  in  a  state  of  health,  and  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  is  the 
organ  of  sanguification.  That  it  is  also  the  organ  for  regulating  the  equili- 
brium of  the  circulation  is  evident  from  M.  B/s  results  in  experimenting  upon 
different  animals  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  productions,  which 
he  found  was  furnished  severally  in  the  proportion  needed.  That  is  to  say,  in 
carnivorous  animals  there  is  less  fat  secreted,  because  there  is  more  taken  already 
formed  as  aliment ;  in  the  herbivorous  class,  where  there  is  much  saccharine 
matter  consumed,  there  is  less  sugar  fabricated;  and  the  less  fibrin  the  sto- 
mach digests  the  more  the  liver  contains.  Consequently,  in  man,  where  the 
diet  is  so  variable,  his  blood  will  receive  that  which  it  has  most  want  of,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  the  liver  has  these  three  important  functions,  depuratiouy 
sanguification,  and  equilibrium.  M.  Bernard  alluded  to  the  fact,  singular 
enough,  that  three  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases  man  is  heir  to  consist  of 
an  excess' of  three  of  the  products  of  digestion,  of  albumen  in  albuminuria,  of 
fat  in  chylous  urine,  and  of  sugar  in  diabetes. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  M.  Bernard,  on  inserting 
a  thermometer  into  the  different  veins,  found  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hepatic  was  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  portal,  owing,  he  suggested,  to 
the  active  and  abundant  circulation  of  the  liver;  and,  strange  to  say,  that  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  not  of  greater  temperature  than  that  of 
the  pulmonary  and  other  veins.  What  light  this  may  throw  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  animal  heat  future  experiments  may  develop. 

That  some  of  your  readers  will  object  to  the  conclusiveness  of  M.  Bernard's 
doctrines,  we  doubt  not;  but  we  would  remind  them  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
sit  with  folded  arms,  and  reason  about  the  probability  of  this  or  that  physio- 
logical fact,  without  fortifying  their  opinions  by  experimental  researches.  In 
giving  in  detail  the  experiments  of  this  distinguished  physiologist,  we  have  a 
double  object  in  view,  not  only  because  we  think  they  would  render  the 
results  clearer  and  more  satisfactory,  but  also  that  others  may  verify  or  dis- 
prove them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Bernard  has  refuted  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  preceded  him ;  and  he  wishes  to  be  so  treated  himself.  He  asks  but  for 
this,  and  it  is  his  right.  Theories  and  theoretical  reasonings  have  been  the 
bane  of  our  science,  and  what  we  want  in  future  is  something  more  satisfactory 
and  more  enduring — facts,  carefully  noted  and  the  statistical  results  given,  in 
all  branches  of  medicine.  Bernard  has  certainly  put  forward  many  entirely 
new  views,  but  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  has  sub- 
stantiated them  by  experimental  proof. 

Baltxuoss,  JpHlf  1851. 
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Art.  V. — Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,     By  Wm.  W.  Morland,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

May  12.  JBydrocepkalus. — Dr.  CoALB  reported  the  case  of  A.  H.,  born 
January  14th,  1849.  Parents  healthy;  first  child.  Dr.  0.  was  called  to  see 
her  when  she  was  two  weeks  old ;  found  her  labouring  under  cerebral  symp- 
toms, which  soon  resolved  themselves  into  undeniable  signs  of  water  on  the 
brain.  She  was  treated  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  with 
hydriodate  of  potassa,  with  apparent  benefit  at  first.  The  head,  however, 
steadily  increased  in  size.  The  general  health  was  good  except  when  dis- 
turbed by  teething — ^at  which  time  she  had  occasional  spasms,  never  amount- 
ing, however,  to  a  general  convulsion.  * 

Measurement  of  bead.  Inches.  Inches. 

Sept.  12th,  1849.  Over  crown  from  meatus  to  meatus  12$  Round  18} 

Nov.  1st,        "  "        "        "        "  "  13}       "      19} 

"    28th,     "  "        "        "        «  "  14        "      20 

May  10th,  1851.       "        "        "        "  «         17i       "      23} 

The  family  having  moved  out  of  town  in  Aug.  1860,  Dr.  C.  did  not  see 
the  child  after  that  except  at  rare  periods.  The  last  time  was  May  10th,  1851. 
Her  height  is  now  thirty-one  inches;  she  lies  on  her  back;  is  blind,  but  hears, 
though  imperfectly.  The  pressure  above  has  forced  down  the  vault  of  the  orbit 
so  that  the  eyeball  seems  lower,  and  more  covered  by  the  lower  than  the  upper 
lid;  much  of  the  white  above  the  cornea  being  exposed,  whilst  the  cornea  is 
half  covered  by  the  lower  lid.  The  mouth  contains  the  usual  number  of  teeth. 
Motion  of  limbs  perfect,  but  feeble,  except  of  right  arm,  which  is  paralyzed 
almost  entirely.  Fond  of  throwing  the  left  hand  about,  and  with  it  oc- 
casionally feels  the  right  arm,  and  resists  any  attempts  to  meddle  with  it. 
Extremities  cold,  making  it  necessary  to  keep  a  good  fire  in  the  room  day 
and  night  through  the  winter.  Never  cries  or  frets.  Takes,  three  times  a 
day,  ten  ounces  of  milk,  sucked  from  a  bottle.  Bowels  open  with  regularity 
once  a  day. 

The  child  died  two  months  and  a  half  after  this,  without  any  remarkable 
change. 

May  26.  Otorrhoea  of  Twenty  Yeari  Duration^  terminating  fatally  from 
Hemorrhage,  Case  frirnished  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Gray.  Dr.  Parkman  showed 
the  specimen. — F.  C,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  scrofulous  habit,  though 
having  a  good  share  of  health,  had  been  troubled  with  a  purulent  discharge  of 
fetid  character  from  the  right  ear,  from  infancy. 

On  the  evening  of  April  10th,  1851,  patient  rode  several  miles  on  horse- 
back, and  on  the  following  morning  complained  of  general  uneasiness,  though 
sufficiently  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business.   On  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
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severe  pain  commeuced  in  right  ear,  which  continued  for  three  successive  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  copious  and  oflfensive  purulent  discharges  found 
their  way  into  the  meatus  auditorius  and  likewise  into  the  mouth.  Patient 
was  greatly  relieved  by  the  discharges,  and  was  able  to  walk  and  ride  out^ 
though  he  still  suffered  from  headache,  until  the  morning  of  the  21st,  when 
some  coagulated  blood  was  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Copious  hemorrhage 
took  place  from  the  ear  and  into  the  mouth  at  intervals,  varying  in  quantity 
from  Jiv  to  Oj,  during  the  next  twenty  hours,  when  he  quietly  laid  him- 
self back,  and  expired.  During  the  whole  illness,  there  was  an  almost  daily 
occurrence  of  vpmiting,  with  the  pulse  unusually  slow,  possibly  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  influence  of  narcotics. 

At  the  autopsy,  there  was  found  a  slight  bloody  effusion  in  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  proceeding  from  a  small  gangrenous  opening  in  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  right  lateral  sinus,  just  before  it  terminates  in  the  jugular 
vein;  the  siAus  was  also  ulcerated  on  the  side  next  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  blood  was  extensively  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ear  and  into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  pharynx.  The  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  sawn  through  and  exhibited,  showed  the  cavity  of  the  ear 
deeply  affected  with  caries,  and  undoubtedly  the  inflammation  had  spread 
from  this  point,  involving  the  sinus.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Society's 
Cabinet. 

June  9.  Ovarian  Tumour,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Ware  reported  the  case. — ^He 
first  saw  the  patient  (a  single  woman)  June  29th,  1850.  She  was  then 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  perceived  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
for  about  a  year.  It  had  occasioned  no  inconvenience  beyond  a  little  embar- 
rassment in  walking.  The  swelling  was  occasioned  by  a  tumour,  hard  and 
elastic,  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  central  lobe  appeared  to  originate  from 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  having  the  bladder  directly  between  it  and  the  pubis, 
and  extending  above  the  umbilicus.  To  the  left  of  these  tumours,  between 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  false  ribs,  there  was  another  tumour,  loose  and 
flaccid  like  a  half  empty  sac.  Dr.  Ware  was  called  to  see  her  on  account  of 
vomiting,  and  some  disturbance  of  the  bowels  occasioned  by  the  interference 
of  the  tumour.  She  was  speedily  relieved.  She  had  similar  attacks  in 
July,  September,  and  in  November,  at  which  latter  time  there  was  great 
fullness  of  the  abdomen,  and  distinct  ascites.  She  had,  during  this  time, 
been  taking  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  hydriodate  of  potash, 
without  any  distinct  advantage. 

In  January,  1851,  she  had  another  attack  of  vomiting.  At  this  time,  the 
abdomen  had  very  much  diminished  in  size,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
fluid  in  the  peritoneum.  In  the  right  groin,  there  was  a  group  of  enlarged 
inguinal  glands;  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  hazelnut.  No  tenderness 
^bout  them,  nor  signs  of  inflammation.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  these  had 
entirely  disappeared.    The  tumours  remained  about  the  same,  except  that 
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they  were  more  distinct  on  account  of  the  general  emaciation.  Up  to  this 
time,  in  the  interval  of  her  attacks  of  vomiting,  or  of  diarrhoea,  which  would 
oontinne  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  she  was  able  to  keep  about.  After  this 
attack,  she  rarely  left  the  house,  and  was  often  confined  to  her  bed.  She 
slowly  wasted  in  strength  and  flesh,  was  able  to  bear  little  food,  and  had 
more  frequent  attacks  of  vomiting. 

March  Slst,  She  was  seized  with  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  some 
looseness.  She  took  to  her  bed,  and  did  not  again  leave  it.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  a  more  severe  attack  occurred,  under  which  she  sank,  June  4th. 

Autopsy. — ^Very  great  emaciation.  No  fluid  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
inguinal  glands  entirely  subsided.  The  tumour  arose  from  the  left  ovary. 
It  had  only  one  very  slight  adhesion,  and  that  to  the  omentum.  Although 
forming  one  mass,  it  was  lobulated  into  four  or  five  parts.  One  of  these 
was  a  cyst  large  enough  to  contain  a  teacup  of  fluid.  The  fluid  was  about 
the  colour  of  strong  coffise.  Another  small  cyst,  about  the  size  of  an  Eng- 
lish walnut,  contained  a  soft  paste  of  a  dark  bistre  colour,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  presented  only  brown  granules  and  granular  corpuscles.  The 
other  lobes,  which  constituted  the  mass,  and  would  weigh  four  or  five  pounds, 
were  solid,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  carcinoma.  There  were  several 
small  cavities  in  them  containing  a  limpid  fluid.  The  whole  mass  had  a 
somewhat  oedematous  appearance.  Under  the  microscope  it  presented  cells, 
caudate,  irregular,  and  nucleated,  but  no  granular  corpuscles.  There  was  a 
distinct  stroma  similar  to  that  of  carcinoma.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  membrane  was  intensely  red,  rough,  and  at  points  ulcerated. 

There  was  no  disease  in  any  of  the  other  organs. 

June  2Sd. — Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  reported  the  following  cases : — 
Chronic  Dysentery^  Diarrhoea;  less  after  taking  Oil  of  Turpentine — Perito- 
nitis not  revealed  hy  Symptoms — Extensive  Ulceration  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the  Large  Intestine. — B.  P.,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  born  in  Genoa,  had  been 
in  America  two  years — during  the  last  of  which,  had  lived  in  Boston.  He 
entered  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  April  19,  1851,  reporting  him- 
self as  having  sufiered  for  two  months  from  chronic  diarrhoea  and  abdominal 
pain.  He  knew  of  no  cause  for  his  disease;  of  dark  complexion,  emaciated; 
six  or  eight  yellowish  stools  in  twenty-four  hours;  tenesmus;  abdomen  flat, 
rigid,  not  tender  on  pressure;  appetite  small;  no  fever.  He  was  put  upon  a 
diet  of  boiled  milk  and  lime-water,  thickened  with  flour,  or  pounded  cracker; 
took  chalk  mixture  and  paregoric,  tannic  acid  and  powdered  opium ;  up  to  the 
30th  April,  there  had  been  no  improvement.  He  now  took  half  an  ounce  of 
the  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  three  times  a-day.  He  had  an 
ounce  of  cherry  brandy  in  the  morning;  chicken  and  maccaroni  for  his  din- 
ner.    May  17th,  he  was  more  comfortable;  less  abdominal  pain;  more  appe- 
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tite ;  two  or  three  dejections  every  day.  He  took,  for  one  day,  three  doses  of 
the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  gtts.  viii;  had  numerous  dejections,  with  pain; 
the  former  medicine  was  resumed,  and  on  the  21st  he  had  but  two  dejections. 
He  gradually  lost  strength,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  about  the  ward ;  the 
27th,  he  was  in  bed ;  no  abdominal  pain ;  no  tenderness  of  abdomen  on  pres- 
sure. The  28th,  the  pulse  was  106,  small,  feeble ;  prostration ;  no  stool  in 
last  twenty  hours;  died  that  night. 

At  the  autopsy,  a  half  pint  of  pus  was  discovered  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  intestines  being  glued  together  by  lymph,  and  their  peritoneal  coat  and  that 
of  the  cavity  finely  injected ;  mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines  and  sto- 
mach quite  healthy.  In  large  intestines,  ulcerations  commenced  about  two 
inches  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  small,  round,  numerous,  several  extending 
to  peritoneal  coat ;  six  inches  from  the  valve,  three  parallel  strips  of  ulcera- 
tion, three  inches  in  length  by  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  extending  to  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue.     Numerous  small  ulcerations  in  sigmoid  flexure. 

Chronic  Dysenteri/ — Svdden  Death — Small  Effusion  of  Blood  between  Dura 
Mater  and  Arachnoid — Peculiar  Injection  and  Ulceration  of  Large  Intestine, — 
Joachim,  a  Portuguese  seaman,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  taken  with  di- 
arrhoea in  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Boston,  and  had  been  ill  about  ten  weeks, 
Dec.  17th,  when  he  arrived  in  this  country.  He  ate  indiscriminately;  took 
no  care  of  himself;  continued  to  suffer  from  abdominal  pain,  diarrhoea,  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  entered  the  hospital  April  I8th.  He  was  put  on 
a  diet  of  lime-water  and  milk,  and  pounded  cracker ;  took  astringents  and 
opiates  for  several  days.  He  continued  to  have  seven  or  eight  loose  yellowish 
discharges  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  occasionally,  blood  and  mucus.  He  was 
then  put  on  meat  and  rice,  brandy  and  water,  taking  occasionally  powdered 
opium  or  laudanum.  Small  epistaxis  on  the  21st;  on  the  29th,  had  a  faint 
turn  from  which  he  recovered ;  ate  his  dinner  with  usual  relish ;  died  sud- 
denly about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  the  autopsy,  a  patch  of  effused  blood  three  inches  in  diameter,  rather 
more  than  a  drachm  in  quantity,  was  found  anteriorly  on  the  right  side  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid.  The  brain  generally  soft.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  small  intestines  pale,  of  sufficient  consist- 
ence. The  liver  was  healthy;  its  weight  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Injection  in 
spots  under  serous  and  mucous  membranes  of  large  intestines,  some  of  a  bluish 
colour,  some  of  a  bright  red  colour,  not  corresponding  to  each  other.  Ulcera- 
tions small,  circular;  in  some  of  these,  patches  of  mucous  membrane,  extending 
to  the  cellular  tissue.  Mucous  membrane  of  large  intestines  generally  soft. 
Intestinal  tube  containing  less  of  its  secretions  and  fecal  matter  than  usual, 
there  having  been  free  opetations  about  the  time  of  death. 

Chronic  Dysentery  prevented  hy  OU  of  Turpentine — Strangury — Recovery, — 
Mary  Beaaly,  a  spare  woman,  muscular  system^ sufficiently  developed,  healthy; 
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had  had  no  long  illness;  had  one  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  lasted  abont  three 
weeks,  in  1849.  She  came  over  to  this  country  in  August,  1850;  suffered 
from  sea-sickness  during  the  voyage,  which  otherwise  was  pleasant;  no  fever 
or  diarrhoea  amongst  fellow-passengers.  She  arrived  in  New  York,  and  went 
immediately  to  live  with  her  son ;  working  moderately.  She  was  taken  with 
abdominal  pain,  and  had  six  or  eight  loose  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with,  occasionally,  slime  and  blood,  about  a  month  after  her  arrival.  She 
took  pills,  which  controlled  her  discharges  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time ;  occa- 
sionally she  would  have  none.  She  entered  the  hospital  June  10th,  having 
had  six  or  eight  discharges  a  day  for  the  last  two  weeks ;  pain ;  little  or  no 
appetite;  tongue  not  remarkable;  pulse  84;  skin  not  remarkable;  abdomen 
not  full,  tender  on  pressure.  She  took  a  pill  with  two  grains  of  tannic  acid 
and  half  a  grain  of  opium  twice  a-day ;  five  or  six  stools,  with  some  blood  and 
mucus.  On  the  11th,  she  took  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  a  cup  of  flax- 
seed tea,  which  was  followed  that  day  by  two  doses,  at  regular  intervals,  of  half 
an  ounce  each  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  half  a  drachm  of  the  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  six  drops  of  the  elixir  of  opium.  She  had  three  dejections  on 
that  day,  none  on  the  12th ;  and,  on  the  14th,  in  the  morning,  she  was  at- 
tacked suddenly  by  severe  abdominal  pain.  The  house  physician  gave  her  a 
grain  of  opium  and  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  starch  enema.  Micturi- 
tion bloody  and  painful.  She  took  opiates  and  mucilages;  was  better  on  the 
17th,  well  on  the  22d,  and  left  on  the  30th,  perfectly  well  in  every  respect, 
gaining  flesh  and  strength. 

These  were  the, only  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  in  the  medical  wards  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  June.  There  was  one  case  of  acute  dysentery  during  the  same  period. 
Of  one  hundred  and  five  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  which  were  received  at  the 
hospital  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  but  three  cases  occurred  in  the 
spring  months.  Of  nineteen  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  during  the  same 
period  of  years,  there  were  also  three  in  the  spring.  The  peculiarities  of  these 
cases  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  obvious  without  any  farther  comment. 

June  23.  Poisoning  from  Eating  of  Strawberries — Eczema.  Case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Alley. — ^A  gentleman  ate  freely  of  strawberries  at  noon.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  was  seized  with  nausea,  which  did  not  terminate 
in  vomiting,  but  disappeared  in  about  an  hour.  Towards  evening  he  per- 
ceived a  slight  irritation  upon  his  chin,  accompanied  with  redness  and  itching. 
The  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  swollen,  and 
during  the  day  the  eruption  extended  across  the  forehead  and  over  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  and  the  swelling  increased  so  as  nearly  to  close  the  eyes. 
The  same  day,  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  on 
the  scrotum,  and  extended  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  It  was  cha- 
racterized by  crops  of  minute  vesicles,  thickly  crowded  together;  and  upon  the 
chin,  and  over  the  upper  lip,  appeared  an  exudation  of  yellow  serum.     The 
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ooQBtiitational  symptoms  were  slight^  die  patient  complaining  somewhat  of 
pain  across  the  forehead;  restlessness  at  night.  Pulse  accelerated;  com- 
plained of  no  pain  in  abdomen.  Patient  reports  that,  six  years  ago^  a  simi*- 
lar  attack  followed  the  eating  of  strawberries^  but  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
directly  caused  by  them.  Has  eaten  them  occasionally  since,  but  not  without 
some  feeling  of  discomfort.  The  bowels  were  freely  opened  by  saline  ca- 
thartics, and  a  light  diet  ordered.  In  the  course  of  fiye  days,  the  swelling 
subsided,  redness  disappeared;  and  the  skin  was  rapidly  assuming  a  healthy 
fippearance. 

June  23. — Severe  Urticaria  from  Hyoscyamus.  Case  reported  by  Dr. 
Cabot. — Mr.  B.  was  suffering  severe  pain  in  abdomen,  and  as  it  was  deemed 
important  that  the  medicine  which  he  had  taken  (castor  oil)  should  be  allowed  to 
operate,  he  was  directed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  tinct.  hyoscyami  every  hour 
until  he  had  taken  three  doses — ^unless  he  was  relieved  sooner  irom  his  pain. 
Soon  after  the  first  dose,  he  felt  his  lips  swell  somewhat,  and  became  drowsy. 
After  the  second  dose,  passed  a  large  quantity  of  flatus.  About  ten  minutes 
after  the  third  dose,  his  nose  swelled  very  much,  which  swelling  extended  all 
over  his  face  and  body,  growing  less  severe  below  his  waist;  this  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  prickly  sensation  and  itohing.  The  skin  of  the  face  was  very  red, 
shining,  and  hard;  the  eyes  were  shut;  there  was  no  interval  seen  until  below 
middle  of  body,  where  bunches  and  irregular  patehes  appeared  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  some  smaller  ones  appeared  like  enlarged  papillae  of  the  skin. 
He  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  owing  to  a  "stiffness  of  the  tongue  and  lips,''  as 
he  expressed  it;  what  he  did  say  was  with  a  thick,  blundering  manner,  like 
that  of  a  drunken  man :  his  mind  appeared  perfectly  clear.  The  eruption 
began  to  subside  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  last  dose 
was  taken,  and  had  almost  or  quite  disappeared  the  next  morning. 

June  27. — Gangrene  of  Appendix  Vermiformis.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  re- 
lated the  case. — The  patient  was  a  gentleman  forty  years  of  age.  He  had 
always  been  subject  to  what  are  called  bilious  complaints.  About  four  years 
since,  he  was  confined  for  some  weeks  to  the  house  with  a  severe  attack  of 
colic,  attended  with  constipation;  and  at  this  time  Dr.  W.  observed  a  small 
hard  tumour,  tender  on  pressure,  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  Two  years  ago 
last  October,  he  had  a  second  attack,  in  which  the  pain  was  excruciating,  and 
required  the  constant  inhalation  of  ether  and  use  of  the  opiates  to  relieve  him. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  diffuse  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  and  lumbar  regions, 
quite  hard  and  very  tender.  Under  the  use  of  leeches,  and  by  inducing  a 
slight  mercurial  action  on  the  system,  he  slowly  recovered.  At  this  time.  Dr. 
W.,  fearing  some  organic  complaint,  not  only  from  the  swelling,  but  from  his 
great  susceptibility  to  cold  and  disturbed  digestion,  advised  him  to  relinquish 
'business,  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  have  his  mipd  perfectly  free  from 
any  care,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  his 
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health.  This  he  did,  and  has  been  qnite  free  from  any  trouble  nntil  the  final 
attack.  This  came  on  afber  exposure  to  cold  and  some  irregularity  in  diet. 
The  pain,  for  a  day  or  two^  amounted  merely  to  a  feeling  of  uneafliness,  but 
gradually  became  excessive.  A  tumour  could  be  distinguished^  at  this  period, 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa^  the  size  and  length  of  the  forefinger;  was  quite  hard, 
and  could  be  almost  seized;  through  the  integuments,  and  lifted  up.  Tbe  pain 
and  tenderness  were  so  great  as  to  require  the  overpowering  use  of  opiates,  ad- 
ministered by  enema.  On  the  third  day  there  was  a  slight  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  by  means  of  an  enema;  but  the  patient  shortly  after  fell  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after  the  violent  seizure.  For  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  the  most  distressing  hiccough.  On  examination  after  death, 
extensive  peritoneal  inflammation  was  found  to  exist.  There  was  very  great 
induration  of  the  omentum,  with  firm  adhesions,  arising  apparently  from  the 
previous  attack,  two  years  before.  Some  purulent  matter  escaped  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  appendix  vermiformis  was  found  gangrenous  and 
perforated  at  both  ends,  and  in  its  central  portion  was  contained  a  mass  of 
indurated  feces  the  size  of  a  prune  stone.  On  section  of  this  substance,  no 
nucleus  could  be  discovered.  ^ 

Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wakren. — ^The  patient  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  brought  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
on  the  16th  May,  his  arm  having  been  drawn  in  between  the  cog-wheels  of 
powerful  machinery  used  for  pressiog  hemp,  two  hours  before — ^the  limb  passed 
in  up  to  the  shoulder.  The  bones  of  the  hand  were  found  to  be  crushed,  the 
radius  and  ulna  not  broken ;  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  humerus  communi- 
cated, and  an  opening  over  the  brachial  artery,  two  inches  below  the  axilla, 
allowed  the  finger  to  be  passed  in  up  to  the  joint.  The  limb  was  removed  by 
an  anterior  and  posterior  flap.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disarticu- 
lating the  head  of  the  humerus,  from  the  fact  that  the  bone  being  broken 
below,  no  purchase  could  be  had  by  which  the  head  could  be  lifted  from  its 
socket.  A  powerful  pair  of  forceps  had  been  provided  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  displacement  was  effected  without  having  recourse  to  them.  The  patient 
has  done  well.  Dr.  W.  stated  that  the  case  was  ioteresting,  as  being  the  first 
case  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  that  had  ever  occurred  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  The  patient,  whose  case  was  reported  to  the  Society 
in  January,  when  the  limb  had  been  removed  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  malig- 
nant disease,  was  now  perfectly  recovered,  and  had  resumed  his  occupations. 

Jult/  14. —  Traumatic  Injuries  of  the  Iris. — ^Dr.  Williams  reported  two 
cases  where  considerable  violence  done  to  the  iris  had  been  followed  by  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  inflammation. 

The  first  was  a  case  where  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil  had  been  per- 
formed upon  the  right  eye  of  a  farmer  aged  sixty-one.  Inflammation  of  the 
eye  occurred  twenty-seven  years  since,  producing  extensive  adhesions  of  the' 
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im  to  the  cornea,  and  a  dense  leucoma  which  covered  the  lower  half  of  the  cor- 
nea and  the  small  portion  of  the  pupil  which  remained  unadherent.  The  other 
eye  was  lost  last  March.  In  performing  the  operation,  a  portion  of  iris  was 
drawn  out  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  a  sufficient  portion  excised  to 
form  a  pupil  of  rather  more  than  th^  average  size,  towards  the  outer  canthus. 
This  was  accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  the  manoeuvres  being  impeded  by 
the  extensive  adhesions.  Yet  no  inflammation  followed.  The  patient  might 
have  gone  out  the  next  day,  except  that  prudence  forbade  his  doing  so,  and 
he  actually  did  go  out  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  seeing  well  enough 
to  guide  himself.  His  sight  continued  to  improve,  and  he  returned  home  to 
the  country  on  the  twelfth  day. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  who  was  wounded  by 
an  explosion  of  a  bottle  of  "mineral  water."  The  fragment  of  glass  divided 
the  cornea  horizontally  in  its  whole  extent,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  wound  extended  so  far  into  the  sclerotica  as  to  make  its 
whole  length  half  an  inch.  The  iris  •  protruded  through  the  whole  of  this 
long  wound,  the  pupil  being  deformed,  and  the  entire  substance  of  the  iris 
put  upon  the  stretch.  This  long  hernia  of  the  iris  was  greatly  distended  by 
aqueous  humour  accumulated  behind  it,  and,  it  being  impossible  to  effect  its 
reduction,  it  was  punctured  with  a  cataract  needle.  The  aqueous  humour 
escaped  in  a  jet,  to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  the  tumour  instantly  col- 
lapsed. It  became,  however,  re-distended  on  subsequent  days,  and  the  puncture 
was  repeated  four  or  five  times.  This  proving  ineffectual,  a  portion  of  iris 
was  excised  at  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  from  this  time  it  remained  collapsed 
until  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  was  accomplished,  the  iris  forming  a 
portion  of  the  cicatrix.  No  increase  of  the  ocular  vascularity  followed  these 
operations;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  was  relieved  from  the  sensations 
of  pain  and  tension  he  had  before  experienced.  He  promptly  recovered,  and 
a  fortnight  after  the  accident,  there  was  no  appearance  of  commencing  trau- 
matic cataract,  but  vision  continued  good.  The  glass  must  have  struck  ob- 
liquely, and  glanced  off,  without  penetrating  the  globe. 

Jtili/ 14. — Syphilitic  Ulcer  on  Glans  Penu,  and  Syphilitic  Tubercular  Erup- 
tion on  Skin,  /if teen  years  after  exposure, — Dr.  Durkee  exhibited  a  patient,  a 
married  man,  who  consulted  him  about  the  first  of  May  last,  on  account  of  an 
ulcer  on  the  glans  penis.  At  that  time  the  ulcer  encircled  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  was  about  the  size  of  half  a  dime.  Three  weeks  before  calling 
upon  Dr.  D.,  the  patient  discovered  a  small  pimple  close  to  the  lower  edge  or 
border  of  the  orifice,  and  made  known  his  trouble  to  one  of  his. neighbours, 
who  attempted  to  cure  it  by  applying  a  decoction  of  various  roots  and  herbs, 
and  an  ointment  of  resin  and  hog's  lard,  &c.  The  pimple  soon  became  an 
ulcer,  and  the  inguinal  glands  on  both  sides  became  swollen.  Patient  states 
that  fifteen  years  ago  he  contracted  gonorrhoea,  which  yielded  to  treatment  in 
a  few  weeks;  that  he  never  had  been  exposed  except  at  the  time  above  men- 
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tioned;  and  that  he  never  had  chancres  externally.  Although  the  nicer  was 
of  a  suspicions  character,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  judge  how  much  its  appearance 
might  have  been  modified  by  the  applications  which  had  been  resorted  to. 
Patient  was  put  upon  the  use  of  iodide  of  potass  in  syrup  of  Barsaparilky 
fifteen  grains  daily,  for  two  weeks,  and  then  increased  the  quantity  to  twenty- 
two  grains  daily  for  three  weeks  longer.  It  was  then  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence of  a  minute  papular  eruption  with  slight  erythema,  which  it  had  brought 
out  upon  the  face^  chest,  &c.  This  eruption  faded  away  in  a  few  days,  and  was 
followed  by  genuine  syphilitic  tubercles  sparsely  disseminated  upon  the  face, 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  other  parts,  where  they  have  remained  with 
characteristic  persistence,  and  without  manifesting  any  disposition  to  ulcerate, 
up  to  the  present  time.  Upon  laying  aside  the  iodide  of  potass,  patient  was 
put  upon  the  internal  use  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  lastly  upon  mercurials. 
Topical  remedies,  black  wash,  aromatic  wine,  nitric  acid  two  drops  to  the 
ounce  of  watet,  cold  water  dressing,  saturated  tincture  of  iodine,  saturated 
solution  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 

Patient  was  a  sort  of  country  trader,  and  was  engaged  in  various  specula- 
tions which  he  did  not  choose  to  entrust  to  any  one  else;  it  was  impossible 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  keep  quiet  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  desired 
effects  of  the  remedies  were  thus  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  On  two  or 
three  occasions,  he  took  board  in  the  city  for  six  or  eight  days,  during  which 
time  some  amendment  would  take  place.  He  would  take  courage  from  this, 
and  insist  that  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home.  Complained  somewhat  of 
Boston  charges,  and  said  that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  of  the  case 
upon  himself;  and  that,  if  it  did  not  go  "on  to  his  mind,"  he  would  take  the 
blame.  In  this  way  the  case  progressed  from  bad  to  worse.  The  ulcer  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  glans  penis,  which  became  a  good  deal  swollen,  and 
the  use  of  the  bougie  was  required.  The  cervical  glands  became  enlarged, 
fiiuces  inflamed,  deglutition  painful,  nocturnal  pains  in  lower  extremities,  and 
the  patient  had  but  little  sleep.  He  at  length  got  thoroughly  frightened,  relin- 
quished business,  came  to  the  city  under  the  apprehension  that  his  disease 
was  of  a  malignant  character,  and  that  he  would  lose  a  portion  of  the  penis  if 
he  did  not  get  help  soon.  He  now  expressed  a  willingness  to  remain  in  the 
city,  without  regard  to  expense,  as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  During  the 
last  few  days,  a  favourable  change  has  again  taken  place.  His  case  excited 
particular  interest  from  the  fact  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  virus 
was  imbibed  into  the  system. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Microscope^  and  Renal  Affections;  and  particularly  that 
condition  of  the  Kidney/  hnown  as  Bright' s  Disea^,  By  W.  J.  Burnett, 
M.D. 

Within  a  comparativelj  recent  period,  medical  science  has  gained  two  pow* 
erfal  auxiliaries;  and  which  have  contributed  to  a  more  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
lame  a  surer,  progress  in  its  various  departments  than  at  any  previous  time. 
These  are,  Organic  Chemistry  and  Microscopy;  the  one  seizing  hold  of  matter 
as  to  its  constituent,  the  other  as  to  its  anatomical,  elements.  And,  although 
for  the  most  part  they  have  been  obliged  to  be  pursued  separately,  yet,  with 
a  good  fortune  for  science,  their  results  have  generally  closely  corresponded. 
From  organic  chemistry,  undoubtedly,  have  the  most  progress  and  the 
greatest  benefits  been  derived.  But  this  is  due  to  its  having  had  the  most 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pursued  having  been 
more  perfect  than  those  of  microscopy.  This  last  seems  to  have  sadly  suffered 
from  bad  instruments  as  well  as  from  bad  observers.  Its  results,  therefore, 
until  quite  lately,  have  been  less  decided  than  those  from  chemical  analysis. 
Sut  now,  in  the  days  of  better  optics,  this  difficulty  is  not  to  be  tolerated ; 
and  in  discrepant  results  we  must  shift  their  causes  from  the  instrument  to 
the  observer.  It  is  mainly  due  to  microscopy  that  physiology  and  pathology 
have  lately  become  very  great  mutual  aids.  As  I  have  said  in  another  place^ 
pathology  seems  to  be  but  an  errant  physiology,  and  often  where  the  typical 
characters  of  function  are  very  difficult  to  be  traced  in  the  latter,  they  peer 
out  in  the  abnormal  relations  of  the  former.  The  microscope,  in  elucidating 
the  ultimata  of  anatomy,  does  not  grasp  physiological  action ;  but,  by  showing 
exactly  what  the  material  agents  of  a  function  are,  we  can  comprehend  all 
that  should  be  expressed  by  that  word.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  at  present, 
and  perhaps  never  will.  Secretion,  that  corner-stone  of  organic  life,  is  now 
understood  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  cell-membranes;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time,  I  think,  before  microscopy  shall  have  explained  why  an  epithelial  cell- 
membrane  of  the  mammae  eliminates  milk,  while  one  of  the  liver  eliminates 
bile. 

.  But  it  is  to  the  development  which  this  science  has  given  to  cell-genesis 
And  cell-agency  that  its  greatest  benefit  to  physiology  is  to  be  referred.  For, 
if  everything  is  not  cells,  as  has  been  thought,  yet  the  cell-doctrine  is  so 
widely  true  that  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  pretty  much  all  we  know  of  or- 
ganic life.  We  have  been  led,  of  late,  to  give  the  word  Nutrition  a  more 
pregnant  meaning  than  before.  It  is,  however,  based  upon  cell-action.  Through 
what  the  microscope  has  done  to  illustrate  this  very  nutrition,  it  enters  upon 
the  wide  field  of  intricate  pathological  science;  for,  within  a  few  years,  many 
of  the  best  pathologists  have  referred  to  what  has  been  termed  abnormal 
nutrition,  the  great  part  of  that  class  of  actions  that  have  their  expression  in 
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the  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  course  this  makes  us  look  to  the  nutritiye 
fluid^  the  blood;  as  the  great  source  of  all  morbid  action,  and  so  we  are  led, 
on  scientific  principles,  back  to  the  "  humoral  pathology"  of  other  days. 

The  health  of  an  adult  organic  form  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  that  con- 
dition in  which  the  delicate  balance  of  decay  and  reparation  is  so  preserved 
that  its  physical  identity  is  continued.  From  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is 
effused  the  plasma,  a  basement  material  in  which  all  cell  structures  arise,  and 
from  which  are  replaced  tissues  passing  away.  The  intimate  nature  of  this 
plasma  takes  on  the  type  of  the  tissue  in  and  for  which  it  is  effused;  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  part  is  so  exactly  replaced.  This  constitutes  normal 
nutrition.  But  when  there  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  blood,  from  a  want 
of  a  healthy  ratio  of  its  elements,  or  a  want  of  a  correct  relation  between  it  and 
its  containing  vessels,  this  plasma  does  not  appear  to  preserve  its  type-power, 
and,  after  its  effusion,  is  not  readily  and  faithfully  appropriated.  Hence,  true 
nutrition  ceases,  and  here  begins  what  is  understood  by  abnormal  nutrition. 

This  abnormal  nutrition  may  be  above  or  below  the  natural  standard :  with 
the  former,  it  is  expressed  by  homomorphous;  with  the  latter,  heteromorphous 
products.  Under  the  vague  yet  comprehensive  term  infiammation  is  in- 
cluded pretty  much  the  same  class  of  phenomena,  but  not  thoroughly  so;  for, 
although  we  may  say  that  in  the  inflammatory  process  there  is  an  abnormal 
nutrition,  we  cannot  yet  say  that  all  abnormal  nutrition  is  of  an  inflammj^ 
tory  nature.  The  decision  of  this  question,  indeed,  appears  of  little  scientific 
importance,  because  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  inflammation  except  from 
its  subjective  phenomena.  But  this  much  appears  certain,  that  the  more  the 
microscope  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  early  condition  of  diseased  parts,  the 
more  are  we  led  to  think  that  the  disease  is  based  upon,  or  very  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by,  an  inflammatory  process.  I  think  this  particularly  true  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  secreting  organs  of  the  body,  whose  very  function  and  connection 
with  the  vascular  system  subject  them  to  it  more  than  others. 

The  viscera  we  can  rarely  have  for  examination  during  their  earliest  diseased 
condition,  and,  even  if  we  do,  the  unaided  eye  is  not  able  generally  to  recognize 
it  on  account  of  its  interstitial  and  very  elementary  condition.  The  value  of 
microscopy  in  this  relation  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  high.  But  I  especially 
appreciate  its  aid  in  deciding  between  post-mortem  changes  and  real  com- 
mencing disease ;  a  decision  that  can  in  no  way  be  positive  in  many  organs  with 
the  naked  eye,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  in  the  following  pages. 

Then,  again,  our  opportunities  for  the  examination  of  an  internal  organ 
may  occur  long  after  the  disease  first  appeared ;  it  once  existed,  but  has  long 
passed  away,  and  we  see  only  its  direct  or  indirect  results.  This  is  true  of  in- 
flammatory more  than  of  other  diseases;  it  (inflammation)  may  have  left  the  or- 
gan, as  it  nearly  always  does,  with  an  impaired  nutrition,  below  the  natural  stand- 
ard ;  and  with  an  infra  nutrition  for  a  period  of  time.  Such  curious  changes 
occur  then,  that,  judging  from  gross  appearances,  we  lose  all  sight  of  the  primitive 
disease.    Now,  unless  it  is  in  quite  young  subjects,  the  inflammatory  process 
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always  leaves  its  tracks  behind  it  in  a  more  or  less  tangible  form^  at  least  so  that 
they  can  always  be  appreciated  by  the  microscope,  if  not  otherwise.  I  have 
akeady  alluded  to  the  value  of  these  studies  with  the  secerniug  organs  of  the 
body.  But  I  know  of  no  organs  upon  which  these  studies  are  more  needed,  for 
our  correct  comprehension  of  their  diseased  condition,  than  the  kidnei/s.  Aside 
from  the  manner  with  which  practical  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  true,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  very  structure  and  fuuction  of  the  organ.  The  kidneys  are 
excreting^  organs ;  at  any  rate,  their  function  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  a  jproper 
secretion.  Their  anatomy  is  as  delicate  and  intricate  as  that  of  any  other  orga^ 
in  the  body,  and  their  physiological  importance  is  of  the  highest  character, 
since  they  form  the  two  great  emunctories  of  the  economy — and  very  slight 
pathological  changes  have  both  a  corresponding  intricacy  and  importance. 
Very  slight  deviations  from  their  normal  structure  and  function  by  disease 
give  rise  to  very  fully  expressed  pathological  phenomena  throughout  the  whole 
system.  This  importance  has  led  pathologists  to  turn  their  attention  very 
actively  to  these  organs,  but  not  with  that  amount  of  success,  or  that  uniform- 
ity of  result,  that  has  attended  equally  zealous  studies  upon  other  tissues. 

But,  of  all  its  diseases,  that  called  Bright's  disease  is  the  most  important, 
and  although  it  has  received  almost  unlimited  attention,  it  is  the  one  about 
which  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails. 

Its  early  history  is  well  known,  being  first  pointed  out  and  its  relations 
shown  by  Dr.  Bright  in  1827 ;  and  it  was  by  him  and  Dr.  Christison  very  tho- 
roughly studied  under  the  name  o{  granular  degeneration  of  ike  kidney. 

Dr.  Bright's  investigations  did  not  lead  him  to  regard  it  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  essentially,  although  inflammation  might  be  one  of  its  elements  in  some 
stages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Christison,  who,  however, 
took  up  more  thoroughly  the  chemistry  of  the  subject.  After  Dr.  Bright, 
come  the  works  of  Gregory,  Osborne,  and  many  others,  who,  although  they 
added  largely  to  the  experience  in  the  disease,  did  not  contribute  much  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  its  intimate  nature. 

In  a  work  soon  after  published,  Bayer  regarded  the  nature  of  the  disease 
in  a  somewhat  different  light;  it  appeared  to  him  as  essentially  a  form  of 
nephritiSy  which  he  called  ''nephrite  albumineuse,''  in  fact  a  nephritis  at- 
tended with  albuminuria;  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  have  been  studied,  and  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  cases  for  its  illus- 
tration, have  not  their  equal  in  the  whole  history  of  the  disease. 

The  work  of  Bayer  merits  especial  attention,  not  only  because  of  the 
comprehensiveness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated,  but  because  he  has, 
I  think,  more  than  many  others,  regarded  the  affection,  as  subsequent  and 
more  intimate  study  would  seem  to  show  it  to  be,  viz :  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  at  least  so,  if  it  is  a  purely  renal  disease.  It  is  not  for  me  here 
to  run  over  the  bibliography  of  this  affection.  I  have  mentioned  some  of 
the  authors  who  studied  it  previous  to  1840,  and  whose  eminence  has  made 
them    authorities.      I  pass    over  to  the    more  recent    period;  since   the 
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microscope  has  been  used  in  this  direction.  I  should,  howeyer,  mention  that 
in  1839,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bayer,  Valentin  subjected  this  disease  to  mi- 
croscopic examination.  His  results  were,  that  the  tissue  was  infiltrated  with 
granular  and  albuminous  matter — in  fact,  that  this  organ  is  the  receptacle  of 
an  albuminous  exudation  from  the  blood,  and  that  this  constitutes  the  disease; 
thus  lending  support  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Graves,  advanced  a  year  previous. 
(Med.  Gaz.  1838.) 

Gluge  {Anat.  Mikroscop.  Untenuch,  1841)  was  inclined  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  of  an  inflammatory  character,  judging  from  the  microscopical  appear- 
ances it  presented;  there  being  the  inflammatory  corpuscle,  &c. 

Eicholtz  {MiiUer^s  Archiv,  1845),  in  an  article  on  the  relation  of  this  dis- 
ease to  that  of  the  liver,  maintains  that  it  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  new 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  kidney,  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  It  is  characterized 
by  excessive  development  of  a  substance  resembling  fibro-cellular  tissue,  by 
which  the  peculiar  glandular  structure  of  the  affected  organs  becomes  com- 
pressed, and  their  function  interfered  with.'' 

This  view,  a  similar  one  to  which  was  put  forth  by  Henle  some  years 
previous  (Henle  wid  Pfeiffer's  Zeitschriftj  1842),  we  shall  refer  to  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  of  London,  proposed  a  view  quite  different 
fifom  the  views  of  all  who  had  preceded  him  (Med.-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xxix.), 
and  the  singularity  of  which,  I  confess,  led  me  to  turn  my  attention  more  par- 
ticularly in  that  direction.  To  use  his  own  words,  '^  The  disease  then  appears 
to  be  a  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  precisely  analogous  to  the  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver.''  Since  the  appearance  of  his  first  article,  several 
others  have  been  published,  all  having  the  same  bearing,  and  corroborating 
the  doctrine  first  advanced. 

There  are  without  doubt  some  facts  that  apparently  support  this  unique  view, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  recognized  as  tenable  by  leading  pa- 
thologists. It  is  mainly  to  show  that  some  carefblly  made  experiments  of  my 
own  have  quite  a  different  bearing,  and  that  another  view  is  tenable,  that  this 
article  is  written.  To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  several  succeeding  points, 
I  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  state  briefly  the  minute  structure  of  the 
org^n.  It  consists  of  the  following :  1st.  The  fibro-cellular  matrix.  This 
is  the  framework  of  the  others,  and  it  is  in  and  through  it  that  they  pass. 
2d.  The  Malpighian  hody.  This  is  the  excreting  organ,  and  consists  of  a 
bunch  of  terminal  arterial  vessels  encased  in  an  infandibuliform  dilatation  of 
the  urinary  tube.  3d.  The  urinary  tuhuli.  These  are  tubes  of  about  ^^^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  a  very  delicate  basement  membrane  which 
is  studded  with  epithelial  cells.  These  tubes  are  tortuous  and  branching  in 
the  cortical  or  secerning  portion  of  the  organ,  while  they  are  straight  in  its 
medullary  part  The  epithelial  cells  become  more  and  more  delicate  as  they 
pass  up  from  the  calyces  to  the  Malpighian  body,  and  those  lining  the  expand- 
ed portion  of  the  tube  about  this  last,  are  quite  transparent. 
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It  will  be  notioed  that  the  abore  is  acoordiog  to  the  Tiews  ^yen  by  Mr. 
Bowman^  with  which  both  my  anatomical  and  pathological  experience  coin'* 
ddes.  We  haye  then  a  delicate  meeh-work,  through  which  permeates  a 
system  of  fine  tubes  that  end  in  a  system  of  most  delicate  blood-Tesseis, 
which  last  have  an  arrangement  for  the  transudation  of  a  part  of  their  oon^* 
tents  into  the  former.'*'  The  question  whether  or  not  free  fat  exists  anywhere 
in  the  healthy  human  kidney  is  of  much  importance^  as  bearing  upon  doe* 
trines  of  disease.  It  is  best  decided,  I  think,  by  reference  to  results  obtained 
from  lower  animals,  for  the  artificial  habits  of  man  have  changed  somewhat 
the  molecular  condition  of  some  of  his  organs.  I  think,  with  Dr.  Grairdner 
(^(hniritmtioM  to  the  PaOidlogy  of  the  Kidney) y  that  free  fat  does  not  belong 
to  the  normal  human  kidney,  and  I  base  my  opinion  upon  a  series  \)f  obser^ 
vations  I  have  lately  made  upon  many  of  ^e  higher  animals  in  both  a  wild 
and  domesticated  state. 

In  quite  a  number  of  species  of  the  Rodentia,  and  some  of  the  Camivorap 
liying  in  their  natural  wild  state,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  free  fat 
whatever.  From  this,  I  think  it  fair  to  conclude  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
generality  of  appearances  now  presented,  the  human  healthy  kidney  should 
have  no  fat,  which  would  be  the  case,  perhaps,  if  man  was  not  at  all  arti* 
ficial  in  his  mode  of  life.  Now,  although  the  presence  of  free  &t  in  the 
kidneys  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  may  be  an  abnormal  condition,  yet  I 
think  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  saying  that  all  such  kidneys  are  diseased ; 
because  experience  has  shown  that  it  does  not,  unless  completely  surcharging 
the  organ,  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  its  normal  function.  The  investi- 
gations  of  Mr.  Simon  (^Med^-Chir.  Tram,  vol.  xxx.)  go  to  show  that  it  de- 
pends upon  irregular  and  unnatural  conditions,  and  docs  not  particularly  a£fect 
the  action  of  the  organ.  But  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  my  own 
experience,  I  lately  made  a  series  of  examinations  for  this  object.  They  led  to 
the  same  results.  I  found  that,  in  wild  animals,  confined  pretty  closely  and 
then  well  fed,  firee  fi&t  began  to  appear  in  these  organs.  The  same  I  found 
true  of  numbers  of  old  dogs  and  cats  which  lay  in  and  about  the  house,  thdr 
life  passed  in  sleeping  and  eating.  In  all  of  these,  the  health  appeared  to  be 
good,  and  in  the  few  opportunities  I  had  for  observation  there  appeared  no 
change  in  the  discharge  of  the  urinary  function.  In  all  these  cases,  I  found 
the  &t  existing  in  the  epithelial  cells  that  line  the  tubes ;  often  it  was  found 
in  such  quantities  as  to  have  supplanted  the  cells,  being  more  abundant  in 
their  straight  than  in  then:  tortuous  portion.  In  no  instance  did  I  find  it 
extend  to  the  Malpighian  body,  which  always  presented  a  normal  aspect. 
This,  I  think,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  correct  character  of  the  function^ 

*  To  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  it,  the  structure  of  the  kidney  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and  in  the  above  brief  description  I  have  pre- 
sumed much  on  the  reader's  knowledge,  it  being  given  only  as  a  groundwork  of  the 
subject. — Vid.  Cyclopad.  of  Jlnat,  and  Physiol,  pts.  xxjcii.  and  xxxiii.  art.  Ren^  for  a 
thorough  illustration. 
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and  although  fat  and  epithelial  cells  loaded  with  fat  may  be  found  in  the 
urine,  as  has  often  occurred  to  me,  they  in  no  way  argue  that  the  urine  is  not 
of  itself  normal,  and  was  not  normally  excreted.  Fat  existing  in  these  rela- 
tions cannot,  I  think,  ever  lead  to  much  hann,  or  be  of  a  serious  import^ 
unless  it  be  in  such  quantities  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  excretion, 
or  is  an  expression  of  that  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tissue  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere,  spoken. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  various  papers,  regards  this  form  of  fatty  kidney  quite 
different  from  another  which  he  thinks  exists,  and  which  is  the  one  in  his 
opinion  constituting  true  Bright's  disease.  If  he  refers  to  free  fat  existing 
in  another  form  as  a  primary  product,  I  must  say  that  such  diseased  condition 
of  the  organ  has  not  fallen  under  my  experience. 

During  the  late  appearance  of  cholera  in  1849  in  Boston,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  series  of  examinations  as  to  this  point  in  the  human  subject. 
Many  of  those  who  died  were  of  robust  health  before  attacked,  a^d,  as  far  as 
could  be  learned,  were  not  subject  to  disease. 

Aside  from  the  slight  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  from  the  tubes,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  disease,  the  organs  from  different  subjects  presented 
microscopically  a  variety  of  appearances  as  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  their 
structure,  indicating  conditions  of  long  duration,  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
belonging  to  the  disease  of  which  they  died. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  I  then  observed,  that  this  kind  of  &tty  kidney 
is  not  uncommon  with  the  low  classes  of  people,  who  are  unfortunate  in  their 
conditions  of  life,  whose  food  is  bad  and  unequal,  and  living,  withal,  in  an 
impure  atmosphere. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  the  animals  above  mentioned,  the  fat  existed  in  a  free 
form  both  in  and  out  of  the  epithelial  cells — the  Malpighian  body  and  its  tu- 
bular sac  remaining  intact. 

Associated  with  this  fatty  condition  of  the  kidney  was  the  same  condition  of 
the  liver  in  most  cases ;  which  late  experience  has  shown  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  classes  of  people  I  have  mentioned. 

On  a  subsequent  page  will  bo  found  a  case,  or  cases,  illustrative  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  organ  occurring  under  somewhat  different  circumstances  of  life. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  the  presence  of  free  fat  as  a  primary  product  in  the 
kidney ;  and,  as  a  deposition,  it  must  come  in  that  same  category,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  in  other  tissues,  with  individuals  in  whom  this  fatty  crasis 
exists  generally.  And  I  repeat  that  I  think  it  may  exist  in  these  organs  to 
quite  an  extent  with  impunity,  in  fact,  until  by  its  great  quantity  it  may  impinge 
upon  either  the  excretory  or  efferent  structures  of  the  organs ;  then  it  is  dis- 
ease, because  the  function  is  impaired;  which,  in  my  opinion,  occurs  with  a 
rarity  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  number  affected  with  what  is  termed 
Bright's  disease. 

It  is  now  for  me  to  take  up  the  subject  proper,  and  describe  what  I  con- 
sider to  constitute  the  real  pathology  of  this  disease;  to  point  out  some  of  the 
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strnctural  andftmetional  peculiarities  consequent  upon  its  primary  invasion^ 
and  to  show  how  some  of  these  secondary  results  may  have  been  taken  for  the 
primary  disease  itself.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  the  term  <<  Bright's 
disease''  has  been  objected  to  by  many,  on  the  grounds  that  it  expresses  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  its  experience  includes  several  different 
diseases.  All  this  is  very  true,  and  especially  the  latter,  if  we  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's view  of  the  subject,  for  he  says,  "  Acute  and  chronic  desquamative  ne- 
phritis, and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  include  the  greater  number  of 
those  cases  to  which  the  term  '  Brighf  s  disease'  is  commonly  applied." 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  should  be  preserved,  not'  only  be- 
cause it  honours  and  preserves  the  name  of  him  who  first  described  it,  but 
because  the  disease  Dr.  Bright  intended  to  describe  is,  in  my  opinion,  single, 
and  primitively  of  a  uniform  character. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  in  pathological  experience  unaided  by  the 
microscope,  doubts  should  exist  with  some  as  to  what  class  of  morbid  appear- 
ances should  be  intended  to  be  expressed  by  these  terms.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  kidneys,  more  than  any  other  organs  of  the  body,  simulate, 
from  post-mortem  changes,  a  variety  of  morbid  aspects;  and  then  again  the 
disease  really  existing  may  not  be  at  all  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is 
so  true  that  I  have  frequently  heard  professed  pathologists  declare  that  they 
are  often  unable  to  decide  whether  the  organ  before  them  is  healthy  or  dis- 
eased. 

On  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  cases,  one  showing  that  although  albu- 
minuria and  other  symptoms  of  this  disease  existed  during  life,  the  post-mor- 
tem showed  that,  according  to  gross  ajDpearances,  the  organs  must  be  reckoned 
healthy;  yet  the  microscope  showed  disease;  the  other  showing  that  although 
the  patient  had  no  urinary  or  renal  symptoms  whatever,  yet  after  death  there 
were  found  gross  appearances  exactly  like  those  of  Bright's  disease,  the  mi- 
croscope showing  it  to  be  due  to  a  curious  congestion. 

Cases  like  these  may,  perhaps,  show  why  it  is  -that  some  authors  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  met  with  true  albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  with  no  pathological  appearances  whatever  to  correspond;  and  also 
that  they  have  met  with  all  the  pathological  appearances  without  a  correspond- 
ing symptom.  I  will  add  that  all  this  well  illustrates  how  we  are  obliged 
ultimately  to  refer  to  minute  investigations  to*correctly  define  the  nature  and 
nomenclature  of  a  disease. 

Bright's  disease  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  a  decidedly  inflammatory  cha- 
racter; it  is  primitively  an  acute,  or  a  subacute  nephritis. 

This  opinion  I  have  formed  on  the  following  data :  1st.  Its  general  and 
symptomatic  character.  2d.  Its  close  relation  with  diseases  of  other  organs 
of  an  inflammatory  type.  3d.  Its  relation  to  pure  nephritis  of  scarlatinal. 
4th.  The  microscopical  appearances  presented,  there  being  invariably  an  in- 
flammatory product  found.  And  5th.  From  the  fact  that  such  view  enables 
us  to  reconcile  pretty  generally  the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
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Such  being  the  heads,  we  will  now  take  them  up  in  detail:-^ 

Igt.  lu  general  and  ^ftnptonuUic  character. 

It  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  medical  scienoe  for  us  to  be  oft^  able  to  ob- 
serve the  very  first  symptoms  of  some  diseases.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
disease  under  consideration.  Its  commencement  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
insidious — and  the  individual  presents  himself  before  you  after  the  pre- 
liminary symptoms  have  passed.  Still,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  however 
obscure  may  be  its  commencement,  yet  if  it  can  be  carefully  observed,  it  will  be 
found  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  though  sometimes  of  a  quite  light 
and  transient  kind ;  there  may  be  no  "  lumbar  pain,''  but  there  is  a  slight 
general  febrile  movement,  some  quickening  of  the  pulse,  and  a  feeling  of 
general  malaue. 

But  the  history  of  recorded  cases  shows  that  in  very  many  it  is  ushered 
in  with  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  general  febrile  action,  headache,  local 
pain,  &c.  &c.  These  may  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  the  disease,  once 
commenced,  may  pursue  a  course  so  chronic,  that  one  would  never  mistrust  its 
primitive  type.  This  is  certainly  one  reason  why  it  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  a  non-inflammatory  affection.  Thus  I  have  noticed  in  several  cases  I 
have  carefully  watched  that  for  week  after  week,  although  there  was  constant 
albuminuria,  I  could  find  no  febrile  action,  and  the  skin  and  pulse  were  normal 
But  at  irregular  intervals,  there  would  suddenly  appear  a  febrile  movement, 
attended  with  local  pain,  and,  although  lasting  but  a  few  hours,  was  always 
followed  by  a  greater  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Where  an  inflammation  of  an  organ  passes  into  a  very  low  chronic  form,  the 
nutrition  of  the  part  is  so  much  altered,  in  fact  becomes  so  low,  that  it  is  exhi* 
bited,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  general  sys*- 
tem;  and,  like  an  indolent  ulcer,  it  may  exist  for  a  long  period  of  time,  having 
none  but  local  influences  and  relations. 

When  it  occurs  idiopathically,  its  etiology,  according  to  all  experience,  shows 
that  it  can  nearly  always  be  referred  to  the  same  exciting  causes  which  produce 
inflammatory  affections  in  other  organs.  Such  are  exposures  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  to  &tigue,  and  dampness;  and,  according  to  the  accumulated 
experience  of  Bayer  and  other  authorities,  it  is  most  common  in  the  professions 
which  habitually  place  men  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  of  life. 
I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  such  experience  is  to  show 
that  these  hard-working,  muscular  people  are  at  all  predisposed  to  &tty  dege- 
nerations of  any  kind. 

2d.  Its  relation  to  diseases  ofo^er  organs  of  an  inflammatory  t^flpe. 

Although  Dr.  Bright,  in  carefully  studying  this  disease  when  it  was  first 
known,  did  not  regard  it  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  yet  he  perceived  that 
there  was  co-existent  with  it  a  general  tendency  in  the  system  to  inflammation. 
He  was,  therefore,  induced  to  regard  it  as  the  real  cause  of  various  diseases  of 
other  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  pleurao,  and  liver,  which  seemed  to  su- 
pervene upon  its  presence. 
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&e  thought  that  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  elements  that  ehonld  be 
eliminated  by  these  organs  led  to  imch  alterations  of  its  character,  thatt 
these  affections  neceasarilj  supervened.  Of  the  coexistence  of  these  affections 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  there  are  many  recorded  cases  -which  would  lead  us 
to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect.  But  since  the 
early  memoirs  of  Dr.  Bright,  and  since  experience  has  been  accumulating  in 
all  directions,  the  medical  world  has  been  somewhat  at  variance  as  to  what  in- 
iierpretation  should  be  put  upon  these  coincident  phenomena.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that,  after  the  review  of  a  great  number  of  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
Tery  many,  if  not  the  majority,  the  diseases  of  the  other  organs  have  been 
found  to  be  more  chronic  and  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  kidneys. 
And  the  more  is  this  found  to  be  so,  as  opportunities  are  the  more  abundant 
•for  carefully  learning  the  patient's  previous  history. 

The  following  questions  then  arise :  When  it  thus  occurs  coincidently  with 
Ihese  other  diseases,  are  we  not  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  hlood-disease,  pro- 
ducing a  low  inflammatory  tendency  throughout  the  system,  these  organs  being 
those  in  which  it  is  expressed  ?  Or  are  we  to  consider  each  as  a  local  disease^ 
producing,  after  a  time,  those  changes  in  the  blood  that  successively  give  rise 
to  the  affections  of  other  organs? 

At  this  time,  the  former  view  is  most  in  accordance  with  observation — and 
what  appears  remarkable,  it  is  supported  by  that  very  same  class  of  cases 
which  have  been  construed  for  the  latter. 

This  is  the  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  Rokitan^y  {^Pathol.  Andt, 
Syden.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  185),  and  since  then  by  Bees  (On  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney,  dhc.y  London,  1860),  and  Walshe  (London  Lancet,  July  14,  1849). 
The  opinions  of  such  authorities  as  these,  certainly,  aside  from  other  consider- 
-ations,  entitle  this  view  to  some  weight.  Moreover,  it  appears  in  accordance 
with  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  more  modem  pathology,  which,  by 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  organic  chemistry  and  microscopy,  appear  to 
be  recurring  to  those  of  other  days. 

Aside  from  the  general  tenor  of  cases,  it  is  supported  in  the  fact  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  the  co-existent,  connected  diseases  show  themselves  to  be  of  a 
low  inflammatory  character.  Such  is  the  arachnitis  as  shown  by  Dr.  Osborne, 
and  the  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  and  peritonitis,  and  the  pseudo-rheumatic  disease 
which  have  been  described  by  others. 

But  still  more  is  this  view  supported  by  the  fact  of  this  disease  superven- 
ing upon  other  diseases  of  a  purely  inflammatory  character,  or  which  have 
many  inflammatory  characteristics,  having  also  a  distinct  and  isolated  origin. 
Such  are  chronic  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  and  especially  phthisis.  Becorded 
experience  is  quite  full  on  this  point,  for  it  has  at  the  outset  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  all  observers.  In  chronic  pleuro-pneumonia  and  in  phthisis  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to. have  opportunities  to  see  it,  and  that,  too,  under 
circumstances  permitting  careful  examinations  before  and  after  death,  from 
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which  I  was  satisfied  of  its  very  short  duration.  At  the  end  of  this  article 
I  have  introduced  one  of  these  cases  as  illustrative  of  this  point. 

I  can  see  of  no  other  construction  to  be  put  upon  such  phenomena  than  that 
a  local  inflammation^  existing  for  a  length  of  time^  leads  to  a  general  djscrasia^ 
a  low  inflammatory  tendency  generally,  and  which  would  quite  naturally  have 
its  expression  in  such  an  organ  as  the  kidney^  in  which  the  nature  of  the  blood 
is  so  carefully  analyzed. 

When  occurring  in  those  cases  of  phthisis  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, there  being  many  of  the  symptoms  of  true  Bright's  disease,  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  in  these  very  emaciated  subjects  the  least  ground  for  sup- 
posing a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ. 

8d.  Its  relation  to  nephritis  of  scarlatina. 

In  studying  the  intimate  nature  and  pathology  of  Bright's  disease,  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  kidneys  in  scarlatina  are  of  great  importance,  for 
from  their  unmistakeable  nature  they  give  something  of  a  positiveness  to  our 
conclusions. 

The  recognition  of  renal  trouble  as  forming  a  part  of  this  affection  is  really 
of  modern  date.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  hinted  at  by  writers  of  twenty  or 
more  years  since;  and  Bayer,  in  his  comprehensive  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  429),  in 
speaking  of  the  few  opportunities  presented  him,  says  that  he  ^^  has  noticed 
that  the  organs  were  quite  often  hyperaBmic,"  &c.  The  recurrence,  however^ 
of  this  epidemic  within  a  few  years,  under  circumstances  admitting  of  its 
most  careful  study,  has  given  a  decided  character  to  the  feeble  views  before 
entertained. 

We  now  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that,  lately  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  some  obscure  cases  in  which  the 
cutaneous  marks  were  quite  dubious,  or  did  not  exist,  the  disease  was  success- 
fully diagnosed  by  the  more  prominently  marked  renal  symptoms. 

Aside  from  quite  numerous  papers  found  in  various  journals,  the  work  oi 
Dr.  Miller  (2%6  Pathology  of  the  Kidney  in  Scarlatina,  London,  1850),  re- 
cently published,  shows  the  attention  this  subject  has  of  late  received. 

lii  this  disease  it  would  appear  that  a  morbific  agent  has  been  introduced 
into  the  system,  having  its  expression  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

Whether  the  excited  and  inflammatory  condition  which  the  kidneys  here 
presents  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  itself,  or  is  indirectly  due  to  the 
sudden  and  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  cutaneous  function,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  But  I  think  most  probably  the  latter,  since  I  have  noticed  similar 
renal  troubles  in  patients  affected  extensively  with  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  point,  however,  is  of  no  great  importance  in  this  matter;  for  you 
have,  at  any  rate,  an  unmistakeable  nephritis,  supervening  upon,  or  forming  a 
part  of,  another  disease.  Consequent  upon,  or  at  least  co-existent  with  this 
nephritis,  you  have,  for  a  brief  period,  all  or  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  true 
Bright's  disease. 

Dr.  Johnson,  however  (Med.-  Chirurg,  Transact,  vol.  xxix.),  does  not  view 
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it  as  such;  and  thinks  the  phenomena  here  presented  shonld  oome  rather  under 
the  head  of  desquamative  nephritis.  But  this  appears  to  me  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory^ for  I  consider  every  nephritis  as  desquamative;  and  almost  necessarily  so; 
exactly  as  is  every  inflammation  of  the  true  skin.  This  point  needs  some  ex- 
planation as  well  as  another,  often  urged,  viz :  the  dissimilarity  of  this  disease 
from  true  Bright's,  as  it  commonly  appears,  as  to  its  transient  and  curable 
nature. 

In  every  inflammation  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  normal  nutrition  of  the 
part  in  nrhich  it  occurs,  and,  if  any  nutrition  at  all  exists,  it  is  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  abnormal  products.  When,  therefore,  it  exists  in  the  kidney,  an 
organ  as  we  have  seen  of  most  delicate  structure,  the  lost  balance  between 
the  decay  and  reproduction  of  a  part  is  quickly  perceived.  The  epithelial 
cells,  forming  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  its  structure,  cease  to  be  nou- 
rished— ^they  therefore  ^^  drop  ofi'"  from  the  basement  membrane  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  minute  granular,  oleo-albuminous  matter  occupies  their 
place,  and  we  have  then  presented,  both  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  urine,  all 
the  appearances  of  desquamation.  Now,  according  to  my  own  experience,  it 
is  of  no  account  whether  the  renal  inflammation  be  due  to  one  cause  or  an- 
other; and  I  have  alike  witnessed  these  phenomena  in  cases  of  inflammation 
with  tuberculous  disease,  and  in  common  nephritis.  To  be  sure,  in  a  disease 
so  acute  in  its  action  as  that  of  scarlatina,  the  phenomena  are  best  marked. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  transient  and  curable  nature  of  the  aflidc- 
tion  generally,  it  corresponds  with  our  best  ideas  of  the  nature  of  nutrition 
and  inflammation.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say,  that  the  more  recent  expe^ 
rience  with  diseases  of  children,  and  smce  attention  has  been  paid  to  examina- 
tion of  their  urine  as  far  as  practicable,  albuminuria  and  some  of  the  other 
symptoms  of  nephritis  are  found  to  be  with  them  of  not  uncommon  occur- 
rence, and  yet  of  a  very  transient  nature,  coming  and  going  like  a  light  in- 
flammatory trouble  of  the  mucous  air-passages.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see 
instances  of  it  supervening  upon  severe  infantile  diseases. 

It  is  well  known  that  inflammation,  as  it  exists  in  children,  is  somewhat- 
different,  as  to  its  characteristics  and  results,  from  that  of  adults.  There  seems 
to  be  a  far  less  departure  from  the  normal  nutritive  type  of  the  part,  and  if 
the  normal  nutrition  is  entirely  suspended,  there  is  not  a  marked  tendency  to 
an  abnormal  one  leading  to  the  production  of  adventitious  products.  And,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  the  type-power  of  the  part  is  still  so  active  that  its 
peculiar  nutrition  is  not  easily  displaced,  and  when  the  disease  subsides,  the 
part  soon  gets  back  to  its  former  condition.  This  is  fully  illustrated  in  every 
department  of  infantile  pathology. 

This  is  truly  so  with  the  kidneys  in  scarlatina;  the  vigour  of  the  normal 
nutrition  soon  places  the  part  as  the  disease  found  it ;  and  although  a  most 
delicate  structure,  it  preserves  its  proper  continuity.  In  surgery,  with  infants, 
we  well  know  that  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  the  child,  the  more  perfect 
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the  lepoir.  Ezaetly  8o  is  it,  I  beUere,  in  tcariatipft^  and  I  have  now  in  toy 
mind  some  cases  a  friend  related  to  me,  in  whieh  adnlts  having  scarlatina^  tbe 
renal  symptoms  never  left  them,  bnt  passed  on  to  common  Biigbf  s  disease. 
Xhis  bar  shown  to  me  that^  although  nephritis  may  oocnr  with  impunity  in 
children,  it  rarely  does  so  with  adults. 

4th.   The  mtcroecopical  appearancee  of  the  kidney  in  this  dieeoMe. 

We  have  already  been  over  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  It  now  re* 
mains  to  refer  to  the  material  expressions  of  the  disease  as  elucidated  by  mi- 
CEOBOopical  inquiry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  may  be  made  to  appear  quite 
.compatible. 

[Qie  conditions  in  which  you  may  find  the  tissue  of  the  organ  after  inflam-* 
mation  vary  so  much  according  to  the  duration  or  original  severity  of  the 
latter,  and  its  injury  of  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  part,  tiiat  some  esqplana* 
tion  may  be  necessary.  But  that  tiiis  may  the  better  be  done,  I  will  allude 
briefly  to  the  gross  appearances. 

Dr.  Bright  thought  that  these  might  be  considered  as  three.  The  first 
being  that  of  ordinary  congestion;  the  volume  of  the  organ  being  much  in« 
creased,  tiie  cortical  substance  being  most  abnormal  in  its  aspect.  The  second 
is  the  true  granulated  kidney,  there  being  apparentiy  a  granular  deposit  in  the 
organ  giving  it  the  peculiar  mottled  aspect.  The  third  is  that  of  the  most 
advanced  stage ;  the  organ  is  generally  of  a  decreased  volume,  is  contracted^ 
and  has  a  hard  and  often  cartilaginous  feel,  with  a  pale  an»mic  aspect 

The  first  may  be  considered  as  that  of  the  disease  proper,  and  Uie  last  two 
as  those  of  tbe  results  of  the  disease. 

Bayer  still  farther  divided  the  aspects,  making  six  forms — ^perhaps  a  rather 
too  detailed  subdivision,  since  it  somewhat  complicates  the  suliject.  I  need 
not  here  notice  these  divisions :  but  will  only  add  that  the  first  three  corre* 
spend  to  the  first  of  Bright;  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  second;  and  the  sixth 
to  the  third.  Dr.  Brigbt's  division  of  HtkB  pathological  appearances  seems  both 
the  most  simple  and  judicious,  as  it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  progresa 
and  results  of  the  disease. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  microscopical  correspond  with  the  gross  appear^ 
ances,  at  the  same  time  alluding  more  careMly  to  the  details  of  the  latter. 
The  disease  being  originally  in  the  vascular  portion  of  the  organ,  it  is  to  this 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  primitive  lesions — ^the  alterations  of  the  other 
tissues  being  referable  to  this,  either  directly,  as  from  mechanical  agencies, 
or  indirectly,  through  the  affected  nutrition. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  exa- 
mine the  organs  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  stage,  I  have  found  the  arterioles 
and  Malpighian  bodies  tnrgescent  and  increased  in  size,  the  latter  often  mis- 
shapen— phenomena  which  I  think  are  not  observed  in  simple  nanrdnflamr' 
maUyry  congestion  of  the  vessels. 

The  size  and  general  aspect  of  the  tubes  in  this  stage  do  not  appear  much 
changed,  and  the  abnormal  appearances  are  to  be  looked  for  in  their  contents. 
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An  inflammation  can  exist  but  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  organ  before  its 
effisets  are  very  appreciably  perceived  in  the  delicate  epithelial  tissues. 
The  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  are  found  to  have 
tog^  their  natural  delicate  character,  and  to  have  a  somewhat  shriveled  aspect. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  exfoliation,  and  both  in  the  place  of  and  in  the  cells 
Will  be  found  fine  granular  matter,  and  not  unfrequently  free  fat  in  fine 
globules.     This  condition  extends  up  to  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

The  granular  matter  and  the  free  fat  I  conceive  to  be  the  direct  products 
of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  healthy  nutrition  being  suspended,  the 
hyaline  blastema  which  is  effused  from  the  blood-vessels  does  not  suit  the 
taunts  of  the  tissues  to  be  nourished,  and  therefore  is  not  taken  up  and  ap- 
propriated; moreover,  it  is  of  a  loW  character,  and  not  capable  of  cell-attain- 
ffient — ^resting  on  its  granular  stage  of  development.  These  granules,  as  I 
feave  elsewhere  observed,  consist  of  a  minute  particle  of  oil  surrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  albumen  ]  in  fact,  they  are  utridesy  and  not  granules.  In  their 
process  of  formation,  according  to  the  Acherson  mode  of  the  formation  of 
^eUs,  if,  whether  from  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  albumen,  the  conditions 
fate  not  harmonious,  the  superabundant  oil  remains  as  such  in  the  form  of  free 
globules.  In  all  effused  blastematous  fluids,  we  know  that  oil  forms  in  some 
shape  a  very  important  ingredient;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  most  inflam- 
itoatory  products  in  which  the  natural  relations  of  the  constituents  among 
lliemselves  is  partially  lost. 

The  very  fact  of  the  oil  particles  and  utricles  being  in  the  cells,  shows 
that  they  could  get  there  only  through  the  dyscrasia  of  the  blastema. 

Engorgement  of  the  vessels  throughout  with  the  presence  of  granular  mat- 
ter in  place  of  6t  about  the  passing  away  epithelial  cells,  besides  often  free 
fat,  constitutes  the  microscopical  appearances  noticed  at  this  stage  of  the 
cBseaHe.  The  alteration  of  the  other  tissues  belongs  properly,  I  think,  to 
Br.  Bright's  second  form,  the  true  granular  kidney ;  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  changes  we  now  see  are  referable  to  the  agency  of  the  first  condition. 

In  the  second  stage  another  condition  of  things  exists,  the  more  active  in- 
flammation appears  to  have  subsided,  and  what  remains  is  of  a  low  indolent 
<jharacter.  Therefore,  althoujgh  we  may  see  the  effects  of  all  this  in  the  vas- 
cular system,  yet  the  condition  of  the  other  tissues  is  what  most  arrests  our 
attention.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  feebleness  of  vascular  action  generally, 
which  commences  in  this  stage  to  be  completed  in  the  next,  gives  to  the  vcs- 
[Sfels  oft^n  a  less  than  their  n^ttiral  fulness. 

Hie  natural  relation  of  the  fibfo-cellular  tissue  to  the  vessels  and  tubules, 
of  which  it  is  the  supporting  structure,  is  lost.  From  the  abnormal  nutrition 
it  becomes  hypertrophied  locally  or  generally;  in  the  former  case  giving  rise 
to  those  small  white  spots,  which,  at  this  stage,  are  disseminated  throughout 
the  organ,  and  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  granular.  Then  again  it  may  be- 
(iome  atrophied,  or  more  consolidated,  leading  to  contractions  and  other 
appearances  which  we  shall  soon  notice.  In  and  about  this  fibro-cellular 
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tissue  is  effused  more  or  less  of  this  inflammatory  granular  matter.  Wlien  in 
considerable  quantity,  it  may  form  a  fibrillated  tissue  by  a  linear  arrangement 
of  the  gr&nules  into  fibriUse^  these  giving  rise  to  white  spots  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  a  local  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  tissue.  This  I  have  seen  in  a 
few  instances.  This  fibro-cellular  tissue  being  thus  changed,  its  passage-ways 
for  the  transmission  of  the  tubes  and  vessels  are  quite  altered,  and  misshapen 
tubes  and  compressed  vessels  are  the  results.  The  condition  of  the  epithelial 
structures  is  like  that  of  the  first  stage  in  character,  but  worse  in  degree. 
More  granular  matter  and  more  free  fat  are  generally  found;  and  with  these 
are  sometimes  found  a  bulged  portion  of  a  tube  apparently  completely  clog- 
ged, its  excretion  being  prevented  by  a  constricted  part  below.  There  is 
one  other  appearance  I  have  frequently  noticed :  this  is  the  irregular  and 
unequal  form  of  the  Malpighian  bodies;  some  quite  small,  others  very  large — 
all  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  irregular  growth  or  action  of  the  supporting 
tissue.* 

The  appearances  presented  in  the  third  form  are  only  an  increase  upon 
those  we  have  just  considered.  The  supporting  tissue  becomes  more  and 
more  hypertrophied  and  condensed,  and  loses  much  of  its  former  areolar  cha- 
racter; low  granular  products  are  scattered  through  the  organ,  and  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  have  a  tough,  bloodless  aspect;  all  seeming  to  forbid  any 
healthy  or  other  action  whatever  of  the  organ.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
some  surprise  that  the  blood  transudes  anything  through  such  a  structure. 
All  these  microscopical  appearances  which  we  have  just  traced  belong,  as 
must  be  seen,  to  inflammation  and  its  results. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  trace  how  far  such  changes  in  the  minute  struc- 
ture are  compatible  with  the  symptomatology  and  gross  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

The  enlarged  volume,  the  general  turgescence  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
organ,  accord  well  enough  with  the  microscopical  appearances  found.  The  albu- 
minuria of  this  stage,  however  much  of  it  may  be  referred  indirectly  to  a  gene- 
ral blood  dyscrasia,  is  due,  directly  I  think,  to  the  vascular  congestion,  there 
being  a  serous  transudation  through  the  Malpighian  tufts.  That  this  is  so  ap- 
pears to  be  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  Malpighian  body  is  often  found  stained 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  not  only  indicates  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  congestion,  but  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  might  pass  in  the  same 
way.  Some  of  the  albumen  found  in  the  urine  may  come  also  from  the  ab- 
normal albuminous  effusion  into  the  tubules ;  but  it  is  mostly  from  direct 
transudation.  This  transudation  I  do  not  regard  as  due  to  mechanical  rela- 
tions alone,  since,  were  it  so,  all  congestion,  whether  inflammatory  or  not, 
should  lead  to  the  same  results.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  There  is  an 
unnatural  relation  existing  between  the  vessels  and  their  contents,  and  thb, 

•  These  alterations  in  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  are  those  which  Henle,  Eicholtz,  and 
others  have  regarded  as  constituting  the  disease. 
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aside  from  the  dynamic  causeS;  leads  to  an  easy  separation  of  the  albumen 
from  the  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  I  conceive  the  albuminuria  to  be  somewhat  dependent 
upon  other  causes  also;  in  fact,  due  to  the  results  of  the  inflammation  as  much 
as  to  the  inflammation  itself. 

The  alterations  of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  which  I  have  just  pointed  out 
lead  to  equally  serious  phenomena  in  the  circulation.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
and  vessels  generally  are  compressed,  their  action  irregular,  and  with  a  pre- 
existing dyscrasia  in  the  blood,  an  evil  constantly  fostering  itself,  it  is  easily 
conceived  how  they  may  strain  the  albumen  from  the  blood.  Add  to  this, 
constantly  pressing  blood  from  an  inflammatory  action  on  these  compressed 
recipients,  and  you  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  increased  albumi< 
nuria  of  this  stage. 

In  the  third  and  last  stage,  these  causes  are  still  more  active,  and  you  find 
adequate  reasons  not  only  for  the  excessive  amount  of  albumen,  but  for  the 
very  anaemic  state  of  all  the  vascular  tissues. 

The  atrophy  and  contractions  of  the  second  and  third  stages  I  conceive  to 
belong  purely  to  the  sequelaB  of  inflammation,  in  exactly  the  same  light  as 
those  of  wounds  and  cicatrices. 

During  the  more  active  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  disease,  there  is 
efiused  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  adhesive  plasma,  which  interstitially  and 
otherwise  forms  attachments  to  various  points.  When  the  active  stage  of 
the  inflammation  subsides,  and  this  ceases  to  be  thrown  out,  an  absorption  of 
the  hyaline  portion  takes  place.  From  this,  and  from  a  concomitant  conden- 
sation of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue,  I  conceive  the  various  contractions  and 
puckerings  so  often  seen  to  occur.  What  gives  strength  to  my  opinion  in 
this  matter  is,  that  I  have  frequently  examined  the  bridles  of  the  contrac- 
tions, and  have  found  them  to  be  an  adventitious  product. 

The  atrophy  is  dependent  upon  like  causes,  the  increased  amount  and  con- 
densation of  the  supporting  tissue  at  the  expense  of  the  vessels  and  tubes. 
This  will  appear  a  sufficient  cause  alone,  when  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
large  proportion  of  space  these  last  occupy  in  the  healthy  organ. 

But  I  think  there  is  another  cause  for  the  atrophy,  and  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  another  place.  I  refer  to  retrograde  metamorphom,  the  nature  of 
which  change  I  need  not  here  point  out.  It  can  well  occur  in  an  organ 
where  the  nutrition  is  so  depraved;  and  a  retrocession  of  some  of  the  unnour- 
ished  normal  tissues  back  to  their  primitive  granular  type,  and  then  a  partial 
absorption  of  this  last,  afford  an  explanation  not  only  of  the  obsolete  character 
of  some  of  the  tissues  found,  but  also  of  some  of  the  diminution  of  size  of  the 
organ,  and  of  the  presence  of  free  fat  in  the  part. 

I  have,  selected  from  my  note-book  the  following  cases,  illustrative  of  some 
of  the  points  I  have  just  treated.  That  they  may  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
cases,  I  have  given  them  with  all  the  general  symptoms,  yet  in  an  abbreviated 
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fbrm,  and  with  a  cortailuig  of  some  of  those  deltib  wUeh,  if  matten,  »» 
neyer  read. 

The  cases  ooconed  in  the  praetaee  of  the  MassaehaBettB  Crenonl  Hospital^ 
Boston^  with  which  I  was  then  connected  as  <me  of  the  house-officers.  Owing 
to  the  completeness  of  the  means  this  institution  furnishes  f<Hr  inedical  inquiry^ 
I  haye  thought  them  the  more  worthy  of  regard. 

Case  I. — Cardiac  Disease  of  one  year — (Edema  of  ike  E^Oremities  for  five 
months — Symptoms  entirely  Cardiac — Death  at  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
Autopsy :  General  Dropsy — Disease  of  the  Heart — An  apparent^  hut  no  real 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys. — D.  S.,  set.  sixty-four,  entered  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  May  4thy  and  gave  the  following  report:  One  year 
since,  without  appreciable  cause,  began  to  have  distress  and  severe  pal- 
pitation in  the  cardiac  region.  This  continued  for  seven  montiis  without 
any  added  symptom,  when  first  noticed  swelling  of  feet  and  ankles.  This 
last,  extending  rapidly,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  upper  extremities. 
Has  noticed  no  renal  or  urinary  symptoms — and  until  the  last  two  months  has 
been  able  to  be  up  and  about;  at  the  time  of  entrance  he  was  quite  feeUe  and 
unable  to  stand,  and  the  oedema  of  each  extremity  was  strongly  marked.  His 
countenance  had  that  pale,  lifeless  aspect  met  with  in  cardiac  and  renal  dis- 
ease. Most  of  the  symptoms  seemed  referable  to  the  heart,  where,  upon 
percussion,  there  Was  a  less  than  normal  space  of  dulness ;  the  impulse  was 
pretematurally  strong;  the  first  sound  muffled,  and  with  an  endocardial  mur- 
mur. The  second  sound  normal.  The  urine,  upon  examination  (the  urine  of 
all  the  cases  was  the  urina  sanffuinisj  or  that  passed  in  the  morning),  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.012,  but  was  normal,  chemically  and  microscopically. 

The  oedema  increased,  and  symptoms  of  debility  supervening,  he  died  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  from  entrance.  Previous  to  death,  the  urine  was  several 
times  examined,  but  in  every  instance  appeared  normal. 

Autcp^  nine  hours  post-mortem: — 

Brain. — Ventricles  dilated  with  serum. 

Lungs. — Compressed  by  considerable  serum  in  both  pleural  cavities,  and 
congested  posteriorly. 

Right  upper  lobe  universally  diseased,  apparently  like  chronie  pneumonia, 
being  solid,  grayish,  non-friable,  and  with  no  pus  or  trace  of  tubercle.  Tissue 
of  lungs  otherwise  normal. 

Floras. — With  old  and  strong  adhesions  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  right 
lobe. 

Heart. — Pericardium  with  natural  amount  of  serum.  Weight  of  organ 
^xx.  Left  ventricle  with  walls  red  and  firm,  and  having  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  maximum  thickness.  Cavity  not  dilated.  ColumnsB  oamess  not  hyper- 
trophied.  Slight  disease  at  the  base  of  the  aortal  valves.  Otherwise,  organ 
normal.     Some  aetheromatous  deposit  in  aorta,  but  no  dilatation. 

Alimentary  canal  normal. 

Liver. — Not  fatty,  and  apparently  healthy. 

Kidneys. — Each  weighed  |iij>  apparently  much  diseased,  being  small  and 
tough.  Surface  rough,  and  having  a  mottled  aspect,  being  a  white  mixed> 
with  a  rather  light  red.  On  incision,  cortical  portion  quite  thin,  the  tubular 
portion  approaching  near  the  surface.  Colour,  mottled  as  externally.  The 
whole  appeared  quite  like  the  representations  of  Bright'^  disease.  On  strip- 
ping off  the  investing  capsule,  small  lymph-like  portions  came  with  itk 
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By  mi(»<oscopic«l  examination,  the  tabules  of  the  medullaiy  and  cortical 
portion  appeared  quite  normal,  not  irregular  or  distorted.  The  same  may  be 
said  ef  the  Maipighian  bodies.  The  epithelium  had  its  usual  healthy  aspect, 
and  tliere  was  no  appearance  of  desquamation  either  local  or  geneeal.  No  ap- 
pearance of  granular  matter  in  the  tubules  or  elsewhere  in  the  organs,  and  no 
fat,  free  or  combined. 

The  few  white  points  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  exposed  kidney,  and  also  ad- 
hering to  the  capsule,  were  found  to  be  little  sacs  filled  with  columnar  epithe- 
lium; and  their  slight  attachment  to  the  investing  tunic  caused  them  to  be 
torn  from  their  beds,  when  the  former  was  stripped  off.  No  appearance  of 
granular  matter  about  the  surface,  and  no  distinct  adhesions. 

I  have  related  this  case,  not  because  it  illustrates  disease,  but  because  it 
aptly  illustrates  the  opposite.  I  consider  it  a  case  well  showing  the  value  of 
microscopical  aid  in  the  pathology  of  this  organ.  The  gross  appearances  were 
those  of  a  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  whereas,  the  excreting  structure  of  the 
organ  appeared,  microscopically,  normal — and  this  last  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  symptoms  during  life.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  shrunken  and 
unnatural  size  of  the  organs.  Neither  am  I  well  acquainted  with  their  condi- 
tion in  elderly  people  dying  of  any  chronic  disease.  The  mottled  appearance 
both  externally  and  internally  was,  it  appears  to  me,  due  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  the  congestion  of  the  organ  at  the  patient's  death ;  and  such  singular  ap- 
pearances, it  is  well  known,  are  not  uncommon. 

Pathology  makes  quite  as  great  an  advancement  by  our  discrimination  of 
what  is  not  disease,  as  of  what  is  disease. 

Case  II. — Pulmonary  Phthim  of  many  months — Symptoms  entirely  Pal' 
Tnon^ry — AUmminvria,  without  other  Renal  Symptom^)  the  last  month — Death. 
Autopsy:  Disease  of  Lungs  and  Kidney, — M.  M.,  aet.  23,  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  October  27.  According  to  her  history,  she  had  had 
for  several  months  the  usual  symptoms  of  advancing  phthisis.  At  the  time 
of  her  entrance,  the  tuberculous  disease  appeared  confined  to  the  left  lung,  at 
the  summit  of  which  were  the  physical  signs  of  a  cavity.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  were  wholly,  directly  or  indirectly,  pulmonary — and  the  disease 
pursued  a  steady,  though  not  rapid  march.  From  time  to  time  I  had  analyzed 
her  urine,  and  did  not  find  it  abnormal  except  in  the  excess  of  urates  which 
usually  occur  during  the  febrile  disturbance  of  phthisis. 

On  March  10th,  the  urine  was  carefully  analyzed,  yielding  the  usual  results. 

On  March  13th,  it  was  again  analyzed,  and  the  following  is  the  record  I 
then  made :  Of  a  turbid,  amber  colour,  and  with  a  cloudy,  rolling  sediment. 
Specific  gravity  1.021,  moderately  acid.  By  ebullition  and  nitric  acid  it  ap- 
pears albuminous,  so  that  the  whole  is  quite  troubled  in  aspect.  By  micro- 
scope, the  usual  appearance  of  coagulated  albumen  in  urine. 

On  nearly  every  third  day  from  this  time  until  her  death,  the  urine  was 
examined.  The  specific  gravity  fell  to  1.010,  where  it  remained;  the  albumen 
rather  increased,  and  at  no  one  time  was  it  found  less  or  absent. 

The  disease  advancing,  on  April  18th  she  died  with  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  and  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  week  she  complained 
of  any  local  renal  symptoms. 

Autopsy  6  hours  post-mortem, 

Bead  not  examined. 
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Lungi  extensively  tubercnlosed  throughout.  On  the  left  summit  One  large 
cavity,  and  small  cavities  elsewhere. 

Liver  rather  large,  weight  4  lbs.  3  oz.  Edges  smooth  and  rounded,  aspect 
paler  than  natural.  Incised,  it  had  a  doughy,  soft  feel.  A  thin  slice  under 
the  microscope  showed  the  epithelial  cells  to  be  crowded  with  oil^  and  very 
numerous  fat-globules  occupied  the  hepatic  tissue. 

SpleeUy  weight  §xiij ;  otherwise  not  abnormal. 

Alimentary  canal  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

Kidneys  of  normal  size  and  shape;  weight  of  each  ^vss.  Incised,  they  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable;  there  was  a  natural  proportion  between  the  me- 
dullary and  cortical  portions.  The  investing  tunic  peeled  off,  leaving  a  smooth 
surface,  which,  however,  appeared  congested.  I  well  remember  that  they 
were  thrown  aside,  as  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  by  one  who  is  well  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  gross  pathological  appearances. 

By  microscopical  examination,  a  thin  rasorial  section  of  both  the  medullary 
and  cortical  portions  showed  the  tubes  as  normal  in  size  and  shape.  But  their 
epithelium  had  not  its  usual  full  appearance.  Some  of  it  had  disappeared, 
being  replaced  by  granular  matter,  which  last,  in  fact,  seemed  scattered  through 
the  tubes,  extending  even  to  the  Malpighian  bodies;  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  so  much  changed  as  the  efferent  tubes.  In  the  cortical  portion  the 
appearances  of  inflammation  were  most  prominent,  disappearing  as  one  ap- 
proached the  calyces.  Although  I  examined  with  particular  reference  to  the 
point,  I  found,  both  chemically  and  microscopically;  no  appearance  whatever 
of  free  fat. 

This  case  illustrates  many  points  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  shows,  like  the  first,  the  value  of  microscopical  aid  in  our 
studies  of  this  kind;  but,  unlike  it,  it  shows  what  is  disease.  I  may  add, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  thus  furnished,  it  would  have  been  passed  by  as 
one  of  those  remarkable  cases  in  which  albuminuria  exists  with  the  other 
usual  symptoms,  without  any  apparent  renal  alteration,  and  about  which  Dr. 
Graves  {Medical  Gazette,  1838)  has  written.  It  has,  therefore,  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  touching,  as  it  does,  that  class  of  curious  cases. 

It  shows  also  how  renal  inflammation,  of  a  subacute  character,  may  super- 
vene upon  another  disease  of  an  inflammatory  type,  and  which,  from  its  long 
standing,  gives  rise  to  a  prominent  dyscrasia  of  the  blood.  Here,  also,  the 
microscope  showed  that,  although  the  liver  was  crowded  with  fat,  no  trace  of 
it  was  found  in  the  kidney. 

Case  III. — Cardiac  Symptoms  of  six  months — Excessive  general  (Edema 
and  Pleural  Effusion — Albuminuria^  without  other  Renal  Symptoms — Death. 
Autopsy:  Disease  of  Heart  and  Kidneys. — E.  M.,  jet.  38,  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  May  4.  He  then  reported  that,  six  months  pre- 
vious, he  began  for  the  first  time  to  notice  cardiac  trouble,  by  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea.  These  continuing  to  increase,  one  month  since  he  relinquished  all 
work.  (Edema  commenced  two  weeks  since,  and,  aside  from  these,  knows 
of  no  other  symptoms. 

At  time  of  entrance,  he  was  feeble,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand — whole  aspect 
that  of  one  having  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  last  was  quick  and 
short.  Pulse  regular,  but  full.  (Edema  of  every  extremity,  but  especially 
of  legs.  By  physical  examination  no  signs  of  pleural  effusion,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  being  referable  entirely  to  the  heart. 
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By  percussion,  an  unusnallj  large  space  of  dulness  over  heart.  Impulse 
about  normal.  First  sound  attended  with  a  dry  endocardial  rustle  at  its  close, 
which  sound  extends  up  line  of  aorta.  Second  sound  abrupt^  and  attended 
with  a  slight  murmur. 

The  urine  examined  was  loaded  with  phosphates.  Specific  gravity  1.020. 
By  the  usual  tests,  there  was  an  appreciable,  though  not  large,  quantity  of 
albumen.  The  microscope  showed  considerable  minute  granular  matter  like 
that  of  inflammation,  in  the  deposit. 

The  march  of  the  disease  was  rapid.  Symptoms  of  pleural  effusion  ap- 
peared 'y  the  cedema  increased ',  and  the  dyspnoea  becoming  quite  urgent,  he 
died  two  weeks  after  entrance  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  asphyxia. 

Autopsy  eighteen  hours  post-mortem, 

Mead. — Brain  and  membranes  normal,  but  ventricles  dilated  with  serum. 

CTiest. — One  quart  of  serum  in  each  pleural  cavity;  lungs  much  com- 
pressed thereby,  but  tissue  normal. 

Heart. — ^Pericardium  contained  one  pint  of  serum.  Weight  of  organ  1  lb. 
6  oz. ;  of  a  rounded  shape,  and  apex  flattened.  Cavity  of  left  ventricle  dilated 
to  three  times  its  normal  size,  but  its  walls  not  thickened.  Columnae  carneae 
prominent.  Aortic  valves  nearly  natural.  Bight  ventricle  and  both  auricles 
with  their  cavities  a  little  dilated,  but  their  valves  healthy. 

Alimentary  canal  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

Spleen. — ^Weight  13  oz.,  and  full  of  blood ;  otherwise  normal. 

ikver. — ^Weight  3  lbs.  8  oz.,  of  healthy  aspect  and  not  fatty. 

Kidneys. — Weight  of  each  5  oz.,  presenting  nothing  peculiar  externally. 
Incised,  the  ratio  of  the  two  portions  normal ;  but  the  whole  had  a  red,  con- 
gested aspect.  Scattered  through  the  cortical  portion  were,  white  masses, 
circumscribed,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a 
small  pea.  Stripping  off  the  investing  tunic,  it  carried  with  it  minute  por- 
tions of  the  kidney,  leaving  the  sur&^  quite  rough,  and  in  which  were  im- 
bedded several  white  masses  like  those  seen  in  the  interior. 

On  the  whole,  according  to  gross  appearances,  if  we  except  the  white 
masses  and  the  adhering  tunic,  the  general  aspect  would  not  differ,  I  think, 
from  that  of  many  simply  strongly  congested  kidneys  I  have  seen.  And 
certainly  it  had  none  of  that  peculiarly  mottled  and  granular  aspect  of  ordi- 
nary Bright's  kidney. 

By  microscopical  examination,  a  thin  rasorial  section  of  the  cortical  portion 
showed  the  tubes  of  Ferrein  and  the  corpora  Malpighiana  to  contain  granular 
matter  and  the  so-called  Gluge's  inflammatory  corpuscles,  at  the  expense  of 
the  normal  epithelium.  Many  of  the  epithelial  cells  were  badly  shaped  or 
shrivelled.     The  tubes  of  the  medullary  portion  seemed  but  little  affected. 

The  white  points  spoken  of  were  composed  of  a  delicate  fibrillated  tissue, 
the  fibrilldB  being  made  up  of  the  same  granular  matter  arranged  in  a  linear 
series ;  a  view  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  tubes  immediately  surround- 
ing these  points  had  much  more  granular  matter  than  the  others.  No  fat  in 
a  free  state  was  found. 

In  this  case,  there  was  nephritis  of  probably  long  duration,  but  having  a 
slow  progress.  The  fibro-cellular  tissue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
affected,  and  therefore  we  did  not  And  corresponding  changes  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  organ. 

The  white  masses,  situated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  congested  tissue, 
and  so  well  circumscribed;  might  well  have  passed  for  crude  gray  tubercles, 
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had  thej  not  been  microsoopieally  examined.    I  may  add^  there  is  every 
probability  that  here  the  cardiac  disease  existed  first. 

Case  IV. —  (Edema  of  Lower  Extremities,  with  Renal  Symptoms^  nineteen 
months — Cardiac  Symptoms,  with  (Edema  of  Upper  Extremities  and  Face, 
eight  months — Albuminuria — Death.  Autopsy:  D^ease  of  Kidneys  and  Heart 
•— M.  J,,  sot.  17,  entered  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  February  26,  and 
gave  the  following  report  of  the  history  of  her  disease :  Fifteen  months  since, 
while  at  nsnal  work,  noticed  in  morning  a  slight  swelling  of  feet.  For  several 
months,  this  did  not  increase;  but  after  that,  could  not  wear  her  usual  shoes. 
Eight  months  since,  began  to  have  some  cardiac  palpitation,  with  a  dry  cough 
and  dyspnoea.  Soon  after  this,  oedema  of  upper  extremities  commenced,  attended 
with  much  general  languor  and  depression.  At  time  of  entrance  was  quite 
feeble ;  countenance  had  a  pale,  flabby  aspect,  but  no  oedema  of  it  or  upper 
extremities.  No  local  renal  symptoms,  and  no  pain  upon  pressure  over  region 
of  kidneys.  (Edema  of  legs  up  to  knees.  No  prsecordial  prominence,  but  an 
unusual  large  space  of  flatness  on  percussion.  First  sound  attended  witii  a 
well-marked  bellows  murmur,  which  is  very  rough  under  right  clavicle,  and  is 
transmitted  to  back  and  up  carotids.  Second  sound  masked  by  a  coarse  mur- 
mur over  aortal  valves.  Both  sounds  not  diffused.  The  pulmonary  signs  were 
those  of  oppression  at  base  of  chest,  where  there  was  flatness  on  percussion, 
and  some  crepitus,  as  though  from  pulmonary  oedema.  Urine  examined,  had 
a  specific  gravity  1.020,  acid,  and  copious  precipitates  of  albumen  by  both 
heat  and  acids.  By  microscope,  the  usual  albuminous  casts  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes. 

From  this  time  no  new  symptoms  appeared — the  progress  of  the  disease 
consisting  in  an  increase  of  those  then  existing.  IBuch  were  the  palpitation, 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  general  oedema,  the  last  of  which  was  so  excessive  that 
the  skin  of  the  legs  burst,  and  the  eyes  were  closed. — Patient  died  on  May  5th. 

Autopsy  twenty-four  hours  postmortem. 

(Edema. — Legs  bursting  with  serum — 

Left  pleura  contained        .         .         .        one  pint  of  serum. 
Bight  pleura    "      .         .         .         .         two  pints  of     " 
Pericardium      "      .         .         .         .        giss  "      " 

Peritoneum       "       .         .         .         .         three  pints  of  " 

Lungs. — Much  compressed  by  effusion,  but  tissue  normal.  Old  pleural 
adhesions  at  both  sides,  but  no  recent  lymph. 

Heart. — ^Weight  8  oz.,  red  and  firm;  both  ventricles  somewhat  hypertro- 
phied.  Cavity  of  left  somewhat  enlarged.  Mitral  valve  so  contracted  as  scarcely 
to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  The  aortal  valves  similarly  contracted^ 
with  a  trace  of  vegetation  on  each.     No  ossification. 

Alimentary  canal  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

Liver  and  spleen  normal ;  the  former  not  fatty. 

Kidneys. — Weight  of  each  8  oz. ;  rather  small,  and  apparently  quite  dis- 
eased. Surface  nearly  regular.  External  tunic  stripped  off  smQOthly,  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  redness  except  two  or  three  defined  spots.  Incised,  whole 
aspect  rather  pale.  Cortical  substance  opaque,  yellowish-white,  or  fawn- 
coloured  ;  not  properly  mottled,  but  looking  as  though  infiltrated  with  albu- 
minous, granular  matter.  Medullary  portion  not  of  remarkable  aspect;  not 
flaring,  or  abnormally  approaching  the  periphery.  On  comparing  the  whole 
appearances  with  some  of  those  of  Bayer's  Plates,  the  case  corresponded  qiiite 
closely  with  that  of  Fig.  4,  PI.  vi. 

By  microscopical  examination,  a  rasorial  section  of  the  cortical  portion 
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Bbowed  the  tubes  of  Ferrein  and  the  Malpighian  bodks  much  misshapeUi  often 
contracted  and  dilated^  and  many  of  them  crowded  with  a  fine  granular  maiteip 
existing  in  the  place  of  the  usual  epithelium^  the  cells  of  which;  when  present| 
were  similarly  loaded  with  granules.  The  tubules  of  the  medullary  portion 
had  a  like  appearance^  though  less  marked.  The  fibro-cellular  tissue  waf 
both  hypertrophied  and  condensed — and  was  infiltrated  with  the  same  granular 
matter,  though  of  a  more  albuminous  nature.  No  appearance  of  &ee  iaX  bjr 
the  microscope;  and  the  granular  matter;  treated  with  ether  under  the  micror 
scope,  only  very  slightly  disappeared. 

A  portion  of  the  organ  was  sent  to  an  excellent  chemist  for  analysis ;  an4 
he  returned  the  following  result:  ^^The  whole  is  mostly  albuminous  an4 
fibrinous,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  free  fat." 

I  haye  thought  this  a  &ir  example  of  chronic  nephritas,  going  on  to  its 
last  and  worst  form;  and  the  kidneys  presented,  both  grossly  and  micro- 
scopically, a  good  specimen  of  the  appearances  found  in  the  third  stage  of 
Bright's  disease,  according  to  my  own  experience. 

The  presence  of  such  quantities  of  inflammatory  products,  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  fat,  are  well  worthy  of  note.  Unlike  the  last,  it  is  probable 
that  here  the  disease  of  the  kidney  existed  first. 

Case  Y. —  (Edema  and  Ascites  of  nine  years  coming  on  after  Ohtld-hirth 
-^Diarrhoea  of  three  months — Albuminuria — Death.  Autopsy :  Disease  of 
Kidneys  and  Fatty  JAver.^^U,  S.,  sdt.  42,  entered  the  Massachusetts  Genend 
Hospital,  Sept.  4th,  and  gave  the  following  history  of  her  case.  Nine  yeare^ 
since,  after  birth  of  child,  noticed,  without  other  symptoms,  an  oedema  of  the 
feet.  This  gradually  extended  to  abdomen,  and  even  into  chest,  so  that  the 
pulmonary  function  was  impeded. 

Has  noticed  no  renal  or  urinary  symptoms,  except  variation  in  quantity  of 
urine,  which  has  always  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  dropsy. 
Three  months  since,  a  simple  diarrhoea  coming  on,  the  ascites  almost  entirely, 
disappeared.  Three  weeks  since,  this  diarrhoea  became  aggravated,  reducing 
her  to  her  present  feeble  condition. 

At  time  of  entrance,  there  was  an  oppressive  ascites,  and  much  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  urine  was  albuminous  to  the  ordinary  tests.  The  diarrhoea  did  no;^ 
seem  at  all  amenable  to  treatment,  and  four  days  after  entrance  she  died, 
apparently  from  debility. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  post-mortem. 

External  asfpect, — Adipose  tissue  everywhere  abundant,  and  one  inch  thick 
in  parietes  of  abdomen. 

Brain  normal. 

Lungs  healthy,  but  little  pleural  effusion. 

Heart  normal,  but  mediastinum  loaded  with  fat. 

Alimentary  canal  had  a  tolerably  healthy  aspect,  except  the  lower  end  of 
colon,  where  the  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  and  injected. 

Liver. — Weight  6  lbs. ;  large,  and  having  rounded  edges,  of  a  light  fawn, 
colour,  and  a  doughy,  flabby  feel.  Incised,  its  aspect  was  quite  pale  and  life- 
less. It  greased  the  knife,  and  a  section  put  under  the  microscope  showed  the 
qoini  crowded  with  fat  globules,  which  rendered  pale  and  almost  replace^ 
entirely  their  tissue. 

The  few  hepatic  cells  seen  were  loaded  in  the  same  way. 

Kidneys. — Weight  of  each  3  oz.;  small,  but  of  usual  shape.    Bather  pale, 
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bat  surface  not  rough.  Incised,  presented  a  pale,  anasmic,  tough  aspect.  The 
cortical  portion  had  a  decided  granulated  aspect,  not  really  mottled.  Tissue 
was  rather  firm.  The  tunic  stripped  off,  carried  with  it  minute  portions  of 
the  organ,  leaving  the  external  surface  with  the  same  pale  anaemic  aspect  as 
the  internal. 

In  fact,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  organ  was  quite  like  that  of  the  last 
case,  and  in  comparing  it  with  Bayer's  plates,  I  fixed  upon  the  same  figure; 
as  best  illustrating  its  aspect. 

By  microscopical  examination,  a  rasorial  section  of  the  cortical  portion 
showed  the  tubes  of  Ferrein  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  be  much  misshapen, 
and  their  interior  more  or  less  occupied  with  granular  matter,  which  was  even 
more  abundant  than  in  the  last  case.  But  little  healthy  epithelium  was  seen. 
The  fibro-cellular  tissue  was  considerably  changed,  and  infiltrated  with  granu- 
lar and  albuminous  matter.  No  free  fat  visible,  except  here  and  there  a  small 
globule.  Tried  with  the  common  tests  of  heat  and  ether,  the  organ  yielded 
no  perceptible  amount  of  fat. 

Both  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  met  with  in  this  case  corre- 
spond, as  will  be  seen,  quite  closely  with  those  of  the  last,  alongside  of  which  I 
have  introduced  it,  from  the  difference  as  to  the  general  adipose  condition  of 
the  two  patients.  In  the  former  one,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  fatty  tissue 
was  quite  absent;  the  liver  contained  but  little  free  fat.  In  the  latter,  the 
opposite  condition  everywhere  exists,  the  liver  loaded  with  it.  But  m 
both  the  same  condition  of  the  kidney  is  found ;  a  fact  which  certainly  bears 
upon  the  fatty  nature  of  Bright's  disease,  which  Br.  Johnson  has  character- 
ized as  "  precisely  analogous  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver." 

Were  it  not  for  burdening  the  article  with  .details,  other  cases  of  similar 
character  and  importance  might  be  introduced;  but  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
illustrate  any  better  than  the  preceding,  the  idea  I  have  intended  to  convey 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease.  In  carefully  recording  cases  of  this  disease^ 
as  they  occur  here  and  there,  one  is  much  surprised  at  the  want  of  variety  as 
to  both  gross  and  pathological  appearances  met  with.  In  one  well-marked, 
yet  ordinary  case,  will  be  found  nearly  all  that  may  subsequently  be  seen  in 
the  fifty  that  follow. 

The  following  and  concluding  case  I  do  not  introduce  as  particularly  illus- 
trative of  disease.  It  is  one,  however,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  kidneys  were  found  in  just  that  condition  we  should 
expect  to  find  them  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  according  to  the  riew  view  of 
the  subject;  whereas  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  any  symptoms 
of  that  affection.  As  a  whole,  it  simply  illustrates  what  I  have  remarked  on 
a  preceding  page,  viz :  that  there  may  be  here,  as  well  as  in  any  other  organ, 
a  simple  adipose  accumulation  with  comparative  impunity,  so  long  as  the 
isX  does  not  occur  in,  or  injure,  the  real  functional  tissue  of  the  organ. 

Case  VI. — Cancroid  Disease  of  Antrum — No  Rendt  or  other  St/mptoms — 
Partial  removal  of  Disease — Superveninc/  Pneumonia^'-'Deaik  in  two  weeks* 
Autopsy:  Disease  of  Lungs  and  Fatty  Kidneys, — R.  M.,  aet.  62,  entered  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  June  26th,  and  gave  the  following  report: — 

Has  always  enjoyed  fine  and  robust  health  until  five  months  since;  when; 
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following  contiQued  dull  pain  in  right  antrum^  there  appeared  in  that 
region  a  tumour.  Aside  from  loss  of  sleep  caused  by  pain,  general  health 
has  not  been  disturbed.  Has  had  no  hepatic  or  renal  symptoms ;  and;  at  time 
of  entrance,  appeared  quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  local  trouble. 

Three  days  after  entrance  the  tumour  was  partially  removed,  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  those  cancroidal  affections  starting  from  the  epithelial  tissue.     One 
treek  after,  a  general  febrile  disturbance  ensued,  and  there  appeared  both  the  . 
rational  and  physical  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  left  lungj  under  which^ 
two  weeks  from  entrance,  the  patient  sank  and  died. 

I  regret  that  no  opportunities  presented  for  examining  the  urine  for  albu- 
men during  life.  It  was  reported  as  not  unnatural,  and  there  were  no  symp- 
toms to  call  one's  attention  to  its  chemical  examination. 

Autopsy  fourteen  hours  ^s^morfem. 

Head  not  examined. 

Lungs, — The  lower  lobe  of  right  lung  presented  all  the  appearances  of 
pneumonia  of  the  second  stage.     Bight  lung  natural. 

Heart  normal.  Alimentarr/  canal  healthy.  Spleen  healthy.  Liver  of 
natural  size  and  appearance.  Examined  microscopically  and  otherwise^  it 
appeared  unusually  free  Jrom  fat, 

^  Kidneys, — Weight  of  each  4}  oz.,  of  natural  shape  and  colour.  Incised, 
tissue  not  at  all  congested,  and  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  having  the  usual  firm- 
ness ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  disproportion  between  the  cortical  and  me- 
dullary portions  of  the  organ — the  former  dipping  down  to  near  the  pelvis, 
while  the  latter  appeared  buried  in  it.  Stripping  off  the  tunic,  the  surface 
was  smooth,  not  pale  or  granulated.  On  the  anterior  surface,  and  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  left  kidney,  was  a  cyst  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  apparently  set  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  being  filled  with  a  dirty,  brown- 
coloured  fluid.     Both  pelves  contained  quite  an  amount  of  free  fat. 

Specific  gravity  of  kidney  1.042  (1.046  is,  I  think,  its  healthy  specific 
gravity).' 

By  microscopical  examination,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  found  to  he 
numerous  epithelial  cells  and  scales,  of  nearly  all  sizes  and  shapes,  nucleated, 
but  containing  free  oil,  which  also  existed  in  considerable  quantity  out  of 
them,  all  floating  in  a  dull-brown  liquid. 

The  external  surface  of  the  cyst  rested  in  immediate  contact  with  the  renal 
tissue.  Rasorial  sections  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance  showed  the 
tubes  somewhat  enlarged  and  rather  irregular,  and  many  of  their  epithelial 
cells  were  distended  with  oil  globules,  which  also  were  quite  numerous  in  the 
free  state.  In  some  places,  the  amount  of  fat  seemed  to  almost  block  up  the 
passage  of  the  tube,  as  shown  by  transverse  sections.  Fat  globules,  but  «o 
fat  cells,  were  also  seen  in  the  matrix  or  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The  Malpighiaa 
bodies  appeared  unchanged,  and  contained  no  fat,  either  free  or  combined. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  organ  showed  a  very  large  per  centage  of  fat. 

The  bladder  had  a  normal  aspect ;  but  free  fat  existed  on  the  surface  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  and  its  epithelial  cells  had  much  in  their  interior. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that,  with  this  and  the  preceding  cases,  we  have 
had  an  illustration  of  fatty  liver  with  Bright's  disease,  and  yet  the  kidneys 
almost  free  from  fat;  and  also  fatty  kidney  without  Bright's  disease,  and  the 
liver  almost  free  from  fat. 
BosTozr,  /u/y,  1851. 
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Abt.  YIL — due  of  Motluicum  dtzSaped  hy  an  Infuryj  amd  pftamiimg^  ymder 
the  Micnmape^  the  CharacUnof  MedvUar}/  Camea',  Bj  Hn»T  H.  SlOTi^ 
M.  D.|  Amittant  Lectmer  on  PemoiwtntzTe  Snxgeij  m  die  Univienilj  of 
PenDfljlTsaia.    (With  tliree  wood-eats.) 

Tms  following  case  is  deemed  worthy  of  record^  as  fflnstratire  of  the  cha- 
racter and  pftthologj  of  that  rare  form  of  tubercalar  disease  dfflignatfd  by 
d^matolog^ata  aa  MoUnacam.  -*' 

Mrs.  M.,  art.  about  fifltj-five  yeara,  bom  in  Scoiland,  but  long  reddeni  in 
the  United  States,  the  mother  of  eight  children,  the  yonngest  of  whom  is  over 
aizteen  years  of  age,  has  enjoyed  robust  health  daring  most  of  her  life.  She 
IS  possessed  of  much  intelligence,  is  of  an  active  disposition,  though  weighing 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  has  a  soft,  delicate,  and  yaacnlar  skin;  con- 
(nderably  freckled;  hair  naturally  sandy,  now  mixed  with  gray;  eyes  grayish- 
blue;  cheeks  rosy,  and  ''has  always  had  pure  blood,''  seldom  or  ever  suffering 
from  boils  or  other  eruptions. 

In  May,  1848,  whilst  in  perfect  health,  she  pinched  the  skin  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm,  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist,  in  a  cupboard,  but  paid 
little  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  she  noticed  a  thicken- 
ing or  welt  in  the  line  of  the  contusion,  and,  some  time  later,  saw  a  little  tumour 
like  a  wart  or  mole  near  the  same  point.  This  tumour  gradually  enlarged, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  two  others  of  the  size  of  peas;  ''they  were  simple 
hard  lumps,  without  redness  or  pain." 

After  several  months,  the  tumours  began  to  enlarge,  but  the  skin  was  not 
changed;  and  after  another  interval  the  largest  lump  attained  the  size  of  a 
walnut. 

Fearing  that  "  it  would  turn  to  a  cancer,"  she  consulted  me  in  March,  1849, 
ten  months  after  the  accident. 

At  this  time  there  were  six  or  eight  spherical  tumours,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg,  on  the  forearm  near  the  wrist.  The  largest 
one  was  slightly  lobulated,  firm,  and  resisting,  with  the  smaller  tumours  at  its 
base;  they  were  all  movable,  devoid  of  sensibility,  and  with  the  skin  of  the 
nsual  colour,  and  movable  on  them.  An  occasional  stinging  pain  was,  however, 
felt  along  a  thickened  band  (believed  to  be  lymphatics)  which  extended  across 
the  flexor  muscles  to  within  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  was  gradually  lost.  Being  uncertain  as  to  the  character  of  thecom-i 
plaint,  she  was  simply  directed  to  cover  the  tumour  with  kid  spread  with  soap 
plaster,  and  to  use  the  iodide  of  potash  internally.  After  continuing  this 
treatment,  with  the  addition  of  iodine  ointment,  for  near  two  months,  no 
change  was  perceptible  in  the  tumours,  except  that  the  largest  one  had  become 
flattened  at  the  top,  and  wider  at  the  base,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage.  The  skin  appeared  natural,  except  that  it  was  slightly  creased, 
and  adherent  to  the  tumour  in  the  creases.     There  was,  as  yet,  no  pain  of 
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donseqaeBce;  the  chief  suffering  beisg  mental,  the  patient  being  depTessed 
with  the  common  idea  of  cancer.  Ae  she  strongly  objected  to  the  nse  of  ^e 
knife,  chloride  of  zinc  was  freelj  applied,  and  the  tumour  sloughed  out.  The 
ulcer  healed  readily,  the  indurated  chain  softened  during  the  suppuration,  and 
the  patient  seemed  to  be  cured.  From  this  time  until  September,  1850, 1 
did  not  see  her,  but  was  again  consulted  in'  reference  to  a  new  series  of  tumours 
near  the  elbow,  at  the  point  where  the  former  indurated  chain  had  ceased. 
On  examining  these,  the  same  appearances  were  presented  as  had  been  noticed 
at  the  wrist ;  to  wit,  several  spherical,  firm  tumours,  of  the  size  of  peas  and 
bullets,  with  one  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  skin  unchanged,  moyable,  and 
without  signs  of  inflammation,  but  with  occasional  fits  of  pain;  general  health 
feir.     Treated  by  iodine. 

in  another  month,  October,  1850, 1  again  saw  her  in  consequence  of  the 
tumours  having  been  bruised  by  carrying  a  basket;  the  largest  lump  was'  now 
quite  painful,  and  had  rapidly  increased  in  size.  Fifteen  or  twenty  new  shot 
and  bullet-like  tumours  had  formed  around  it,  and  another  indurated  line 
could  be  traced  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  nearly 
two  inches  above  the  elbow.  Caustic  was  again  applied  to  the  largest  tumour, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  sloughed  out.  This  ulcer,  however,  did  not  heal,  but 
soon  showed  a  malignant  character,  with  thickened  everted  edges,  ichorous  dis- 
oharge,  and  a  constant  disposition  to  slough,  in  addition  to  which,  luother  small 
tumour  i^ppeared  at  the  old  cicatrix  near  the  wrist. 

The  ulcer  at  the  elbow,  extending  around  two-thirds  of  the  arm^  soon  opened 
tiie  baEolio  vein,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  hemorrhages,  which  were  only  eoil<' 
ttrollable  by  lint  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  Ueeding  was  renewed..  The  general^ 
health  now  began  to  ^ail,  the  digestion  became  impaired,  and  i^e  tumours  a{K 
peared  above  the  elbow,  although  the  axilla  continued  perfect  heoMi^, 

Hemorrhage  returning  from  time  to  time,  and  it  bemg  itnposstble  to  check 
il:,  it  was  decided,  in  a  consultation  with  Drs.  Homer  and  J.  M.  Wallace, 
tiiat,  under  the  circumstances,  the  arm  hadbetter  be  amputated.  Accordingly, 
I  took  it  off  (Dee.  15, 1850),  before  tibe  medical  class  of  die  Uniiwrsityy  near: 
the  insertion  of  the*  deltiHd  muscle.  Fig.  1  represents  the  appekranoe  of  the' 
]idn  with  the  frikigoUB  ulcer  immediately  after  the  operation^ 

The  stump  was  dressed  with  the  cold  water  dressing,  healed  reiadily,  and 
in  four  weeks  the  patient  seemed  quite  aa  umial.  In  January,  however,  she 
cbmphdned  of  pain  in  the  forehead  over  the  right  eye,  and  I  found  two  new 
small  tumours  on  the  os  frontis,  just  above  the  right  frontal  protuberance. 
Ifaese  tumours  soon  became  exquisitely  psdnful^  but  otheirwise  resembled 
those  formerly  seen. 

Under  anodynes^  tonics>  and  alteratives,  including  the  prepiirations  of  Fow- 
ler and  I>onovan>  her  general  health  improved  for  a  short  time;  though  the 
violent  neuralgic  pain  distressed  her  from  time  to  time,  and  only  yielded  tO' 
ni  oiutanent  of  aoonitina  gr.  j,  cerate  5j,  applied  ia  the  part 
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Under  tbis  treatment  she  partially  resnmed  the  basiness  of  her  store;  but 
complained  of  being  excessively  sensitive  to  cold. 

Feb.  ISth.  I  again  saw  Mrs.  M. ;  the  tumours  had  enlarged,  and  many 
others  were  apparent  on  the  head  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  being  the 

Fig.  1. 


first  time  that  the  skin  seemed  to  be  generally  contaminated.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  my  previous  examinations  had  been  thorough.  The 
tumours  on  the  head  were  nearly  immovable,  but  those  on  other  parts,  as  the 
stump  and  body,  presented  the  original  characters,  though  more  scattered; 
one  or  two  on  the  shoulders  were  red,  and  resembled  a  mulberry  wart;  and 
some  of  them  were  also  highly  sensitive.  Her  appetite  had  now  fkiled,  her 
digestion  was  torpid,  and  her  general  health  consequently  impaired,  giving 
signs  .of  disease  not  to  be  mistaken. 

March  25th.  Great  increase  in  the  number  of  tumours;  those  on  the  head 
lobulated,  and  the  largest  one  livid  and  vascular  on  the  surface,  resembling 
fungus  hematodes  previous  to  ulceration.  All  the  tumours  are  subject  to 
"  burning  and  shooting  pains."     Ordered  anodyne,  &c.  &c. 

April  Ist.  Disease  progressing;  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  right 
hypochondriac  region. 

21«^  Sufferings  very  severe;  no  ulceration  in  tumours;  debility  increasing; 
dimness  of  vision  in  right  eye  (corresponding  to  largest  tufaiour);  partial 
deafness. 

May  2d.  From  the  rarity  of  the  case,  several  professional  friends  visited 
her.     No  change  in  the  treatment. 

8^.  Since  last  date  unfavourable  symptoms  have  increased;  evident  cere- 
bral disorder;  no  vision  in  right  eye — lid  paralyzed;  general  tremors;  unable 
to  turn  in  bed ;  no  power  to  retain  food. 

11^.  Moribund,  but  yet  sensitive  to  pressure  on  right  hypochondriac 
region.  Died  at  6  P.  M.,  May  11th,  1850,  being  more  than  two  years  since 
the  original  injury. 
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Idth,  10  A.  M.  Being  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  open  the  body^  I 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inspection,  and  with  an  examination  of  the 
largest  tumour,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  opening  the  head.  !I^he 
body  had  been  in  ice  thirty-six  hours,  and  was  about  being  prepared  for  the 
coffin,  and  her  sons  insisted  on  being  present.  All,  therefore,  that  could  be 
learned  was  as  follows :  The  limbs  and  body  presented  the  ordinary  plump- 
ness, there  being  comparatively  little  emaciation  except  about  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  Rigidity  natural.  Head  presented  ten  tumours,  most  of  which 
were  anterior  to  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  yaried  in  size  from  a  musket- 
ball  to  an  egg.  The  skin  over  the  larger  tumours  was  becoming  vascularly 
discoloured,  as  noted  before  death.  On  incising  the  largest  tumour,  it  cut 
with  about  the  firmness  of  brain,  being  neither  pulpy  nor  cartilaginous;  ap> 
peared  of  the  consistence  of  brain;  had  a  pearly-white  colour;  showed  no 
points  of  blood,  and  appeared  entirely  devoid  of  blood-vessels.  It  had  been 
beneath  the  periosteum;  the  latter  was  thickened  about  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour,  but  the  periosteum  and  the  bone  at  the  centre  of  the  tumour  had 
been  absorbed,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium.  The  dura  mater  was  not  perforated.  The  eye  of  this  side  (right) 
was  somewhat  protruded,  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  pressure  through  the 
orbitar  plate  by  some  of  the  other  tumours. 

^  The  skin  on  the  neck,  chiefly  on  its  front,  contained  about  eleven  tumours 
of  the  size  of  a  pistol-bullet,  spherical,  with  defined  base  and  skin  unchanged. 
On  the  chest  there  were  about  thirty  of  the  same  consistence,  varying  in  size^ 
as  shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  2).    On  the  abdomen,  on  the  stump^  in  the 

Fig.  2. 
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flEdHa,  and  above  the  cUivioie  of  the  amputated  limb^  were  many  more.  The 
(Sound*  arm  presented  some,  and  the  lower  limbs  had  a  few  small  tamonrs 
like  peas.  The  back  wbs  thickly  studded  with  them,  some  being  purple, 
dtiiers  unchanged,  but  the  colour  was  deemed  due  to  post-mortem  changes. 
On  the  whole  body  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty 
ttanours,  entirely  in 'the  skin. 

Haying  Submitted  a  section  of  the  largest  tumour  on  the  head  to  Dr.  Jos. 
Leidy,  I  received  from  him  the  following  note  and  drawing  of  the  appearances 
which  it  presented  under  the  microscope : — 


Bear  Doctor:  The  fragment  of  a  tumour  you  requested  me  to  examine 
exhibits  beneath  the  microscope  a  structure  consisting  mainly  of  rounded  or 
oval  polyhedral  cells,  averaging  the  TvVv^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
very  delicate,  so  that  slight  pressure  or  the  endosmosis  of  water  is  sufficient  to 
burst  them.  Some  have  finely  granular  contents  with  a  visible  nucleus,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  more  or  less  distended  with  coarse  granules,  re- 
sembling oil,  completely  concealing  the  cell-nucleus.  It  is  this  coarse,  granular, 
oleoid  matter  which  gives  the  opaque,  white,  cerebriform  appearance  to  the 
^mour. 

The  cell-nuclei  are  usually  single,  globular,  granular,  about  the  ^jVv^h  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  contain  a  minute  central  nucleus. 

A  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of 
^ifif'  3.  granular  matter  existing  within  the 

cells  was  observed  exterior  to  and 
surrounding  the  latter ;  but  this,  I 
suspect,  escaped  from  many  of  the 
cells  which  were  ruptured  by  the  vio- 
lence to  which  they  were  subjected 
in  the  examination. 

No  portion  of  the  fragment  con- 
tained more  than  a  mere  trace  of 
very  fine  filamentous  tissue. 

A  portion  of  a  tumour  from  the 
same  patient  as  the  above  fragment, 
which  I  examined  last  winter,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  corresponded  in  its 
structure  to  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion. 

It  may  probably  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
inoculating  cancer  in  frogs,  by  introducing  a  small  piece  of  the  above  fragment 
of  the  tumour  beneath  the  integument  of  the  back  of  one  of  the  latter  animals. 
Several  weeks  subsequently,  upon  opening  the  skin  of  the  frog,  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  I  found  the  piece  of  cancer  had  formed  a  true  vas- 
cular connection  with  the  skin,  and  had  itself  become  pervaded  with  a  capil- 
lary rete  more  extensive  than  existed  in  it  originally.    For  a  more  detailed 


structure  of  MednUary  Cancer,  highlf  magni- 
fied, taken  from  a  section  of  the  tumour  on  the 
head,  96  hours  after  death.— 1.  Globular  cancer- 
cell,  with  visible  nucleus,  and  a  few  fat  granules. 
S.  Elliptical  do.  3.  Cancer- cell  distended  with 
fat  granules.  4.  Nuclei  and  granular  matter  from 
cancer-cells. 
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•Jccoant  of  this  and  similar  ezperimentsj  refer  you  to  the  last  number  of  the' 
Froceedings  Acad.  Nat,  Sciences. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOS.  LEIDY. 
Dr.  Henrt  H.  Smith. 

Summary. '^K  patient,  aged  fifty-five  years,  previously  in  good  health, 
pinches  the  skin  of  the  arm;  six  weeks  subsequently  she  notices  a  spherical 
tumour,  with  a  broad  base,  firm  and  resisting,  movable,  and  with  the  skin 
unchanged;  no  pain  in  the  part;  no  other  tumours  elsewhere.  Ten  months 
after  this,  the  principal  tumour  has  attained  the  size  of  an  egg,  is  lobulated, 
and  with  smaller  tumours  around  its  base;  indurated  lymphatics  extend  from 
it  up  the  limb,  but  the  skin  remains  natural.  Caustic  removes  the  tumour, 
and  the  ulcer  heab.  Six  months  subsequently  the  tumours  re-appear  near  the 
elbow.  Caustic  applications  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the  enlargement, 
but  leave  an  uhhealthy  ulcer,  accompanied  by  sloughing  and  frequent 
hemorrhage.  New  tumours  form  above  the  elbow,  are  removed,  and  then, 
the  general  health  becoming  impaired,  the  limb  is  amputated,  nineteen  months 
after  the  original  exciting  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  lymphatic 
disorder  about  the  stomp,  the  tumours  re-appear  in  six  weeks  upon  the  head, 
then  all  over  the  body,  excite  violent  neuralgia,  and  result  in  death  about  two 
years  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  General  inspection  and  micro- 
scopic examination  indicate  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter,  similar  to 
that  of  medullary  sarcoma. 

Remarks. — The  rare  occurrence  of  MoUuscum,  and  the  want  of  accurate 
accounts  of  its  pathology,  have  tended  to  render  our  knowledge  of  it  some- 
what indefinite. 

The  earliest  case  recorded,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  John  Beinhardt, 
reported  by  Professor  Tiiesius,  at  Muhlberg,  in  1742,  but  to  which  he  assigned 
no  name,  though  he  described  minutely  the  characters  of  the  complaint.  The 
patient,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  his  body  at  birth  covered  with  small 
excrescences.  When  fifty  years  old,  these  excrescences  varied  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  were  of  various  forms,  some  being  like  warts,  others 
oval;  the  prevailing  colour  being  red,  with  here  and  there  one  of  a  dull  yellow, 
or  brownish  hue.  In  the  centre  of  the  largest  was  seen  a  small  opening, 
fircm  which  smaU  thickened  vermiform  matter  can  he  expressed  like  '^come* 
dones:'* 

Bateman  recalled  attention  to  the  disease  thus  described,  designating  it  as 
molluscnm,  and  defining  it  <'as  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  tubercles  of 
slow  growth,  little  sensibility,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  vetch  to  that 
of  a  pigeon's  egg.     He  also  described  two  varieties  in  one,  which  he  deemed 

*  Clinical  Lecture  on  Molluscum,  by  Francis  Hale  Thompson,  London  Lancet,  May, 
1841.  Du  MoUuscum ;  recberches  critiques  sur  les  formes,  la  nature,  et  le  traitemeot,  par 
Dr.  Jacobovics,  Pesth,  1840  (see  Dr.  Patterson's  paper). 
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QCHitagioiu;  a  mOcy  fluid  eoold  be  pr^iwed  oat  of  Uk  qwning  in  tibe  tmnoiir, 
while  in  the  other  there  was  no  diacharge.* 

Alibert  and  Biett  eaugkfjeA  the  name  of  Molluscnm  from  ^'  the  resemblance 
of  the  tabercles  to  the  eminences  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  the  maple  tree/'f 

Bayer  places  the  disease  in  question  nnder  the  head  of  cancer  moUusci-formey 
and  describes  it  as  characterized  by  tabercles  which  are  either  flat  or  slightlj 
rounded  in  the  centre,  indolent,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  and  of  a  aise 
TSiying  from  a  five  cent  piece  to  that  of  five  francs,  the  anatomical  characters 
of  which  were  a  yerj  considerable  thickening  of  the  corium,  the  tissue  of 
which  had  become  hard  and  of  the  consutence  qf  ^nrrhnu/'X 

Gazenave  and  Schedel  follow  Bateman  in  the  descripti<m  of  the  disease, 
adopting  his  two  varieties,  of  moUuscum  non  contagiosum  and  molloscum  con- 
tagiosum.  In  a  patient  seen  at  St.  Louis  affected  with  prurigo  senilis,  they 
saw  a  number  of  small  tumours  spread  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  the 
largest  as  big  as  a  nut,  the  rest  not  larger  than  peas;  they  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  dense  flbram  substance  and  toere  not  painful  to  the  tottch.^  '^  Contsr 
gious  mdluscum  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  has  not  been  met  with  in  Fraace/'| 

Dr.  Patterson^  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  contagious  variety,  presents 
drawings  of  the  structure  of  the  tumours,  showing  the  tubes  and  other  por- 
tions of  a  structure  indicative,  as  he  believes,  of  their  being  obstructed  sebft* 
ceous  follicles. 

Dr.  Henderson**  has  seen  five  cases  corresponding  with  the  description  of 
Bateman.  '^  Examining  the  structure  of  these  tumours,  he  found  them  to 
consist  of  vertical  cells  opening  towards  the  centre  and  discharging  their  con- 
tents into  a  common  cavity,  which  communicated  with  the  exterior  by  the 
eaceretory  opening.  The  contained  matter  consisted  of  nucleated  cells,  about 
tvVt^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.^ff 

Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee|^  reports  a  case  in  a  female  in  which  the  skin  was 
covered  with  tumours  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  up  to  that  of  a  large 
not,  beneath  the  sldn  and  firmly  attached  to  muscular  and  tendinous  tissue. 
The  removal  of  one  of  the  tumours  on  the  thigh  showed  it  to  be  the  flbro- 
^dkdar  encysted  tmnour  of  Dupuytren.  The  patient  dying  some  months  sab- 
soquently  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  there  were  three  distinct 
dasses  of  tumours.     1.  The  molluscnm  of  Bateman.    2.  The  fibro-celluhr 

*  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases. 

f  Dictionnaire  de  M^ecine;  t  xx.  p.  136. 

:|:  Trait^  sur  les  Maladies  de  la  Peaa,  t  ii.  p.  260. 

§  Cazenave  and  Scbedel,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley,  New  Tork,  p.  253. 

I  Loc.  cit 

T  Cases  and  observations  on  the  MoUuscum  Contagiosum  of  Bateman,  with  an  aoconnt 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Tumours,  by  Robert  Patterson^  M.  D.,  Leith,  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  279,  with  plates. 
.  **  Sdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  Ivi. 

ft  Quoted  from  Wilson. 

Xt  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  Til.  N.  S.  p.  296.    . 
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enojBted  of  Dapajtren,  wliioh  crackled  like  seirrhtus  when  oat  into.  8.  Att 
enoephaloid  mass  found  in  the  ahdomen. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington*  reports  a  ouse  in  which  the  tamonrs  were  from  the 
01X6  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  split  pea;  soft^  elastic  to  the  touch  and  coyered 
with  cuticle^  which  does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  natural.  The  tumours 
0eemed  to  contain  a  pulpy  or  semifluid  matter^  were  deyoid  of  sensibilily, 
perfectly  indolent,  and  with  no  signs  of  inflammation  about  them.  The  skin 
over  a  few  was  discoloured  and  livid,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  capillary  circu- 
lation.   They  had  existed  many  years  and  undergone  but  little  alteration. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilsonf  disbelieves  the  contagiousness  of  the  variety  of  Bate- 
man,  and  regards  all  the  tumours  as  dependent  simply  on  obstruction  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles,  finding  them  to  present  all  the  characters  of  a  small  con- 
glomerate gland,  and  the  matter  being  identical  with  that  from  the  sebaceous 
follicles. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hale  Thompson^  reports  a  case  of  molluscum  affecting  the 
entire  skin,  and  accompanied  with  the  development  of  a  medullary  tumour 
on  the  thigh .  The  tumours  covering  the  skin  were  unconnected  with  anything, 
but  were  of  the  same  albuminous  character  as  that  on  the  thigh.  He  there- 
fore suggests  the  name  of  Albuminous  Molluscum  for  this  variety.  In  the 
lecture  accompanying  this  case  is  a  full  analysis  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jacobovics. 

This  gentleman  has  done  much  towards  simplifying  the  subject  by  proposing 
a  division  of  the  disease  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
structure  of  the  tumours,  to  wit: — 1.  Tubercula  fungoea,  2.  Tubercula 
atheromatosa.     8.  Tubercula  variegata. 

According  to  Dr.  Jacobovics,  Molluscum  is  '^  characterised  by  congenital 
tubercles,  hereditary  or  acquired,  more  or  less  numerous,  of  variable  volume 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  smaU  melon,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  oval, 
as  often  flattened,  irregular,  ordinarily  sessile,  rarely  pedunculated.  They  may 
preserve  the  colour  of  the  skin,  but  often  present  a  red-brown,  yellowish-brown 
or  bluish-black  colour;  their  surface  may  be  smooth  or  mammillated,  dry  or 
humid,  sometimes  scabby,  as  often  firm  as  softy  solid  or  atheromaUmSf  &c.  &c. 

Of  the  seat  of  the  disease  he  says — 

Ist..  The  funguous  tubercles  are  seated  in  the  dermial  cellular  tissue. 

2d.  That  he  cannot  determine  the  seat  of  the  atheromatous  £t9m  the  in- 
completeness of  the  evidence  which  we  possess. 

3d.  That  the  chorium  and  epidermis  participate  in  the  lesion  which  seems 
previously  to  have  affected  the  sebaceous  follicle. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  thus  collected,  much  of  the  apparent  contra- 
riety of  the  description  of  this  disease  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  having  all  been  referred  to  the  description  of  the  original  case 
of  Tilesius.     Adopting  the  classification  of  Jacobovics  and  the  well  sustained 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  x.  N.  S.  p.  284. 
f  Diseases  of  the  Skio,  Phila.  edit.,  p.  340. 
X  London  Lancet,  May,  1841,  p.  256. 
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views  of  Wilflon,  MoUosoum  may  be  defined  as  a  disease  creating  a  cliange  in 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  in  which  such  cell  changes  can  be  noted  as 
are  seen  in  other  tumours  seated  in  this  tissue.  The  Contagious  Molluscum  of 
Bateman,  will  include  the  cases  of  Patterson,  Henderson,  Biett  and  Worthing* 
ton,  and  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  disordered  secretion  and  change  of 
structure  in  the  sebaceous  crypts  as  stated  by  Wilson;  while  the  cases  of  Eayer, 
of  Hale  Thompson,  Atlee,  and  that  at  the  head  of  this  paper  may  be  regarded 
as  fibro-soirrhous  and  albuminous  degeneration  of  the  same  structure.  Such 
an  arrangement  of  the  disease  will  be  found  to  harmonize  all  the  cases  heretofore 
reported.  It  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  viz.,  that  if  as  stated  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  sebaceous  tumours,  it  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  amenable  to  consti- 
tutional treatment,  and  is  certainly  not  malignant  and  probably  not  contagious, 
though  when  it  is  attended  with  complications  of  the  general  system  it  may 
present  the  ordinary  variety  of  fungus  haematodes  or  medullary  sarcoma,  and  has 
hence  been  well  named  as  Albuminous  Molluscum.  There  is,  therefore,  but  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  that  an  obstruction  or  a  fibro-scirrhous  or  medullary  dege- 
neration of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  combined  with  a  marked  cachexia,-  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pathology  of  this  complaint.  In  the  case  now  reported,  the 
injury  to  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  on  the  arm,  merely  induced  the 
medullary  deposit  and  the  development  of  the  constitutional  disease  just  re- 
lated, in  the  same  manner  that  a  local  injury  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
cancer  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Leidy,  of 
the  growth  of  a  portion  of  the  tumour  taken  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  and 
after  being  thirty  hours  in  ice  and  inserted  into  the  skin  of  a  frog,  presents 
an  instance  of  vascular  action  not  often  met  with.  The  well  known  accu- 
racy of  the  observer  and  character  of  the  Association  to  which  the  frog  was 
shown,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  point  stated. 

Philadelphia,  July^  1S51. 


Art.  VIIL — On  Nausea  and  Yomiting  as  a  Symptom  of  Cardiac  Poli/jms. 
By  Geo.  W.  Baskin,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.    (Read  before  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society.) 

Among  the  diseases  which  are  difficult  to  diagnose  with  precision,  are  some 
of  those  which  involve  the  heart  and  its  appendages.  True,  there  are  certain 
phenomena  present  in  those  cases,  which  to  the  observant  pathologist,  uner- 
ringly point  to  the  diseased  organ ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion, the  practiced  ear  may  and  does  determine,  absolutely,  the  exact  nature 
and  location  of  most  of  the  lesions  affectiDg  that  viscus ;  but  there  are  still  some 
lesions  of  the  heart,  for  the  detection  of  which  we  have  no  certain  diagnostic 
sign.   In  this  last  class  we  may  confidently  place  the  formation  and  presence 
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of  a  polypus  or  polypi  vnthm  its  cavity  or  cavities.  Writing  on  this  sal)J6Ct, 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  of  authors  says,  ''their  symptoms  are  uncertain/' 
Another,  no  less  distinguished,  says  the  diagnosis  ''  cannot  be  easy''  but  may 
be  suspected  from  an  aggravation  of  general  symptoms;  while  a  third  adds 
a  long  enumeration  of  symptoms,  that  may  possibly  indicate  it  (but  which 
are  common  to  all  diseases  of  the  heart).  ''  We  confess  that  we  have  no  other 
means  of  resolving  this  difficulty,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease."  Concurrent  with  the  opinions  thus  quoted  is  the  testimony  of  all 
our  standard  medical  writers,  and  we  are  thus,  for  the  detection  of  this  disease, 
left  without  any  guide,  other  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  a 
certain  set  of  symptoms,  which  pertain  alike  to  all  diseases  of  the  heart.  There 
is  then. still  room  for  inquiry  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  proposed  to  submit 
briefly  two  cases  of  Polypi  of  the  Hearty  with  such  remarks  as  have  suggested 
themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  in  resolving  the  difficulty.  Let 
me  premise  that  by  the  term  ''  Polypus  of  the  heart"  is  meant  those  fibrinous 
concretions  which  occur  some  time  previous  to  death,  become  semi-organized, 
and  by  their  presence  in  the  heart,  occasion  a  decided  disturbance  of  its  func- 
tions, ultimately  endangering  the  life  or  producing  the  death  of  the  patient. 
There  is  another  species  of  polypus — so  called — ^formed  by  the  coagulation, 
or  a  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  just  before,  or  at  the 
moment  of  dissolution — ^but  to  them  we  do  not  have  any  reference. 

Case  I. — Mr.  L.  L.,  aged  forty-five,  was  seen  in  the  spring  of  1846,  la- 
bouring under  a  dropsical  affection,  the  primary  cause  of  which  had  not,  at 
that  time,  been  ascertained.  His  whole  body  was  anasarcous  and  enormously 
swollen ;  large  fluid  accumulations  distended  the  belly  and  filled  the  thorax, 
and  there  were  also  present  unequivocal  symptoms  of  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain — with  pressure  more  particularly  about  the  root  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Under  appropriate  treatment — medicinal  and  operative — 
he  was  relieved  of  his  dropsy,  and  he  |Was  then  (it  had  been  impossible  to  do 
it  at  an  earlier  period)  carefully  examined.  His  heart,  which  was  enlarged 
and  hjpertrophied,  with  some  trifling  evidence  of  valvular  obstruction,  and  his 
liver,  which  was  much  enlarged,  were  the  only  organs  in  which  any  lesion  was 
discoverable,  and  their  condition  sufficiently  accounted  for  all  the  symptoms 
that  had  been  observed.  His  health  in  a  short  time  had  improved  so  much 
that  further  attendance  on  him  became  unnecessary,  and  the  progress  of  the 
case  for  some  months  is  unnoted. 

In  February,  of  the  subsequent  winter,  I  was  again  called  to  see  him,  and 
he  was  then  suffering  as  much  as  at  any  time  before,  from  a  return  of  the 
more  prominent  symptoms.  The  reaccumulation  of  water  in  his  belly  and 
chest  had  been  very  gradual,  but  had  become  so  great  as  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  his  respiration,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  constantly  upright 
position,  together  with  sleeplessness  and  want  of  rest,  had  very  much  pros- 
trated him.  A  marked  feature,  however,  was  an  occasional,  but  increasingly 
frequent  tendency  to  nausea  and  vomiting — a  symptom  that  had  been  par- 
ticularly observed  by  the  patient  himself,  as  diiferent  from  any  suffering  he 
had  previously  had.  Physical  exploration  revealed,  more  distinctly,  the  car- 
diac enlargement,  and  a  decided  obstruction  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic  semi- 
lunar valves.     He  was  again  relieved  for  a  short  time^  but  about  six  weeks 
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prior  to  his  death,  wbioh  oooaned  early  hi  tbe  following  April,  there  was  a 
great  a^^;raTadoii  of  all  the  symptoms,  especially  those  dependent  upon  de- 
ranged function.  The  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting  soon  became  constant, 
and  for  some  days  before  dying  it  was  impossible  to  administer  any  nourish- 
ment, or  drink,  or  anything  whatever.  That  symptom  was  beyond  the  control 
of  medicine,  even  for  mitigation.  He  died  suddenly,  as  if  by  syncope  while 
sitting  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  assisted  by  my  father,  an 
examination  was  made  of  his  body.  Circumstances  prevented  a  very  extended 
investigation,  and  our  attention  was  therefore  at  once  directed  to  those  parts, 
which,  during  life,  had  afforded  the  most  evidence  of  disease — the  thoracic  and- 
abdominal  viscera.  Simply  premising  that,  in  addition  to  a  general  anasarca, 
there  were  found  large  quantities  of  fluid  in  both  the  large  cavities,  we  will 
speak  of  the  condition  of  their  contained  organs.  On  opening  the  thorax  the 
lunffg  were  seen  bearing  some  traces  of  an  old  pneumonia,  and  there  were 
some  slight  adhesions  between  the  right  lung  and  the  costal  pleura,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  recent  disease.  The  pericardium  contained  about  twice 
as  much  fluid  as  ordinary,  and,  considering  how  general  the  effusions  had  been 
in  other  parts,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  small  an  amount  had  oc- 
curred in  that  sac. 

The  heartf  being  separated  and  removed  from  the  body,  was  found  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  cavities,  laid  open,  disclosed  an  excessive  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle.  The  weight  of  the  viscus,  apart  from  the  right 
auricle,  which  had  been  carelessly  severed,  was  twenty-one  ounces.  Within 
the  left  ventricle  was  found  2^  polypus — ^a  semi-organized  mass  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  opaque,  of  a  fibrinous  structure,  and  of  an  oblong,  irregular 
form,  measuring  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  one  in  width,  and  three  lines 
in  thickness.  It  was  attached  to  the  ventricular  walls  by  small  shreds  or 
fibres,  through  the  columnae  earner,  and  thence,  gradually  lessening  in  size, 
it  extended  into  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  there  to  be  similarly  connected  with  the 
free  margins  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The  valves  themselves,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  organ,  except  those  already  specified,  were  perfectly  normal. 

Around  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  very  slight  scirrhous 
deposit,  but  not,  by  any  means,  sufficient  to  produce  any  functional  disturb- 
ance, and  apart  from  that,  not  the  least  mark  of  disease  was  perceptible. 

The  liver  was  slightly  enlarged — not  near  so  much  as  had  been  supposed 
— and  on  its  surface  was  deposited,  in  irregular  patches,  a  substance  not  un- 
like cartilage  in  colour,  structure,  and  hardness. 

Our  investigations  were  carried  no  farther. 

Case  II. — Miss  P.,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  of  medium  size,  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  nearly  a  year.  In  the  month  of  October  last,  she  rather  sud- 
denly and  rapidly  grew  worse.  Two  symptoms,  more  particularly  noticed  by 
the  family  from  their  unpleasant  character  and  the  distress  they  occasioned 
the  patient,  were  an  exceeding  great  dyspnoea,  and  nausea  and  vomiting. 
The  former  had  been  present,  in  some  degree,  during  her  entire  sickness,  but 
was  much  aggravated,  and  the  latter  had  only  manifested  itself  for  the  first 
time  at  the  period  when  she  grew  worse.  About  a  week  after  thus  becoming 
worse,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  and,  on  that  occasion,  I  first 
saw  her,  she  having  been  under  the  care  of  another  physician  previously.  The 
convulsions  returned  with  much  violence  several  times  after  I  began  attend- 
ing upon  her,  and  had  they  not  been  evidently  dependent  upon  causes  not 
likely  to  produce  such,  I  would  have  pronounced  them  to  be  epileptic,  so 
nearly  did  they  assume  the  peculiarities  of  that  disease.  Prospectively,  let 
me  remark,  that  she  was  not  again  so  affected  until  a  few  days  previous  to 
her  death.     As  soon  as  possible,  a  careful  examination  of  her  case  was  insti- 
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taied,  and  the  raspieloii,  that  an  obflervanoe  of  her  general  symptoms  awak- 
ened, of  disease  of  the  heart  in  some  form  was  oonfinned  thereby.  Aasculta- 
tion  over  the  cardiac  region  afforded  a  load  and  distinct  sawing  sound, 
mingled  with  an  indescribable  murmur  or  noise,  such  as  I  had  not  before 
met  with,  or  seen  described.  Greatly  predominant,  however,  was  the  mew- 
ing  sound,  but  owing  to  the  complication  just  noticed,  the  exact  location  of 
the  lesion  producing  it  could  not  be  determined.  Percussion  revealed  an  in- 
creased bulk  of  the  heart,  as  also  some  effusion  into  the  chest.  The  lower 
extremities  were  swollen  and  oedematous,  as  were  the  hands  occasionally. 
Her  pulse,  varying  in  frequency,  was  hurried,  small,  and  irregular.  No  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  or  abdominal  viscera  could  be  detected.  These  physical 
signs  continued  unchanged  throughout  the  case,  but  in  its  progress,  those 
dependent  entirely  upon  functional  derangement,  were  greatly  aggravated^ 
As  in  case  No.  1,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  became  almost  constant.  It  oo» 
eurred  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  hours,  frequently  disturbing  her 
repose,  and  at  no  time  could  it  be  traced  to  a  certain  cause.  So  persistent 
was  this  symptom  as  to  induce  fi'equent  but  fruitless  searchings  for  some 
organic  gastric  lesion,  and  by  it  even  the  little  relief  that  else  might  have 
been  afforded  her,  she  was  deprived  of.  A  remarkable  hemorrhagic  tendency 
was  manifested  by  an  almost  constant  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nose,  coring 
from  the  cutaneous  pores  of  the  face,  and,  towards  the  close  of  lifs,  by  a 
sanguineous  vaginal  discharge,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and 
other  circumstances,  we  were  prevented  from  regarding  as  a  true  menstrual  flux. 

A  fatal  prognosb  was,  of  course,  promulged  and  a  palliative  treatment 
adopted. 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  she  was  again  seized  with  convulsions,  followed 
by  a  deep  coma  in  which  she  died,  just  six  weeks  from  the  time  I  first  visited 
her. 

AiUops^j  thirty  hours  after  death,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Grier,  Hunt,  and 
Hamet. 

As  in  the  preceding  case,  attention  was  specially  directed  to  those  organs  in 
which,  from  symptoms  present  during  life,  we  had  reason  to  suspect  we  would 
find  the  seats  of  disease.  Hence  we  first  opened  her  chest,  within  which,  on 
the  left  side  was  found  some  dropsical  effusion,  not,  however,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  any  great  degree  of  dyspnoea.  The  lungs  were  clear  of 
any  sign  of  disease,  recent  or  remote. 

The  heart  and  its  appendages  were  next  removed  from  the  body  and  care^* 
fully  examined. 

The  pericardium  was  empty  of  its  usual  fluid.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac  as  well  as  on  the  outer  surface  of-  the  heart  were  found  rough  granular 
patches  of  fibrinous  deposits,  varying  in  size,  and  evidently  the  result  of  an 
acute  pericarditis.  The  heart  was  much  enlarged  and  hypertrophied.  With 
the  means  at  hand  we  ascertained  its  weight  to  be  at  least  seventeen  ounces, 
but  this  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  true  weight,  and,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  as  much  as  a  half  ounce  more.  Certain  it  is,  however,  the 
organ  had  doubled  its  normal  weight  and  dimensions.  Neither  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  walls,  nor  within  the  cavities  of  the  right  side,  was  anything  un- 
usual noticed.  The  hypertrophy  was  found  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  walls 
of  the  left  ventricle,  whose  cavity  was  much  diminished  in  capacity.  Within 
it  was  a  mass  of  semi-organized  fibrinous  tissue,  of  almost  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness, opaque  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  This  concretion  was  nearly 
four  inches  in  length,  and  at  its  largest  part  measuring  about  one  inch  in 
width  and  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.  Thence  tapering  towards  each 
end,  the  onie  extremity  passed  through  the  auricld  and  extended  some  way  int6 
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the  pulmonary  Toin^  while  the  other  extremity  was  attached  to  the  cardiac 
walls  near  the  apex.  From  the  whole  length  of  this  body^  small  threads  or 
fibres  passed  off  to  fasten  themselves  firmly  to  different  points  of  the  auricular 
and  ventricular  surfaces.  The  body  of  the  polypus  was  firmly  adherent  to, 
and  lying  between  the  free  margins  of  the  mitrsd  valves^  and  by  its  presence 
utterly  preventing  an  accurate  approximation  or  wide  separation  of  them. 
The  result  of  this  condition  of  the  parts  was,  that  not  only  regurgitation  of 
blood  from  ventricle  to  auricle  was  not  prevented,  but  that  the  passage  of 
blood  from  auricle  to  ventricle  was  impossible  to  a  great  extent;  thus  pro- 
ducing a  fulness  of  the  pulmonary  vein  and  a  consequent  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  Hence  would  arise  much  of  the  dyspnoea  that  marked  the  case,  and 
this  fulness  and  engorgement  of  the  circulatory  system,  propagated  to  the 
brain  from  the  great  centre,  would  account  for  the  occurrence  of  convulsions 
at  the  period  when  the  polypus  is  supposed  to  have  formed. 

The  stomach  presented  not  the  least  trace  of  disease  (much  to  our  surprise 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation),  nor  did  any  other  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
present  anything  unusual  in  their  appearance. 

Remarks, — The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  the  sudden  oc- 
currence of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  its  continuance  in  the  progress  of  and 
concurrently  with  other  undoubted  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  pathognomonic  of  the  formation  and  presence  of  fibrinous  concre- 
tions or  polypi  within  the  heart? 

It  is  not  proposed  to  evolve  a  theory  from  the  phenomena  of  the  two  cases 
cited,  but  it  is  conceived  that  they,  taken  in  connection  with  collateral  reasons, 
would  justify  the  belief  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea  broached  in  the 
inquiry. 

One  fact,  worthy  of  note,  is  that  no  writer  in  the  enumeration  of  the  symp- 
toms of  any  other  morbid  condition  of  the  heart,  mentions  or  alludes  to  the 
presence  of  nausea  and  vomiting;  since,  if  observant  practitioners  and  patho- 
logists, with  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  course  and  phenomena 
of  diseases  of  which  they  write,  do  not  any  of  them  notice  a  particular  symp- 
tom, the  inference  is  fair  that  it  has  not  occurred,  and  never  does  occur,  and 
hence  in  other  cases,  when  present,  would  be  deserving  of  special  attention. 

But  there  are  two  authors  of  eminence — though  only  two,  that  are  known 
to  me — who  mention  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting  in  connection 
with  the  presence  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  heart.  In  his  book  on  that 
organ,  Aran,  in  speaking  of  this  special  condition,  says — after  giving  other 
general  symptoms — that  there  ''is  nausea  and  continued  vomitings,  and  in 
some  cases,  stupor  and  feeble  convulsive  movements."  On  the  same  disease 
Hope  remarks,  that  "  if  there  is  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  com- 
mon to  disease  of  the  heart,"  occasionally  accompanied  with  nausea  and  vo- 
miting, the  presence  of  a  fibrinous  concretion  may  be  suspected."  So  far  as 
the  authority  of  books  will  avail — ^however  slight  it  may  be — ^it  certainly 
favours  the  idea  that  nausea  and  vomiting,  conjoined  with  other  symptoms  of 
heart  disease,  is  rather  peculiar  to  the  polypus  of  that  organ. 

My  own  experience  and  observation  would  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion. 
Yery  many  cases  of  diseased  heart — ^in  my  own  as  also  in  the  practice  of 
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others — ^baye  fidlen  under  my  observation  and  examination.  The  diagaons^ 
in  some  of  the  cases,  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians in  this  country,  and  in  an  equal  number  by  careful  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations; but  in  only  one  besides  the  two  given  were  the  sickness  and 
Tomiting  observed.  In  that  one,  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  was  thought 
clearly  to  have  been  made  out,  but  no  opportunity  ofiered  after  death  of  con* 
firming  the  tmth  of  that  opinion,  nor  of  verifying  the  suspicion  entertained, 
that  there  was  present  a  fibrinous  concretion.  The  absence  of  these  symp- 
toms, in  my  practice,  holds  good  even  for  those  cases  of  functional  derange^ 
ment  of  the  heart,  when  we  would  most  readily  expect  that,  through  the 
disordered  nervous  system,  there  would  be  some  sympathetic  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  other  important  parts,  of  the  economy. 

In  the  two  cases  given,  it  will  be  observed  1st,  that,  in  both  cases,  there 
was  a  sudden  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  of  heart  disease  some  weeks 
prior  to  their  death. 

2d.  That,  simultaneously  therewith,  the  patients  were  seized  with  nausea 
and  vomiting — ^which  continued  unabated  through  life. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  by  actual  observation,  that  there  were  polypi  in  these 
cases,  we  are  ready  to  infer  that  their  formation  and  presence  was  marked  by 
the  sudden  and  continued  aggravation  of  all  the  general  symptoms.  And 
being  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not,  in  either  case, 
any  lesion  of  the  stomach  to  produce  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  may  we  not, 
with  equal  justice,  infer  that  as  these  symptoms  occurred  simultaneously,  and 
continued  with  the  others,  they  resulted  from  the  same  cause?  But  we  have 
also,  in  the  one  case,  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  at  a  short  period  after  the 
supposed  formation  of  the  polypi,  their  return  before  the  death  of  the  patient, 
and  that  death  preceded  for  some  days  by  coma — which  symptoms  Aran  con- 
siders as  rather  indicative  of  the  condition  in  question — to  strengthen  us  in 
the  inference,  that  the  concretions  were  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  theorize  upon  the  subject — to  give  the  why  or 
the  wherefore  of  these  things — but  trust,  that  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  pro- 
position submitted,  that  it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others. 

Mebceb,  March  1851. 


Akt.  IX. — Case  of  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus,    By  Robert  H.  Cum- 
mins, M.  D.,  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

The  subject  of  the  disease  was  the  child  of  Mr.  James  Blake,  an  interest- 
ing little  girl  between  three  and  four  years  of  age.  On  the  last  day  of  August, 
1850,  the  mother  had  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  for  a  domestic  purpose,  a 
portion  of  common  potash,  such  as  is  made  from  wood  ashes,  and  is  used  vi^ 
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tte  nuurafaotiue  of  soap.  The  ehild,  misteldiig  it  for  water,  drank  it;  not 
mach  alarm  was  felt  by  the  parents  at  the  time,  and  they  were  satisfied  witk 
applying  some  domestic  remedies.  On  the  next  day,  however,  I  saw  the 
child,  and  on  examination,  I  found  the  whole  mucoos  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  It  presented  a  white  appearance, 
and  looked  as  if  it  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  tissues.  The 
time  had  passed  by  when  oleaginous  or  acid  antidotes  should  be  used,  and  m  j 
duty  was  simply  to  treat  the  effects  of  the  caustic  upon  the  tissues  with  whick 
it  came  in  contact.  This  was  done  by  making  oily  applications  to  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  the  employment  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  an  occasional 
aperient.  We  likewise  ordered  a  light  and  unirritating  diet.  I  Isupposed 
that  the  alkali  had  not  reached  the  stomach,  from  the  absence  of  the  usual 
symptoms  which  would  indicate  a  lesion  in  this  organ.  After  ten  or  twelve 
days  the  child  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poison,  and  in  a 
short  time  appeared  to  have  regained  its  usual  condition  of  health. 

After  the  lapse,  however,  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  child  was  observed  to 
have  some  difBculty  in  swallowing,  and  most  of  the  solid  food  it  took  began 
to  be  eructated.  The  trouble  grew  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  the  patient 
was  perceptibly  losing  flesh  and  strength;  the  parents  supposed  that  the 
vomiting  resulted  from  disease  in  the  stomach  produced  by  the  potash,  and  were 
not  much  concerned  about  it.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  November,  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  accident,  that  they  became  alarmed  and  again 
consulted  me.  The  child  was  then  weak  and  considerably  emaciated.  It  had 
a  craving  appetite,  and  frequently  asked  for  food.  Difficulty  was  now  expe- 
rienced in  swallowing  fluids,  such  as  milk,  soup,  and  water.  Sometimes  they 
would  reach  the  stomach,  but  more  frequently  after  a  given  quantity  was  swal- 
lowed it  would  be  thrown  up.  Solid  food  would  be  taken  eagerly,  swallowed, 
and  almost  immediately  eructated.  At  one  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
sometimes  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at  night,  sometimes  at  noon,  liquids 
could  be  swallowed,  reach  the  stomach,  and  be  retained.  The  child  could 
always  tell  when  this  time  had  arrived,  and  then  she  usually  took  about  one 
pint  of  milk.     This  was  the  principal  nourishment  that  sustained  her. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  parents  that  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  probably 
existed,  and  that  all  the  difficulty  their  child  experienced  was  produced  by  this 
cause,  and  not  by  disease  of  the  stomach.  An  examination  with  a  gum- elastic 
bougie  revealed  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  and  the  obstruction  was  found  to 
exist  about  six  inches,  measuring  from  the  incisor  teeth  down  the  oesophagus. 

The  case  was  commenced  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner  by  dilatation 
with  gum-elastic  bougies.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  with  these  instru- 
ments to  pass  the  stricture,  but  we  could  not  succeed  with  even  the  smallest 
sizes.  Imagining  the  flexibility  of  the  instrument  prevented  its  passage, 
we  employed  small  sized  gum-elastic  catheters  with  a  wire  stilet.  These  were 
equally  unavailing,  and  after  a  number  of  trials  for  two  or  three  days,  we 
became  well  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  with  any  of  these 
instruments. 

During  this  period  the  child  was  rapidly  sinking.  She  could  only  occa- 
sionally swallow  fluids  as  thin  as  water,  and  these  in  quantities  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  necessary  wants  of  the  system.  Injections  of  soup  were  freely  em- 
ployed, but  notwithstanding  our  patient  was  dying  from  inanition. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  article  in  the  Surgical  Dictionary y  describes  a 
ball  probe  made  of  ivory,  that  he  used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  this 
'disease.  From  reading  his  account,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  my  mind,  thi^ 
a  set  of  probes  could  be  made  from  whalebone,  that  would  probably  answ^ 
oar  intentions.    The  flexibility  of  the  gum  instrument  unfitted  that  for  our 
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pfQTpofle^  and  it  teemed  to  ns  that  the  whalebone  would  have  the  raqnimii 
amount  of  stiflfness.  We  aooordingly  had  prepared  from  this  material  a  set 
of  ball  probes  of  different  sizes — the  smallest  about  the  dimensions  of  a  No.  2 
catheter.  These  were  made  progressively  larger  until  they  attained  the  sise 
of  the'  No.  9  instrument. 

After  repeated  trials  we  succeeded  in  passing  our  smallest  sized  probe,  and 
this  was  accomplished  with  no  little  difficulty.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  care* 
ful  manipulation.  All  the  while  our  little  patient  was  struggling  and  making 
violent  efforts  to  vomit.  At  length  the  instrument  unexpectedly  passed  with  a 
jumping  motion.  There  was  no  immediate  improvement  in  swallowing,  but 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  patient  could  swallow  liquids  much  better 
than  she  had  been  able  to  do  for  some  time  previous.  Next  day  we  could 
pass  the  same  instrument  without  much  trouble.  We  tried  a  larger  one,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Each  succeeding  day  for  three  days  we  passed  our  No.  2 
probe.  After  this  we  were  able  to  pass  our  No.  3  instrument,  and  after  each 
passage  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  child's  swallowing.  She  could  by 
the  seventh  day  swallow  liquids  at  almost  any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

There  is  a  spasmodic  element  in  this  disease  that  interfered  at  particular 
times  with  our  patient's  deglutition,  and  no  doubt  always  forms  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  instruments. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  for  us  to  narrate  in  detail  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  progress  of  this  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that 
we  used  successively  our  different  sized  instruments,  until,  about  the  lOth  (^ 
December,  we  could  pass  our  largest  one,  and  that  there  was  a  progressive 
amendment  in  our  patient's  condition.  She  could  swallow  liquids  at  any  time, 
and  ofteu  took  semifluid  and  even  some  kinds  of  solid  food,  such  as  soft  baked 
gingerbread  moistened  with  milk  or  water.  She  was  rapidly  regaining  flesh 
and  strength,  and  from  a  state  of  emaciation  and  extreme  debility,  she  had 
by  the  early  part  of  January,  1851,  recovered  considerable  flesh  and  was  able 
to  run  about  the  house.  Her  mind,  heretofore  entirely  indifferent  to  every- 
thing, now  showed  a  corresponding  change,  and  she  occupied  herself  with  the 
usual  amusements  of  childhood.  At  this  period  of  our  treatment  we  felt 
pretty  sanguine  of  effecting  a  cure,  and  with  the  intention  of  still  further 
dilating  the  stricture,  we  employed  some  large  sized  gum-elastic  bougies. 
These,  however,  we  never  succeeded  in  passing  beyond  the  stricture.  They 
would  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  pass  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  into 
it,  but  without  using  an  unjustifiable  amount  of  force  we  could  urge  them  no 
farther. 

This  favourable  state  of  things  continued  throughout  the  month  of  January. 
During  the  first  days  of  February,  deglutition  was  performed  less  easily,  and 
sometimes  our  patient  could  not  swallow  at  all.  We  were  compelled  to  dis« 
card  the  use  of  all  substances  except  those  of  a  fluid  consistence.  The  larger 
sized  instruments  I  could  not  pass,  and  I  was  forced  to  use  them  successively 
smaller.  Sometimes  I  was  unable  to  pass  even  the  smallest  size,  and  when 
this  was  the  case  our  patient  could  seldom  swallow  fluids  of  the  thinnest  con- 
sistence. The  difficulty  increased,  and  by  the  fourth  of  the  month  the  passage 
seemed  completely  closed.  I  could  neither  pass  an  instrument  nor  could  the 
child  swallow  a  drop  of  water.  Small  portions  would  be  taken,  but  almost 
immediately  regurgitated.  Soup  injections  were  resorted  to,  but  notwithstand- 
ing our  patient  was  rapidly  sinking.  For  five  days  we  tried  repeatedly,  but 
in  vain,  to  open  the  closed  passage.  Two  or  three  times  during  this  period, 
we  supposed  that  some  of  the  fluids  attempted  to  be  swallowed  reached  the 
stomach,  but  of  this  we  were  by  no  means  certain.     In  our  patient's  oondip* 
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tion^  death  was  inevitable  unless  a  passage  could  be  obtained  to  the  stomaeh, 
and  eyery  impulse  of  our  heart  constrained  us  to  effect  this  by  some  means. 

Three  methods  suggested  themselves  to  our  minds — ^first^  to  destroy  the 
opposing  stricture  by  caustic — secondly,  to  incise  the  stricture  by  means  of  a 
concealed  cutting  instrument~-or  thirdly,  to  force  a  passage  with  a  stiff  ball 
probe.  After  some  consideration^  however^  we  gave  preference  to  the  latter, 
as  least  likely  to  do  mischief. 

The  whole  case  was  fairly  represented  to  the  parents.  On  the  one  hand 
the  danger  of  perforating  the  oesophagus  was  shown,  and  on  the  other  death 
from  starvation.  They  were  not  long  in  deciding.  They  not  only  sanctioned 
proceeding,  but  urged  us  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  accordingly  had  a  ball  probe  of  small  size  and  considerable  stiffness 
prepared.  This  we  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  employed  not  a 
greater  amount  of  force  than  we  were  accustomed  to  use  to  dilate  the  stricture. 
After  a  few  moments  of  steady  pressure  the  instrument  passed,  and  we  sup- 
posed at  the  time  had  made  its  way  through  the  stricture  to  the  stomach,  but 
it  had  ruptured  the  oesophagus.  The  stem  of  our  other  instruments  was 
made  very  slim.  They  consequently  had  considerable  flexibility,  and  this 
prevented  our  doing  mischief  with  them.  The  child  immediately  swallowed 
wine  and  water,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  time  of  its  death,  which 
happened  on  the  10th  of  February,  about  twenty-two  hours  subsequent  to  the 
rupture  of  the  tube.  No  symptoms  occurred  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
child  that  led  us  to  suspect  that  the  oesophagus  had  been  perforated,  and  it 
was  not  known  till  revealed  by  the  autopsic  examination. 

Permission  was  obtained  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  dis- 
eased part  only,  and  we  were  required  to  mutilate  the  body  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Externally  the  child  presented  an  appearance  of  great  emaciation.  An 
entire  consumption  of  the  adipose  tissue  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  and  the 
outward  indications  all  declared  that  death  had  occurred  from  inanition. 

An  incision  was  made  over  the  sternum,  and  extended  upward  about  one- 
third  way  on  the  neck,  and  downward  into  the  epigastric  region  over  the 
stomach.  Our  examination  was  hence  confined  to  the  thoracic  contents,  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus.  In  the  thorax,  outside  of  the  oesophagus,  we  found 
no  morbid  appearances.  The  lungs  themselves  presented  no  trace  of  disease, 
but  the  right  one  was  found  in  a  collapsed  state  and  completely  surrounded 
by  fluid.  This  consisted  of  wine,  water,  and  soup,  which  the  patient  had 
drank  for  the  last  twenty  hours,  and  probably  amounted  to  one  pint  and  a 
half.  The  fluid  occupied  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  space  between 
the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonalis  of  the  right  side.  The  heart  was  of  normal 
size  and  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  It  contained  blood  in  an  uncoagulated 
state. 

We  next  divided  the  oesophagus  as  far  upward  as  we  could  reach  without 
extending  the  cut  upon  the  neck,  dissected  it  out  from  its  connections  in  the 
thorax,  and,  together  with  the  stomach,  removed  it  from  the  body.  This  tube 
was  divided  about  two  inches  from  its  upper  extremity,  and  we  were  thus 
prevented  from  examining  the  pharynx  and  that  part  of  the  oesophagus  supe^ 
rior  to  the  cut.  After  removing  the  oesophagus  from  the  body,  we  laid  it 
open  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  ravages  of  the  potash  were  at  once  presented 
to  our  sight.  On  its  posterior  aspect  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line, 
varying  in  breadth  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  reaching  from  the  superior  extremity  to  the  stomach,  that  showed  the 
track  of  the  caustic.  At  some  places  the  diseased  action  was  extended  more 
widely,  and  at  one  point,  about  two  inches  from  the  divided  end,  it  had  nearly 
embraced  the  whole  circumference  of  the  oesophagus.    It  was  here  that  the 
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oamtio  produced  its  most  powerful  efibct,  and  made  the  greatest  eDcroacfament 
upon  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  At  this  point  it  was  narrowed  to  the  dimen* 
sions  of  a  crow-quill,  and  there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  circumference  of  the  passage  that  was  free  from  disease.  This  was  the 
situation  of  the  stricture.  It  extended  in  length  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  disease  was  on  the  posterior  and  left  side  of  the 
tube,  and  the  encroachment  on  its  calibre  was  from  this  direction.  Anteriorly 
and  to  the  right  a  small  space  remained  unaffected  by  disease.  Immediately 
above  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  and  on  the  left,  a  small  pouch  was  formed  by 
adhesion  of  the  diseased  tissues.  This  no  doubt  oftentimes  formed  a  lodg- 
ment for  our  probes  and  prevented  their  passage  to  the  stomach.  At  the  seat 
of  the  stricture  it  was  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  tube  that  we  found  per- 
forated. The  opening  would  have  admitted  a  No.  5  catheter.  Below  the 
stricture  we  found  the  tube  on  its  posterior  aspect  diseased  continuously  nearly 
to  the  stomach. 

The  potash,  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  appeared  to  have  destroyed  it,  and  the  sub-mucous  tissue  at  the 
affected  parts  was  much  thickened  and  fibrous  in  its  character.  The  mucous 
membrane  did  not  appear  to  be  regenerated.  The  surface  of  the  disease  at 
least  did  not  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  a  structure  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  for  it  was  roughened  and  fibrous.  Wherever  the  caustic  touched 
the  mucous  membrane  was  disorganized,  and  an  inflammation  was  set  up  that 
resulted  in  a  deposit  of  lymph  which  assumed  a  fibrous  organization. 

We  next  laid  open  the  stomach.  This  we  found  of  its  ordinary  size,  and 
containing  about  half  a  pint  of  fluid  of  a  dirty  colour,  and  having  flakes  of 
mucus  floating  through  it.  The  mucous  membrane  was  somewhat  injected  * 
with  blood,  and  presented  here  and  there  traces  of  inflammation.  We  dis- 
covered no  appearances  in  the  stomach  that  led  us  to  believe  that  the  poison 
had  reached  this  organ.  There  was  no  destruction  of  mucous  membrane-^ 
no  fibrous  deposit.  There  were  no  ulcers  either  in  the  stomach  or  oaso* 
phagus. 

Remarks. — Some  reflections  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  in  connection 
with  this  case,  and^  among  the  first,  are  those  associated  with  its  cause. 
Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  known  to  arise  sometimes  spontaneously 
and  without  any  assignable  cause,  but,  upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  some  caustic 
substance.  Potash  and  the  mineral  acids  are  the  caustics  that  have  most 
frequently  given  rise  to  the  disease.  Of  these,  caustic  potash  has,  perhaps, 
produced  stricture  most  frequently.  The  first  application  of  this  substance 
to  the  parts  in  question  causes  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  second  step  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  the  establishment  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  submucous  tissues.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  have  an 
effusion  of  lymph,  which  becomes  organized  and  encroaches  upon  the  calibre 
of  the  tube.  The  inflammation  once  established  perpetuates  itself,  for  suc- 
cessive deposits  take  place  and  become  organized  until  the  (esophagus  is 
finally  obliterated. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  though  frequently  applied  with  a  curative  intention  to 
the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed has  never  been  known  to  produce  the  disease.     Nor  has  it  produced 
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the  Xaemtf  io  osr  knoiriedgey  m  llie  velkn,  or  edier  nubil j  < 
piMiges.    The  kmd  of  aetkn  wt  up  bj  ito  sppliestion,  we  Infer  must  be 
fiffsreiit  from  that  produoed  bj  the  other  caustics  ennmerated. 

The  representatioiis  of  this  disease  bj  diagnms  in  the  boohs  simplifj  it 
Teiy  mndi,  and  infloenoed  bj  such  teadiing,  the  smgeon  maj  often  wonder 
why  his  instrament  will  not  pass;  hot  we  are  afraid  these  lepresentaliomi 
have  no  coonterpart  in  nature.  The  post-mortem  examination  in  oor  case, 
instead  of  revealing  a  regular  narrowing,  through  which  an  instrument  mi^t 
easOj  be  passed,  showed  diseased  stmctore  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach, 
and,  at  one  part,  extending  £ar  the  distance  of  half  or  three-qoarten  of  an 
ineh,  an  irregolar  narrowing  of  the  tobe  bj  an  encroachment  from  one  side 
only!  The  entrance  to  this  was  difficult  to  find  with  an  instmment,  and 
when  found,  it  was  difficult  to  pass.  The  disease  itself  is,  by  no  means,  a 
common  one,  and  we  are  led  to  belicTe  that  post-mortem  examinations  of  it 
have  been  but  seldom  witnessed. 

Our  case  was  progresrang  favourably  to  a  period  within  a  few  days  before 
its  fatal  termination.  We  suppose  that  a  new  accession  of  inflammation,  at 
this  time,  gave  rise  to  an  increased  narrowing  of  the  passage.  This  continued 
until  we  were  finally  unable  to  pass  our  smallest  instrument 

Spasm,  no  doubt,  of  the  affected  parts,  inteifined  to  some  extent  with  the 
trannt  of  our  instruments,  but  the  examination  proved  that,  at  this  time,  it 
was  mainly  prevented  by  organic  changes.  It  was  before  remarked,  that 
spasmodic  action  constituted  one  element  in  this  disease,  and  this,  we  think, 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  any  one  who  will  reflect  on  the  subject  In  tiie 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  our  patient  was  able  to  swallow,  at  one  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  at  another,  and  this  was  the  case  when  we 
could  not  suppose  that  the  passage  was  blocked  up,  either  with  solid  food,  or 
the  secretions  of  the  parts.  We  can  only  explain  this  symptom  by  supposing 
that  spasm,  at  this  time,  was  superadded  to  the  other  difficulty.  The  natural 
sensibility  of  the  part  is  augmented,  and  the  spasm  is  a  reflex  spinal  act. 

It  was  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  a  few  days  antecedent  to  death, 
when  our  patient  was  entirely  unable  to  swallow  even  liquids,  and  when  she 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  from  absolute  starvation,  that  we  felt  impelled  to 
use  some  means  for  relief.  Injections  had  been  freely  employed,  but,  not- 
withstanding, our  patient  was  sinking.  Four  days  had  been  spent  in  un- 
availing efforts  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  stomach.  In  every  aspect  of  the 
case,  death  seemed  to  be  inevitable  unless  a  passage  could  be  procured.  The 
circumstances  not  only  justified  us  in  transcending  prescribed  limits,  but  im- 
peratively called  upon  us  to  act.  We  used  force,  and  although  we  were  not 
successful  in  our  final  attempt,  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
no  effort  was  left  undone,  and  that  no  justifiable  expedient  was  left  untried. 

The  examination  after  death  furnished  additional  consolation,  for  it  re- 
vealed a  state  of  disease  that  was  entirely  incurable  by  art 
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Art.  X. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  ike  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Urinary 
Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra,  Bj  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Louisville;  Member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  Author  of  "Elements  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy/' etc.  etc. — With  one  hundred  and  six  Illustrations.  Philadelphia, 
Blanchard  and  Lea,  1851.     8vo.  pp.  726. 

The  object  of  this'  work,  says  its  author,  "  is  to  present,  in  a  systematic 
and  connected  form,  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries" of  the  organs  above  specified.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  such  work 
has  hitherto  been  written  in  the  English  language — the  more  so  since  these 
affections  are  so  often  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  The  mate- 
rials for  such  a  treatise  are  abundant;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent, 
though  incomplete,  monographs  of  Brodie,  Coulson,  Parrish,  in  isolated  papers 
by  many  other  eminent  surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country,  and 
in  the  numerous  medical  journals  of  both  lands.  Great  attention  has  also 
been  devoted  to  the  affections  incident  to  these  important  organs,  by  the 
surgeons  of  continental  Europe.  The  task  of  combining  and  arranging  into 
an  harmonious  and  complete  whole  the  mass  of  knowledge  thus  laboriously 
acquired  and  lavishly  scattered  abroad,  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
0ne  more  adequate  to  its  successful  accomplishment,  than  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  voluntarily  assumed  it.  In  addition  to  the  ability  and 
industry  which  would  enable  him  to  sift  well  the  harvest  of  other  reapers,  to 
gamer  up  the  fine  wheat  and  to  reject  the  refuse,  he  has  for  years  been  him- 
self an  active  labourer  in  a  fertile  field,  and  has  largely  added  to  the  common 
heap.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  this  volume,  replete  with  truths  and 
principles  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Dis- 
eases and  Injuries  of  the  Bladder;  the  second  to  those  of  the  Prostate  Gland, 
and  the  third  to  those  of  the  Urethra,  And  in  the  Introduction,  the  anatomy 
tf  these  organs  is  described  in  full;  it  contains  also  a  chapter  on  the  urine. 
Thus  the  author's  treatise  embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  not  only 
those  which  are  ordinarily  comprised  in  systematic  publications  on  surgery^ 
bat  many  others  which  are  more  rarely  described. 

We  shall  endeavour,  by  passing  in  review  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  topics,  as  herein  discussed,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  merits  and  character  of  the  work. 

The  first  proper  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of 
these  organs,  is  the  acquisition  of  their  special  and  relational  anatomy.  To 
this  important  subject.  Professor  Gross  has  devoted  much  attention. 

Medical  students  are  too  prone  in  their  dissections  to  pass  lightly  over,  or 
to  neglect  entirely,  the  disposition  of  the  fascias  of  the  various  regions.  No- 
where is  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
fascial  aponeurosis  of  more  importance  than  in  the  perineum,  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  lesions  which  occur  accidentally,  and  to  the  operations  which  are 
practiced  upon  it.    Our  author^  accordingly;  dwells  emphatically  upon  this 
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anatomical  demeat  of  the  perineiim,  and  upon  its  mlhiftncis  ao  long  as  it  le- 
maiiia  eotirey  in  pferenting  the  nrin^  when  pooied  out  firom  a  mptoied 
nrethia,  from  eoming  in  contact  with  the  tiaaoea  aioond  the  anna  and  the 
thi^ia.  He  deacrihea  it  aa  ''a  thin,  delicate,  fibrooa  lamella,  of  a  triangnlar 
ahape,  which  ia  spread  orer  the  rnnadea  of  the  peiinenm,  and  ia  finnly  at- 
tached on  each  aide  to  the  outer  holder  of  the  hrancfaea  of  the  pnhic  and 
isdiiatic  hones.  In  front,  it  is  prolonged  upwards  into  the  scrotum,  where  it 
appears  to  become  continuous  with  the  dartos;  behind,  it  winds  around  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  transrerae  muscle,  and  is  finallj  inserted  into  the  an- 
terior L&jer  of  the  triangnhur  ligament  of  the  urethra.  This  membrane  con- 
nsts  of  a  angle  lamell^  the  fibres  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  disposed 
tnmsrersel J ;  it  is  thin,  transparent,  and  pierced  at  Tarioos  pdnts  bj  the 
branches  of  the  pudic  yessels" — ^p.  35.  And  after  giring  this  oommonlj  re- 
odved  account,  he  adduces  the  observations  of  Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York,  a 
report  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  American  Medical  Assodation  in  1848, 
aiMl  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tranaactiont  of  that  bodj.  These 
observations  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  superficial  fiuda  of  the  perineum  ia 
continuous  above  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  furnishes  a 
sheath  for  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethras,  and  one  for  each  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa. 

We  would  not  be  hypercritical,  but  we  would  urge  that  the  author's  descrip- 
tion would  have  been  more  satis&etory,  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  this  tissue 
as  though  it  began  and  ended  with  the  perineum,  he  had  described  it  as  really 
conlanttous  with  the  superfidal  fascia  of  the  abdomen.  The  fisda  superficialis 
abdominis  may  be  followed  over  the  lower  anterior  face  of  the  abdomen  to 
the  groins,  where  it  is  closely  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament,  thus  sepa- 
rating  the  superficial  femoral  from  the  superficial  abdominal  r^on,  and  pre- 
venting urinary  infiltration  which  may  have  gained  the  latter  from  invading 
the  former  surfiioe:  at  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  this  same  fiiseia  ap- 
proaching from  each  side  forms  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis;  it  like- 
wise contributes  an  investing  sac  to  each  testicle  and  to  the  cord  after  it  has 
escaped  through  the  anterior  ring;  it  constitutes  also  a  subcutaneous  invest- 
ment for  the  scrotum,  then  passes  downwards  over  the  perineum,  affording  a 
sheath  for  each  of  its  superficial  muscles,  excepting  the  external  sphincter 
ani,  and,  winding  around  the  transverse  perineal  muscles,  becomes  intimately 
blended  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or  triangular  liga- 
ment of  the  uretlu^;  laterally,  it  is  also  &inly  attached  to  the  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium.  For  a  lucid  account  of  this  fascia,  and  for  beautiful  re- 
presentations of  it,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Madise's  Suryical  Anatomy , 
part  4th. 

The  vascular  peculiarities  of  the  perineum  are  well  detailed,  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  closely  concern  the  operations  upon  this  region. 

We  pass  over  the  very  full  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bladder,  re- 
marking merely,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  bestowed  much,  and  careful 
study  upon  these  organs,  with  especial  reference  to  their  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  illustrations  attached  to  this  part  oi 
the  work  will  be  found  to  be  very  good,  many  of  them  having  been  Originally 
executed  for  this  volume. 

The  description  of  the  urethra  is  equally  full.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  anatomists  concerning  the  real  nature  of  the  exter- 
nal tunic  of  the  urethra.  Dr.  Gross  describes  it  as  ''a  thin  lamella  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  serves  to  connect  the  tube  to  the  subjacent  textures.  It 
is  of  an  erectile  spongy  character^  and  is  pervaded  by  a  great  number  of 
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minute  vessels;  which  impart  to  it  a  singularly  striated  aspect;  not  unlike  flesbj 
fibres/' 

"This  reddish  vascular  appearance,  added  to  the  contractile  power  of  the 
urethra,  induced  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  afterwards  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  tunic  was  essentially  muscular  in  its  nature.  The  opinion  of  the 
former  rests  wholly  on  assumptions  deduced  from  pathological  facts  and  reason- 
ings; that  of  the  latter  is  founded  upon  minute  microscopical  inspections. 
From  these  it  would  appear,  that  the  external  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  made 
up  of  short  longitudinal  fibres  variously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  united 
together  by  a  soft  elastic  substance.  How  far  these  results  are  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  The  question  is  still  open,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  settle  it.  That  the 
substance  under  consideration  is  really  muscular  is  altogether  improbable, 
though  thert  are  few  practical  surgeons  who  will  deny  its  contractile  power  in 
certain  states  of  the  urethra" — p.  83. 

This  question  may  now,  we  think,  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  observa- 
tions of  KoUiker,  a  very  distinguished  and  accurate  investigator,  and  one 
every  way  worthy  of  confidence.  His  researches  into  the  structure  of  the  • 
spleen  and  mucous  membranes,  his  recent  treatise  upon  the  special  anatomy 
of  the  tissues,  and  his  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  medical  periodicals 
of  his  own  country,  have  made  his  name  a  prominent  one.  According  to 
Kblliker,  the  outer  coat  of  the  urethra  is  composed  of  contractile  fibre  mixed 
with  common  elastic  tissue,  and  is  similar  to  the  contractile  tissue,  which  he 
has  demonstrated  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  spleen  and  mucous 
canals.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  contractile,  to  the  common  elastic 
element,  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  urethra,  being  least  abundant 
where  the  ordinary  muscular  tissue  exists  in  quantity.  He  terms  it  the 
simple  musQular  tissue.  The  arrangement  of  this  anatomical  element  varies 
according  to  situation.  It  is  most  complicated  in  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  canal,  and  in  the  prostate  gland.  This  tissue  is  so  abundant  in  the  latter 
body,  that  the  true  glandular  structure  forms  only  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  of 
the  whole  mass.  If  the  mucous  membrane  be  raised  from  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibrous  tissue  of  a  yellowish  colour 
comes  into  view — 

"Connected,  internally  to  the  sphincter  vesicsa,  by  a  thin  and  indistinct  layer 
of  fibres,  with  some  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder ;  but  by 
■  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  unconnected  with  this  latter ;  it  consists  half  of 
fibro-celmlar  tissue  with  many  nucleus-fibres,  and  half  of  evident,  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  with  characteristic  nuclei.  After  this,  and  external  to  it,  follows, 
secondly,  a  strong  layer  of  yellowish  circular  fibres  of  muscular  and  elastic 
tissue.  This  layer  is  connected  above  with  the  sphincter  vesicae,  where  also  it 
is  most  developed ;  whilst  below,  it  becomes  gradually  thinner,  and  below  the 
caput  gallinaginis  is  either  lost,  or  appears  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
On  removing  the  several  muscular  layers,  we  come  at  last  to  the  proper  glan- 
dular tissue  of  the  prostate,  of  which  individual  lobes  penetrate  among  the 
circular  fibres  just  mentioned,  their  excretory  ducts  passing  through  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres." 

In  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  this  smooth  muscular  tissue  is  less 
developed;  and  here  it  is  less  requisite,  because  this  part  of  the  canal  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  set  of  muscles.  Under  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
cellular  tissue  of  which  abounds  in  elastic  fibres,  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal 
fibres  connected  with  those  of  the  prostatic  portion. 

"These  fibres  consist  for  the  most  part  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  with  nucleus- 
fibres,  and  include,  in  small  numbers,  undulating,  delicate,  and  curved  contract- 
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ing  fibre-cells  (of  the  nature  of  smooth  muscular  fibres),  which  may  be  in  part 
isolated,  and  are  from  0.07  to  0.1  of  a  line  long,  from  1.002  to  0.003  of  a  line 
wide.  They  contain  small  nuclei  from  0.012  to  0.014  long,  and  are  more 
easily  found  in  recent  specimens  than  in  those  treated  with  acetic  acid.  Ex- 
ternal to  these  longitudinal  fibres,  there  is  a  strong  layer  of  transverse  fibres, 
which  belong  mostly  to  the  musculus  urethralis.  Some  of  these,  however,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  inner  layer,  displa^y^  some  strong  bundles  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  together  with  fibro-cellular  tissue  and  nucleus-fibres,  and  a 
partial  mixture  of  msciculi  of  the  transversely  striated  fibres  of  the  miiacului 
urethralisJ* 

The  smooth  muscular  fibres  are  still  less  developed;  generally,  in  tiie  spongy 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

''At  a  certain  depth,  however,  some  longitudinal  fibres  are  di^inguishable, 
with  a  more  or  less  considerable  admixture  of  smooth  muscle,  which  fibres 
cannot  be  regarded  as  beams  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  since  they  have  no 
venous  spaces  between  them,  but  rather  form  a  continuous  membrane  which 
limits  the  corpus  spongiosum  towards  the  mucous  membrane."  (Quoted  from 
the  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Art.  Urethra,  p.  1251.) 

We  abstain  from  any  comments  upon  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  urinej  and  of  malforrnatumSf  imperfections,  and  injuries  of  the 
Bladder. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  the  subject  of  inflammatitm  of  the  bladder. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  this  viscus  are  detailed  as  fully  as  they  are 
ordinarily  described  in  general  systematic  treatises — ^more  so  than  in  the  usual 
text-books.  But  in  such  a  work  as  the  one  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  and 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Gross,  we  had  anticipated  much  more  than  this. 
We  had  hoped  that  he  would  devote  some  considerable  space  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  anomalous  cases,  and  such  as  are  complicated  with  disease  in  other 
organs;  in  short,  that,  from  his  long  clinical  experience,  the  author  would 
contribute  an  amount  of  information  which  the  active  practitioner  might 
apply  to  the  elucidation  of  the  difficult  and  complex  cases  of  cystitis  which 
are  so  often  presented  to  his  notice.  The  treatment  is  much  more  fully  dwelt 
upon.  The  professor  very  properly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  prompt 
and  free  venesection.     He  says — 

'**  There  are  few  cases  of  acute  cystitis  which  resist  this  means  beyond  the 
second  or  third  day,  and  such  as  do  are  always  more  easily  managed  afterwards 
by  mild  treatment.  I  have  repeatedly  cut  short,  by  the  lancet  alone,  attacks  of 
this  disease  so  severe  as  to  leave  the  patient  no  rest,  and  so  threatening  as  to 
induce  the  worst  apprehensions  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  same  treatment 
has  often  promptly  succeeded  in  my  hands  after  other  and  less  efficient  means 
had  been  employed  for  days  with  little  or  no  benefit" — p.  125. 

This  powerful  remedial  measure  is  not,  however,  to  be  indiscriminately 
employed,  but  with  regard  to  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient  and 
the  duration  of  the  attack.  Neither  does  the  author  restrict  its  employment 
in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  malady  which  are  accompanied  with  great  con- 
stitutional reaction,  but  finds  it  equally  applicable  and  advantageous  in  thos^ 
which  are  attended  with  trifling  general  disturbance.  In  addition  to  this  agent, 
the  necessity  of  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  cathartics  and  enemata  is 
urged,  avoiding  such  as  are  disposed  to  produce  much  irritation  of  the  rectum. 
Diaphoretic  medicines  are  also  advised,  particularly  tartar  emetic,  Dover's 
powder,  and  an  effervescing  draught,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Diuretics  are  to  be  given  cautiously;  such 
as  are  very  stimulating  are  to  be  avoided.     The  local  means  most  highly  re- 
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oommended  are  topical  bleeding,  anodyne  enemata,  or  suppoBitorieS;  warm 
fomentations  and  the  hip-bath.  Judicious  modifications  of  this  general  plan 
of  treatment  are  suggested  in  cases  of  cystitis  produced  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances  in  the  bladder,  by  cantharides,  gout,  &c.  &o.  With  regard 
to  "  direct  medication^*  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  good.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease^  when  the  acute 
aymptoms  have  disappeared,  that  such  a  course  would  be  at  all  admissible, 
and  then  it  could  hardly  be  required."  With  these  sentiments  we  are  sure 
that  all  judicious  men  will  concur. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  forms  of  disease  which,  although  they  are  happily  rare,  do  some- 
times occur,  involving  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  physician.  These  are  ''  fibrinous  exudation  of  the  bladder, 
suppuration  and  abscess,  gangrene  and  ulceration."  The  author's  account  of 
these  morbid  processes  and  conditions  is  rendered  moire  valuable  in  consequence 
of  the  recital  of  numerous  illustrative  clinical  cases. 

One  of  the  most  complete  chapters  in  the  volume  is  that  on  catarrh  of  the 
bladder.  Dr.  Gross  denies  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  two  varieties  of 
cystorrhoea,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  inasmuch  as  the  acute  form  "  does  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  ordinary  acute  cystitis,  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter."  He  therefore  describes  the  affection  as  being  chronic.  The  same  view 
is  taken  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wood  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  who  treats  of  this  disease  as  a  chronic  cystitis.  Practically,  this 
view  may  be  sufficiently  correct,  the  symptoms  of  cystorrhoea,  whether  in  the 
acute  or  the  chronic  stage,  demanding  pretty  much  the  same  medication  as 
those  of  ordinary  cystitis  of  the  corresponding  grade.  But  pathologically  con- 
sidered, it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  difference  between  catarrhal  inflammation 
and  common  inflammation  of  a  mucous  surface.  The  distinction  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  two  affections  of  the  conjunctiva ;  where,  we  think,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vascularity,  the  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  character  of  its  secretion  as  to  aspect  and  the  possession  of  con- 
tagious or  non-contagious  properties,  are  materially  dissimilar  from  their 
commencement  respectively.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  conjunctiva,  why  not 
also  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder?  In  what  especial  particulars 
this  difference  consists  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  However  this  may  be, 
the  description  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh,  as  given  by  Dr.  Gross,  is  very  com- 
plete. 

He  says, "  Cystorrhoea  is  always  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  some 
obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  or  upon  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
bladder  itself.  Hence  the  most  common  exciting  causes  are  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  hypertrophy  and  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.  JParalysis  of  the  bladder,  whether  produced  by  over-distension  of 
the  organ  by  urine,  or  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  spine,  frequently  gives  rise  to 
this  state.  The  muscular  fibres  having  lost  their  expulsive  power,  the  water  is 
never  completely  evacuated  at  any  one  time,  even  when  the  catheter  is  used, 
but  a  portion  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  where  it  is  speedily  decom- 
posed, and  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  lining  membrane,  followed  by  an  inordi- 
nate secretion  of  mucus.  Cystorrhoea  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  sacculation, 
ulceration,  hypertrophy,  and  carcinoma  of  the  bladder.  AVhen  the  affection  is 
once  established,  it  may  easily  be  aggravated  or  re-induced  by  exposure  to  cold, 
exercise  on  horseback,  sounding,  venereal  excesses,  drastic  purgatives,  indulg- 
ence in  ardent  spirits,  stimulating  food,  irritating  injections,  diuretic  and  other 
remedies,  as  turpentine  and  cantharides,  over-distension  of  the  bladder,  neu- 
ralgia, retrocession  of  gout,  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  local  injury  and 
disease  of  the  adjoining  parts>  as  the  anus,  rectum,  vagina,  and  uterus.'' 
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The  progress  of  the  disease  is  then  described,  and  its  symptoms  are  de- 
tailed in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  quotation  possesses 
some  interest : — 

"  Patients  affected  with  cystorrhoea  are  sometimes  impotent,  even  if  they  are 
comparatively  young.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  this  kind.  In  one 
remarkable  case,  the  gentleman,  forty-four  years  of  age,  had  experienced  no 
sexual  desire  for  upwards  of  six  years,  though  he  was  naturally  of  an  amorous 
disposition.  His  penis  had  become  soft  and  flabby,  and  had  not  been  in  a  state 
of  complete  erection  for  a  long  time.  He  had  occasional  emissions,  but  they 
were  always  unaccompanied  bv  the  proper  feeling.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
micturition  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  this  disease,  and  the  severe 
straining  which  usually  attends  it,  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  often  complicated 
with  hemorrhoids,  prolapsion  of  the  bowel,  swelling  of  the  testes,  and  even 
with  hernia.'^ 

The  diagnomy  remarks  the  author,  involves  the  distinguishing  of  this 
complaint  from  seminal  emission,  gonorrhoea;  and  suppuration  of  the  blad- 
der; and  this  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  task. 

Passing  over  the  observations  upon  the  prognosis  and  the  anatomical  appear- 
ances, we  are  brought  to  those  concerning  the  treatment  of  cystorrhoea.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  having  been  ascertained,  and  if  possible  removed,  the  medi- 
cation which  the  author  advises  consists  in  the  local  or  general  abstraction  of 
blood,  mild  purgation,  and  the  employment  of  certain  internal  remedies 
which  act  upon  the  kidneys  and  modify  the  character  of  their  secretion.  Of 
the  latter  substances,  the  author  most  approves  of  the  balsam  of  copaiva  in 
the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Besides  this,  the  turpentines  are  advantageous,  as  also  the  infusions  of  buchu, 
uva  ursi,  epigoea  repens,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  colchicum,  benzoic  acid, 
&c.  &c.  Among  the  direct  applications  are  enumerated  tepid  water,  intro- 
duced by  a  double-chambered  catheter  which  will  permit  the  fluid  to  enter 
the  bladder  through  one  side  and  to  escape  by  the  other,  and  various  astrin- 
gent and  sedative  solutions.  With  regard  to  cauterization  by  means  of  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  the  author  has  made  trial  of  it  in  a  few  instances,  but 
does  not  think  it  effected  any  decided  impression  upon  the  disease.  He  thinks 
it  chiefly  applicable  to  those  cases  which  are  dependent  on  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  an  unusual  degree  of  sensibility. 

.  *'  In  obstinate  and  intractable  cases  of  cystorrhoea,  where  all  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  afford  relief,  it  has  been  proposed  to  penetrate  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  by  means  of  an  incision  similar  to  that  made  in  the  lateral  operation 
of  lithotomy.  The  object  is  to  afford  a  free  outlet  to  the  mucous  secretion  as  fast 
as  it  takes  place,  and  to  ^ut  the  organ  thereby  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose. 
In  a  word,  the  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fissure  and 
fistula.  The  wound  is  not  permitted  to  close  too  soon,  and  yet  care  is  taken 
lest  it  become  fistulous.'' 

A  case  is  then  detailed  in  Which  this  operation,  originally  suggested  by 
Mr.XJuthrie,  butArst  performed  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  executed 
by  the  latter.  After  much  previous  and  protracted  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  a  variety  of  medical  treatment, 

"  Dr.  Parker  was  induced  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  on  the  23d  of 
November.  The  incision  was  quite  free,  and  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  about 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  the  patient  experienced 
severe  pain  in  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  left  thigh,  but  this  gradually  yielded  to 
the  liberal  use  of  anodynes.  A  very  decided  improvement  of  the  former  symp- 
toms soon  became  apparent ;  the  pulse  diminished  in  frequency ;  the  urine 
passed  off  freely  by  the  wound ;  the  patient  slept  better,  and  for  a  time  he 
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seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  About  the  end  of  the  third  week,  however, 
he  became  worse ;  his  strength  now  rapidly  declined  ;  the  vesical  distress  in- 
creased, and  he  began  to  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
system  from  the  retention  or  absorption  of  urea.  He  continued  in  this  man- 
ner until  the  24th  December,  when  he  expired,  death  having  been  preceded 
by  delirium  and  coma/' 

Besides  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bladder,  the  kidneys  were  found 
affected,  one  enlarged  and  congested,  the  other  small  and  filled  with  tubercu- 
lar matter ;  both  lungs  also  contained  tubercles ;  in  the  left  was  a  cavity. 
This  case  was,  consequently,  an  unfavourable  one  for  the  operation ;  but  Dr. 
Gross  says — 

**  I  shall  certainly  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  it  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
that  may  present  itself  to  my  notice.  The  operation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  that  form  of  cystorrhoea  in  which  there  is  marked  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate  gland  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder." 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  such  <)eoided  com- 
mendation of  this  expedient  from  Professor  Gross.  We  find  him  teaching, 
at  page  425,  when  speaking  of  lithotomy,  that 

"  No  surgeon,  having  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  character  and  the  dignity 
of  his  profession,  would  be  likely  to  operate  in  case  the  patient  is  affected  with 
organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  any  other  important  viscera.  Serious  lesion 
of  the  kidneysj  ureters,  bladder,  and  prostate  gland  also  forbids  interference. 
In  short,  wherever  the  health  is  much  impaired  by  previous  suffering,  not 
solely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  urinary  concretion,  the  judicious 
surgeon  will  hesitate  not  a  little  before  he  will  resort  to  the  knife." 

Again,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  morbid  appearances  found  after  death 
from  cystorrhoea,  he  says,  p.  169  : — 

**  After  some  time"  (and  we  presume  that  this  limitation  must  certainly 
apply  to  the  *  obstinate  and  intractable  cases  of  cystorrhcea,  where  all  other 
remedies  have  failed  to  afford  relief,'  p.  177,  for  which  the  author  considers  the 
operation  in  question  recommendable,  and  *the  credif  of  doing  which  he 
awards  to  Dr.  Parker),  "  the  muscular  fibres  become  hypertrophied.  The  cellulo- 
fibrous  lamella  is  also  much  thickened,  as  well  as  increased  in  density,  and 
the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  that  portion  which  corresponds  with  the 
bas-fond  of  the  organ,  is  often  thrown  into  large  heavy  ridges.  In  some 
instances  the  lining  membrane  is  ulcerated,  covered  with  patches  of  lymph,  or 
protruded  across  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  pouches.  The 
walls  of  the  bladder  are  frequently  five  or  six  times  the  natural  thickness. 
The  kidneys,  ureters,  and  prostate  gland  are  generally  implicated  in  the  mis- 
chief, sometimes  to  a  fatal  extent." 

Now,  as  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  but  rather 
the  diseased  condition  of  this  and  other  associated  organs,  which  constitutes 
the  objection  to  lithotomy,  why  should  it  be  considered  any  the  less  improper 
to  open  the  bladder  in  a  case  of  cystorrhoea,  in  which  the  organ  is  not  fretted 
and  inflamed  by  the  continued  irritation  of  the  calculus,  and  by  the  removal 
of  which,  in  the  other  case,  one  important  element  in  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  parts  would  be  withdrawn?  j# 

We  cannot  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements,  neither  can  we  at  all 
unite  with  Professor  Gross  in  commending  this  operation  under  any  circum- 
stances. Cases  of  moderate  severity  and  duration  will  not  require,  and  those  of 
long  continuance  and  unusual  aggravation  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  of  necessity,  die  from  this  "  ultima  ratio.'* 

The  next  subjects  treated  of  are  the  "  bar -like  ridge  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder"  a  peculiar  form  of  local  hypertrophy  of  this  organ,  first  partiou- 
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larly  described  by  Mr.  Gruthrie;  and  iocctdaiion  of  the  hlculder,  like  the 
other  a  consequence  of  any  long-continued  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of 
the  urine.    * 

The^^  chapter  discusses  the  nervous  affections  of  the  bladder,  comprising 
irritability y  neuralffia,  and  paralysis  of  the  viscus.  These  are  all  exceedingly 
interesting  affections,  requiring  for  their  successful  and  rational  treatment 
coDsiderable  diagnostic  skill  and  therapeutic  knowledge.  The  author  seems 
to  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  these  diseases^  and  his  views 
concerning  them  will  well  reward  a  careful  study. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  he  describes  the  heterologous  formations  of 
the  bladdery  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  coUoid  and  melanosis,  and  tubercular 
disease.  After  this  follow  chapters  on  polypous,  fungous,  erectile,  and  other 
morbid  growths  of  the  bladder;  on  worms;  serous  cysts  and  hydatids;  foetal 
remains ;  hair,  and  air  in  this  organ.  Another  treats  of  hemorrhage  of  the 
bladder.  The  chapter  on  retention  of  urine  is  very  well  written.  The 
remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  are  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

"  One  would  suppose  that  retention  of  urine  could  seldom,  if  ever,  be  mis- 
taken, when  we  consider  its  mode  of  origin,  progress,  and  symptoms,  which  are 
usually  sufficiently  characteristic.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  very  sin- 
gular as  well  as  very  unfortunate  blunders  have  been  committed,  in  this  respect, 
and  that,  too,  by  men  who,  from  their  skill  and  experience,  ought  to  nave 
known  better.  The  affection  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  is 
ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.'' 

And  in  the  sequel  some  apposite  cases  are  quoted.  Retention  of  urine  has 
been  confounded,  too,  with  a  '^supra-pubic  abscess.''  And,  inasmuch  as 
pregnancy  has  often  been  mistaken  for  ascites,  and  by  very  distiuguished 
physicians,  and  the  error  has  even  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  lead  the 
surgeon  to  tap  the  swollen  part,  we  should  suppose  that  retention  of 
urine  may  be  just  as  well  confounded  with  this  condition  of  the  uterus,  or 
vice  versd.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  diagnosis  are  sufficiently 
detailed  by  Br.  Gross  to  enable  any  one  of  ordinary  discrimination,  and 
particularly  if  he  be  upon  his  guard,  to  avoid  so  egregious  and  discreditable 
an  error.  The  treatment  of  course  consists  in  emptying  the  distended  viscus 
by  the  aid,  if  possible,  of  the  catheter.  The  author  advises,  very  properly, 
that  a  portion  only  of  the  fluid  be  removed  at  once,  if  the  quantity  be  at  all 
considerable,  in  order  that  the  bladder  may  have  time  to  recover  its  tone,  and 
that  the  pressure  to  which  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  have  been  so 
long  subjected  shall  not  be  too  suddenly  removed.  He  enumerates  the  most 
common  causes  upon  which  retention  of  urine  depends,  and  by  the  cure  or 
withdrawal  of  which  a  permanent  recovery  may  be  gained.  The  first  class 
of  causes  affects  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  or  the  head  of  the  penis.  To  the 
first  mentioned  seat  of  the  obstruction  belong  organic  stricture,  a  calculus, 
clotted  blood,  coagulating  lymph,^  inspissated  mucus,  or  an  enlarged  mucous 
follicle,  and,  in  the  female,  the  mal-direction  of  the  urethra ;  moreover,  the 
obstacle  may  be  exterior  to  the  canal,  as  a  simple  or  malignant  tumour,  an 
abscess,  a' collection  of  blood,  a  boil,  or  an  ordinary  swelling  from  contusion, 
any  one  of  which  may  produce  temporary  obliteration  of  the  channel,  by  the 
mere  pressure  which  it  exerts  at  some  point.  To  the  second  appertains  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  prostate,  or  the  presence  of  some  earthy  or  animal  concre- 
tion, or  any  tumour  within  the  pelvis  of  sufficient  size  to  press  upon  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  In  the  last  category  are  included  an  imperforate  prepuce, 
priapism,  &c.  These  and  other  causes  of  retention^  and  the  treatment^  are 
ably  expounded. 
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The  other  two  sections  of  the  same  chapter  are  very  appropriately  taken  up 
with  observations  upon  the  two  expedients  most  commonly  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  with  which  we  have  just  now  been  occu- 
pied ;  these  are  catheterism  and  puncture  of  the  bladder.  The  first  of  these 
occupies  a  brief  space  in  the  author's  volume.  We  cordially  concur  with  him 
in  his  view  of  the  importance  of  this  apparently  simple  operation,  and  the 
very  great  skill  which  is  requisite  to  perform  it  well.  We  should  have  been 
better  pleased  to  be  favoured  with  a  much  more  extended  consideration 
of  the  subject  from  one  whose  ideas  concerning  it  are  so  correct,  so  far 
as  he  has  expressed  them,  and  whose  practical  skill  in  manipulating  with 
the  catheter,  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  so  great.  The  directions  which  he  gives, 
however,  seem  to  us  to  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  a  surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  only  really, 
troublesome  instances  which  occur  to  him ;  the  only  ones  with  reference  to 
which  he  would  think  it  worth  while  to  consult  those  whose  ingenuity  and 
tact  are  siiperior  to  his  own.  We  know  that,  no  matter  how  many  additional 
pages  Professor  Gross  had  devoted  to  this  point,  no  matter  how  lucid  and 
comprehensive  his  lessons,  the  reader  could  not  from  all  have  acquired  the 
delicacy  and  the  dexterity  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose in  employing  the  catheter.  Still  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  him, 
no  doubt,  to  find  in  this  treatise  that  the  whole  ground  had  been  thoroughly 
gone  over. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it  of  its  contents  is 
very  rarely  requisite.     Professor  Gross  says  of  it : — 

''  It  18  only  in  cases  of  excessive  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  attended 
with  great  tenderness  and  swelling  of  surrounding  parts ;  in  laceration  of  the 
urethra,  and  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  scrotum ;  and  in  deep-seated,  impas- 
sable stricture  that  the  operation  should  even  be  seriously  thought  of.  All 
other  forms  of  retention  will,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  yield  to  the  catheter, 
aided  by  time  and  by  soothing  measures.'* 

Dessault  performed  the  operation  but  once  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
chief  surgeonship  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  Mr.  Listen  had  resorted  to  it  only 
once,  so  late  as  1846.     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says : — 

"  Surgeons  who  see  a  great  number  of  cases  of  retention  of  urine  may,  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  be  called  on  to  perform  it  in  a  few  instances.  Those 
who  perform  it  frequently  must  often  perform  it  unnecessarily ;  at  least,  this  is 
what  I  should  say,  judging  from  my  own  experience.'' 

Professor  Gross  has  never  performed  it,  though  he  gives  the  accounts  of 
two  cases,  in  which  he  was  upon  the  point  of  executing  it,  when  the  patient 
in  each  instance  was  relieved  in  an  easier  and  safer  manner— one  spontane- 
ously,  the  other  by  the  catheter.  The  merits  and  the  way  of  accomplishing 
the  three  principal  modes  of  opening  the  bladder,  viz.,  through  the  rectum, 
perineum,  and  the  supra-pubic  region,  are  narrated  in  the  text.  From  a  re- 
view of  M.  Mondi^re*s  table  of  ninety-two  cases  of  puncture  of  the  bladder, 
the  professor  infers  that 

"  The  recto-vesical  operation  is  less  fatal  than  either  of  the  others ;  but  that 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  fistula,  infiltration,  and  abscess.  As  respects 
mortality,  the  perineal  and  supra-pubic  punctures  are  about  on  a  par.    The 

ftroportion  of  ratal  cases  to  the  number  of  recoveries  is  remarkably  small." 
Via.  Am.  Journal  Med.  Set.,  vol.  iii.  49^.) 

The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  chapters  are  devoted  respectively  to  the  subjects 
of  incontinence  of  urinej  hernia  of  the  bladder,  and  urinary  deposits. 
These  are  succinctly,  but  comprehensively^  treated  of. 
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We  have  now  reached  in  our  cursory  review  of  this  interesting  volume,  the 
all-important  topic  of  stone  in  the  bladdery  to  which  the  preceding  chapter  has 
very  advantageously  cleared  the  way.  To  this  suhject,  the  author  has  devoted 
more  than  170  pages.  The  chapter  is  subdivided  into  sections,  each  of 
which  discusses  some  special  point  in  the  pathology  of  calculus:  first,  its 
nature  and  causes ;  second,  its  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  third,  its 
situation;  fourth,  its  occurrence  among  the  inferior  animals;  fifth,  its  symp- 
toms; sixth,  its  physical  signs,  sounding  and  diagnosis;  seventh,  its  patho- 
logical effects;  eighth,  its  treatment,  embracing  a  description  of  all  the  ope- 
rations practiced  for  its  removal  from  the  bladder.  The  entire  subject  has 
evidently  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  the  reader  will  find  here  presented 
to  him  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
thing  is  said  which  can  with  propriety  be  objected  to,  while  the  essay,  for 
such  it  really  is,  abounds  with  important  truths.  We  shall  make  an  extract 
from  the  text,  here  and  there,  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing any  formal  commentary  upon  so  familiar  a  subject. 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  he  says : — 

"Coloured  persons  appear  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  calculous  com- 
plaints. Whether  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  the  negro  resides, 
I  am  not  informed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  circumstance  obtains,  in  an 
.eminent  degree,  in  the  black  population  of  the  southwest.  During  a  resi- 
dence of  ten  years  in  Kentucky,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  soli- 
tary example  of  gravel  or  stone  in  a  coloured  person.  My  impression  is  that 
Dr.  Dudley,  in  his  large  calculous  practice,  has  never  cut  more  than  two  or 
three  individuals  of  this  description.  To  what  this  immunity  is  due,  our 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  The  circumstance  is  so  much  the 
more  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  coloured  people  of  that 
region  are  constantly  exposed  to  hard  labour,  and  that  their  fare  is  often  of 
the  coarsest  character.'' 

This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  the  very  circum- 
stances mentioned,  viz. : — 

"  That  the  coloured  people  are  constantly  exposed  to  hard  labour,  and  that 
their  fare  is  often  of  the  coarsest  character.'' 

Probably  their  fare  is  never  luxurious,  or  but  in  very  exceptional  cases; 
and  this,  together  with  the  constant,  though  by  no  means  exhausting  labour  (for 
we  believe  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  the  slave  very  rarely  works 
BO  hard,  or  accomplishes  so  much  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  the  white 
labourer),  to  which  this  class  of  our  population  is  subjected,  are  precisely  the 
conditions  which  are  the  most  likely  to  protect  one  from  calculous  complaints, 
and  to  counteract  the  calculous  diathesis. 

The  relative  frequency  of  calculus  in  children  and  adults  seems  to  be  a 
subject  of  doubt. 

"Of  5,376  cases  mentioned  by  Civiale,  in  his  treatise  on  calculous  affections, 
2,416  were  children,  2,167  adults,  and  793  old  persons."  But  among  1,151  chil- 
dren admitted  into  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London,  during  27  years,  only 
three  Qa.aeB  of  stone  occurred;  in  the  Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea,  in  6,000 
inmates  not  one  case;  in  the  H6pital  des  Enfans,  Paris,  where 3,000  children 
are  annually  received,  during  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  1842,  the  average 
number  of  cases  has  been  under  four  ;  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Workhouse,  where 
there  have  been  on  an  average  during  many  years  between  400  and  500  chil- 
dren, there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  stone  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  returns  from  different  countries  show  a  great  dinerence  in  this  respect. — 
(Brit,  and  For,  Med,  Bev.,  vol.  xiv.  p,  165.) 
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Of    356  operations  reported  by  Dupnjrtren,  only      97  occurred  in  children  under  15. 
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The  following  observations  are  very  appropriate : — 

"How  far  the  constant  use  of  hot  bread,  biscuit,  and  pastry,  which  are  con- 
sumed in  such  enormous  quantities  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  South- 
western States,  conduces  to  bring  about  calculous  disorders,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  That  the  daily  employment  of  these  articles  is  prejudicial,  no  one 
can  doubt.  Their  influence  in  producing  dyspepsia,  so  common  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  is  familiar  to  every  observer,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  discus- 
sed in  this  place.  Hot  bread  in  its  various  forms,  frequently  onljr  half  baked, 
and  generally  but  half  masticated  before  it  is  swallowed,  is  sufficient,  if  used 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  wear  out  the  strongest  stomach,  and  to  break  down 
the  most  vigorous  frame.  What  the  effects  of  such  a  state  of  the  system  must 
be  upon  the  urinary  secretion,  every  pathologist  knows.  A  weakened  diges- 
tion, with  a  sour  and  flatulent  state  of  the  stomach,  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  an  irritable  condition  of  the  brain,  cannot  by  any  possibility  produce  a 
healthy  blood,  any  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood  can  produce  a  healthy 
urine." 

This  is  all  true,  as  every  one  will  admit;  and  one  might  write  a  very 
amusing,  or  a  very  serious,  commentary  upon  it,  as  the  spirit  prompted  at  the 
moment.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  these  vicious  practices  have  in  this 
Country  seized  upon  all  classes  and  all  ages.  People  seem  determined  to 
continue  in  error,  in  some  one  of  these  respects  at  least.  Where  "  the  raw 
material"  is  of  the  best  description^  it  is  almost  always  spoiled  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  consumption ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  sure  to  be,  as 
Professor  Gross  says,  "but  half  masticated  before  it  is  swallowed."  The  last 
habit  is  forced  upon  the  young  by  domestic  regulation,  and  when  these  grow 
up  to  manhood,  it  is  still  retained  from  the  fancied  pressure  of  business,  or 
from  the  more  inane  force  of  custom.  We  have  repeatedly  been  called  upon 
to  administer  an  emetic  to  children  in  one  of  our  largest  and  best  regu- 
lated public  institutions,  where  dinner  must  be  despatched  in  a  given  limited 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  stomachs  from  the  larfje  masses  of  un- 
chewed  meat  and  potatoes,  which  had  produced  convulsions.  And  every  one 
whose  views  of  social  enjoyment  and  the  process  of  nutrition  are  at  all  what 
they  should  be,  must  often  have  seen  with  amaze  and  regret  how  rapidly 
dinner  disappears  from  the  tables  of  private  families  and  of  our  best  city 
hotels;  where  gentlemen  and  ladies  devour  their  food  as  greedily  and  impetu- 
ously as  famished  beasts  their  prey,  their  faces  wearing  the  same  expression 
of  anxiety  and  thought  as  when  they  are  considering  some  weighty  matter 
of  business,  or  some  important  domestic  responsibility^  entirely  forgetful  or 
ignorant  tfaiat^  for  sanitary  as  well  as  social  benefits— 
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The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  calculi;  and  the  yarioua  circum- 
stances attending  and  modifying  their  situation  in  the  bladder,  are  narrated 
at  considerable  length;  and  many  interesting  notices  are  introduced  of  their 
existence  in  the  bladders  of  inferior  animals,  of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles. 
We  need  make  no  comment  upon  these  sections  of  the  volume,  nor  upon  the 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  of  stone.  We  must  call  especial  attention, 
however,  to  the  author's  remarks  upon  the  physical  diagnosis  of  this  affection, 
as  we  think  them  very  excellent.  He  directs  how  and  with  what  kind  of  an 
instrument  the  ^^ Bounding'  of  the  bladder  should  be  performed;  enumerates 
the  dangers  attending  or  resulting  from  this  operation,  if  badly  done,  or  ex- 
ecuted under  unfavourable  circumstances ;  describes  the  phenomena  elicited 
by  the  instrument,  and  their  variations  under  different  conditions ;  he  also 
details  the  many  sources  of  error  in  sounding,  and  explains  how  these  errors 
may  be  occasioned ;.  and  finally  shows  how  a  calculus  may  really  be  present 
in  the  bladder,  and  yet  give  rise  neither  to  characteristic  physical  phenomena 
upon  sounding,  nor  to  rational  symptoms. 

The  pathological  effects,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  conceive,  the 
anatomical  lesions,  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  stone,  are  next  pointed 
out,  and  then  follows  the  section  upon  the  treatment. 

This  subject  naturally  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  author's  attention.  He 
has  spared  no  effort  to  make  this  portion  of  his  treatise  complete,  and  it 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his 
labour.  We  are  presented  with  an  ample  account  of  the  regimen  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  of  the  medications  which  have  been  found  most  serviceable ;  of  the 
Elan  of  dissolving  the  calculus  by  means  of  injections  into  the  bladder,  and 
y  the  agency  of  electricity ;  of  the  method  of  removal  of  entire  calculi 
through  the  urethra;  of  lithotripsy,  the  modes  by,  which  this  proceeding  is 
accomplished,  the  conditions  favourable  to  it,  and  those  which  preclude  it,  the 
dangers  attending  it,  and  the  accidents  produced  by  it.  We  will  stop  for  a 
moment  in  our  enumeration  of  the  prominent  topics  discussed,  to  quote  a  few 
lines.     Professor  Gross  says,  at  page  418 : — 

"  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  administering  chloroform  in  this  operation,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  children.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  ought  generally  to  be 
avoided.  For,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  operation  is  usually  unat- 
tended with  much  pain,  it  is  a  matter,  I  conceive,  of  no  little  importance  that 
the  patient's  mind  should  be  perfectly  clear,  in  order  that  he  may  promptly  in- 
form the  surgeon  of  his  suffering,  should  any  arise,  whether  from  too  rough  a 
manipulation,  too  great  a  size  of  the  stone,  or  the  seizure  and  inclusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Such  contingencies  may,  it  is  true,  be  re- 
mote ;  but  it  is  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  them,  and  to  guard  against  their 
occurrence.  In  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory intimation  of  their  real  feelings,  anaesthesia  is  of  great  advantage.  They 
are  saved  from  suffering,  and  being  rendered  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable,  the 
surgeon  may  deliberately  proceed  with  his  manipulations,  sat^fying  himself  by 
a  thorough  examination  of  every  part  of  the  bladder.'' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  on  this  question 
in  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Skey's  Operative  Surgery,  in  the  preceding  number  of 
this  Journal,  are  so  authoritatively  confirmed.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit, 
however,  that  even  in  the  case  of  children,  who  are  about  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration, anaesthesia  is  expedient ;  for  we  conceive  that  it  is  just  as  important 
to  avoid  injuring  a  child's  bladder  as  an  adult's,  and  therefore  equally  un- 
wise for  the  surgeon  to  deprive  himself  of  the  warning  which  the  child's  sen- 
sitiveness to  injury  may  furnish  him;  but  in  the  preparatory  sounding  of 
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either  adults  or  ohildren,  if  the  openiion  be  painfal,  or  excite  much  alarm  or 
agitation,  we  see  no  objection  to  resorting  to  this  calmative  agent,  but  would 
rather  recommend  it. 

The  operations  of  lithotomy  are  next  described,  and  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  this  p-ocedure  are  exhibited,  as  in  the  case  of  lithotripsy,  viz.,  the 
instruments  which  are  most  serviceable,  the  mode  of  operating,  the  incision 
of  the  prostate,  the  accidents  which  are  liable  to  complicate  the  operation^ 
and  the  means  of  counteracting  or  preventing  them.  The  author  prefers  the 
lateral  operation,  and  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  his  own  ex- 
periences with  it,  twenty-four  in  all,  which  were  all  successful.  He  generally 
employs  the  scalpel,  rather  than  the  gorget;  though  sometimes  he  uses  an 
instrument  resembling  the  beaked-knife  of  Sir  William  Blizard.  The  merits 
of  the  three  instruments  are  the  subject  of  a  few  comments.  But  while  the 
author  prefers  the  lateral  operation,  he  canvasses  very  fairly  the  claims  of  the 
other  methods  of  cutting  into  the  bladder — the  bilateral  of  Le  Dran,  the 
quadrilateral  of  Yidal  de  Cassis,  the  recto-vesical  of  Sanson,  and  the  supra-, 
pubic  or  the  high  operation.  The  operation  of  litheetasi/  is  likewise  ad- 
verted to— viz.,  making  an  opening  into  the  urethra  through  the  perineum, 
smaller  than  in  ordinary  lithotomy,  and  slowly  dilating  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der until  the  aperture  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  th$ 
foreign  body.  We  have  also  an  account  of  the  operation  ^^en  deux  temps,' 
as  it  is  called,  one  portion  of  the  procedure  having  been  accomplished,  but 
the  whole  not  executed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  patient  having 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  first  stage,  or  some  obstacle  which  existed  to 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking  having  been  removed.  The  subject  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  is  concluded  by  some  observations  concerning  the  com- 
plaint in  the  female  and  the  methods  of  relieving  her.  In  fine,  we  do  heartily 
assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  this  whole  matter  most  admirably 
treated  of  by  Dr.  Gross. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  completed  by  some  sensible  comments  upon 
foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder. 

The  second  part  is  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  prostate  gland.  We  pass  over  the  chapter  upon  wounds  of  this  body,  and 
that  referring  to  inflammation  of  the  same,  together  with  certain  conditions 
of  this  organ,  which  usually  originate  in  prostatitis — abscess  and  ulceration. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  is  considered  in  the  third  chapter.  The 
author  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Home  and  others,  that  the  left  lobe  of 
the  gland  is  more  frequently  involved  than  the  right : — 

"  The  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  results  of  dissection,  and  no  reason, 
anatomical,  physiological,  or  pathological,  can  be  assigned  for  the  occurrence, 
supposing  it  to  exist." 

This  is  probably  the  truth.     Rokitansky  says : — 

"  The  lateral  lobes  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  enlargement,  which  affects  both 
uniformly,  or  predominates  on  one  side." 

The  details  of  the  modifications  in  form,  dimensions,  and  internal  structure 
which  this  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  process  impresses  upon  the  gland  are 
ample,  and  are  well  illustrated  by  many  original  drawings  from  nature.  Two 
varieties  are  described :  one  in  which  the  body  is  rendered  preternaturally 
hard,  so  that  the  tissue  tears  with  difficulty,  and  opposes  considerable  resists 
ance  to  the  scalpel;  the  other,  more  soft  and  vascular,  and  usually  larger.  In 
both,  when  the  gland  is  cut  or  torn,  numerous  granulations  are  seen  scattered 
over  the  surface,  more  abundant  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  variety,  and  con- 
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taiaing  a  milky  fluid  also  more  eopions  in  the  fonner  tban  in  the  latter.  The 
intimate  nature  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  Kokitansky's  account  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He 
says: — 

''  The  substance  of  the  gland  in  these  cases  appears  normal,  occasionally  a 
little  softened,  of  a  spongy  elastic  consistency,  and  succulent,  i.  e,,  its  ducts 
contain  much  secretion  ;  m  other  cases  it  appears  tough  and  coriaceous,  with- 
out visible  alteration  of  structure.  The  formation  of  fibrous  tumours  is  often 
complicated  with  this  benignant  variety  of  enlargement." — Path.  AnaL  vol.  ii. 
p.  257,  Syd.  ed. 

C.  Hanfield  Jones,  in  a  paper  on  the  prostate  gland,  published  in  the 
London  Medicul  Gazette,  vol.  v.  p.  328,  describes  the  terminal  follicles  of 
this  body  as  being 

"  Each,  for  the  most  part,  invested  and  separated  from  the  adjacent  ones  by 
a  quantity  of  connecting  tissue  disposed  in  fasciculi,  which  are  closely  woven 
together,  and  include  spaces  which  are  occupied  by  the  glandular  structure ;  it 
consists  principally  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  but  also  contains  numerous 
bands  resembling  closely  those  of  organic  muscle.'' 

And  he  thinks  that  in  senile  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  this  fibrous  tissue 
becomes  especially  increased,  thereby  producing  the  granulated  appearance 
seen  on  cutting  into  the  ^and,  and  die  knobbed  condition  of  the  surface 
which  sometimes  exists.  Professor  Gross  adopts  this  opinion.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  real  development  of  true  glan- 
dular structure,  lobes,  lobules,  and  acini,  as  well  as  of  parenchymatous  tissue; 
but  we  should  presume,  without  having  any  positive  data  to  predicate  the 
opinion  upon,  that  such  a  development  is  more  frequent  in  that  variety  of 
prostatic  hypertrophy  which  occurs  before  old  age,  from  irritation  and  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  organ,  and  not  in  advanced  life,  when  the  growth 
of  the  higher  grades  of  tissue  is  much  less  active,  and  when  those  of  inferior 
anatomical  and  physiological  importance  predominate.  This  view  is  rendered 
more  probable,  too,  by  the  difference  in  colour  of  the  gland  in  senile  hypertro- 
phy, as  compared  with  that  which  is  observed  earlier  in  life ;  in  the  former 
it  is  of  a  grayish  or  drab  tint,  in  the  latter  the  red  predominates,  showing  a 
greater  degree  of  vascularity  in  the  last. 

The  author's  remarks  concerning  the  causes  of  this  afiection,  the  periods 
of  life  in  which  it  is  met  with,  its  progress  and  symptoms,  are  valuable,  and, 
we  believe,  very  correct,  though  different  in  many  respects  from  the  currently 
received  views.  And  his  observations  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and 
the  morbid  connections  which  it  establishes  with  other  organs,  are  equally 
commendable.  He  pretends  to  no  peculiar  success  in  the  treatment  of  this 
troublesome,  and  painful  malady — of  the  senile  variety,  at  least — but  makes 
the  reader  aware  of  all  that  can  be  done,  and  how  to  accomplish  it. 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  part  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with  sufficiently 
extended  notices  of  the  less  common  affections  of  the  prostate. 

The  third  and  last  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  urethra.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  whole  of  this  chapter.  For,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  book, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  he  has  not  slurred  over  any  important  topic, 
but  has  given  a  fair  consideration  to  all.  We  shall,  therefore,  examine  only 
a  very  few  of  the  chapters  which  remain.  We  may  remark  that  we  do  not  see 
why  he  should  have  omitted  all  consideration  of  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 
This  is  a  disease  which  would  be  benefited  by  particular  study,  for  certainly 
there  is  none  in  the  whole  category  of  acute  inflammations  which  is  more  trou- 
^^^esome  and  perplexing  in  its  treatment. 
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The  investigation  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  strichtre  oftlie  urethra 
is  the  ohject  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  part  of  Professor  Gross's  valuable 
work.  He  divides  strictures  into  the  spasmodic  and  the  organic  ;  but  limits 
his  observations  to  the  latter.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  spasmodic 
stricture  should  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  treatise  as  this,  rather  than 
neuralgia  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  bladder,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  has 
been  allotted.  It  is  surely  a  very  distressing  and  troublesome  affection,  one 
which  requires  proper  treatment,  and  which  is  very  much  benefited  by  wise 
measures,  as  well  with  reference  to  its  permanent  prevention  as  for  its  present 
relief.  And  we  think  its  due  consideration  is  of  the  greater  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  scarcely  fail,  if  its  visitations  are  frequent  and  protracted^ 
to  induce  a  permanent  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  by 
the  considerable  nervous  and  vascular  excitement  which  these  paroxysms 
occasion.  Moreover,  the  analogy  between  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra  and  other  mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  accurate  observation  of  the 
affection  in  question,  render  it  almost  certain  that  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
spasmodic  stricture  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  evanescent  vascularity  of 
the  tissue,  which  may  become,  by  a  very  easy  transition,  a  permanent  con- 
dition. 

Organic  stricture  may,  according  to  the  text,  be  either  simple  or  compli- 
cated, common  or  traumatic,  partial  or  complete,  soft  or  caUous,  dilatable  or 
undilatable,  permeable  or  impermeable,  recent  or  old.  As  to  its  seat,  the 
author  admits  that  '^  no  part  of  the  urethra,  except,  perhaps,  the  prostatic,  is 
entirely  exempt  from  organic  stricture.''  But  this  exception  is  not  a  posi- 
tive one,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
canal  is  very  rarely  affected.  Ricord,  however,  has  seen  this  portion  of  the 
urethra  narrowed,  independently  of  the  prostate,  and  a  similar  case  is  cited 
by  Mr.  Crosse,  of  England,  p.  616.  The  most  common  point  of  coarctation 
is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities,  as  Dr.  Gross  remarks.  He  says 
from  his  own  experience,  he  infers  that 

'*  The  affection  is  most  common,  first,  in  that  portion  of  the  canal  which  is 
comprised  between  the  scrotum  and  the  head  or  the  penis ;  secondly,  at  the 
membranous  part  of  the  tube,  or  at  the  junction  of  this  with  the  bulbous  part ; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  anterior  extremity,  within  a  few  lines  of  the  meatus.  I  have 
never  seen  a  stricture  at  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal,  and  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  exceedingly  rare  here,  if  indeed  it  ever  exists" — ^p.  616. 

With  reference  to  the  number j  form^  consistence,  colour,  and  symptoms  of 
organic  strictures,  we  see  nothing  in  the  text  which  need  detain  us. 

In  conducting  the  physical  exphration  of  the  urethra,  to  establish  a  correct 
diagnosis,  the  author  prefers  the  use  of  a  common  silver  catheter,  of  moderate 
size  and  a  little  conical  at  the  extremity,  and  where  greater  accuracy  is 
requisite  a  wax  bougie;  he  also  is  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  the  gutta 
percha  bougie,  suggested  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  which  should  be  intro- 
duced sufficiently  warm  to  receive  and  retain  the  impression  of  the  stricture 
into  which  it  is  passed.  He  does  not  attach  much  value  to  examinations 
made  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  obstruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  instrument  employed  for 
the  exploration,  the  necessary  caution  is  strongly  inculcated. 

*'  All  examinations  of  this  kind  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness and  deliberation.  All  rough  and  hasty  proceedings  are  calculated  to  do 
harm,  by  exciting  spasm  and  irritation,  and  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided.  By  slow  and  cautious  manipulations,  the  point  of  an  instrument  may 
often  be  insmuated  into  the  tightest  stricture,  or  into  one  so  tender  and  irritable 
as  to  resent  every  attempt  of  an  opposite  description" — p.  625. 
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The  effects  of  continued  Btrieture  of  the  nretfara  upon  tfaiis  canal  itself  and 
other  organs,  adjoining  or  remote,  are  described  in  several  pages.  The  only 
objection  which  we  find  against  this  portion  of  the  author's  narrative,  and 
we  venture  to  urge  the  same  criticism  against  his  exposition  of  the  symp^ 
toms  of  stricture,  b  that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  force  of  expression.  We 
believe  that  his  statements  are  strictly  correct,  and  that  he  exhibits  a  very 
full  view  of  the  subject^  but  we  think  that  the  truth  will  bear  a  much 
warmer  (anting.  The  colours  are  all  here,  but  they  are  not  so  artistically 
arranged  and  combined  as  they  might  have  been.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  between  our  author's  picture  and  that  which  Brodie 
has  drawn  of  the  same  disease,  as  between  a  thunder  storm  as  ordinarily 
depicted,  and  one  which  roars  and  flashes  from  the  canvass  of  Turner  or 
Vernet. 

The  causes  of  stricture  are  stated  to  be  either  traumatic  or  inflammatory, 
most  frequently  the  latter ;  and  among  these,  gonorrhoea  is  alluded  to.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  the  injections  which  are  made  use  of  in  the 
tireatment  of  this  variety  of  inflammation  should  be  held  answerable,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  the  production  of  the  coarctation ;  he  very  properly,  we 
think,  ascribes  this  condition  to  the  disease^  and  not  to  the  means  used  for  its 
core. 

In  his  account  of  the  treaJtmerU  of  this  affection,  Professor  Gross  describes^ 
as  the  most  important  methods,  those  by  dilatation,  compression,  cauteriza* 
tion,  incision,  and  external  division ;  and  exhibits  what  he  considers  are  the 
conditions  of  the  stricture  to  which  each  plan  is  most  applicable.  He  lays 
down  certain  preparatory  measures  as  necessary  to  be  enforced  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  direct  mechanical  interference.    He  says,  very  justly^ 

"  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  preliminary  treatment ;  indeed, 
I  should  consider  it  highly  culpable  to  reject  it  under  any  circumstances. 
When  the  way  has  been  thus  paved,  the  particular  kind  of  treatment  is  to  be 
determined  by  careful  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  obstruction.  There 
are  few  points  in  surgery  which  require  more  judgment  and  experience  than 
this"— p.  633. 

After  alluding  to,  and  rejecting  as  improper  and  insufficient,  that  plan 
which  proposes  to  cure  stricture  by  "  constitutional  means,  especially  rigid 
abstinence  carried  almost  to  starvation,  and  the  daily  use  of  nauseating  doses 
of  tartarized  antimony,  or  the  frequent  exhibition  of  emetics,  conjoined  with 
Mst  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  bodily  ex- 
citement,'' he  discusses  the  method  of  dilatation.  This  plan,  he  admits,  '<  is 
more  frequently  applicable  than  any  other  tliat  has  yet  been  devised.''  He 
describes  the  instruments  various  in  material,  dimensions,  and  shape,  which 
are,  or  have  been,  employed,  and  expresses  his  own  preference  as  follows : — 

"  My  conviction,  founded  upon  ample  experience,  is  that  the  very  best  instru- 
ment for  dilating  a  stricture  is  the  common  silver  catheter,  with  a  slightly  coni- 
cal point.  I  have  employed  this  instrument  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  abandon  it.'' 

Its  recommendations  are  stated  to  be  its  lightness,  firmness,  durability,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  requisite  not  only  to  pass  through  the  stricture,  but  also 
to  leave  a  hollow  instrument  in  the  bladder.  Whether  or  not  all  these  argu- 
ments are  really  valid  can  only  be  ascertained  satisfactorily  by  personal  trial. 
We  have  been  inclined  to  think,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  have 
tried  the  silver  catheter,  that  it  is  too  light,  and  not  sufficiently  firm  for  the 
purpose ;  but  far  superior,  in  most  cases,  to  the  gum,  linen,  ivory,  or  whale- 
bone bougies  'y  the  &:st  two  are  too  yielding,  and  the  last  too  orittle  to  be 
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relied  upon.  We  would  not,  however,  advance  our  own  opinion  on  tiiis 
point  as  in  opposition  to  the  author's,  whose  experience  with  the  catheter  had 
been  infinitely  greater  than  our  ovm.  Gur  preference  is  for  the  solid  steel 
or  silver  instrument,  and  we  think  that  the  point  should  be  rounded  rather  than 
conical.  There  are  two  methods,  Professor  Gross  mentions,  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  dilatation  may  be  accomplished :  one  by  a  rapid  procedure,  ^^  a  small 
or  middle-sized''  instrument  being  made  to  traverse  the  stricture,  as  gently  and 
tenderly  as  may  be,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  or  withdrawn  through  the  stricture  and  immediately  fol" 
lowed  by  one  or  more  of  gradually  increasing  size ;  the  other  by  a  more  slow 
and  patient  process,  in  which  an  instrument  is  first  introduced  which  will 
readily  pass  the  obstruction,  and  after  two  or  three  days  another  of  larger 
diameter,  and  so  on  at  intervals,  until  a  large  instrument  can  be  easily  passed, 
when  it  may  be  used  every  day,  at  first,  and  gradually  less  and  less  often* 
By  this  proceeding  also  the  catheter  may  occasionally  be  left  in  the  bladder. 
The  first  plan  is  more  rapid  in  its  effects,  and  is  the  one  which  the  authoir 
adopts ;  it  is  liable,  however,  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
prostate  gland,  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  although  he  has  never  known  it  to 
assume  a  serious  character.  The  second  method  is  more  slow,  but  generally 
succeeds  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  less  painful,  and  not  liable 
to  produce  any  injury.     Dr.  Gross  says,  p.  639 — 

"  The  process  of  dilatation,  or,  as  it  might  with  great  propriety  be  termed, 
the  treatment  by  compression,  is  mainly  applicable  to  soft  and  recent  stricture. 
To  those  of  an  opposite  character  it  is  utterly  unsuited,  and  should  always  give 
place  to  incision,  either  from  within  or  without.  I  have  no  patience  with  dila- 
tation for  the  removal  of  a  hard,  tough,  narrow,  and  almost  impermeable  ob- 
struction ;  such  a  case  cannot  be  managed  successfully  by  such  a  procedure  ; 
the  most  prolonged  use  of  the  instrument  can  do  no  good,  and  is  only  calculated 
to  deceive  the  patient  and  bring  surgery  into  discredit." 

And  in  speaking  of  compression  as  applied  to  the  anterior  face  of  the 
stricture,  he  expresses  strongly  his  want  of  confidence  in  it,  entertaining, 
indeed,  '^  a  feeling  against  it  almost  amounting  to  aversion."  Now  we  think 
that,  in  view  of  the  success  which  Brodie  and  other  distinguished  surgeons 
have  met  with  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  by  dilatation,  and  in  view 
also  of  the  acknowledged  dangers  and  unfortunate  results  which  have  attended 
the  employment  of  the  other  chief  curative  means,  cauterization  and  incision, 
this  decided  declaration  of  our  author  is  rather  hasty  and  exclusive ;  and  it  is 
calculated  to  do  harm  by  inducing  those  who  have  not  his  own  skill  in  the 
use  of  instruments  more  dangerous  than  the  dilator,  to  give  up  a  safe,  and,  if 
patiently  pursued,  successful  practice,  for  one  which  in  their  hands  will  pro- 
bably do  much  more  harm  than  good.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  author's  disinclina- 
tion to,  and  comparative  want  of  trust  in,  this  plan  of  treatment,  which  has 
made  him  somewhat  less  careful  and  minute  in  his  directions  for  conducting 
it.  He  lays  small  stress  upon  the  dangers  attending  the  employment  of 
dilating  instruments,  such  as  the  formation  of  false  passages,  injuries  to  the 
urethra  or  the  prostate  gland,  and  on  the  way  of  avoiding  these  accidents; 
nor  does  he  allude  to  the  importance  and  decided  advantages  of  administering 
^pium  or  chloroform,  particularly  the  former,  just  before,  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent to,  the  use  of  the  dilator.  And  he  might,  we  think,  with  perfect 
propriety  have  included  in  his  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  this  plan  of 
treatment  is  appropriate,  others  besides  such  as  are  "  soft  and  recent." 

The  following  observations  on  the  treatment  by  cauterization  are  extremely 
judicious : — 
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**  Oanterizaiion,  properly  ased,  is  a  valuable  curative  agent ;  but  if  indiscri- 
minately employed  it  is  capable  of  doing  serious,  if  not  irreparable,  mischief. 
The  circumstances  to  which  it  seems  to  be  more  particularly  adapted  and  to 
which,  in  mj  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  restricted,  are  those  in  which  the  stricture, 
without  being  very  tight  or  extensive,  is  of  a  firm,  gristly,  and  resilient  cha- 
racter, and  in  which  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  I  never  resort  to  it  where  the  obstruction  is 
either  very  slight  or  very  great ;  for  in  the  former  case  I  have  rarely  failed  to 
effect  a  cure  by  dilatation,  and  in  the  latter  I  have  almost  always  been  obli^d 
to  have  recourse  to  division.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  cauterization 
should  seldom  be  relied  upon  alone,  but  that  its  action  should  always  be  aided 
by  the  bougie  or  catheter,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  greatly  expedites  the 
cure,  and  affords  an  additional  guarantee  against  relapse,  which  is  so  apt  to 
occur  when  this  precaution  is  omitted" — p.  641. 

His  directions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  caustics,  both  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  the  potassa,  the  latter  of  which  he  has  often  employed  with  the  most 
happy  effects  when  the  lunar  caustic  had  failed,  are  worthy  of  all  reliance. 
But,  we  would  ask,  would  it  not  have  been  well,  while  setting  forth  the  appli- 
cability and  the  merits  of  the  caustic,  to  likewise  point  out  its  dangers  and 
the  objections  to  its  employment?  for  that  there  are  strong  contra-indications 
to  its  use  cannot  be  denied. 

**  When  a  stricture  is  very  old,  firm,  and  unyielding,  or  almost  cartilaginous 
in  its  consistence,  no  mode  of  dilatation,  however  judiciously  and  perseveringly 
employed,  can  succeed,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  cauterization,  and 
in  such  a  ca^e  I  never  hesitate  to  resort  at  once  to  incision^  satisfied  that  nothing 
else  will  answer.  I  have  repeatedly  had  under  my  charge  patients  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  treatment  by  dilatation  for  months  and  months,  without  the 
slightest  benefit,  and  who  were  almost  instantly  relieved  by  the  operation  under 
consideration.  This  fact  has  been  witnessed  again  and  again  by  my  private 
pupils,  and  by  the  public  classes  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  nesitation  or  doubt  concerning  this  operation  ?  Where  are 
its  dangers,  or  the  difficulties  of  its  execution  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any," 
&c.— p.  646. 

We  need  not,  surely,  say  that  the  last  three  sentences  of  this  quotation 
prove  that  the  author  is  so  wedded  to  this  method  that  he  has  become 
blinded  to  its  dangers,  or  that  he  has  closed  his  eyes  to  the  facts  which  have 
been  repeatedly  cited  to  caution  the  profession  against  its  employment.  The 
instruments  which  he  advises  for  the  performance  of  this  operation  are  sub- 
stantially like  those  of  Stafford.  But,  although  we  cannot  speak  so  approv- 
ingly of  the  treatment  by  incision,  if  such  a  proceeding  should  become  neces- 
sary, we  should  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  author's  directions. 

A  modification  of  this  operation  is  that  by  scarification, 

"The  process  is  best  adapted  to  the  milder  varieties  of  firm,  gristly  contrac- 
tions, seated  in  the  spongy  portion  of  the  canal" — p.  649. 

The  last  mode  of  treatment  which  Professor  Gross  expounds  is  that  by 
external  division.     The  operation  which  he  describes  is  spoken  of  as  being 

"  By  no  means  free  from  danger,  and  requires  the  most  consummate  skill  for 
its  successful  execution.  None  but  a  madman  or  a  fool  would  attempt  it, 
unless  he  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  use  of  instruments.  Of  all  the  operations  of  sur- 
gery, this  is  the  least  to  be  coveted" — ^p.  650.  "  The  method  described  is  men- 
tioned in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  us  to  infer  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  which 
*  has  recently  met  with  a  strenuous  advocate  in  Mr.  Syme,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  tJniversity  of  Edinburgh.'  *' 

But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  operatiooB.    In  that 
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described  in  the  test,  p.  651,  the  posidon  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  in 
lithotomy. 

"  A  staff  or  grooved  director,  either  straight  or  slightly  curved,  is  conveyed  to 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  and  confided  to  an  assistant,  who  also  holds  up  the 
scrotum.  The  surgeon,  sitting  on  a  low  chair,  or  resting  upon  one  knee,  takes 
a  narrow-bladed  scalpel,  and  makes  an  incision  into  the  rapn6  of  the  perineum,  • 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  taking  care,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rectum,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  extend  it  too  high  up  towards 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  knife  is  plunged  in,  at  the  first  stroke,  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  and  is  then  used  to  divide,  by  successive  touches,  the  parts  over- 
lying the  stricture.  Feeling  now  for  the  end  of  the  staff,  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  inserted  into  the  contracted  part,  which  is  next  freely  divided  from 
before  backwards.  A  catheter  is  now  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
case  is  treated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  one  of  lithotomy.'' 

The  italics  in  the  above  are  of  our  own  making.     In  Mr.  Syme's  operation, 

"  A  grooved  director,  slightly  curved,  and  small  enough  to  pass  readily 
through  the  stricture,  is  introduced,  and  confided  to  one  of  the  assistants.  The 
surgeon,  sitting  or  kneeling  on  one  kriee,  now  makes  an  incision  in  the  middle 
of  the  perineum,  or  penis,  wherever  the  stricture  is  situated.  It  should  be 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  extend  through  the  integu- 
ments and  subjacent  textures  exterior  to  the  urethra.  The  operator,  then 
taking  the  handle  of  the  director  in  his  left,  and  the  knife,  which  should  be  a 
small  straight  bistoury,  in  his  right  hand,  feels,  with  his  forefinger  guarding 
the  blade,  ror  the  director,  and  pushes  the  point  into  the  groove  behind,  or  on 
the  bladder-side  of  the  stricture — :runs  the  knife  forwards,  so  as  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  thickened  texture  at  the  contratJted  part  of  the  canal — and  with- 
draws the  director.  Finally,  a  No.  7  or  8  silver  catheter  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  and  retfdned  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  tapes,  with  a  plug  to  pre- 
vent trouble  from  the  discharge  of  urine."  ( On  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  and 
Fistula  in  Perineo,  by  James  Syme,  1849.) 

The  peculiarity  of  this  procedure  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  a  grooved 
director  previously  introduced  through  the  stricture,  whereas  in  Dr.  Gross's 
account  "  the  director  or  staff"  is  merely  inserted  along  the  urethra  as  far  as 
the  commencement  of  the  obstruction.  But  this  element  in  the  operation  is  of 
great  importance  in  giving  more  certainty  to  the  course  of  the  incision,  and 
we  think  that  it  renders  Mr.  Syme's  proceeding  much  the  more  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Professor  Gross  next  directs  his  attention  to  polypoid  and  vascular  tumours 
of  the  urethra,  neuralgia,  hemorrhage  of,  and  foreign  bodies  in,  this  passage. 
We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  in  our  notice  of  this^work  that  we 
shall  not  comment  Upon  th^se  chapters.  > 

Chapters  9  and  10  present  respectively  a  very  good  exposition  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  urinary  abscess,  or,  as  Professor  Gross  prefers,  and 
for  very  sufficient  reasons,  to  terni  it,  "  urethral,^  or  "  mh-urethraV  abscess, 
and  fistula  of  the  urethra.  The  author  differs  from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
in  not  limiting  the  starting-point  of  these  affections  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  canal,  but  admits  that  they  may  also  originate  in  causes  acting  from 
without  and  involving  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  subsequently. 

The  only  remaining  topics  treated  of  by  Professor  Gross  sote  false  passages 
from  the  ui*ethra,  lesions  of  the  gallinaginous  crest,  and  inflammation  and 
abscess  of  Covype^s  glands. 

We  have  long  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  but  the  .charac- 
ter and  bulk  of  the  volume  must  be  our  apology.     It  has  afforded  us  much 
pleasure  and  instruction,  and  we  shall  always  refer  to  it  for  advice  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  doubt.     We  sincerely  congratulate  its  author  upon  his  happy 
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execution  of  so  laborious  and  responsible  an  undertaking';  and  we  hope,  for 
our  own  benefit,  for  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge  in  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  for  his  peculiar  fame,  that  he  will  devote  his  time  and  talents 
to  other  subjects  of  equal  importance  to  those  which  he  has  elucidated. 

We  shall  be  expected  to  speak  of  the  literary  and  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book.  The  style  is  plain,  rather  severe )  it  is  not  free  from  inelegancies 
and  inaccuracies^  but  we  attribute  them  to  the  author's  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  revising  the  publication.  The  plates  are  admirably  done,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  volume  is  very  commendable. 

F.  W.  S. 


Art.  XI. — Letters  to  a  Candid  Inquirer  on  Animal  Magnetism,  By  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  M.D.,  F.  R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  tjniver- 
sity  of  Edinburgh.     Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1851. 

Dr.  Gregory  is  a  most  thorough  believer  in  Animal  Magnetism.  He 
believes  everything  that  ever  was  asserted  of  it,  and  is  evidently  prepared  to 
believe  everything  that  ever  will  be  asserted  of  it.  His  is  no  partial  posses- 
sion. Animal  magnetism  has  as  complete  control  over  him  as  he  would  ever 
wish  to  have  over  one  of  his  subjects  through  the  "  odylio  influence"  that 
streams  from  his  fingers,  or  his  eyes,  or  from  his  intense  will.  His  belief  is 
not  only  a  monstrosity,  but  an  enormous  one.  Its  big  open  mouth  swallows 
everything.  It  would  be  a  small  thing  to  say  of  it  that  it  '^  swallows  a 
camel." 

We  have  no  idea  of  writing  a  formal  staid  criticism  upon  his  book.  Such 
a  mass  of  folly,  though  it  wear  a  scientific  guise,  and  come  from  a  professor  in 
the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  lauded  in  certain  literary 
and  scientific  quarters^  deserves  no  such  notice.  We  will  glance,  however,  at 
some  of  the  notions,  or  rather  dreams,  of  the  professor,  as  illustrative  of  the 
immense  capabilities  of  human  belie/. 

Dr.  Gregory  not  only  believes  in  all  the  different  ways  in  which  the  mag- 
netic influence  is  exerted — by  passes  with  the  hand,  by  breathings,  by  the 
fixed  look,  and  by  the  silent  but  fixed  will;  but  he  also  believes  that  the  sub- 
ject needs  not  to  be  near  the  operator.  They  may  be  separated  by  miles  upon 
miles  of  distance,  and  by  walls  of  brick  and  mortar;  and  yet  the  effects  come. 
Why  should  he  refuse  to  believe  this  ?  He  has  seen  it  exemplified  in  his  own 
family.  Mr.  Lewis,  "the  distinguished  negro  magnetizer"  (negroes  being 
discovered  to  be  highly  susceptible  subjects,  this  field  promises  to  be  highly 
cultivated  by  amateurs),  was  present  at  the  professor's  house  one  evening,  and 
operated  upon  the  company,  about  fif^y,  en  masse.  A  member  of  the  family, 
a  lady,  who  was  one  of  those  that  chanced  to  be  affected,  had  a  headache  in 
consequence.  The  professor  spoke  to  Mr.  Lewis  about  it  in  the  momiug. 
He  said,  "  Oh !  never  mind  her  headache.  I  shall  think  of  her  some  time 
to-day,  and  dismiss  her  headache."  At  half-past  three  she  was  quite  sure 
that  the  absent  Mr.  Lewis  was  magnetizing  her,  and  soon  went  to  sleep  and 
woke  up  free  from  the  headache.  It  was  of  course  found  that  Mr.  Lewis  did 
magnetize  her  at  that  time,  although  he  was  in  another  street  at  some  dis- 
tance. How  very  ungallant,  not  to  say  cruel,  Mr.  Lewis  was  to  wait  from 
morning  till  precisely  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  before  he  relieved  the 
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lady !     Why  he  did  not  do  it  at  once  when  the  professor  spoke  to  him  we  are 
not  informed. 

The  magnetic  influence,  Dr.  Gregory  asserts,  can  be  sent  to  any  distance 
attached  to  some  substance,  as  water,  paper,  gloves^  &c.  A  Mr.  Atkinson,  who, 
though  not  a  physician,  employs  mesmerism,  as  Dr.  Gregory  says,  to  a  great 
extent  as  a  medicinal  agent  from  pure  motives  of  benevolence,  sent  a  pair  of  • 
mesmerized  gloves  to  a  patient  in  Paris  "  suffering  from  tic" — they  "  relieved 
her  intense  suffering,  which  all  other  means  had  failed  to  do.'^  He  sent 
"newly-mesmerized  gloves"  every  week,  as  the  old  ones  not  only  lost  their 
power,  but  came  back  charged  with  an  influence  which  caused  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  even  gave  him  a  little  shock  from  the  lady's  tic.  A  mesmeric 
cleansing  was  therefore  needed  before  they  could  be  used  again.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son says,  "I  have  experienced  the  same  sympathetic  influence  as  in  the  case  of 
gloves  from  letters,  especially  if  the  paper  were  glazed,  and  I  could  thus  tell 
the  state  of  the  patient  before  reading  the  letter.  Sometimes  the  heat  and 
pricking  have  been  so  strong,  that  I  have  laid  the  letter  on  the  table  to  read 
without  touching  it.  The  influence  from  a  feverish  state  would  cause  my  hand 
to  feel  hot  and  feverish,  even  to  others,  the  whole  day.  On  one  occasion,  on 
reading  a  letter  from  a  distance,  I  had  the  sensation  of  tears.  It  was  so  strong 
that  I  felt  sure  the  writer  had  been  in  tears  while  writing  it,  although  nothing 
HI  the  case  or  in  the  letter  led  to  the  conclusion.  It  proved,  however,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  writer  had  been  in  tears,  and  that  the  tears  had  fallen  on  the 
paper."  This  same  Mr.  Atkinson  also  says,  "  On  one  occasion  I  breathed  a 
dream  into  a  glove,  which  I  sent  to  a  lady ;  the  dream  occurred" — that  is,  we 
suppose,  she  had  the  dream  the  next  time  that  she  slept.  As  he  is  so  benevo- 
lent, we  presume  that  the  dream  he  sent  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  learned 
comment  of  Professor  Gregory  upon  these  statements  is  that  they  "  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  propagation  of  disease  by  contagion." 

The  professor  is  a  ftdl  believer  in  clairvoyance  in  all  its  modes  and  forms. 
Clairvoyants  do  not  see  with  their  eyes  at  all.  Such  vulgar  means  of  vision 
are  discarded  altogether.  They  see  from  the  side  or  back  of  the  head,  from 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  sometimes  from  no  particular  part.  They  see 
at  all  sorts  of  distances,  and  through  all  sorts  of  things.  It  is  generally  quite 
immaterial  to  a  practiced  clairvoyant  whether  she  (I  say  «Ac,  for  clairvoyants 
are  commonly  women)  is  to  see  and  describe  things  in  the  room,  or  in  another 
house,  town,  or  country,  or  world.  "  Tet  it  often  happens,"  says  Professor 
G.,  "  that  a  clairvoyant,  who  can  see  and  describe  very  well  all  that  is  in  the 
same  room,  or  the  next  room,  or  even  in  the  same  house,  cannot  thus  travel 
to  a  distance,  without  passing  into  a  new  stage."  When  once  in  this  "  new 
or  travelling  stage,"  the  operator  can  send  the  subject  anywhere,  into  any 
house  far  or  near,  and  she  will  describe  what  is  passing  there.  So  says  our 
erudite  professor,  and  so  say  magnetizers  generally.  If  this  be  so,  it  appears 
strange  to  us  that  clairvoyance  has  not  played  a  very  considerable  figure  in 
revealing  family  secrets,  and  making  mischief  in  neighbourhoods.  But  we 
presume  that  the  reason  is  that  magnetizers  are  a  peculiarly  pure  and  benevo- 
lent class  of  men,  and  are  uncommonly  free  from  the  instigations  of  the  devil. 

Sir  John  Franklin  has  received  a  very  large  share  of  attention  from  clair- 
voyants. They  have  seen  his  vessels  encased  in  ice,  and  described  minutely 
the  situation  of  things — as  minutely  as  some  of  them  described  the  destruction 
of  the  Atlantic  just  before  the  news  of  her  safety  reached  New  York.  Some 
clairvoyants  predicted  the  return  of  Sir  John  a  long  time  ago.  Dr.  Gregory 
finds  a  ready  excuse  for  this  blunder  in  their  benevolence — he  thinks  it  is  be- 
cause they  "  are  strongly  affected  by  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
those  who  consult  them,  which  feelings  and  wishes  they,  as  it  were,  reflect." 
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Professor  Gregory  agrees  with  his  brother  magnetizers  in  ihinking  that 
clairvoyants  have  the  power  of  detecting  thieves,  and  cites  some  cases  in  proof 
of  it.  He  mentions  a  clairvoyant  who  traced  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  which  had 
been  stolen  from  a  vessel  in  New  Orleans,  to  another  vessel  in  Havre.  The 
cotton  was  found  where  the  clairvoyant  said  it  would  be. 

If  what  magnetizers  assert  be  true,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  animal  magne- 
tism has  not  been  put  to  more  practical  use  in  recovering  lost  and  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  in  detecting  thieves,  and,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  criminals.  The  subject 
has  long  been  before  the  community,  and  there  has  been  ample  time  to  de- 
monstrate most  fully  the  capabilities  of  animal  magnetism  in  this  respect.  The 
public  seem  to  be  singularly  obstinate  in  rejecting  the  precious  boon  which  is 
offered  them  by  the  magnetizers.  Although  most  new  things  meet  with  a  very 
ready  reception  with  the  multitude,  whether  scientific  men  believe  them  or  not, 
the  new  discoveries  of  animal  magnetism,  though  they  answer  very  well  for 
an  evening's  entertainment,  do  not  seem  to  be  practically  believed  to  any  great 
extent.  At  least  this  is  the  case  with  the  most  valuable  of  them.  Though 
clairvoyants  are  proved,  as  is  asserted  by  such  wise  men  as  Dr.  Gregory,  to 
have  such  powers,  their  services  have  as  yet  been  seldom  called  for  in  detect- 
ing thieves  and  other  criminals,  and  never,  we  believe,  by  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  such  matters.  The  old-fashioned  modes  of  detection  are 
still  in  vogue  with  the  police.  Either  the  community  must  be  singularly  blind 
to  their  interests,  or  Professor  Gregory  and  his  compeers  are  blind  to  the  truth 
— we  will  not  say  which. 

We  once  witnessed  an  examination  of  a  clairvoyant  in  regard  to  some  stolen 
money.  All  the  questions  were  prompted  by  a  suspicion  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual, and  were,  therefore,  leading  questions,  and  were  answered  accordingly. 
Though  to  us  it  was  a  very  bungling  performance,  not  having  the  magnetic 
capacity  of  belief,  the  many  mistakes  made  by  the  clairvoyant  did  not  prevent 
the  rest  of  the  company  from  believing  it  all  to  be  correct.  And  the  thief 
was  followed  upon  the  track  marked  out,  but  no  such  man  had  been  seen  by 
any  one  on  that  track,  although  one  of  the  places  where  the  clairvoyant  saw 
him  stop  was  a  public  bar-room. 

If  clairvoyants  can  see  things  through  walls,  through  anything,  and  at  great 
distances,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  can  see  what  is  within  themselves.  Upon 
this  power  of  introvisian,  as  it  is  called,  Dr.  Gregory  thus  vemarks : — 

"  The  most  eloquent  descriptions  ever  given  of  the  wonders  of  the  human 
body,  never  produced  half  the  effect  upon  the  mind  which  is  caused  by  the 
simple  but  graphic  words  of  the  clairvoyant,  who  is  perhaps  altogether  ignorant 
of  anatomy » and  yet  sees,  in  all  their  beauty  and  marvellous  perfection,  the  mus- 
cles, bones,  vessels,  nerves,  glands,  brain,  lungs,  and  other  viscera,  and  describes 
the  minutest  ramifications  of  nerves  and  vessels,  with  an  accuracy  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  skillful  anatomist.  He  will  trace  any  vessel  or  nerve  in  its 
most  complex  distribution;  the  whole  to  him  is  transparent,  bathed  in  delicate 
light,  and  full  of  life  and  motion.  Some  at  first  are  terrified  at  seeing  these 
wonders,  but  soon  learn  to  admire  and  delight  in  them.  But  it  is  only  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  clairvoyants  who  pass  into  that  particular  stage,  and  as  expe- 
riments are  most  frequently  made  on  the  uneducated,  or  half  educated,  they 
are  often  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  what  they  see.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
when  intelligent  medical  men  shall  be  themselves  rendered  clairvoyant,  some 
useful  information  will  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  when  the  sleeper  sees  his  frame  in  this  perfect 
way,  he  can  detect  disorder  and  disorganization  in  it.  This,  indeed,  he  very 
readily  does,  and  his  diagnosis  is  often  confirmed  by  that  of  the  physician  who 
attends  him  when  he  is  suffering  from  illness. 

"  The  clairvoyant,  in  some  cases,  possesses  the  same  power  in  reference  to 
the  bodies  of  those  en  rapport  with  him.    He  describes  their  structure,  and  its 
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derangements ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances,  when 
the  disease  is  of  an  obscure  nature,  his  diagnosis  has  proved,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be,  correct. 

"  The  clairvoyant  who  possesses  this  power  can  oiften  exercise  it  at  a  distance, 
•with  the  help  of  the  hair  or  of  the  hand-writing.  I  have  seen  it  done  both  ways, 
and  repeatedly  with  very  great  minuteness  and  accuracy.  The  observations  of 
the  clairvoyant  have  always  corresponded  to  the  opinion  of  the  physician  who 
knew  and  treated  the  case,  but  have  often  gone  further,  and  in  tne  subsequent 
opinion  of  the  physician,  correctly  in  the  cases  I  have  studied.'' 

Now  all  this  is  asserted,  not  by  some  impudent  and  ignorant  travelling  lec- 
turer, but  by  Doctor  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. If  it  be  tme,  what  a  change  it  will  effect  in  medical  science !  Clair- 
voyance is  to  be  the  great  means  of  exploration  both  in  health  and  disease. 
Every  physician  must  have  his  clairvoyant.  And  he  need  not  leave  his  study 
to  diagnose  disease — a  little  of  the  patient's  hair,  or  even  some  of  his  writing, 
will  be  allHsufficient  to  reveal  his  condition.  From  what  toils,  what  exposures, 
will  this  save  the  physician ! 

Wonderful  as  all  this  is,  there  are  greater  wonders  still.  The  clairvoy- 
ant, says  Professor  Gregory,  "  will  often  predict  the  course  of  disease  and 
its  termination,  in  those  persons  with  whom  he  is  in  rajppart  or  sympathy." 
And  he  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  time  of  death  was  accurately  predicted 
six  years  before  it  occurred.  And  this  power  of  prevision,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
relation  not  merely  to  sickness,  but  exists  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  events. 
Animal  magnetism  has  restored  to  the  world  the  gifts  of  prophecy  in  the  per- 
sons chiefly  of  women  and  negroes,  the  latter  having  been  found  of  late  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  as  clairvoyants. 

But  the  clairvoyant  has  not  only  the  power  ot  prevision,  but  of  retro-'viaioh 
also.  And  Dr.  Gregory  suggests  that  ''by  the  means  of  some  very  lucid 
clairvoyants,  many  obscure  points  in  history  might  be  cleared  up,  and  that  by 
the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence."  We  fear  that  the  public  will  be  as 
obstinate  about  this  as  they  have  been  about  employing  clairvoyants  in  the 
detection  of  thieves. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  then,  according  to  Professor 
Gregory,  all  open  to  the  eye  of  the  clairvoyant !  When  all  the  scientific  and 
learned  men  in  the  world  shall  come  to  asree  with  him,  and  each  shall  be 
busy  with  his  clairvoyant,  how  vast  and  varied  and  rapid  will  be  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge!  A  new  era  will  open  upon  u& !  All  the  old  lights  will 
become  dim,  extinguished  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  clairvoyance ! 

Professor  Gregory  is  a  full  believer  in  what  is  called  phreno-magnetism. 
And  from  his  own  account  of  himself,  he  is  a  very  skillful  player  upon  the 
bumps — they  always  answering  to  his  touch  as  readily  and  correctly  as  the 
keys  of  a  piano  would  do.  We  have  heard,  in  our  day,  some  wrong  notes 
responded  to  travelling  magnetizers  as  they  have  played  upon  the  bumps,  but 
we  presume  Dr.  Gregory  never  makes  any  mistakes,  nor  his  subjects ;  he 
knows  just  where  the  organs  are,  and  his  subjects  undoubtedly  know  quite  as 
well  as  he  does. 

Dr.  Gregory  informs  us  that  only  a  few  of  the  clairvoyants  can  thus  have 
their  heads  played  upon,  and,  as  he  is  never  At  a  loss  for  a  reason  for  any- 
thing, he  thinks  that  "  the  sensitiveness  to  touch  over  the  cerebral  organs 
belongs  to  a  particular  stage  of  the  sleep."  He  gives  quke  a  full  account  of 
two  cases  in  which  the  cerebral  music  was  exactly  to  his  mind.  Of  one  of  them, 
he  says, ''  If,  while  benevolence  was  in  action,  I  touched  acquisitiveness,  he 
instantly  collared  me  to  recover  what  he  had  given^  me :  if  combativeness  was 
touched;  before  I  could  remove  the  finger,  he  had  struck  out  with  his  fist^  and 
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assnmed  a  yery  pugnacious  attitude.  When  I  combined  benevolence  and 
acquisitiyeness,  be  pulled  out  money  and  offered  it ;  but,  on  my  attempting  to 
take  it,  always  withdrew  it,  his  eyes  being  closed,  and  told  me  he  required  it 
more  himself.  When  in  the  act  of  falling  on  his  knees,  veneration  being  touched, 
the  slightest  touch  on  self-esteem  sent  him  up  like  a  shot,  or  combativeness 
made  him  attack,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  who  ever  happened  to  be  before 
him.  In  short,  I  could  play  on  him  exactly  cu  on  an  organ,  producing  any 
expression,  gesture,  or  action  I  pleased,  simple  or  combined.^'  This,  with  the 
addition  of  the  baby  scene,  produced  by  touching  philoprogenitiveness,  is  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  exhibitions  of  phreno-magnetism  made  night 
after  night,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  thoroughly  learned  lesson,  by  travelling 
lecturers. 

Dr.  Gregory  speaks  of  some  peculiarities  in  this  case.  "  I  could  excite," 
he  says,  "  laughter  by  touching  the  organ  of  gaiety  or  mirthfulness.  But  I 
could  also  cause  laughter  by  touching  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  when  it  often 
became  very  violent.  In  either  case,  I  had  only  to  touch  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  in  cider  instantly  to  change  the  laugh  into  the  profoundest  gravity. 
This  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  studied  the  case  four 
years  before.  He  also  told  me  that  touching  a  certain  part  of  the  les  caused 
the  young  man  to  dance.  I  tried  this,  but  probably  did  not  touch  the  right 
spot,  or  touched  it  too  strongly,  for  the  result  was  a  sudden  and  most  violent 
kick,  fortunately  received  by  a  table,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  angry  pan- 
tomime. This  I  saw  several  times.''  As  this  clairyoyant  had  been  practicing 
at  least  four  years,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  like  a  true  amateur,  he  added  some 
'^  peculiarities''  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  exhibitions  of  phreno-magnetism. 
But  ,these  peculiarities  are  very  peculiar.  Professor  Gregory  accounts  for 
them  by  saying  that  "  the  effect  of  touching  certain  parts  of  the  body  no  doubt 
depends  on  their  nervous  connection  with  the  brain."  That  is,  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  in  this  clairyoyant  had  a  *'  nervous  connection"  with  the  organ  in 
the  brain  that  makes  us  laugh,  the  middle  of  the  chin  with  that  organ  that 
makes  us  grave,  a  particular  spot  on  the  leg  with  the  organ  that  makes  us 
dance,  and  another  spot,  so  close  to  the  last  that  eyen  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Dr.  Gregory  mistook  between  the  two,  with  the  organ  that  makes  us  kick 
with  violence  and  anger — some  department,  we  suppose,  of  the  organ  of  com- 
bativeness. Dr.  Gregory  hints  that  perhaps  he  touched  the  dancing  spot,  but 
"too  strongly,"  and  therefore  kicking  resulted  in  place  of  dancing;  but  we 
think  that  on  further  reflection  he  will  conclude,  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  kicking  and  dancing  spots  are  distinct,  but  lie  very  near  together.  Indeed, 
some  further  experiments  with  this  clairvoyant,  under  the  observant  eye  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  might  settle  the  matter.  He  has  settled  quite  as  nice  points 
before.  For  example,  he  says,  "  In  the  region  of  the  supposed  organ  of  ali- 
mentiveness,  I  found  within  a  small  space  three  different  points,  the  touching 
of  one  of  which  produced  excessiye  desire  to  eat,  of  another  the  desire  to  drink, 
of  the  third,  sensations  of  smell.  To  obtain  these  results,  it  was  necessary 
only  to  move  the  point  of  the  finger  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the 
three  points  lying  in  less  than  the  surface  of  a  shilling."  Now  the  nice  fingers 
that  made  this  discovery  are  certainly  competent  to  decide  beyond  a  doubt 
whether  the  "  nervous  connections"  with  the,  dancing  and  kicking  organs  are 
in  one  spot,  or  in  two  different  spots. 

Professor  Gregory  thinks  that  Baron  Von  Beichenbach  has  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  power,  or  force,  or  influence,  or  fluid  (for  all  these  terms  are 
used  in  relation  to  it),  which  he  calls  odyle.  It  is  analogous,  it  is  said,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  imponderables,  light,  heat,  &c.     It  is  the  agent  which, 
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in  his  vieW;  produces  all  the  yarious  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  Animal  Mag- 
netism, Electro-Biology,  Hypnotism,  Psychology,  &c.,  with  which  believers 
in  such  things  have  been  dazzled  for  the  last  half  century.  Dr.  Gregory  speaks 
of  the  "odylic  atmosphere  of  the  operator,"  which  it  seems  is  distinctly 
"luminous"  to  many  "lucid  persons,"  and  the  phenomena  are  to  be  attributed 
to  "  emanations"  of  this  odyle,  which  "  traverses  space  as  light  does ;  only,  as 
appears  from  the  observations  of  Reichenbach,  not  quite  so  rapidly." 

In  explanation  of  clairvoyants  seeing  things  at  a  distance,  Professor  Gregory 
says,  "  It  is  obvious  that  to  an  influence  like  odyle,  as  to  light,  distance  may 
be  a  matter  of  no  importance."  But  this  does  not  exactly  explain  why  they 
see  through  walls  of  stone,  or  brick  and  mortar.  If  the  odyle  goes  through 
them,  light,  which  he  compares  to  it,  does  not — in  this  respect,  these  two  im- 
ponderables diflfer,  which  Dr.  Gregory,  with  all  his  acuteness,  has  failed  to 
notice.  Perhaps  odyle  is  more  penetrating  than  light,  or  is  more  diffusible, 
and  so  gets  round  obstacles  more  readily  than  light  does.  It  seems  to  move 
in  very  straight  lines,  in  some  cases  at  least,  for,  when  Dr.  Gregory  plays  on  the 
keys  of  the  cerebral  organ  in  phreno-magnetism,  the  odyle  goes  straight  to  the 
organ  pointed  at,  and  there  is  no  escape  of  it  to  the  neighbours,  even  though 
it  may  be  small,  and  may  stand  amid  a  cluster  of  small  organs.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  facts,  however;  and  what  if  odyle  does  sometimes  go  very 
straight,  and  at  other  times  take  a  crooked  and  winding  course  !  So  subtle  a 
thing  may,  of  course,  be  very  accommodating — it  must  be,  in  order  to  produce 
such  a  variety  of  results  as  Professor  Gregory  attributes  to  it. 

We  have  no  idea  of  treating  extensively  of  this  new  imponderable,  but  will 
merely  notice  some  of  its  modes  of  operation. 

Dr.  Gregory  tells  a  story  about  "an  old  house  near  Edinburgh,  long 
since  fallen  down,"  of  the  truth  of  which  he  has  no  doubt  (doubting  being  a 
thing  to  which  he  is  little  accustomed),  and  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
facts  by  animal  magnetism.  A  box  of  bones  was  found,  he  says,  upon  the 
premises;  and  he  accounts  for  the  ghosts  by  supposing  that  the  odyle  from 
those  bones  entered  the  brains  of  those  who  saw  them,  and  there  produced 
the  visions. 

Where  past  events  are  seen  by  the  clairvoyant.  Dr.  Gregory  supposes  that 
he  "  follows  their  odylic  traces  upward."  That  is,  every  event  sends  down  the 
stream  of  time  an  "odylic  trace,"  and  the  clairvoyant  {howy  he  does  not  inform 
us)  follows  it  up  till  he  comes  to  the  event  itself.  He  does  this  very  much 
as  "a  dog,  liberated  from  confinement,  traces  his  master."  This  theory,  he 
says,  "  agrees  with  that  old  one,  which  maintains  that  every  event  leaves  an 
indelible  trace,  which  continues  to  exist  as  long  as  the  world  to  which  the 
event  belongs."  But  how  the  clairvoyant  sees  future  events  it  seems  to 
puzzle  even  Professor  Gregory  to  tell.  The  "  odylic  traces"  fail  him  here — 
no  odyle  can  come  from  things  which  do  not  as  yet  exist.  Though  he  hints 
that  some  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  old  saying  that  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  that  the  present  contains  the  germs  of 
all  that  is  future,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  carefulness  we  have  not 
seen  in  him  before,  "  We  come  here  on  ground  which  quakes  and  gives  way 
beneath  our  feet."  But  he  says  also,  "I  hold  fast  to  the  facts;"  and  he  is 
very  sure  that  "patient  and  persevering  research,  carried  on  in  the  sincere 
love  of  truth,  will,  in  the  end,  enable  us  better  to  understand  even  these 
obscure  phenomena."  And  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  his  expectation 
will  be  realized.  For  minds,  like  those  of  Reichenbach  and  Professor  Gregory, 
that  are  satisfied  with  the  very  "  luminous  odylic"  explanation  of  re<ro- vision, 
cannot  exist  long  without  having  quite  as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  the 
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mode  of  seeing  comiog  eyents.  For  our  part^  we  are  puzded  to  know  why 
Dr.  Gregory^  who  has  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction  sp  many  mysteiies 
quite  as  great,  ^U  at  once  balks  at  this. 

Professor  Gregory  very  strongly  commends  the  study  of  animal  magnetism 
to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane.  He  says  that,  "  in  many  cases  the 
essence  of  insanity  is  some  disturbance  of  the  natural  distribution  of  odyle  in 
the  system.'^  He  believes  in  the  old  idea  of  the  agency  of  the  moon  in  caus- 
ing insanity,  and  says,  "the  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  insane"  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  its  rays  are /'strongly  charged  with  positive  odyle." 

Odyle,  he  thinks,  is  the  agent  in  all  sorcery^  witchcraft,  inagic,  dlvu^ation, 
demoniacal  possession.  &c. 

Even  love  comes  or  odyle.  The  arrows  of  Cupid,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
are  nothing  but  "  emanations  of  odyle."  On  this  subject,  ne  thus  discours- 
eth  :  "Sympathy  often  produces  a  strong  attraction  between  two  persons  who 
see  each  other  for  the  first  time.  Ifeitber  of  them  can  explain  it,  bi^t  both 
feel  it,  and  their  love  at  first  aigbt  is  no  fancy,  but  a  reality.  It  arises,  in  part, 
from  a  pleasing  correspondence  between  the  magnetic  influences  of  the  parties, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a0  durable  a^  strong.  Nay,  it  is  well  know^ 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  frequently  quarrel  after  being  long  together 
(disturbances  of  the  odyle,  we  suppose),  yet  are  quite  wretched  if  separated, 
and  infallibly  come  together  (by  the  force  of  odylic  attraction  of  course),  till  a 
new  quarrel  a^in  forces  them  asunder ;  again  to  feel  miserabie  apart."  What 
scientific  sentimentality !  Dr.  Gregory  will;  ere  long,  be  the  poet-priest  of 
animal  magnetism  I 

Antipathies,  too,  come  of  this  busy  odyle.  Dr.  Gregpry  do^s  not  tell  us 
how — he  cmly  gives  us  the  fact,  which  we  suppose  he,  or  Reichenhach,  has 
demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction,  and  there/ore  it  is  a  fact.  Whether  the  anti- 
pathy be  to  a  person,  an  animal,  or  a  substance,  the  odyle  somehow  causes  it. 

Professor  Gregory  thinks  that  odyle,  or  magnetic  influence,  is  the  cause  of 
numberless  wonderful  phenomena  in  animals.  He  almost  resolves  all  instinct 
into  odyle.  After  speaking  of  bird-charming  and  horse-taming,  he  says,  that 
"  Miss  Martineau  has  also  recently  published  a  case,  in  whicn  she  not  only 
magnetized  a  cow  suffering  from  s^cute  disease,  but  cured  the  anim&l  by  mag- 
netic treatment."  An  interesting  episode  this  would  make  in  a  Bucolic,  illus- 
trative of  odylic  love;  perhaps  Professor  Gregory  will  try  his  hand  aj;  tnis- 

The  "  snail  telegraph"  is  adduced  by  Professor  Gregory  as  ^  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism,  as  the  source  of  sympathy  in 
animals.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  this :  "  Every  letter  has  a  snaU 
belonging  to  it  in  Paris ;  while  in  America,  each  letter  has  also  a  snail  sympa- 
thetic with  that  of  the  same  letter  in  Paris ;  the  two  snaik  of  each  letter 
having  been  at  sonie  period,  and  by  some  process,  brought  into  full  syn^pathy, 
and  then  separated  and  marked.  There  is,  of  course,  a  stock  of  spare  snails 
for  each  letter  in  case  of  accident;  but  it  is  found  th^t  these  animals  wiU  live 
for  a  year  without  food,  should  that  be  necessary.  When  a  word  Jp  to  b^ 
spelled  in  Paris,  the  snail  belonging  to  the  first  letter  is  brought  by  some  gal- 
vanic apparatus,  not  yet  fully  described,  into  a  state  of  (Bsturbapce,  with 
which  his  fellow  in  America  sympathizes.  But  t}iis  requires  to  be  ascertained; 
which  is  done  by  approaching  in  America  to  all  the  snails  successively  a  test- 
ing apparatus,  not  described,  which,  however,  contains  a  snail.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  this,  the  snail  whose  fellow  in  Paris  has  been  acted  upon,  exhibits 
some  symptom  which  is  not  exhibited  by  any  other,  and  the  corresponding 
letter  is  noted  down.  This  is  done  with  each  letter,  and  thus  the  word  is 
finally  spelled. 
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^'  Now  all  this  may  appear  at  first  sighl^^^  contiuaes  Professor  Gregory, 
'^  very  absard  and  ridiculous.  I  confesB  (indeed  I)  it  appeared  so  to  me  when 
I  first  heard  of  it.  But,  when  I  recollected  all  I*  had  seen  of  sympathy  in  man, 
and  all  that  was  known  about  sympathy  in  the  lower  animals;  and  when  I  read 
the  account  given  by  M.  Allix,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  science,  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  at  which  he  had  assisted,  I  perceived  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty lay  in  admitting  the  &ct  of  the  extraordinary  sympathy  of  snails,  and 
that  this  being  granted,  all  the  rest  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy.''  The 
details  of  this  new  "  discovery"  have  not  yet  been  published,  although  the 
discoverers,  two  Frenchmen,  "have  been  for  ten  years  engaged  in  bringing 
their  discovery  into  a  practical  form.''  But  Dr.  Gregory  seems  to  think  that 
the  facte  are  well  attested,  and  says,  "It  will  certainly  be  very  remarkable  if 
a  snail  telegraph  should  come  into  action ;  which,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial 
slowness  of  the  animal  concerned,  should  rival  in  rapidity  the  ^electric  tele- 
graph, and  perhaps  it  in  security ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  wires  to  be  cut 
by  an  enemy,  besides  being  iiidinitely  less  costly:  since  no  solid  tangible 
means  of  communication  are  required,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  the  apparatus 
at  either  end  of  the  line,  and  the  properly  prepared  snails." 

But  there  are  other  wonders  to  come  besides  the  snail  telegraph.  The 
anticipations  of  Professor  Gr^ory  fire  brilliant,  and  fill  him  with  enthusiasm. 
As  we  have  a  galvanometer  and  a  photometer,  )ie  expects  that  we  shall  soon 
have  an  odylometer  to  measure  all  quantities  of  odylic  force.  But  this  is  not 
all.  He  expects  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  have  "an  odylic  battery,  just  as  we 
have  a  g^vanic  battery/'  and  says  tha^  "whep  we  shall  have  thus  obtained 
the  power  of  odylically  affecting  every  man,  a  vast  step  will  be  gained."  We 
agree  with  him  that  such  discoveries  as  these  ^'  would  at  once  do  the  work  of 
a  century  in  promoting  the  progress  of  odylic  science."  If  the  laboratory  of 
the  professor  could  be  graced  with  the  odylometer,  the  odylic  battery,  and  the 
snail  telegraph,  what  a  blaze  of  odylic  light  would  be  concentrated  there  from 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future !  And  who  could  endure  it  but  those  whose 
bodies  had  been  long  "  bathed  in  odylic  light^"  and  whose  minds  had  been 
long  saturated  with  ^ylic  belief? 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  notions  and  statements  which  we  find  in  Profes- 
sor Gregory's  book.  As  we  have  read  them,  we  have  paused,  we  know  not 
how  often,  apd  asked,  Can  it  be  that  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Edinburgh,  really  believes  as  )ie  writes  ?  May  it  not,  after  all,  be  a  burlesque  ? 

It  was  np  part  of  our  intention  to  examine  critically,  an4  to  any  extent, 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism.  The  folly  and  falsehood  which  have  bee^ 
put  forth  und»  this  name  are  mixed  with  so  little  that  is  true  and  valuable 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  all  t^at  reasonable  and  pcientifip  men  are  so  little 
disposed  tp  look  into  these  subjectp.  There  is  so  little  wheat  am^d  the  abund- 
ance of  chaff,  tl^at  it  is  not  worth  the  gifting.  The  time  which  would  be  con- 
sumed in  doing  it  may  be  mucji  more  advant^eously  employed  in  fields  of 
knowledge  which  yield  a  much  larger  and  surer  return  for  our  labour. 

We  have  seen  enough  in  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  made,  and  in  the 
books  which  have  been  published,  to  convince  us  that  the  little  that  is  true 
of  all  which  is  included  under  the  name  of  animal  ma^etism,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  certain  nervous  oonditicm  induced  through  n^enial  in^uence. 
!rhe  mixture  of  imposture  with  these  conditions  is  a  very  strange  mixture,  it 
is  true;  but  it  is  not  an  incompatible  one.  What  physician  of  any  experience 
]ia8  not  seen  occasioQally  in  hysteric  patiente  just  this  mixture  f  The  proch 
pect  of  notoriety,  and  that  too  among  the  titled,  the  rich,  and  the  scientific,  to 
say  nothing  of  pecuniary  compensation,  suffices  to  convert  many  such  patients 
into  very  skillful  clairvoyante. 
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Sometimes  there  is  no  such  mixture,  but  the  exhibition  is  sheer  unmixed 
imposture.  And  the  operator,  though  he  may  not  be  an  amateur,  but  an  out 
and  out  impostor,  is  not  always  able  to  discern  pare  imposture  from  that 
which  is  not.  We  have  seen  a  very  celebrated  magnetizer  thoroughly  in 
doubt  whether  a  roguish  boy  was  really  in  the  so  called  magnetic  state,  or 
was  playing  a  trick  upon  him.  And  we  have  known  persons,  as  a  matter  of 
sport,  to  mingle  among  the  subjects  of  the  psychologist  (so  called)  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  directions,  were  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  because  they 
thought  that  they  could  not  help  doing  so,  and  while  they  duped  the  opera- 
tor, they  acted  their  parts  quite  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience  as 
the  dupes  themselves. 

While  the  amateur  and  scientific  votaries  of  this  science  are  for  the  most 
part  duped  by  their  subjects,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  lecturing  exhibitors 
of  animal  magnetism,  in  its  various  forms,  are  as  arrant  a  set  of  impostors 
as  ever  duped  any  community.  And  yet,  whenever  one  comes  along,  a  large 
audience  is  gathered,  and  among  them  are  many  of  the  intelb'gent  and  the 
influential,  and  some  clergymen,  of  course,  and  generally  some  physicians. 
The  exhibition  is  at  least  amusing;  and  the  imposture  is  so  well  managed 
that  but  few  have  acuteness  enough  to  detect  it,  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  The 
fiirce  of  having  a  committee  of  wise  men  to  watch  the  operator  is  always  gone 
through  with  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  giving  an  air  of  honesty  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  exhibition.  But  any  fair  and  thorough  testing  is  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  We  once  made  a  proposition  for  such  a  testing  to  one  of  the 
most  skillful  and  respectable  of  these  travelling  magnetizers,  but  though  the 
fairness  of  the  proposition  was  admitted^  he  continued  with  various  excuses 
to  delay  the  examination,  till  he  had  gone  through  with  all  his  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  then  he  had  no  time  to'  sparC;  even  at  a  high  compensation  which 
was  offered  him^  because  he  was  in  haste  to  go  OU;  and  dupe  other  communi- 
ties. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  lecturers  seldom,  if  ever,  appear  a  second 
time  in  the  same  place,  however  great  their  success  has  been.  In  large  cities, 
it  is  true,  it  may  be  otherwise,  because  there  the  material  for  fresh  audiences 
is  abundant.  So,  too,  the  career  of  each  lecturer  is  apt  to  be  a  short  one — 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  them.  For  the  same  reason  the  "  science" 
continually  changes 'its  name,  and  appears  with  a  new  phase;  and  so  we  have 
Mesmerism,  Animal  Magnetism,  Pathetism,  Electro-Biology,  Hypnotism, 
Psychology,  &c.  The  subjects,  too,  however  famous  they  become,  do  not  last 
long,  and  new  ones  rise  to  take  their  places.  And  those  localities  where  ani- 
mal magnetism  has  made  its  most  signal  displays,  and  astonished  and  led 
captive  almost  the  whole  community,  have  in  a  little  time  lost  all  knowledge, 
all  ^Urace,''  of  the  odyle  that  was  there,  so  that  one  would  suppose  that  some 
strange  power  had  utterly  banished  this  agent,  though  for  a  time  the  place  was 
'^luminous"  from  its  presence.  Perhaps  no  place  in  this  country  has  been 
more  famous  for  the  doings  of  animal  magnetism  than  Providence  was  some 
dozen  years  ago.  The  odyle  was  then  so  abundant  there  that  its  ^'  emana- 
tions" drew  (we  suppose  by  their  peculiar  attractive  power)  many  pilgrims  to 
the  favoured  spot  from  distant  places.  Among  them  was  Colonel  Stone,  who 
published  his  experience  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  for  a  time  very  famous. 
But  short  was  this  brilliant  display  of  odyle  there.  The  reason  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  which  Professor  Gregory  comments  upon  in  his  work, 
that  odyle  has,  like  electricity,  a  strong  tendency  to  an  equilibrium,  of  course 
preventing  any  excessive  accumulation  of  it  from  continuing  any  length  of 
time.     Colonel  Stone's  pamphlet,  M.  Poyen  the  operator,  and  Miss  Bracket 
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the  subject,  soon  ceased  to  be  ''Inminoos/'  and  went  into  the  shades  of  for- 
getfolness ;  and  the  people  of  Providence  are  to  this  day  in  entire  darkness  on 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism.  Their  '^odylio  light''  is  not  only  in  total; 
but  as  it  seems  in  final  eclipse. 

Professor  Gregory  makes  great  complaint,  again  and  again,  that  scientific 
men,  and  especisJly  physicians,  have  neglected  animal  magnetism,  and  throws 
out  the  usual  threadbare  allusions  to  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Harvey,  Jenner, 
&c.  This  might  be  expected  of  quacks  and  travelling  exhibitors — they  have 
the  excuse  of  ignorance.  But  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  must  know  better — 
he  must  know  that  new  things  are  not  treated  now  as  they  were  in  the  dark 
times  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  when  antiquity  bore  such  sway;  and  that  the 
discoveries  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  though  they  met  with  opposition,  were  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  welcomed  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  medical 
profession,  and,  therefore,  famish  no  parallel  to  the  steady  rejection  with 
which  animal  magnetism,  and  its  associate  phantasm  homoeopathy,  have  met 
from  them  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Dr.  Gregory  begins  his  book  with  a  laboured  consideration  of  the  various 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  animal  magnetism.  He  manages 
this  quite  dexterously,  misrepresenting  some  objections,  trumping  up  some  that 
were  never  adduced  by  intelligent  and  scientific  men,  and  avoiding  continually 
the  real  points  at  issue  in  the  case.  The  main,  the  grand  objection  he  does 
not  state,  nor  even  allude  to  it  with  any  distinctness — viz.,  that  the  alleged /acts 
are  most  of  them  not  proved.  Though  the  believers  in  this  "  science"  make 
great  boast  of  their  foots,  they  are  exceedingly  loose  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  facts  rest.  The  main  points  are  often  wholly  neglected.  A 
single  example  will  suffice,  though  a  multitude  might  be  cited.  It  is  a  case  of 
which  Colonel  Stone  makes  great  parade  in  his  pamphlet.  He  gave  the  clair- 
voyant a  sealed  packet  with  a  very  odd  sentence  in  it,  a  part  of  which  she  read^ 
as  the  colonel  supposed,  without  opening  it.  But  how  did  he  know  that  she 
did  not  open  it?  Simply  because  it  was  a  day  or  two  after  returned  to  him 
apparently  in  the  same  state  as  he  gave  it  to  her.  This  he  considered  to  be 
good  proof.  But  we  do  not — ^it  is  defective  in  its^most  essential  point.  If 
she  could  read  the  packet  without  opening  it,  why  did  she  not  do  it  in  Colonel 
Stone's  presence  ?  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  offered  to  show  that 
any  one  saw  her  do  it.  The  true  test  was  an  easy  one,  but  it  was  not  applied.' 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  skill  in  opening  seals  and  replacing  them  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  detect  it.  And  until  we  have  the  proof  that  this  was  not  done^ 
we  are  not  warranted  in  believing  that  the  clairvoyant  read  through  the  en- 
velope. Another  similar  case  is  given  in  the  colonel's  pamphlet,  against 
which  the  same  objection  lies. 

Similar  defects  in  the  evidence  upon  which  animal  magnetizers  ask  for  our 
belief  are  continually  presenting  themselves.  And  they  seem  utterly  blind  to 
the  proofs  of  imposture  on  the  part  of  their  subjects.  The  occasional  detection 
of  them  by  others  of  less  credulity  does  not  seem  to  open  their  eyes  in  the 
least.  The  Okeys,  that  duped  Professor  Elliotson  and  a  formijlable  troup  of 
scientific  and  learned  men  in  London,  were  at  length  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
to  be  impostors — but  the  believers  believed  still.  And  so  of  other  cases.  Those 
who  are  once  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  delusion  are  seldom  con« 
verted  from  their  errors. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  belief  in  one  absurdity  prepares  for  belief  in 
others.  A  propensity  is  created  which  manifests  itself  whenever  the  occasion 
presents.  The  possession  is  ordinarily  such  that  the  spirit  of  delusion  may 
well  be  termed  Isgion,    Most  various  and  incongruous  are  the  beliefs  which  it 
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generates.  It  is  eager  for  all  noYelties.  For  this  reason  we  had  not  a  doubt, 
after  reading  a  little  way  in  Dr.  Gregory's  book^  that  he  was  a  beUever  in 
honuBopathy,  and  we  found  in  the  latter  part  of  it  that  it  really  was  so.  And 
we  presume  that  Professor  Henderson;  the  great  representative  of  homoeopathy 
in  Edinburgh,  like  his  master  Hahnemann,  is  a  fidl  convert  to  animal  magne- 
tism— if  it  be  otherwise,  it  is  an  unwonted  phenomenon.  The  same  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  evidence  which  is  required  for  the  belief  of  the  one  is 
required  for  the  belief  of  the  other. 

We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  QregoirfB  standing  as  a  professor  of  chemistry. 
Chemistry  is  so  exact  a  science  that  the  rules  of  evidence  which  apply  to  it  are 
very  simple.  And  Dr.  Gregory  does  not  seem  to  understand  that^  when  he 
passes  from  chemistry  to  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  spirit, 
and  disease,  mingled  and  complicated  as  they  i»e,  vastly  more  caution  is  needed 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  avoid  error.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Professor  Gregory's  dabbling  with  animal  magnetbm  will  not  improve  him  as 
a  teacher  of  chemistry.  The  moment  that  anything  complicated  shall  occur — 
anything  in  which  credulity  or  a  disposition  to  theorize  wiU  be  apt  to  lead 
astray — Dr.  Gregory  will  be  led  into  error.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  one 
who  expects  ere  long  to  see  in  his  laboratory  an  odylometer,  an  odylic  battery, 
and  perhaps  a  snail  telegraph. 

As  to  the  complaint  made  by  Professor  Gregory,  that  physicians  and  scien- 
tific men  generally  refuse  to  look  into  animal  magnetism,  we  remark  that,  m 
every  case  where  they  have  examined  it  with  any  dioraughnesSf  most  of  its  pre- 
tensvms  have  been  proved  to  befoUse,  And  this  leads  us  also  to  remark,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  duty  of  all  intelligent  men  clearly  is,  either  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  or  to  test  its  merits  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence.  The 
half-way  examinations  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  it,  as  exhibited  by  tra- 
velling lecturers,  have  only  given  currency  to  this  delusion,  and  through  this  to 
others ;  and  thus  respectability,  and  honesty,  and  even  science  have  been  made 
to  &vour  tendencies,  which,  by  encouraging  loose  habits  of  reasoning  and  be- 
lief, are  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  truth.  In  this  way,  physicians 
have  encouraged  that  loose  and  theorising  observation  which,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  medical  science;  and  clergymen  have 
fostered  errors  which  are  cutting  loose  many  minds-  from  all  reason,  and  of 
course  from  all  rational  religion.  W.  H. 
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Art.  XII. — Surgical  Anatomy.    By  Joseph  Maclise,  Surgeon.    (With  coloured 
plates.)     Partly.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1851.     « 

Wk  are  very  glad  to  see  that  this  excellent  work  approaches  so  nearly  to  its 
conclusion.  "  The  four  parts  now  issued  contain  sixty-two  plates,  being  the 
number  originally  promised  and  expected  to  complete  the  work,  when  the  first 
part  was  published.  The  increased  number  of  plates  will,  however,  render  a 
fifth  part  necessary,  which  will  shortly  be  ready.    Price  only  one  dollar." 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that  the  third  part  of  this  book,  noticed 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  was  taken  up  with  the  illustration  of  Her- 
nia, the  particulars  of  which  were  very  fully  exposed.  We  shall,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  notice,  set  forth  the  topics  which  the  present  fasciculus  is  in- 
tended to  exhibit. 

Plate  forty-seven,  the  first  of  this  division,  represents  "the  Surgical  Dissec- 
tion of  the  principal  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Iliac  and  Femoral  regions." 
The  author  remarks,  "  The  main  artery  of  the  lower  limb  is  usually  described  as 
divisible  into  parts,  according  to  the  regions  which  it  traverses.  But,  as  in  ex- 
amining any  one  of  these  parts,  irrespective  of  the  others,  many  facts  of  chief 
surgical  importance  are  thereby  obscured  and  overlooked,  I  propose  to  consider 
the  vessel  as  a  whole,  continuous  from  the  aorta  to  where  ft  enters  the  popliteal 
space" — p.  105.  And  this  he  does  without  neglectjng  the  relational  anatomy 
of  each  of  the  ordinary  artificial  divisions  of  the  vessel.  This  we  consider  one 
of  the  important  characteristics  of  Mr.  Maclise's  treatise ;  that  he  looks  upon 
and  demonstrates  the  anatomy  of  each  region,  and  of  each«<)rominent  element 
of  each  region,  as  part  of  the  whole  organism,  having  with  it  inseparable  ties, 
but  more  particularly  connected  with  some  great  segment  of  the  body.  In  the 
chapter  explanatory  of  the  plate,  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  iliac  vessels  is  indi- 
cated, together  with  the  point  on  the  skeleton  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  seat  of  the  division  of  the  aorta ;  then  the  course  of  the  vessels  is  traced, 
and  their  connections  with  the  other  component  parts  of  the  iliac  and  femoral 
regions  are  described,  until  they  leave  this  part  of  the  lower  limb.  The  best 
points  for  securing  the  artery  in  the  different  sections  are  also  commented  on. 

Plates  forty-eight  and  forty-nine  illustrate  "the  Relational  Anatomy  of  the 
Male  Pelvic  Organs."  And  in  connection  with  them,  the  relation  of  the  organs 
of  the  abdomen  to  those  of  the  pelvis  is  referred  to  in  the  different  acts  to  which 
both  are  subject  under  the  influence  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles.  The 
situation,  connections,  form,  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  urinary  bladder,  under 
varying  circumstances  ;  the  disposition  of  the  peritoneum  with  reference  to  this 
organ ;  the  important  parts  situated  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  rec- 
tum ;  the  vascular  peculiarities  of  the  pelvic  cavity — these  are  the  subjects  of  the 
comments  attached  to  the  plates. 

"  The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Superficial  Structures  of  the  Male  Perineum" 
is  exhibited  in  plates  fifty  and  fifty-one.  These  plates  present  five  different 
views  of  this  part.  The  chief  topics  which  the  author  elucidates  in  his  expla- 
nation are,  the  continuity  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
f)erineum,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  important  tissue  is  distributed  over  the 
ower  part  of  the  belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  perineum,  so  that  its  great  func- 
tion, in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  effected,  viz.,  the  limitation  of  urinary 
infiltration ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  perineum  beneath  this  fascia,  its 
component  structures,  its  boundaries,  and  its  relations  to  the  different  organs 
contained  in  the  pelvis.  And  to  give  the  remarks  a  practical  bearing,  the 
operations  implicating  these  parts  are  glanced  at.  This  is  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting and  valuable  chapter.  It  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  that  which 
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succeeds  it,  on  the  surgical  dissection  of  the  deep  structures  of  the  male  perineum, 
and  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  elucidated  by  four  drawings. 

The  commentary  on  plates  fifty-four,  fifty-five,  and  fifty-six  refers  to  the  sur- 
gical dissection  of  the  male  bladder  and  urethra,  and  comprises  an  account  of 
the  lateral  and  bilateral  operations  of  lithotomy.  To  this  cnapter  are  attached 
eight  lithographs.  In  this  comparative  view  of  the  two  operations  for  the  remo- 
val of  stone  from  the  bladder,  the  author  exhibits  the  incisions  made  in  each, 
and  contrasts  them  with  reference  to  their  respective  merits,  as  avoiding  the 
dangers  to  which  each  is  exposed,  and  as  offering  facilities  for  the  extraction  of 
the  calculus.  In  addition  to  this,  some  excellent  views  are  given  of  the  course 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

Plates  fifty-seven  and  fifty-ei^ht  and  the  associated  remarks  are  explanatory 
of  the  congenital  and  pathological  deformities  of  the  prepuce  and  urethra — as 
well  as  of  stricture  and  mechanical  obstructions  of  this  canal.  For  the  illus- 
tration of  these,  twenty-six  views  of  the  parts  are  presented.  These  drawings 
are  of  value,  inasmuch  as  they  represent,  as  we  gatner  from  the  text,  bond  fide 
cases  of  congenital  and  accidental  derangement. 

In  plates  fifty-nine  and  sixty,  comprising  twenty-five  separate  drawings,  we 
have  exposed  the  various  forms  and  positions  of  strictures,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions of  the  urethra,  false  passages,  and  enlargements  and  deformities  of  the 
prostate.  The  subject  of  aeformities  of  the  prostate,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tortions and  obstructions  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  is  contained 
in  the  concluding  chapter,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  twenty  drawings  in 
plates  sixty-one  and  sixty-two.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  are  in  the  last 
six  plates  furnished  with  a  valuable  series  of  prints  (seventy-one  in  number), 
exhibiting  the  ordinary  and  the  unusual  causes  which  interfere  with  healthy 
urination,  and  many  of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  careless  efforts  to  relieve 
the  difficulty. 

In  our  notice  of  one  of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  valuable  publication,  we 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  pnilosophical  analogies  which  Mr.  Maclise  pointed 
out  as  traceable  between  organs  and  parts  apparently  dissimilar.  The  author 
is  evidently  fond  of  studying  anatomy  as  a  science  embodying  profound  laws 
of  harmony  and  beauty,  and  of  endeavouring  to  unravel  these.  But,  however 
praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  encouragement  this  may  be,  and  however  much 
it  elevates  the  study  of  anatomy  above  the  mere  grasping  after  isolated  facts, 
there  is  certainly  the  same  danger  of  drawing  false  analogies  and  inferences 
here,  as  in  every  other  similar  investigation ;  in  mineralogy,  geology,  or  botany, 
for  example.  And  in  the  last  chapter,  we  think  that  Mr.  Maclise  has  stumbled 
upon  this  very  difficulty.  He  says,  p.  133,  "The  prostate  is  peculiar  to  the 
male  body ;  the  uterus  to  the  female.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  organs, 
there  is  not  another  which  appears  in  the  one  sex,  but  has  its  analogue  in  the 
other ;  and  thus  these  two  organs,  the  prostate  and  the  uterus,  appear,  by  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest,  to  approach  the  test  of  comparison  by  which  their  analogy 
becomes  as  fully  manifested  as  that  between  the  two  quantities  a — 6,  and  a+b ; 
the  only  difference  which  exists  depends  upon  the  subtraction  or  addition  of 
the  quantity,  6.  The  difference  between  a  prostate  and  a  uterus  is  simply  one 
of  quantity,  such  as  we  see  existing  between  the  male  and  female  breast.    The 

S restate  is  to  the  uterus  absolutely  what  a  rudimentary  organ  is  to  its  fully 
eveloped  analogue,"  &c.  He  also  says,  "  This  body  is  not  a  gland  any  more 
than  is  the  uterus  ;"  "the  prostate  has  no  function  proper  to  itself  per  se;'*  "  in 
texture  the  prostate  is  similar  to  an  unimpregnated  uterus.  In  form,  it  is,  like 
the  uterus,  symmetrical.  In  position,  it  corresponds  to  the  uterus.  The  pros- 
tate has  no  ducts  proper  to  itself.  Those  ducts  which  are  said  to  belong  to  it 
(prostatic  ducts)  are  merely  mucous  cells,  similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
urethral  lining  membrane,"  &c.  We  have  always  regarded  this  hypothesis  as 
a  sort  of  transcendentalized  transcendentalism.  The  optics  and  the  sensorium 
which  can  see  as  much  resemblance  between  a  prostate  gland  and  a  uterus  as 
between  a  male  and  female  breast,  or  a  vertebra  of  the  lumbar  region  and  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  coccyx,  must  be  as  far  removed  in  perceptive  powers  above 
those  of  Swedenborg  and  bis  most  favoured  disciples,  as  heaven  is  high  above 
the  earth.    Mr.  Maclise's  assertion  that  the  prostate  is  not  a  gland,  and  that  it 
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has  no  ducts,  may  be  met  by  reference  to  the  dissections  of  this  body  by  Henle, 
Huschke,  MUller,  Quecket,  Jones,  and  others,  who  describe  its  follicular  struc- 
ture, and  the  little  ducts  which  issue  from  these  follicles,  lined  by  a  continuous 
epithelial  membrane,  and  containing  the  same  fluid.  Its  function  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  it  is  true ;  but  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams  (Vid.  Cyclop.  Anat, 
and  Physiol,,  part  31,  p.  154),  that  the  acidity  of  its  secreted  fluid  may  serve  to 
prevent  the  tendency  to  inspissation  of  the  alkaline  spermatic  secretion,  and 
thus  to  favour  the  ejection  of  the  latter,  may  be  the  clue  to  its  real  purpose  in 
the  economy.  And  if  an  analogue  to  the  uterus  be  wanting  to  render  the  male 
complete  in  Mr.  Maclise's  view,  surely  the  "utriculus  prosiaticus'^  offers  a 
much  more  striking  analogy  to  that  organ,  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  position  be- 
tween the  two  ejaculatory  ducts,  which,  though  they  do  not  generally  open 
into  it,  do  occasionally  communicate  with  its  interior,  as  is  said  by  some 
anatomists.  Huschke,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  curious  ana- 
tomical question,  draws  the  following  inferences  from  his  observations:  Ist. 
That  the  "utriculus"  is  a  male  uterus.  2d.  That  it  is  originally  a  receptacle  of 
spermatic  fluid.  3d.  That  its  development  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of 
the  true  seminal  vesicles  and  the  prostate  gland,  perhaps  even  in  man.  4th. 
That  it  is  at  a  late  period  a  mere  rudiment  of  foetal  life,  divested  of  all  import- 
ance. (Huschke,  Encyclop6die  Anatomiquej  vol.  v.  p.  382.) 

But  this  is  a  mere  wandering  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Maclise, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  surgical  science.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  him  on  this  account ; 
**  aliquando  dormitat  bonus  Homerus."  F.  W.  S. 


Art.  XIII. — Urinary  Deposits;  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutical 
Indications.  By  Golding  Bird,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Assistant 
Physician,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, &c.  &c.  &c.  Second  American,  from  the  third  and  enlarged  London 
edition.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1851. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Bird  has,  through  its  former  editions,  acquired  a  celebrity 
which  places  it  among  the  standard  publications  of  the  day ;  and  would  require 
but  the  announcement  only  of  a  new  edition,  were  it  not  that  it  has  received, 
at  the  author's  hands,  so  complete  a  revision  as  to  render  it  quite  as  much  a  new 
work  as  many  which  are  issued  from  the  press  under  this  title.  After  the  first 
thirty  pages,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparing  this  with  the  former  editions,*  that 
the  changes  and  additions  are  so  frequent  as  to  preclude  any  design  of  their 
enumeration.  Every  two,  or  more  pages,  there  appear  new  wood-cuts,  addi- 
tional observations,  and  the  incorporation  of  later  information  of  an  authentic 
character,  and  re-modification  of  lormer  statements  in  correspondence  with  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  in  this  department ;  presenting,  in  a  succinct 
form,  a  complete  view  of  the  state  of  investigation  in  this  speciality  of  medical 
science.  The  existence  in  the  urine  of  creatine,  creatinine,  and  Other  substances 
found  in  flesh ;  of  fatty  matters ;  of  casein  during  lactation,  &c. ;  variation  in  the 
appearances  of  this  secretion  in  colour  from  excess  of  purpurine,  in  consistence 
from  urate  of  ammonia,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  gelatinize  on  cooling ;  altera- 
tion in  composition  from  the  nature  of  ingesta,  and  period  of  taking  the  food,  and 
from  functional  and  organic  disease  in  the  different  organs,  together  with  the 
pathological  indications  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  are  some  of  the  points 
which  have  engaged  the  author's  attention.  Therapeutic  indications  in  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  urine  are  also  noticed,  and  the  effects  of  remedies :  as 
colchicum  on  the  secretion  of  uric  acid,  and  the  oxalic  diathesis  ;  borax,  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  ammonia,  &c.,  in  retaining  uric  acid  in  solution,  &c. 
Although  this  notice  comprises,  in  a  very  general  manner,  but  a  portion  of  the 
new  matter  introduced,  it  suffices  to  present  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  revision 
to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected.  The  American  edition  has  been  issued 
in  form  and  size  to  correspond  with  the  allied  works  proceeding  from  the  same 
publishers,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  student.  R.  B. 
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Art.  XIV. — Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparaiioe,  By  "William 
B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Third  edition.  With 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  wood  engrayings.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
and  Lea,  1851.    8yo.  pp.  1098. 

THsnecessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  physiology  of  the  human  organism 
as  a  guide  in  the  inyestigation  of  its  yarious  pathological  conditions  is  now 
uniyersall^  admitted.  Eyery  means,  therefore,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  actions  of  Hying  organized  matter,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  com- 
plicated forms  in  which  it  presents  itself,  with  the  forces  by  which  these  seyeral 
actions  are  produced,  goyemed,  and  modified,  and  the  reciprocal  relationship 
they  hold  to  each  other,  becomes  of  importance.  One  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  this  study  is  unquestionably  comparatiye  physiology.  Commencing  with  an 
inyestigation  of  the  vital  forces  and  functions  exhibited  in  the  lowest  order  of 
liying  bfeings,  and,  as  we  ascend  upwards  in  the  scale,  tracing  the  modifications 
in  the  structure  and  yital  actions,  as  the  organism  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plex, and  new  forces  are  brought  into  operation,  and  new  functions,  are  deye- 
loped,  we  are  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  study  the  physiology  of  the  several 
vital  forces  and  functions  separately,  and  are  thus  better  prepared  to  understand 
the  operation  of  these  forces,  and  the  true  character  of  these  functions  in  the 
complicated  organism  of  the  higher  class  of  animals  and  man. 

The  attempt  to  analyze  the  different  functions  of  living  organized  matter,  and 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  maintained  and  governed,  by  venesection  and  other 
exjjeriments  performed  on  living  animals,  cannot  lead  in  every  instance  to 
satisfactory  conclusions,  from  our  inability  to  determine  whether  the  phenomena 
produced  are  not  due  more  to  the  violence  inflicted  by  the  experiment  than  to 
the  isolation  of  parts  intended  to  be  affected  by  it.  Although  the  facts  derived 
from  comparative  anatomy  may  not  be  sufficient  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
necessity  for  experimenting  upon  living  animals,  still  so  far  as  these  facts  go 
they  furnish  conclusions  of  a  more  positive  and  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
from  these  facts  alone  that  we  can  expect  to  derive  any  insight  into  the  supposed 
correlation  of  the  several  vital  forces,  and  of  these  with  the  purely  physical 
forces  operating  in  the  inorganic  world ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  such  a 
correlation  would  lead  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  vitality  than  we  have  yet 
attained,  the  study  of  comparative  physiology  becomes,  even  in  this  particular, 
one  of  primary  importance.  In  whatever  point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  subject  is 
viewejd,  whether  as  an  interesting  branch  merely  of  natural  philosophy,  or  as 
a  guide  to  the  more  intricate  questions  connected  with  the  physiology  of  man, 
the  study  of  comparative  physiology  becomes  a  desirable,  ii  it  be  not  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  medical  education. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  obviates  every  objectioii  that  might  be  advanced 
to  entering  upon  this  study  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  treatise 
embracing  a  correct  view  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  reference  as 
well  to  general  as  to  comparative  physiology.  Availing  himself  of  th6  best 
and  most  recent  information  he  could  procure  upon  each  department  of  the 
subject,  and  devoting  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  verification  of  the 
statements  of  other  observers,  especially  on  points  under  dispute,  he  has  orderly 
and  methodically  digested  and  arranged  the  materials  thus  obtained,  as  well  as 
a  large  amount  drawn  from  his  own  original  inquiries,  so  as  to  place  the  know- 
ledge of  many  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  may  feel  desirous^of  acquiring 
it  with  no  further  trouble  than  the  careful  perusal  of  a  few  hundred  pages,  the 
production  of  which  has  cost  the  author  much  and  prolonged  labour. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  succeeded  so  well  in  embodying  in  the  present  treatise  the 
general  aspect  of  the  science  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  teaching  the  leading 
facts  embraced  in  it,  in  a  style  so  plain  and  withal  so  explicit,  that  many  who 
commence  the  volume  without  any  design  of  studying  it  thoroughly,  will  be 
allured  onward  until  they  shall  have  mastered  the  whole  of  its  interesting  con- 
tents. 

Though  professedly  the  third  edition  of  "The  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparatiye  Physiology,"  the  treatise  before  us  is  to  be  viewed  in  some  measure 
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as  a  new  work.  Out  of  the  1080  pages  of  text,  not  above  150,  or  less  than  one- 
seventh,  belong  to  the  previous  edition ;  this  fact  evinces  the  desire  of  the  author 
to  spare  no  pains,  in  order  to  render  the  volume  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  pre- 
sent state  01  physiological  science. 

To  present  an  analysis  of  so  voluminous  a  work  as  the  present,  in  which  so 
many  subjects  of  deep  interest  are  treated  of,  and  so  many  intricate  questions, 
connected  with  the  biotic  forces  and  actions,  are  discussed,  would  be  impractica- 
ble ;  and  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  several  doctrines  inculcated  would  neces- 
sarily extend  our  notice  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  Notwithstanding,  as  already 
remarked,  the  author  has,  in  the  selection  of  his  materials,  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  the  best  and  most  recent  information  he  could  procure,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  as  he  himself  remarks,  that  he  should  be  equally  well  informed 
upon  every  point,  and  those  who  have  followed  particular  departments  into 
detail,  will  doubtless  find  scope  for  criticism  in  what  they  may  regard  as  defi- 
ciencies or  even  errors.  Dr.  Carpenter  desires  that  his  work  may  be  estimated 
by  its  general  merits ;  and  rather  by  what  it  does  than  by  what  it  does  not  con- 
tain. It  would  have  been,  he  adds,  far  easier  to  expand  it  by  mere  compilation 
to  twice  its  present  dimensions,  than  it  has  been  found  to  compress  the  collected 
materials  within  the  space  they  even  now  occupy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Carpenter  should  be  allowed  to  anticipate  not 
the  slightest  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  time  and  labour  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  production  of  the  valuable  treatise  before  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
certain  loss,  involved  in  the  relinquishment  of  other  literary  engagements  of  a 
remunerative  character.  We  are  assured  that  the  sale  of  the  entire  edition  will 
not  do  more  than  remunerate  his  liberal  publisher  fos  the  very  large  outlay 
which  he  has  incurred  in  bringing  put  the  work,  and  more  especially  for  the 
beautiful  series  of  illustrations  with  which  it  is  embellished.  We  had  hoped 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  only  systematic  treatise, 
embracing  the  principles  of  general  and  comparative  physiology,  within  the 
reach  of  the  English  student,  this,  in  connection  with  its  intrinsic  value,  would 
insure  the  sale  of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  and  at  a  price  t^  remunerate 
both  publisher  and  author.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XV. — Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
<U  its  Annual  Session^  add  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  May,  1851.  Vol.  I. 
Published  by  the  Society.    8vo.  pp.  128. 

In  the  present  volume  of  their  Transactions,  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  give  an  earnest  of  their  zealous  co-operation  with  the  societies  of 
the  other  States  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession  through- 
out the  Union;  as  well  for  the  faithful  administration  of  a  correct  ethical  disci- 
pline among  its  members,  as  for  the  enlargement  of  the  common  stock  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  each  section 
of  the  country,  in  connection  with  its  medical  topography. 

The  session  of  1851  was  unquestionably  a  most  interesting  one,  not  so  much 
from  the  importance  of  the  business  transacted,  as  from  a  good  example  being 
given  in  the  reports  received  from  a  portion  of  the  counties,  which,  it  is  belie veo, 
will  be  followed  up  at  each  succeeding  session,  until  the  materials  shall  be  ac- 
cumulated for  a  complete  history  of  the  medical  topography  and  prevailing  dis- 
eases of  the  State. 

The  reports  embraced  in  the  volume  before  us,  though  all  valuable,  dififer  con? 
siderably  in  their  extent,  and  in  the  amount  of  positive  observations  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  Some  can  be  considered  only  as  outlines  to  be  filled  up, 
hereafter,  by  the  results  of  further  and  more  extended  investigation  *,  others, 
however,  especially  that  on  the  topography  and  diseases  of  Berks  County,  are 
drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  in  their  manner  and  matter  may  serve  as  models 
for  future  reports  from  the  other  counties. 
No.  XLIV.— Oct.,  1851.  30 
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The  character  of  all  of  iihe  reports  before  us  is  sufficiently  encoaraging,  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  equal  to  what  we  had  a  right  to  anticipate.  It  is  only 
recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  the  profession  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  concentrating  the  labours  of  the  numerous  talented  phy- 
sicians scattered  over  the  interior  of  the  State,  in  rural  and  often  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts,  to  render  available,  for  the  instruction  of  all,  the  fact*  and 
deductions  collected  by  each  within  his  own  field  of  observation.  Many,  im- 
mersed in  the  engrossing  duties  of  a  wide  range  of  country  practice,  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  draw  up  a  formal  report,  but  are  able,  never- 
theless, to  contribute  valuable  materials ;  and  there  is  no  section  of  the  State  in 
which  a  committee  of  medical  men  cannot  be  found  fully  capable,  and  no  doubt 
willing,  to  arrange  these  materials  in  such  a  form  for  presentation  to  the  State 
Society  as  shall  do  credit  to  it  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society 
at  the  session,  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  which  is  before  us,  are  a 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  throughout  the  State ;  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  a  pathological  cabinet ;  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the 
poor  in  every  county  of  the  State ;  and  the  protective  powers  of  vaccination. 

The  vital  statistics  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  and  continuous  registration  of 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  occur  in  the  midst  of  any  community, 
are  essential  not  merely  to  settle  questions  relating  to  population,  but  to  deter* 
mine,  by  positive  data,  the  proportion  of  the  natural  increase  and  mortality  in 
different  localities,  and  among  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  their  comparative  salubrity,  the  causes  of  any  discrepancy 
in  this  respect,  which  may  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  and  the  means  by 
which  sucn  discrepancy  maj  be  obviated.  By  vital  statistics,  alone,  can  be 
determined  the  value  of  life  in  the  different  sections  of  a  country,  and  in  the 
different  ages,  occupations,  and  modes  of  living  of  its  population ;  and  they  can 
alone  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  measures  necessaiy  to  equalize  and  aug- 
ment the  value  of  life  in  all.  These  are  among  the  leading  benefits  to  be 
anticipated  from  an  accurate  system  of  registration,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
the  medical  profession  in  Pennsylvania  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  measure, 
and  zealously  engaged  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Although  there  are  some  defects  in  the  bill  relative  to  registration  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  volume,  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Governor  should  not 
have  seen  proper  to  give  it  his  approval.  A  registration  being  once  established, 
there  would  be  little  difl&culty  in  obtaining  the  amendments  necessary  to  secure 
a  more  simple  and  efficient  system. 

In  withholding  his  name  from  the  bill  alluded  to,  the  Governor  merely  exer- 
cises a  power  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution ;  we  have  no  right,  therefore, 
to  complain,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reasons  he  shall  furnish  to  the  legis- 
lature, at  its  ensuing  session,  will  be  of  a  character  fully  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  jeoparding  of  so  important  a  measure. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  pathological  cabinet  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  State  Society.  Valuable  specimens 
of  morbid  anatomy  may  be  collected  by  every  physician  in  general  practice ; 
but  this  is  seldom  done,  few  physicians  out  of  our  large  cities  having  the  leisure 
properly  to  prepare  them  for  examination  and  preservation,  or  the  conveniences 
for  keeping  them  for  future  reference.  A  few  isolated  specimens,  also,  are  but 
of  little  vskiue  to  the  pathological  student,  compared  to  an  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  cabinet.  The  liberal  proposition  made  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
if  acted  upon  by  the  physicians  of  Pennsylvania,  would,  in  a  few  years,  place 
within  their  reach  a  cabinet  in  which  all  the  leading  forms  of  morbid  structure 
could  be  studied  with  profit. 

The  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  poor  throughout  the  commonwealth  is  a 
measure  in  which  every  citizen  is  deeply  interested.  Even  if  the  protection  of 
the  indigent  classes  from  the  suffering,  the  mortality,  or  the  deformity,  incident 
to  small-pox,  and  the  saving  of  the  loss  entailed  upon  the  community  by  the  death 
or  decrepitude  of  vast  numbers  of  its  labouring  population,  and  the  expense 
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incurred  for  their  support  when  sick  or  disabled,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
considerations  to  insure  the  measure  being  carried  into  effect;  but  when  we 
consider  that,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  population  liable,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  ai^  epidemic  of  small-pox  or  its  accidental  introduction  by  an  infected  person 
or  clothing,  to  be  attacked  with  that  disease  in  its  worst  form,  even  many  of 
those  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  fully  protected  by  vaccination, 
are  in  danger  of  suffering,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  exposure  to  an  air  thus  satu- 
rated with  the  poisonous  miasm  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  while  their 
offspring,  unless  they  could  be  conveniently  and  effectually  vaccinated  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  are  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the  prevailing  disease. 

We  are  glad  that  the  State  Society  has  taken  this  subject  in  hand,  and  can 
entertain  no  fear  that  their  appeal  to  the  legislature  in  reference  to  it  will  be 
ineffectual. 

The  novel  and  startling  facts  and  propositions,  announced  by  Dr.  Gregory  of 
London,  in  relation  to  vaccine,  small-pox,  revaccination,  and  inoculation,  and 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Jackson  made  to  this  session  of  the  State  So- 
ciety, are  well  deserving  of  a  close  investigation.  If  it  be  true  that  inoculation 
in  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  pro- 
duces a  new  form  of  papular  disease,  which  is  not  contagious,  is  unattended 
with  danger,  and  gives  protection  against  small-pox  for  life,  we  have  a  discovery 
equal,  if  not  superior,  m  importance  to  that  of  Jenner.  If  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  shall  be  established  by  a  careful  series  of  experiments,  we  shall 
have  then  a  means  of  protection  against  small-pox  more  uniformly  certain  than 
vaccination,  and  disarmed  of  all  the  danger  attendant  upon  variolous  inocula- 
tion. 

The  State  Society  has  very  properly  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
accuracy  of  these  conclusions  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  sus- 
tained by  M.  Cazenave,  the  celebrated  dermatologist  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  committee  will  not  neglect  the  task  confided  to  them ;  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment  are  within  their  reach,  and  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  Stiite  will  look  with  anxious  expectation  for  their  report*  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XVI. — History  of  Medical  Education  and  Institutions  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  frst  Settlement  of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  year  1850;  with  a 
chapter  on  the  Present  Condition  and  Wants  of  the  Profession,  end  the  Means 
necessary  for  supplying  these  Wants,  and  elevaimgr  the  Character,  and  extending 
the  Usefulness  of  the  Whole  Profession.  By  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College,  etc.  etc. 
Chicago,  1861:  12mo.  pp.  228. 

In  undertaking  the  office  of  historian  of  medical  education  and  medical 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Davis  has,  evidently,  been  prompted  by 
the  best  of  motives.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 
We  admire  the  love  he  has  evrn-ced  for  his  profession,  and  give  him  credit  for 
the  efforts  he  has  made  to  elevate  its  character  and  extend  its  usefulness,  by 
directing  due  attention  to  the  moral  character  and  proi)er  education  of  those 
who  would  enrol  themselves  among  its  members.  Of  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  doubt;  and  of  his  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  or  profes- 
sional reform  we  have  all  been  witnesses.  Still  we  must  withhold  from  him 
our  meed  of  praise  when  he  claims  it  as  the  delineator  of  the  domestic  history 
of  the  medical  profession ;  the  means  it  has  provided  in  this  country  for  the 
instruction  of  its  novitiates;  and  the  institutions  it  has  there  organized,  where 
its  mission  of  good  may  be  displayed,  and  its  members  made  familiar  with 
disease  and  the  application  of  the  means  for  its  prevention  and  its  cure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  careful  review  of  the  condition  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  medical  education  in  these  United  States,  from  their  first 
settlement  to  the  present  period,  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.   In 
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flnch  a  review,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  and  professional  stand- 
ing of  the  physicians  with  which  the  country  was  supplied  during  the  seyeral 
periods  of  its  colonial  history,  as  well  sis  subsequently  to  its  or^nization  as  an 
independent  nation ;  and  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  influence  which, 
previously  to  the  establishment  oi  regular  medical  schools,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  leading  physicians  exercised,  as  private  instructors,  upon  the  character 
and  condition  oiour  profession  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Pains  should  also  be 
taken  to  trace  the  opportunities  that  were  successively  afforded  for  medical 
education ;  these  at  first,  it  is  true,  will  be  found  to  have  been  but  few,  casual, 
and  imperfect,  but  augmenting  in  number,  permanence,  and  importance,  as 
the  population  increased,  and  medical  services  became  more  in  demand,  and 
were  better  compensated.  By  a  candid  examination  of  the  state  of  medical 
education  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  shall  not  find  so  much  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  actual 
neglect  of  professional  instruction,  and  the  ignorance  and  deficiency  of  skill 
in  the  medical  men,  during  the  period  of  our  colonial  subjection  or  in  the 
early  days  of  our  independent  existence.  The  fault  has  not  been  that  the 
means  for  medical  instruction  adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  people, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  former  restricted  character  of  medical  science, 
were  not  afforded  in  this  country  at  a  sufficiently  early  period ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  means  for  professional  education  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  our  science  and  the  rapid  development  that  has  been  given  to  every 
department  of  human  knowledge  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
etiology,  the  pathology,  the  prevention,  and  the  cure  of  disease ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to  demand  from  all  who  would  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  adequate  moral 
and  educational  qualifications. 

In  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Davis  professes  to  have  embodied  "  all  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  educational  history  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country ;  and 
by  a  careful  tracing  of  present  evils  and  defects  to  their  origin,"  to  have  fur- 
nished that  information  without  which  ''  no  member  of  the  profession  can  be 
prepared  to  act  wisely  his  part  in  the  great  progressive  movements  of  the  age." 
He  has  unquestionably  brought  together  much  useful  information  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  our  profession,  in  this  country,  during  former  years,  not  cer- 
tainly all  that  he  might  have  collected  hj  a  little  more  research ;  nor  has  he 
always  presented  what  he  has  collected  with  all  the  fullness  and  precision  which 
are  desirable.  Nor  has  he  always  made  the  best  use  of  his  materials,  by  so 
arranging  them  as  to  present  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  medical  profession  of  our  country,  at  different  periods  from  its  earliest 
settlement  to  the  present. 

Many  of  the  important  contributions  to  medical  knowledge  and  literature, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  older  physicians,  are  correctly  indicated  in 
the  present  work ;  others,  however,  of  equal  value  are  left  unnoticed.  Dr. 
Davis  evinces  no  great  familiarity  with  the  early  history  of  American  medical 
literature,  having  recorded  as  an  entire  blank  a  period  during  which  many 
works  of  distinguished  merit  were  produced,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are 
still  received  as  authorities  in  reference  to  the  particular  subjects  of  which  they 
treat. 

In  the  closing  chapter,  are  presented  many  important  truths  connected  with 
the  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  profession :  truths  which  strongly  press 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  for 
a  series  of  years  the  medical  profession  throughout  our  country  has  been  rapidly 
deteriorating  ;>  that  the  qualifications  of  a  majority  of  those  admitted  into  its 
ranks  are  manifestly  deficient ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  has  lost  that  high 
rank  in  public  estimation  which  it  is  essential  it  should  maintain  to  enable  its 
members,  to  fulfil  successfully  their  important  and  responsible  duties.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  physicians  have  entailed  much  of  the  evil,  under 
which  they  labour,  upon  themselves.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  so  long  as 
private  teachers  will  receive  into  their  office,  as  medical  pupils,  individuals  de- 
ficient in  sufficient  mental  capacity,  preliminary  education,  and  moral  fitness 
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to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  or  to  practice  it  with  honor 
to  themselves  and  benefit  to  their  patients. 

While  there  exists,  in  almost  every  State,  a  facility  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  schools,  with  irresponsible  faculties ;  and  while  the  office  of  medical 
teacher  is  permitted  to  be  assumed  merely  as  a  source  of  income  by  those  who 
are  unwilbng  to  abide  the  slow  acquisition  of  professional  employment  and  its 
legitimate  emoluments,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  medical  teaching  will 
not  be  prostituted  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  that  imperfectly  educated  and 
incompetent  persons  will  not  be  graduated  as  physicians,  to  crowd  the  pro- 
fession, lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  discourage  from  entering 
into  its  ranks  such  as  can  alone  confer  credit  upon  it  by  a  conscientious  and 
efficient  discharge  of  its  duties.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  these  evils,^  we 
are  not  prepared  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Davis  might 
succeed,  could  it  be  carried  into  full  effect.  But  until  the  members  of  the 
profession  generally  shall  be  brought  to  see  that  their  true  interests  will  be 
best  promoted  by  excluding  from  among  them  all  such  as  are  not  properlv 
qualified  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  physicians ;  until  they  shall 
become  united  among  themselves,  and  prepared  to  decide  for  themselves,  with- 
out reference  to  the  pecuniary  interests  or  selfish  rivalship  of  medical  schools, 
what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  are  alone  willing  to  recogtvize 
as  regular  practitioners  of  medicine,  we  fear  the  evil  will  rather  increase  than 
diminish.  Even  though  a  law  were  passed  by  every  State  separating  the  right 
of  teaching  from  that  of  licensing  to  practice,  and  conferring  the  latter  upon  an 
independent  board  of  examiners,  the  evil  could  not  be  remedied,  but  incompe- 
tent persons  would  still  be  admitted  to  disgrace  the  medical  profession. 

Fifteen  years  ago  an  excellent  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  this 
State — the  same  law  which  Dr.  Davis  erroneously  states  was  rejected  by  that 
body — which,  had  it  been  fully  carried  out  by  those  who  were  its  original  pro- 
jectors, might  have  been  made  the  basis  of  an  important  reform  in  medical 
teaching;  by  giving  to  the  student  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  best  teachers  in  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  our 
country  could  supply ;  and  of  an  essential  reform  in  the  mode  of  conferring 
the  diploma,  which  should  be  the  passport  to  practice,  by  making  it  the  positive 
testimonial  of  their  qualifications,  as  determined  by  an  independent  and  dis- 
interested board  of  examiners,  responsible  for  their  acts  to  the  great  body  of 
the  profession  throughout  Pennsylvania.  But,  unfortunately,  the  temptations 
of  ease,  power,  and  emolument,  held  forth  by  the  professorial  chairs  of  our 
medical  schools,  caused  the  zeal  of  most  of  the  early  friends  of  this  law  to  cool ; 
and  it  has,  in  consequence,  remained,  until  now,  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-book 
of  the  State.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XVII. — The  Lavrs  of  Health,  in  relation  to  Mind  and  Body:  A  Series  of 
Letters  from  an  Old  Practitioner  to  a  Pareid.  By  Lionel  John  Beale,  M.  R.C.  S. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.    12mo.  pp.  295. 

In  these  letters  will  be  found  a  very  good  summary  of  the  laws  of  health ; 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  which  to  every  individual  who  desires  to 
enjoy  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  the  latest  possible  period  of  human  existence,  the 
exercise  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers — to  every  one  who  would  avoid  the 
langs  of  disease  and  premature  decay,  and  preserve  unimpaired  the  inestimable 
jlessing  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body — is  enforced  and  illustrated  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  interest  ana  instruct  the  popular  reader. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  "  such  books  as  the  present  cannot  be  too  nu- 
merous, while  the  laws  of  health  are  so  grievously  disregarded,"  not  only  by 
parents,  who,  in  the  proper  or  improper  training  of  their  offspring  "from  birth, 
through  childhood,  and  to  the  eve  of  man's  estate,"  have  it  in  their  power  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  life  of  sickness  and  imbecility,  or  one  of  health,  with  phy- 
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rical,  and  moral,  and  intellectual  Tigoor,  bat  bj  near! j  aD  persona  in  reference 
to  tbem«elTe«.  The  maas  of  mankind  act  as  thoogU  all  that  relates  to  their 
organic  well-being  were  nn worthy  their  consideration.  Many,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  inragine  that  a  good  constitntion  is  an  accidental  inheritance,  tiiat 
health  and  disease  are  the  mere  offspring  of  chance,  and  that  man  can  no  more 
secnre  the  one  or  avoid  the  latter,  bj  attention  to  diet  and  resimen,  to  action 
and  rest,  to  the  material  and  amonnt  of  clothing,  to  the  condition  of  the  air  he 
breathes  and  to  the  dae  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  than  he 
can,  "  by  taking  thooght,  add  one  cnbit  to  his  stature." 

"  That  the  body  and  the  mind  may  be  so  trained  as  to  resist  disease  altogether 
would  be  too  bold  an  assertion,  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  a  yast  number  of  the 
diseases  which  afflict  our  race."  The  daOy  duties  of  the  medical  practitioner 
bring  to  his  notice  many  lamentable  cases,  where  a  small  degree  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  would  have  most  certainly  prevented  serious  evils.  Even 
those  disorders  which  come  upon  the  community  suddenly  from  some  unknown 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  that  we  can  neither  detect  nor 
prevent,  are  less  liable  to  attack,  or,  when  they  do  attack,  are  ordinarily  leas 
severe  in  those  who  are  guided  by  the  laws  of  health. 

In  every  point  of  view  a  careful  study  of  these  laws  is  important  to  alL  li 
is  n^n  a  correct  knowledge  of  them  alone  that  must  be  based  all  sanitary  re- 
forms of  a  public  character,  whether  in  the  construction,  heating,  and  ventilation 
of  buildings,  the  drainage  and  cleansing  of  cities,  the  discipline  of  schools, 
the  regulation  of  labour  in  factories,  and  in  the  location  and  management  of 
cemeteries  for  the  dead. 

All  the  bearings  of  the  laws  of  health  may  not  perhaps  be  so  fully  pointed 
out  in  the  present  work,  or  so  fully  elucidated,  that  it  shall  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  voluminous  and  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  still  it  is  one 
well  calculated  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  those  laws — a  knowledge  in  which  every 
one  is  interested,  inasmuch  as  upon  a  "  due  observance  of  them  the  value  of 
life  depends."  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XYllL-^The  Outlines  of  General  Pathology.  By  M.  L.  Linton,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  St.  Louis  University.    St.  Louis,  1851 :  8vo.  pp.  205. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  medical  work  of  so  little  preteAsion  as  this  of 
Dr.  Linton  possessing  the  same  amount  of  solid  merit,  and  capable  of  interest- 
ing and  instructing  the  reader  to  an  equal  extent.  So  plain,  so  simple,  and  so 
consistent  are  the  general  principles  of  pathology  it  inculcates ;  so  seemingly  in 
accordance  are  they  with  what  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  man,  and  with 
the  leading  facts  deduced  from  clinical  observation  and  pathological  anatomy ; 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  favourable  reception  on  the  part  of  the  medical 

Erofessiod.  Even  though  upon  more  close  investigation  all  the  positions  assumed 
y  the  author  should  not  be  found  tenable,  and  in  the  complex  organism  of  man 
it  should  be  shown  that  other  elements  of  disease  may  be  engendered  than  those 
he  has  enumerated,  still,  in  the  present  condition  of  medical  knowledge,  the 
outlines  of  general  pathology  of  Dr.  Linton  will  bear  a  very  favourable  compa- 
rison with  any  of  the  systems  which  are  now  credited  as  authorities.  They  are 
more  simple  and  consistent  than  most  of  these,  and  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  more  truthful  than  some  even  of  the  more  popular.  We  speak  of  these 
outlines,  of  course,  only  so  far  as  they  profess  to  teach  the  leading  doctrines  of 
disease,  explanatory  of  its  nature,  elements,  causes,  and  effects.  As  a  system 
of  general  pathology  embracing  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  that  have 
been  accumulated  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  the  entire  profession,  to 
which  character,  however,  they  make  no  pretension,  they  unquestionably  fall 
very  short  of  numerous  well-known  treatises.  It  is  as  a  faithful  exponent  of 
the  general  laws  by  which  these  facts  are  to  be  interpreted,  alone,  that  the  out- 
lines of  Dr.  Linton  can  claim  any  merit. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  a  close  criticism  of  each  of  the  positions  assumed 
by  the  author,  we  should  find  cause  to  question  the  entire  accuracy  of  some  few 
of  them,  ^e  had  in  fact  marked  one  or  two  for  comment,  but  when  we  had 
gone  through  the  entire  work  we  were  so  much  gratified  with  it,  as  a  whole, 
uiat  we  felt  disinclined  to  present  objections  to  any  portion  of  it,  especially 
to  such  as  involved  no  point  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  might  not  exist 
without  affecting  the  correctness  of  the  general  doctrines  inculcated. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  no  one  of 
whom,  we  are  convinced,  will  regret  the  time  devoted  to  its  attentive  perusal. 

D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XIX. — Lectures  on  Eruptive  Fevers,  as  now  in  the  Course  of  Delivery  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London.  By  George  Gregorf,  M.  I).,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London ;  Physician  to  the  Small-pox  and  Vacci- 
nation Hospital  at  Highgate ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  etc.  First  American  edition,  with  numerous  additions 
and  amendments  by  the  author,  comprising  his  latest  views.  With  Notes 
and  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  most  recent  opinions  on  Exanthematic 
Pathology;  and  also  Statistical  Tables  and  Coloured  Plates.  By  H.  D. 
BuLKLEY,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  etc.  etc.  New  York,  1851 :  S.  S. 
and  W.  Wood.    8vo.  pp.  376. 

These  lectures  present  a  very  full  and  able  account  of  the  pathology  and 
therapeutical  management  of  a  class  of  diseases  which,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  and  the  fearful  mortality  attendant  upon  sQveral  of  them, 
particularly  interest  every  physician.  The  high  professional  standing  and  ex- 
tensive experience  of  Dr.  Gregory  give  to  his  opinions  a  degree  of  authority 
which,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  subjects  discussed,  renders  the 
volume  before  us  a  highly  important  addition  to  our  medical  literature.  It 
is  calculated  certainly  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  medical  opinion  and 
practice,  in  reference  to  the  febrile  exanthemata;  and  from  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  views  advanced  by  the  author,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  this  influ- 
ence will  be  a  favourable  one.  Although  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinions  as  to  the  uncertain  and  temporary  character  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  vaccination,  against  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  still,  with  the  exception  of 
this  and  a  few  other  points  of  minor  importance,  his  pathological  and  ttiNBrapeu- 
tical  teachings  are,  in  the  main,  sound  and  judicious,  and  correspond  with  the 
general  observations  and  experience  of  American  practitioners. 

Dr.  Gregory  divides  the  acute  febrile  exanthema  into  those  "  bringing  life  into 
hazard" — small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas;  and  those  "not 
bringing  life  into  hazard — the  lesser  exanthema."  These  he  divides  into  two 
sections:  "1.  Vesicular  affections,  of  which  there  are  four:  Vaccina,  varicella, 
herpes,  and  miliaria.  2.  The  simple  efflorescences,  not  leading  to  fluid  effusion, 
of  which  there  are  also  four — namely,  lichen,  urticaria,  roseola,  and  erythema." 
These  twelve  forms  of  eruptive  fever  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  series 
of  lectures. 

After  noticing  the  large  proportion — amounting  in  England  and  Wales  to  one- 
ninth^-of  the  entire  annual  mortality  produced  by  small-pox,  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  hoo'ping-cough,  Dr.  G.  remarks : — 

"If  the  exanthemata  are  considered  independent  of  the  hooping-cough,  con- 
siderable fluctuations  will  be  perceived,  the  mortality  by  them  falling  some- 
times as  low  as  six  per  cent.,  at  times  rising  to  near  thirteen ;  but  a  very  im- 
portant principle  comes  into  play  here,  which  serves  to  equalize  the  amount  of 
epidemic  mortality".  This  curious  doctrine  has  long  been  surmised,  but  was 
never  proved  until  the  statistical  inquiries  of  recent  times  showed  its  correct- 
ness. We  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  it  the  law  of  vicarious  mortality, 
by  which  is  understood,  that  whenever  one  epidemic  diminishes,  another  in- 
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creases,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  epidemic  mortality  remains  on  an  average  of 
years  nearly  the  same." 

This  doctrine  of  vicarious  mortality,  which  would  appear  to  be  fully  borne  out 
by  the  statistics  adduced  by  Dr.  G.,  as  well  as  by  those  added  by  the  American 
editor,  and  by  other  and  more  extended  series  that  we  have  examined,  is  one 
which  demands  a  close  investigation,  in  order  that  its  accuracy  may  be  more 
fully  tested,  and  its  true  bearing  upon  many  interesting  questions  in  vital  statics 
clearly  established. 

Dr.  G.  doubts  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  specific  fever  of  an 
exanthematous  poison  may  occur  without  an  eruption ;  he  denominates  it  a 
"  very  questionable  pathology,  which  he  cannot  undertake  to  advocate."  That, 
during  variolous,  scarlatinous,  and  morbillous  epidemics,  many  persons  experi- 
ence an  attack  of  fever,  and  most  of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
disease,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  eruption,  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
whether  these  persons  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  have  passed  through  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  or  measles,  whichever  may  be  the  reigning  malady — ^whether 
they  are  as  fully  protected  from  a  future  attack  as  those  in  whom  tne  eruption 
occurs — is  to  us,  however,  very  problematical. 

Dr.  G.'s  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pathological  relationship  of  the  different  ex- 
anthemata is  thu&  expressed :  **  In  general,  the  distinctive  cHaracters  of  exan- 
thematous eruptions  are  strongly  marked,  but  difficulties  in  diagnosis  do  occur. 
Small-pox  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  chicken-pox.  Measles  is  not  always 
readily  distinguished  from  lichen. 

**  \V  hen  the  exanthemata  first  invaded  the  world,  their  identity  was  univer- 
sally believed.  Rhazes  and  Avicenna  taught  that  small-pox  and  measles 
were  the  same  disease.  Even  so  late  as  1640  this  doctrine  prevailed  all  over 
Europe.  Measles  and  scarlatina  continued  to  be  confounded  until  about  one 
hundred  years  a^o ;  nor  has  the  bias  in  favour  of  exanthematic  identity  which 
our  ancestors  displayed,  altogether  subsided.  Dr.  Thompson  of  Edinburgh 
laboured  to  prove  that  chicken-pox  is  identical  with  small-pox.  Dr.  Baron,  Mr. 
Ceely,  and  others,  who  would  be  justly  offended  by  the  imputation  of  confound- 
ing scarlatina  and  measles,  or  measles  with  small-pox»  contend,  nevertheless, 
strenuously  for  the  identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox. 

**  That  the  disorders  termed  exanthemata  bear  a  certain  pathological  relation 
to  each  other  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  principle  is  not  more  applicable  to 
small-pox  and' cow-pox  than  it  is  to  small-pox  and  measles,  to  small-pox  and 
chicken-pox,  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  The  epoch  of  the  diffusion  of  small- 
pox and  measles  gives  a  certain  countenance  to  such  a  doctrine.  The  relation- 
ship may  possibly  consist  in  some  modification  of  the  elements  .which  compose 
th»  morbia  miasm,  and  may  be  analogous  to  that  which  subsists  between  the 
nitrous  oxide,  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  nitric  acid.  Such  a  relationship,  how- 
ever, if  admitted,  is  very  different  from  the  absolute  identity  for  which  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Baron  contend.'' 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  various  epidemics  of  the  more 
important  of  the  febrile  exanthemata  would  seem  to  point  out  a  very  close  re- 
lationship between  them.  Whether  they  are  all  mere  modifications  of  one  or 
two  primary  diseases,  or  whether  their  distinctive  characteristics  result  from 
some  change  that  takes  place  in  the  elements  composing  one  common  morbid 
miasm,  is  a  question  of  no  little  interest,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  that  will 
probably  ever  remain  unresolved.  Even,  however,  admitting  this  close,  rela- 
tionship, we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  their  absolute  identity.  The  diagnosis 
of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  erysipelas,  and  of  small-pox,  vaccinia,  and  vari- 
cella is  too  decided,  and  their  successive  propagation  with  all  th^ir  distinctive 
features  too  clearly  established,  to  siippose  them  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  early  history,  pheno- 
mena, statistics,  and  management  of  small-pox.  They  present  under  each  of 
these  heads  every  important  particular  connected  with  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease from  its  first  recorded  appearance,  with  its  symptomatology,  pathology » 
and  therapeutics. 

Dr.  G.  evidently  considers  inoculation  to  be  a  more  certain  protective  against 
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the  mortality  of  small-pox  than  vaoeination ;  we  shoald  almost  infer,  from  his 
arguments  in  defence  of  it,  that  he  at  the  same  time  believes  it  to  be  nearly,  if 
not  equally,  as  safe  in  every  point  of  view.  We  present  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  own  words : — 

"  You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  what  were  the  practical  results  of  inocula- 
tion. I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  Its  influence  in  lessening  the  mortality 
of  small-pox  was  something  quite  extraordinary,  and  scarcely  credible.  With 
ordinary  precautions  in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  subjects,  not  more  than 
one  in  Jive  hundred  cases  will  terminate  unfavourably.  The  ill  success  which 
attended  the  early  inoculations,  between  the  years  1722  and  1730,  arose  entirely 
from  bad  management,  from  the  most  culpable  negligence  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  an  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  principles  by  which  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation should  be  governed.  Had  not  the  discovery  of  Jenner  interfered  to 
interrupt  its  extension  and  improvement,  inoculation  would  have  continued  to 
this  day,  increasing  daily  in  popularity.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  improve- 
ments in  medical  science  generally  would  have  shed  additional  lustre  on  this 
practice. 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  in- 
oculation, and  to  impute  to  it  mischief  of  which  it  was  n'ot  guilty.  The  great 
objection  made  to*4noculation,  and  that  which  recently  induced  Parliament  to 
abolish  it  altogether  under  heavy  penalties,  was,  that  it  disseminated  the  virus, 
and  multiplied  the  foci  of  contagion.  Dr.  Watkinson  and  Dr.  Schivenke,  in 
1777,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Adams,  broke  the  force  of  this  argument,  by  point- 
ing out  how  important  a  part  epidemic  influence  plays  in  the  diffusion  of  vari- 
ola. Had  they  lived  in  our  times,  how  strongly  would  they  have  fortified  their 
arguments  ?  We  saw,  in  1838,  an  epidemic  small-pox  raging  in  London,  where 
inoculation  had  long  been  discontinued.  The  admissions  into  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  in  that  year  exceeded  those  of  1781  and  of  1796.  Inoculation  was 
abolished  throughout  England  and  Wales  in  1840,  and  the  act  has  been  most 
rigidly  enforced;  yet,  during  the  last  two  years,  small-pox  has  visited  every 
county  of  England. 

"Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  attempted  to  prove  by  statistics  the  evils  of  inocular 
tion.  He  has  shown  that  the  proportion  which  the  mortality  by  small-pox,  in 
London,  bore  to  the  general  mortality,  increased,  during  the  last  century,  from 
78  to  94  per  thousand ;  but  many  circumstances  must  receive  attention  before 
we  are  justified  in  drawing  conclusions  from  this  fact.  The  population  in- 
creased prodigiously  in  the  interval,  more  indeed  than  would  suffice  to  explain 
the  increased  mortality  by  small-pox.  But  further,  the  general  mortality  dimi- 
nished. Consequently,  though  the  actual  mortality  by  small-pox  had  remained 
stationary  and  uninfluenced  by  population,  its  ratio  to  the  total  mortality  would 
appear  to  augment.  ,  Thirdly,  Dr.  Adams  has  shown  that  a  correspondent  in- 
crease took  place  in  scarlet  fever  and  hooping-cough,  which  are  not  communi- 
cable by  inoculation.  Lastly,  a  difi^erent  mode  of  calculation  would  exhibit 
a  very  different  result.  The  sophism  consists  in  arranging  your  figures  so  as 
to  include  or  exclude  years  of  epidemic  prevalence.  If,  for  instance,  we  divide 
the  last  ninety  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  three  periods,  we  shall  find 
that  the  recorded  deaths  by  small-pox  were  as  follows:  1711  to  1740  (when 
there  was  no  inoculation),  65,383 ;  1741  to  1770  (when  inoculation  was  coming 
into  general  use),  63,308 ;  1771  to  1800  (when  inoculation  was  almost  universal), 
the  deaths  were  only  57,268 ;  so  that  by  this  showing,  inoculation  diminished 
the  mortality  by  8115  lives. 

"  Statistics  are  very  useful,  and  deservedly  carry  great  weight  with  them ;  but 
they  may  be  enlisted,  with  a  little  management,  on  both  sides  of  an  argument. 

''One  subject  only  remains  for  our  consideration,  and  that  is,  the  question 
whether  any  circumstances  would  still  warrant  us  in  recommending  inoculation 
on  scientific  principles  ?  Concurring  most  cordially  in  opinion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  by  unqualified  persons  ought  to  have  been  put  down  (not  in 
1840,  but  forty  years  before  that)  by  stringent  legislative  enactments,  I  still 
remain  of  opinion  that,  under  several  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical 
man  to  recommend  inoculation.  These  circumstances  do  not,  indeed,  often 
occur;  but  the  legislature  would  hardly  wish  to  control  and  fetter,  even  in  a 
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sin^  ease,  the  deliberate  jad[pnent  of  a  physician,  acting  for  die  benefit  ol  bii 
patient.  I  will  name  to  yoa  foor  of  these  cases :  1.  When  a  person  has  been  foond, 
&om  pecnliaritj  of  habit,  nnsusceptible  of  vaccination.  2.  When  new  sources 
of  vaccine  lymph  are  introduced,  and  it  becomes  of  importance  to  ascertain 
that  the  new  virus  is  efficient.  3.  When  young  persons  (between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty),  vaccinated  in  early  life,  are  proceeding  as  cadets  to  India.  4. 
When  small-pox  unexpectedly  breaks  out  in  a  country  district,  at  a  time  when 
(even  with  the  facilities  of  a  penny  post)  vaccine  virus  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
Other  cases  equally  strong  might  be  put." 

This  special  pleading  in  favour  of  the  safety  of  inoculation  will  be  very  readily 
overturned  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistics  exhibiting  the  comparative 
mortality  produced  by  small-pox  prior  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  during 
the  period  of  its  general  practice,  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation, as  collected  by  different  writers  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  present  edition,  Dr.  Bulkley  has  presented  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  conclusions.  There  is  great  truth 
and  good  sense  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  editor : — 

'*  However  great  may  be  our  indebtedness  to  inoculation  for  the  amount  of 
life  saved  by  it  to  mankind,  and  we  freely  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  great, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  practice  can  never  be  relieved  from  the  objection  of 
multiplying  foci  of  contagion ;  and  while  we  concede  that  its  continued  employ- 
ment would  doubtless  have  led  to  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it,  and  to  still  more  decided  benefits  from  it,  with  probably  diminished  risk 
of  communicating  it  beyond  the  individual  operated  upon,  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  the  substitution  of  another  protective  power,  apparently  equally 
efficacious  in  its  results,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  the  least 
danger,  in  itself,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  those  about  him.  At  the  same 
time,  we  fully  agree  with  our  author,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  would 
warrant  its  adoption  in  special  cases,  and  with  proper  restrictions,  and  that 
those  mentioned  by  him  come  under  this  head ;  and  we  could  even  add  to  the 
list.  It  is  not  denied  that  inoculation  may  be  perfectly  safe,  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  it  is  performed  is  concerned,  and  that  it  may  be  a  valuable  test 
of  his  protection  from  casual  variola;  but  the  fact  that,  however  mild  in  itself, 
it  may  communicate  the  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease  to  another,  is  one 
which  renders  it  a  dangerous  agent,  the  use  of  which,  independently  of  other 
reasons,  should  be  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  and,  indeed,  prohibited 
altogether,  from  the  risk  unavoidably  attendant  upon  its  general  employment." 

The  sixth  lecture  presents  a  most  excellent  and  sufficiently  full  summary  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  measles,  while  the  two  ensuing  lectures  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  scarlet  fever.  The  description  of  the  several 
forms  under  which  the  disease  ordinarily  presents  itself,  and  of  its  usual 
sequelaa,  is  clear  and  accurate.  In  treating  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  Br. 
G.  remarks  that,  while  *'  no  doubt  exists  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases, 
scarlet  fever  is  the  product  of  a  specific  miasm,"  still,  "the  question  may  well 
arise,  whether  any  combination  of  circumstances  can  develop  an  eruption  pos- 
sessing the  characters  of  scarlatina,"  and  he  admits  that  his  testimony  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  I  have  seen  scarlet  eruption,"  he  adds,  "  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  miasmatic  scarlatina,  arising  from  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  and  I 
often  see  true  scarlatinal  eruptions  occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  secondary 
fever  of  small-pox,  without  any  grounds  for  believing  that  contagion  had  ope- 
rated. It  seems  as  if  secondary  fever  can  develop  this  eruption  in  the  same 
way  as  it  throws  out  erysipelas." 

We  are  familiar  with  an  eruption  closely  resembling  that  of  scarlatina,  occur- 
ring under  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  Dr.  G.,  but  believe  it  to  be  of  a  very 
di£Srent  character  from  the  latter.  The  persons  in  whom  the  eruption  occurred 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  be  labouring  under  scarlet  fever.  Of  the 
occurrence  of  true  scarlatina  independent  of  exposure  to  any  specific  poison 
emanating  from  the  bodies  of  patients  affected  with  the  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  epidemical  visitations  of  the  fever  may  occur  from  some  morbid 
condition  in  the  atmosphere,  is,  we  believe,  very  generally  admitted;  but  in  the 
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absence  of  this  epidemic  influence,  we  have  repeatedly  observed  sporadic  case* 
of  unquestionable  scarlatina  occur  under  circumstances  where  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  patients  could  have  been  exposed  to  contagion  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  fomites. 

On  the  subject  of  bloodletting  in  scarlet  fever,  Dr.  G.  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks : — 

**  Some  physicians  discourage  all  loss  of  blood  in  scarlatina,  as  being  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  disease.  Others  strongly  advise  it.  Much  will  depend  ' 
upon  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  the  period  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of 
the  patient ;  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  strongly,  that  scarlet  fever  not 
only  admits  of  bloodletting,  but  often  imperatively  requires  it,  and  that  on 
general  bleeding  alone  the  safety  of  the  patient  often  depends." 

"  While  I  thus  advocate  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  certain  cases,  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  others.  You  would  not  always  do  harm, 
by  the  attempt  (for  it  is  one  thing  in  scarlet  fever  to  open  a  vein,  and  another 
to  draw  blood) ;  but  any  such  indiscriminate  use  of  the  remedy  would  expose 
^ou  and  the  remedy  to  just  reproach.  The  successful  treatment  of  the  disease 
y  bleeding  in  one  epidemic,  at  one  season,  and  in  one  district,  does  not  author- 
ize the  same  procedure  in  another  epidemic,  a  different  season,  or  a  different 
locality." 

"Local  bloodletting  is  well  adapted  to  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever — to  cases- 
accompanied  with  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  throat — to  cases  attended 
with  headache  or  threatening  coma."  "In  the  management  of  the  several  in- 
flammatory sequelae  of  scarlatina  (otitis,  ophthalmia,  and  pneumonia),  leeches 
and  cupping  are  quite  indispensable. 

"  Leeches  generally  bleed  profusely  in  scarlatina,  from  the  excited  state  -of 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  Four  leecnes  in  scarlatina  will  often  do  as  much  as 
twelve  in  typhus.  It  becomes  occasionally  necessary  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
which  limar  caustic  will  do  effectually.  This  tendency  of  leech-bites  is  always 
to  be  kept  in  view,  but  especially  in  the  scarlet  fever  of  young  children.  The 
child's  life  might  otherwise  be  sacrificed,  and  the  measure  itself  brought  un- 
fairly into  disrepute." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  scarlatinal  dropsy 
arise  from  the  neglect  of  measures  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  If  a  certain  amount  of  bloodletting,  a  certain 
number  of  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap,  a  certain  amount  of  rest  and  abstinence 
had  been  indicated,  but  neglected  or  withheld,  then,  when  dropsy  occurs,  the 
deficiency  must  be  made  up.  The  same  things  must  be  done  late,  which  ought 
to  have  been  done  early." 

Erysipelas  is  the  subject  of  the  ninth  lecture.  This  disease,  though  not  properly 
an  exanthem  in  the  strict  pathological  meaning  of  the  term,  bears,  however,  in 
many  of  its  features,  so  close  an  affinity  with  the  febrile  exanthemata,  that  it 
is  most  conveniently  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  Erysipelas  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  very  commonly  also  of  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  texture.  Very  good  reasons  might  be  advanced,  therefore,  why 
it  should  be  transferred  to  the  phlegmasiae ;  but,  with  our  author,  we  consider 
this  a  subject  "not  worth  wasting  time  about." 

In  considering  the  causes  of  erysipelas,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  spreads, 
Dr.  G.  first  adduces  the  facts  which  prove  it  to  be  an  epidemic  malady,  and 
which  satisfactorily,  to  his  mind,  show  that  its  most  important  source  ia  mias- 
matic; he  then  explains  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  believe  that  this 
miasm,  when  formed,  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  by  contagious  emana- 
tions, and,  in  conclusion,  points  how  erysipelas  originates  from  causes  not  of  a 
specific  nature,  some  internal  and  others  external  to  the  human  frame. 

After  referring  to  facts  bearing  upon  the  epidemic  and  contagious  character 
of  the  disease  recorded  by  Sauvages,  Baillie,  Calmeil,  Velpeau,  Blache,  and 
Chomel,  and  the  list  might  have  been  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  Dr. 
G.  remarks : — 

"A  connection  of  more  than  twenty  years  with  the  Small-pox  Hospital  has 
given  me  abundant  opportunities,  not  only  of  confirming  the  truth  of  these 
positions,  but  of  showing  that  we  may  carry  our  views  much  farther.    I  feel 
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peranaded,  Itt  That  erysipelas  ma^  commence  in  a  hospital  withoat  the  sus- 
picion of  importation.  2.  That  being  so  generated,  from  bed  to  bed,  it  may 
spread  b^  contagion.  3.  That  the  miasm  generating  erysipelas  is  identical  with 
that  which,  in  lying-in  hospitals,  generates  puerperal  peritonitis,  which,  in 
foundling  hospitals  and  worKhouse  nurseries,  gives  rise  to  pudendal  gangrene 
and  umbilical  ulceration ;  which  in  army  hospitals  generates  hospital  gangrene ; 
which  in  hospitals  differently  circumstanced,  is  found  to  occasion  a  mabgnant 
form  of  cynanche,  both  mucous  and  cellular,  with  otitis,  glossitis,  an  asthenic 
form  of  laryngitis,  and  sometimes  the  most  aggravated  form  of  typhus  gravior." 

"  The  dependence  of  erysipelas  on  a  miasm  sui  generis  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
has  been  stated,  over  and  over  again  by  individual  writers,  but  it  has  never,  I 
think,  been  urged  by  systematic  authors  with  the  importance  which  it  merits; 
nor  has  the  doctrine  been  received  as  one  of  the  avowed  axioms  of  pathology. 
Dr.  RoUo,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  *A  Short  Account  of  a  Morbid  Poison  acHng  on 
Sores, ^  and  published  very  early  in  this  century,  distinctly  announces  the  prin- 
ciple, and  illustrates  the  intimate  connection  between  erysipelas  and  hospital 
gangrene." 

The  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  generation  of  the  miasm  productive  of 
erysipelas,  which  Dr.  G.  denominates  **ochletic  miasm" — ^from  o;t3io^,  a  crowd, 
are,  according  to  our  author,  1st,  and  most  important,  overcrowding  the  wards 
of  an  hospital. 

"  But,''  he  remarks,  "  it  is  not  numbers  alone  which  are  to  be  considered ;  a 
ward  might  safely  hold  fifty  cases  of  simple  fracture,  which  would  not  with 
safety  contain  twenty  cases  of  compound  fracture.  Something,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  All  disorders  which  throw  out  diseased 
secretions  are  more  apt  to  taint  and  vitiate  the  air  than  those  where  no  such 
secreting  process  goes  forward." 

''Another  element  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  sources  of  ochletic 
miasm  is  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  cleanliness.  If  the  bed-linen, 
mattresses,  palliases,  sheets,  and  blankets  be  frequently  changed,  the  floors  well 
cleaned,  and  the  walls  frequently  whitewashed;  if  the  nurses  be  careful  to 
carry  away  all  foul  secretions,  and  to  purify  the  patient's  body  by  abundance 
of  soap  and  water;  in  short,  if  the  internal  regulations  of  the  hospital  be  good, 
miasm  would,  I  suppose,  be  rarely  engendered,  even  though  the  wards  were 
crowded." 

**  A  fourth  element  must  enter  into  the  calculation,  and  that  is  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  air.  This,  by  some,  is  considered  all  in  all ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  all  the 
ventilation  in  the  world,  conducted  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  super- 
intended by  Dr.  Reid  himself,  would  fail  in  preventing  ochletic  miasm,  if 
feather-beds  and  bolsters,  soaked  in  unhealthy  discharges,  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  ward. 

**  Dr.  Rollo  has  advanced  a  step  further  in  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
ochletic  miasm,  and  maintains  that  the  disposition  to  erysipelas  and  its  co-rela- 
tive diseases  (puerperal  peritonitis  and  hospital  gangrene)  depends  partly  on^ 
a  peculiar  but  hitherto  undetected  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  He  is  led  to 
this  opinion  by  observing  that  erysipelas  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  airiest, 
least  crowded,  and  best  regulated  hoyspitals.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  how 
much  is  due  to  this  circumstance,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  such  an  investigation.  We 
know,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lind,  that  in  Batavia,  and  other  localities  notori- 
ous for  malaria,  hospital  gangrene  and  erysipelas,  and  every  sort  of  associated 
disorder,  prevail  with  intensity  at  certain  seasons." 

The  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  G.  in  proof  of  the  spread  of  erysipelas  by  contagion 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast  amount  of  direct  testimony  that  might  be  brought 
forward,  from  sources  of  unquestionable  authority,  in  support  as  well  of  this  posi- 
tion as  that  of  the  intimate  correlation  of  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.  As  we 
believe  both  positions  to  be  well  founded  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  direct- 
ing us  to  the  prophylaxis  of  peritonitis  in  the  puerperal  female,  we  are  gratified 
to  find  so  popular  and  distinguished  a  writer  as  Dr.  G.  engaged  in  their  advocacy. 
We  have  long  maintained  the  contagious  character  of  erjrsipelas  and  its  inti- 
mate relation  with  child-bed  fever,  and  have  been  considered  as  somewhat 
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Tisionary  in  so  doing ;  the  erndenee  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  tbese  opinions 
is  constantly  augmenting,  and  every  day  attracting  increased  attention.  , 

A  very  good  summary  of  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  given.  Although  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  his  estimate  of  some  of  the  remedies  that  have 
been  recommended  in  the  disease,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  his  therapeutical  direc- 
tions are  judicious. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lectures,  Dr.  Q.  gives  the  history,  phenomena,  prac* 
tice,  pathology,  and  results  of  vaccination.  Dr.  G.  denies  in  toto  the  opinion 
recently  promulgated,  and  adopted  very  extensively  by  the  physicians  of  Europe 
and  America — the  identity,  namely,  of  cow-pox  and  variola.  The  objections 
he  adduces  to  this  opinion  are  of  great  weight,  and  his  conclusions  would 
appear  to  be  correct :  namely,  that 

"  Small-pox  and  cow-pox  are  antagonist  affections — that  cow-pox,  instead  of 
being,  as  Dr.  Baron  maintains,  of  a  variolous,  is,  in  fact,  of  an  antt-variolous 
nature — that  it  alters  and  modifies  the  human  constitution  so  as  to  render  some 
individuals  wholly,  others  partially,  and  for  a  time,  unsusceptible  of  small-pox. 
6ow-pox  and  small-pox  maybe  viewed  as  opposing  powers,  striving  to  gain  the 
mastery  of  the  human  frame,  and  each,  under  different  circumstances,  and  at 
different  times,  proving  sucoessful.  The  conclusion  to  which  M.  Bous<^et 
(Train de  la  Vaccine^  p.  16)  has  come  to,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  just  one. 
*  La  vaccine,'  «avs  this  acute  writer,  '  et  la  variole  ne  sent  pas  la  mime  chose. 
Mais  si  elles  different  dans  leur  origine,  dans  leur  principe,  elles  se  suppl^ent 
merveilleusement  dans  leurs  effets.  II  n'y  a  pas  entre  elles  identity  de  nature, 
mais  il  y  a  reciprocity  d'action.'  To  my  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  such  a  conclusion.'*      ^^ 

We  cannot  see  in  what  manner  our  confidence  in  its  protective  powers  can 
in  any  degree  be  strengthened  by  supposing  that  the  cow-pox  is  identical  with 
small-pox,  or  how  it  is  possible,  as  asserted  by  one  writer,  "  that  a  conviction 
of  the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases  would  go  far  to  shake  in  toto  our  belief 
in  the  real  efficacy  of  vaccination."  Our  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion is  founded  solely  upon  the  well-established  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  fully  under  its  influence  resist  the  infection  of 
small-pox  under  every  decree  of  exposure.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  vaccine  disease  would  be  interesting,  perhaps  useful ;  but  it  can  neither 
strengthen  nor  overturn  the  fact  just  referred  to. 

Dr.  G.  believes  that  the  protection  against  small-pox  afforded  by  vaccination 
diminishes  or  wears  entirely  out  in  a  lew  years. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,"  he  remarks,  "  that  small-pox  is  very 
seldom  taken  by  vaccinated  children  who  are  under  the  age  of  eight  years.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  experience  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  three  or  four  instances  of  such  an  occurrence.  The  protective  power 
oT  cow-pox  may,  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  complete 
for  that  period ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  later  in  life  it  diminishes 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  What  the  exact  proportion  of  cases  is,  never 
has  been  ascertained,  and,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  never  can  be  known  or 
even  guessed  at. 

**  But  although  this  be  impossible,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  affect  and  limit  that  power  of  resistance  to 
the  variolous  virus  which  cow-pox  displays  in  so  many  instances,  and  so  re- 
markably in  infantile  life.  I  have  mentioned  puberty  as  a  disturbing  cause. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  others  exist,  of  equal,  perhaps  of  superior  efficacy.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  change  of  climate,  which  appears  to  have  a  very 
marked  influence,  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  recommend  the  re-vaccination  of  all 
young  people  going  to  or  returning  from  India.  A  severe  fever,  in  like  man- 
ner, may  so  alter  and  modify  the  general  mass  of  fluids  as  to  open  a  door  to  the 
reception  of  the  variolous  effluvium.  Importance  should  be  attached  also  to  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  season.  It  is  certain  that  persons  who  under 
common  circumstances  have,  through  the  agenc]^  of  the  cow-pox,  resisted  the 
variolous  miasm,  succumb  to  it  under  epidemic  visitation." 

"  The  preceding  tables"— tables  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  lecture,  but 
which  we  have  not  considered  necessary  to  copy — "  while  they  certainly  counte- 
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nance  the  notion  of  diminished  Tftccine  energy,  throagh  the  mediam  of  those 
changes  which  time  effects  in  the  frame,  prove,  at  the  same  time,  most  incontest- 
ably,  that  a  portion  of  virtue  still  clings  about  the  system,  sufficient  to  preserve 
life,  though  not  to  exhaust  susceptibility.  To  determine  with  accuracy  the 
average  ratio  of  mortalij^r  which  obtains  when  small-pox  invades  those  who 
have  been  well  vaccinatea,  is  a  point  which  the  statistical  records  of  the  last 
twenty  years  teach  us  with  considerable  precision.  You  will  remember  that 
small-pox  in  former  times  (and  among  the  unprotected  in  recent  times)  proved 
fatal  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five,  or  from  that  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  (one  oat 
of  four,  or  one  out  of  three.) 

"  Table  shotoing  the  Rate  of  Mortality  by  SmaU-pox  after  Vaccination  at  Differ- 
ent Periods  and  in  Different  Farts  of  the  World, 


Locality. 


Total  at         " 

British  army 

Copenhagen 

Wirtemberg 

Vienna 

Ceylon,  Epidemic  of 


Rate  of 

Number  of 

mortality 

casei. 

Deaths. 

per  ceat. 

1826  to  1832 

619 

40 

7 

1833  to  1839 

900 

60 

7    • 

1840  to  1846 

1011 

64 

6i 

1826  to  1846 

2530 

164 

7 

1834  to  1838 

1025 

122 

12 

1824  to  1835 

3093 

66 

2 

1831  to  1836 

1055 

75 

7 

1834 

200 

16 

8 

1830 

.    260 

34 

13 

1833  to  1834 

341 

23 

7 

Total 


8504 


500 


"  The  above  table,  compiled  from  various  sources,  will  show  how  great  is  the 
diminution  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  mortality  by  small-pox,  when  vaccination 
has  preceded.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rate  is  then  six  per  cent.,  the 
maximum  being  thirteen,  and  the  minimum  two. 

''The  result  of  these  statistical  investigations  may  be  stated  to  you  in  a  few 
words.  Small-pox  in  the  unvaccinated  is  five  times  more  fatal  than  it  is  to 
those  who  have  previously  undergone  vaccination.  The  following  table,  care- 
fully drawn  up  from  the  records  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  for  the  year  1841, 
shows  you  how  this  is  effected.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  several  cases  admitted  in 
that  year,  having  small-pox  afler  vaccination.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  (or  sixty  per  cent.)  received  the  disease  in  a  modified  form. 
The  remainder  (forty  per  cent.)  received  it  in  a  normal  form,  but  in  variable 
degrees  of  intensity,  the  mortality  among  them  following  the  ordinary  law. 

**  Analysis  of  one  hundred  andjifiy-one  cases  of  SmaU-pox  succeeding  Vaccina- 
tion, which  occurred  at  the  SmaUrpox  Hospital  in  1841. 

r  Confluent 
Normal        56  <  Semi-confluent 

I  Distinct,  regular 
Abnormal  ]        |  Confluent,  modified  . 

or        [^^  \  Semi-confluent,  modified  . 
modified   j        (  Varicelloid,  or  distinct  modified 

Total 151  10 

''Deducting  the  two  deaths  among  the  milder  cases,  which  were  the  result  of 
superadded  disease,  there  remain  eight  deaths.  Now,  supposing  that  these  151 
persons  had  never  been  vaccinated,  the  mortality  would  nave  been  at  least  five 
times  eight,  or  forty,  and  might,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  have  reached 
fifty.  Such  appears  to  be  the  actual  amount  of  the  protection  which  vaccina- 
tion affords,  and  with  it,  such  as  it  is,  we  must,  I  believe,  rest  satisfied.  My 
firm  persuasion  is,  that  no  additional  precautions  on  the  part  of  vaccinators, 
and  no  alterations  in  the  kind  of  lymph  employed,  will  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  general  results." 


iBsiona. 

Deaths 

25 

8 

19 

0 

12 

1 

18 

0 

19 

1 

58 

0 
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The  number  of  the  Taccinated  who  are  liable  to  an  attack  of  small-pox,  in 
either  its  normal  or  modified  form,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  greater  or 
less  care  that  has  been  taken  to  place  the  systems  of  all  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion fully  under  the  vaccine  influence.  That  all  who  are  reputed  to  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated,  are  not  thus  completely  infected,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Independently  of  ^oss  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  vaccinators, 
there  are  many  circumstances  that  may  occur  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
progress  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  to  prevent  the  system  from  being  brought 
perfectly  under  the  protective  influence  of  the  vaccine  infection,  that  cannot 
always  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against;  consequently,  there  will  be  in 
every  community,  even  in  those  where  vaccination  is  most  extensivelv  and 
carefully  practiced,  many  who  are  but  partially  protected  against  small-pox, 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  have  undergone  that  process,  wnile 
others  are  placed  in  the  same  predicament  from  the  possession  oi  some  consti- 
tutional peculiarity,  in  consequence  of  which  their  systems  cannot  by  a  single, 
nor  often  even  by  repeated  vaccination,  be  brought  entirely  under  the  influence 
*of  the  vaccine  influence.  Now,  we  have  no  other  test  that  an  individual  is 
fully  protected  by  vaccination  tJban  the  repetition  of  the  operation  after  some 
interval  of  time ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  this  re-vaccination,  we  remedy,  in 
most  cases,  the  imperfect  infection  produced  by  the  previous  operation. 

It  is  true  Dr.  Gregory  would  appear  to  be  rather  opposed  than  favourable  to 
re-vaccination ;  nevertheless,  the  weight  of  testimony  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  operation.  The  physicians  of  this  city,  who  were  at  first  adverse  to  re-vacci- 
nation, have  become  convinced,  from  personal  experience,  of  its  value,  and  now, 
very  generally,  practice  and  advocate  it.  A  respectable  array  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  measure,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  physicians  and  in- 
stitutions of  Europe,  where  re-vaccination  has  been  practiced  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  test  its  results,  is  given,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  edition,  by  Br.  Bulkley.  • 

Of  the  two  remaining  lectures,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  the  one  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  vesicular  eruptions,  and  the  other  to  a  short 
notice  of  the  non-contagious  efflorescences.  This  portion  of  the  work  may  be 
consulted  with  profit  by  the  student.  The  information  in  respect  to  the  patho- 
logy of  the  diseases  comprised  under  the  two  general  heads,  though  concise,  is 
clear  and  accurate,  and  the  directions  for  their  management  plain  and  judicious. 

The  Notes  and  Appendix  of  the  American  editor  form  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  text  of  l)r.  Gregory.  They  enhance  materially  the  value  of  the 
present  edition  of  his  lectures.  D.  F.  0. 


Art.  XX. — Elements  of  Crenerdl  and  Pathological  Anatomy^  presenting  a  View 
of  the  Present  Staie  of  Knowledge  in  these  Branches  of  Science.  By  David 
Graigie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  etc.  etc.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  revised,  and 
improved.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1851.    8vo.  pp.  1072. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Craigie,  though  less  full,  perhaps,  in  some  particulars  than 
could  be  desired,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  morbid  changes  detected  by 
the  microscope,  to  which,  within  a  recent  period,  so  much  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  physicians  of  continental  Europe,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best 
compendiums  of  the  elements  of  eeneral  and  pathological  anatomy  we  possess. 
By  availing  himself  of  the  most  reliable  sources  for  his  materials ;  by  comparing 
and  generalizing,  with  fidelity^  the  results  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  investi- 
gated with  the  greatest  care  the  leading  subjects  embraced  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  work ;  and  by  arranging,  in  a  connected  and  systematic  form,  those  deduc- 
tions and  inferences  that  are  justified  by  an  accurate  analytic  collation  of  the 
best  authenticated  facts,  Dr.  Craisie  has  succeeded  in  placing  within  the  reach  of 
the  student  a  volume  well  calculated  to  furnish  him  with  correct  statements 
and  useful  information  on  the  nature  and  distinctive  characters  of  diseases,  as 
revealed  to  us  by  pathological  anatomy. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  all  the  materials  of  the  first  have  been  em- 
ployed.   But  they  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  new  mat- 
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ter  under  the  proper  heads,  in  order  to  carry  forward  to  the  present  time  tiie 
information  acquired  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  Numerous  rec- 
tifications, both  in  healthy  and  morbid  anatomy,  have  also  been  made. 

Besides  the  changes  now  mentioned,  two  new  books  have  been  added  :  one 
on  the  structure  and  morbid  states  of  the  glands ;  the  other  on  the  structure 
and  morbid  states  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

There  is  but  one  department  of  pathological  anatomy  not  embraced  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  that  is  local  diseases,  and  those  varieties  of  malformation 
which  consist  in  misapplications  of  the  component  parts  of  organs.  In  notic- 
ing this  omission,  the  author,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  that  these  subjects,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say,  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  arrange- 
ment, be  introduced  in  a  work  on  general  anatomy  ;  on  tnis  account,  however 
reluctantly,  he  has  been  obliged  to  exclude  them  almost  entirely,  unless  so  far 
aa  their  general  churaoten  could  be  stated.  D.  F.  C. 


Abt.  XXI. — The  Micro^copkt:  or  a  Complete  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Micro- 
scope :  for  Physicians,  Students,  and  all  Lovers  of  Kaiural  Science.  With 
illustrations.  By  Joseph  H.  Wythxs,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Bla- 
kiston,  1851. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  little  book,  of  182  pages  12mo.,  which  is  neatly 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  well-executed  wood-cuts. 
^  As  this  is  the  first  American  work  upon  a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  con- 
siderable attention,  it  will  probably  be  extensively  circulated  and  read.  We 
regret  that  it  is  not  better  calculated  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  its  relatioivp  to  natural  and  medical  science.  A  "  complete  manual" 
on  this  subject  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  American  student  of 
medicine  and  of  general  science ;  but  ever^  one  who  purchases  this  book  with  the 
expectation  of  becoming  thoroughly  acq^uainted  with  the  instrument,  either  prac- 
tically or  theoretically,  will  be  exceedingly  disappointed. 

A  student  possessed  of  a  microscope  can  learn  nothing  of  its  plan  of  con- 
struction or  its  manipulation  unless  it  happens  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
manufacture  as  that  figured  on  the  frontispiece. 

The  table  of  contents  is  sufficiently  full.  It  contains.  Chapter  I.  History 
and  importance  of  the  microscope.  II.  The  microscope.  III.  Adjuncts  to 
the  microscope.  IV.  How  to  use  the  microscope.  V.  On  mounting  and  pre- 
'  serving  objects  for  examination.  YI.  On  procuring  objects  for  the  microscope. 
YII.  Test  objects.  YUI.  On  dissecting  objects  for  the  microscope.  IX.  The 
cell-doctrine  of  physiology.  X,  Examination  of  morbid  structures,  &c.  XI. 
On  minute  injections.  Xll.  Examination  of  urinary  deposits.  XIII.  On  po- 
larized light.  XIY.  Miscellaneous  hints  to  microscopists.  But  the  amount  of 
information  upon  each  of  these  subjects  is  so  extremely  limited  that  the  book 
will  be  found  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  all  but  those  who  are  content  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  history  of  the  microscope,  its  adjuncts,  and  their 
uses — the  procuring,  preparing,  and  mounting  objects— is  taken  principally  from 
Queckett's  work,  to  which  all  those  interested  in  the  microscope  had  better  di- 
rectly refer  for  information.  The  chapters  on  the  cell-doctrine,  morbid  pro- 
ducts, and  urinary  deposits,  subjects  particularly  interesting  to  the  physician, 
are  extremely  meagre ;  of  course  they  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  work  of  this 
size.  They  would  fail  to  instruct  a  student  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
subject ;  and  a  properly  educated  physician  would  merely  be  reminded  of  text- 
books and  well-known  treatises  of  the  present  day. 

Since,  therefore,  it  contains  nothing  new  concerning  either  the  philosophical, 
mechanical,  or  practical  bearings  of  tne  microscope,  and  certainly  nothing  ori- 
ginal in  minute  anatomy,  physiologjr,  or  pathology ;  and  since  it  contains  so  little 
of  that  valuable  information  whicn  is  already  published  in  works  quite  accessi- 
ble, we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  any  benent  which  will  be  conferred  by  its 
publication.    *  '  J.  N. 
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Art.  XXTI. — The  Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion,  By  Charles  Bland  Radclipf;!!!,^ 
M.  B.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Lecturer  on  VegetabW 
Physiology  and  Botany  at  the  Westminatei  Upspital^  etCi  eta,  London,  1851.' 
8vo.  pp.  158. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  best  communicate  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  philosophy  tausht  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  by  presenting  to  thdm 
the  author^s  preface,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  a  work  lately  published  under  the  title  of  '  Proims,  or  the  LaiX)  of  Niz- 
fure,  I  have  endeavoured  to  realize  that  uAity,  or  to  «v,  which  is  said  to  ensotil 
the  diversities  of  things,  and  bind  them  together  in  one.  I  have  traced  this 
principle  in  plant  and  animal,  not  merely  as  a  vague  generality,  but  as  per- 
vading the  entire  structure — from  a  simple  organ  to  a  perfect  organism,  and 
from  3ie  complicated  nervous,  vascular,  or  osseous  systems,  to  the  more  rudi- 
mentary parts  of  the  economy!  I  have  traced,  also,  the  same  principle  into 
inorganic  bodies  ;  so  that,  in  relation  to  form,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  otie 
archetypal  law  in  all  created  things,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  Heat," 
light,  chemical  aflBnity,  electricity,  motion,  and  other  physical  agencies,  have 
also  been  found  to  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  more  recondite 
vital  influences,  as  correlative  aspects  of  one  central  force ;  so  that  the  unity  of 
creation  is  reflected  in  force  as  well  as  form.  And  finally,  this  principle 
has  seemed  to  be  absolute,  for  on  proceeding  onwards  it  is  seen  to  be  impossible 
to  separate  form  from  force,  and  to  regard  the  one  as  a  mere  lifeless  ima^e,  oif 
the  other  as  a  mere  *  naked  essence.' 

"  But  it  may  be  objected  that  all  these  ideas  are  mere  philosophical  abstrac- 
tions, and  that  this  unity  of  nature  is  not  a  pr&,ctical  truth  to  be  realized  in  the 
problems  of  everyday  physiology.  If  there  be  this  oneness  of  which  you  speak, 
It  maybe  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  body  is  obedient  to  a  law  which  is  totally  dif- 
ferent to  anything  we  find  in  inorganic  nature  ?  Will  it  explain  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  capillary  movements  of  the  blood?  Will  it  solve  the  oft- perplexed, 
and  still  unreaa  riddle  of  muscular  action  ?  Will  it  tell  us  why  the  heart  con- 
tinues its  mysterious  beatings  ?  Will  it  give  the  clue  to  a  hundred  acts  and 
movements  which  are  distinctive  of  life,  and  which  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to 
an  incomprehensible  and  patent  essence  which  is  shut  up  in  every  living  body  ? 
for,  except  it  will  help  to  do  these  things,  the  doctrine  is  of  no  practical  value. 
An  objection  like  this  is  just  and  right,  for  no  one  can  be  expected  to  receive 
to  opinion  which  is  based  merely  on  transcendental  facts  and  arguments, 
especially  when  it  is  belied  (or  seems  to  be)  by  his  own  daily  experience. 

**  Let  us  encounter,  then,  this  objection  on  the  grounds  that  are  here  indi- 
(sated,  and  inquire  whether  the  phenomena  of  vital  motion  will  not  receive  light 
and  interpretation  from  the  doctrine  they  seem  to  contradict.  Remembering 
the  arguments  for  a  common  law,  let  us  not  seek  the  explanation  in  the  body 
alone  in  which  the  movements  are  manifested,  but  in  a  wider  range  of  causes! 
Let  us  treat  unity  as  reality  and  not  as  a  fiction,  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
result.  If  we  do  this,  every  phenomenon  will  be  found  to  point  to  this  truth ; 
and  this  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  by  enlarging  our  ideas  to  receive  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  nature,  will  enable  us  to  advance  far  towards  the  explanation 
of  vital  motion.  If  we  do  this,  the  movements  of  blood  or  other  nutrient  fluids 
in  vessels  independently  of  any  cardiac  impulse,  the  action  of  muscle,  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  many  other  mysteries  of  life,  will  no  longer  perplex 
us,  for  each  will  interpret  the  other ;  and  all  will  refer  to  a  common  law — cos- 
inical — one.'' 

If  we  understand  our  author  correctly,  and  we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  do, 
for  his  language  is  often  anything  but  clear  and  explicit,  nor  are  we  very  cer- 
tain that  he  has  himself  always  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  idea  he  de- 
isires  to  convey  in  many  of  the  loose  and  mystical  sentences  with  which  the 
Work  abounds ; — if,  however,  we  have  not  mistaken  his  meaning,  he  refers  the 
vital  movements  of  the  living  organism  to  'Hhe  several  forces  of  ordinary 
matter,  namely,  heat,  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  and  the  rest,"  and  that  even 
what  may  be  termed  the  vital  and  peculiar  principles,  are  either  mere  modifica- 
tions of  these  several  forees,  or  else  the  motors  oi  them. 
No.  XUV.— Oct.  1861.  81 
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He  urges  his  readers  to  **  banish  the  notion  that  the  causes  of  yital  movement 
miMtf  of  necessity,  be  different  from  those  which  determine  motion  in  inanimate 
bodies." 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  primary  germs  or  nuclei  of  the  organic 
fluids,  he  remarks,  "We  may  argue  that  expansion  is  inevitable  under  the 
operation  of  heat,  and  thus  it  is  possible^  to  conceive  that  the  enlargement  of 
growth  may  be  no  mysterious  property,  but  only  the  natural  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  heat  upon  the  substance.  Even  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  by  which 
the  originally  solid  nucleus  is  converted  into  a  hollow  vesicle,  may  also  be  a 
part  of  the  same  process,  for  under  the  operation  of  an  expansile  force  the 
particles  of  these  minute  fabrics  will  tend  outwards  from  the  centre.'' 

"  The  force  connected  with  the  process  of  respiration  must,"  according  to  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  **  be  considered,  in  great  part  at  least,  as  physical  and  mechanical  in 
its  character — for  it  is  difficult  to  attach  the  idea  of  vitality  to  a  change  so 
closely  allied  to  combustion  and  putrefactive  disorganization :  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  effects  upon  the  capillaries  may  be  explained  by^  this  means.  The 
dilated  condition  of  the  vessels,  when  the  function  of  respiration  is  vigorous, 
may  be  regarded  indeed  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  free  extrication  of 
heat,  which  must  take  place  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  shrunk  and 
contracted  condition  wnen  the  process  flags,  as  an  equally  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  supply  of  the  same  agent." 

In  relation  to  muscular  motion,  upon  which  Mr.  Badcliffe  entertains  many 
very  peculiar  and  heterodox  opinions,  he  remarks,  in  concluding  his  examina- 
tion of  the  subject: — 

"  We  have  reviewed  the  phenomena  of  voluntary  muscular  action  in  relation 
to  the  several  correlated  aspects  of  physical  force,  and  from  this  examination 
it  appears  that  the  muscles  are  subject  to  each  and  all  of  these  agents,  as  inor- 
ganic bodies  are  subject.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  agency  are  all 
correlative  of  motion,  and  this  latter  aspect  of  force,  so  far  as  we  may  jud^e,  is 
not  different  from  the  motion  which  is  correlative  of  these  forces  in  inanimate 
nature." 

The  following  quotation  will  exhibit  the  opinion  of  our  author  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  nervous  influence : — 

**  The  physical  mode  in  which  the  nervous  influence  affects  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, for  there  is  such  a  tangible  mode  of  action,  may  be  ascertained  without 
any  difficulty.  When,  for  instance,  the  mind  is  paralyzed  Inr  ^^^^^t  ^^  skin 
becomes  pale  and  blanched,  in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  its  vessels ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  if  the  bodily  frame  be  fragile  and  delicate,  the  deadenine  in- 
fluence extends  to  the  heart,  and  a  state  of  syncope  or  entire  suspension  of  oir^ 
culation  is  the  result:  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frame  thrills  under  the 
excitement  of  joy,  and  the  nervous  power  is  exuberant,  the  countenance  be- 
comes radiant,  the  skin  is  suffused  with  blood,  and  the  heart  beats  with  in- 
creased vigour.  These  phenomena  afford  a  twofold  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  nervous  principle  as  an  *  agent  of  life,'  and  the  nature  of  the  agency 
physically  considered. 

"  As  evidenced  in  the  capillary  vessels,  therefore,  the  effects  of  an  exuberant 
or  deficient  supply  of  nervous  influence  are  identical  with  those  which  attend 
the  communication  or  withdrawal  of  that  physical  agent  (heat)  with  which 
we  have  been  already  occupied — so  identical,  indeed,  that  we  naturally  inquire 
whether  the  higher  and  mystical  force  does  not  operate  through,  and  by  means 
of,  this  ordinary  agent.  Independently  of  any  unintelligible  theories  on  the 
subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  relation  which  this  system  holds  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  would  au- 
thorize such  a  conjecture.  The  composition  is  of  cells  and  fibres,  constructed 
upon  a  common  type,  and  moulded  from  a  common  plasm,  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  structurally,  therefore,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
speciality  of  attributes.  Nerve  and  ganglion,  also,  dissolve  away  under  the 
ordinary  destructive  agencies  which  act  upon  the  body,  and  change  into  new 
chemical  compounds,  identical  in  nature  and  history  with  the  compounds  which 
result  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rest  of  the  organism.  Viewing  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  in  connection  with  genesis,  as  in  the  act  of  nutrition  elsewhere, 
a  certain  amount  of  ordinary  physical  force  must  attend  the  formation  of  nerv- 
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OQB  matter:  ftnd  Tiewine  it  in  eonnection  with  destruction  or  disintegration, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  relation  t&  the  respiratory  function,  the  chemical  affinity, 
which  is  here  in  active  piftj*  is  but  another  name  for  the  same  force.  A  pro- 
portionate destruction  of  tissue  is  also  inyolved  in  the  development  of  nervous 
influence ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  other  varieties  of  force,  the  nervous  in* 
fluence  may  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  a  certain  condition  of  change  in 
matter. 

^*  For  these  reasons  it  must  be  admitted  that  ordinary  physical  agencies  con- 
stitute a  part,  at  least,  of  nervous  power ;  nay,,  more,  tlmt  the  degree  of  the  one 
is  commensurate  with  that  of  the  others,  it  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  ordinary  force  being  present  and  inoperative ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  nervoos  power  which  is  superadded  to  the  more 
oocnmonplace  agents  should  have  a  different  law  of  action ;  otherwise,  the  one 
might  negative  the  other.  Whatever  diflference  of  essence,  reason  and  experience 
argue  a  community  of  operation ;  for,  so  far  as  the  capillary  vessels  are  con- 
cerned, the  effects  of  an  msufficient  or  excessive  supply  of  nervous  influence 
are  similar  to  those  which  attend  ecfirivalent  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  ordi- 
nary force.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  fiacts  alreacty  cited  in  eonnection  with  the 
history  of  fear  and  joy  as  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  nerves  act  upon 
the  capillaries,  not  by  the  sur-addition  of  any  new  ageocy,  but  by  means  of 
that  which  is  already  in  operation — by  that,  namely,  which  is  the  necessary 
exponent  of  the  molecular  changes  in  the  material  part  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance.'^ 

The  physiological  facts  and  considerations,  remarks  Mr.  B.,  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  allow  us  Uf  suppose  an  intimate  relation  between  the  nervous 
influence,  physically  considered,  and  the  ordinary  force  of  matter — a  relation 

^*  So  intimate,  indeed,  that  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  modification 
of  the  latter,  not  essential  to  the  functions  of  vegetables,  or  of  the  lowest  tribes 
of  animate  existence,  but  superadded  in  order  to  intensify  the  vitality  of  higher 
and  more  favoured  creatures." 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  oar  author^s  entire  doctrine, 
as  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  influence  as 
an  agent  in  vital  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  preceding  quotation 
the  following,  from  the  fifth  chapter: — 

"  In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has  been  found  that  nervous  infiuenoe  and 
the  other  forces  of  organization  agree  in  their  mode  of  action,  and  that  all  these 
vital  and  physico-vital  agencies  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the  several  vari- 
eties of  extra-organic  force — and  hence  we  may  infer,  with  very  suMcient 
reason,  that  nervous  influence  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  cosmical 
force. 

**  In  another  work,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  nervous  S3r8tem  is  formed 
upon  the  same  archetypal  plan  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  of  the 
body  itself,  and  that  the  same  plan  is  extended  to  what  are  called  inanimate 
bodies ;  and  in  this  unity  of  the  material  framework  of  things  there  is  another 
reason  for  supposing  the  nervous  influence  to  be  a  variety  of  cosmical  force. 
It  has  been  shown,  also,  in  the  same  work,  that  all  form9  of  physical  and  vital 
force  are  truly  correlative:  and  hence  a  final  arffument  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  nervous  influence  is  a  variety  of  cosmical  force-. 

"  We  are  not  taught,  however,  by  these-  considerations  to  do  away  with  the 
idea  of  nervous  influence,  though  wo  regard  it  in  this  ^int  of  view,  or  to 
ascribe  its  workings  to  electricity,  or  beat,  or  light,  any  more  than  we  should 
confound  the  existence  of  light,  or  heat,  or  electricity,  and  say  that  either  of 
these  agents  was  identical  with  the  others.  Correhition,  in  fact,  involves  the 
idea  of  unity,  but  it  as  distinctly  retains  that  of  difierence.  Nor  are  we  to 
confound  nervous  influence  with  mind,  for — if  it  be  as  we  have  said — it  is  clear 
that  it  can  have  no  exclusive  claim  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  this 
essence. 

*^  The  nervous  influence,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  several  modes 
of  cosmical  force,  which  reacts  harmoniously  with  all  companion  agencies  in 
the  determination  of  vital  movement." 

The  concluding  chapter  treats  of  "  the  action  of  mind  in  vital  movement/' 
Of  this  portion  of  the  author's  treatise  we  can  furnish  our  readers  no  aocounfe. 
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We  candidly  confeM  tbat  we  hfive  been  nnsble  to  catefa  the  ftdtbor's  meaning* 
His  language  is  throughout  mystical  and  indefinite;  his  arguments,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  them,  vague  and  inconclusive ;  many  of  his  illustrations 
are  irrelevant ;  while  others,  as  for  example  his  evidence  of  the  conscious  state 
of  the  mind  after  death  drawn  from  the  imagery  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Laearus,  are  exquisitely  ridiculous. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  though  it  unquestionably  embodies  many  im* 
portant  truths,  is  certainly  but  ill  adapted  to  advance  materially  our  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  vital  motion*  D.  F.  0. 


Art.  XXIII. — Ohservatians  on  the  Diseases  of  ike  Rectum,  By  T.  B.  Curling, 
F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the  London  Hospital,  etc. 
London,  1851. 

Mr.  Curling  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  profession  by  his  "Essay  on 
Tetanus,^'  and  by  his  more  recent  treatise  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Testis."  The 
volume  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  above  is  a  very  unpretending  one  of 
123  pages  octavo.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  present  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  diseases  of  the  rectum,  but  rather  "to  offer  such  views  of  pathology  as 
may  lead  to  judicious  practice."  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  we  can- 
not see  that  Mr.  Curling  has  presented  therein  any  important  novelty ;  but  we 
can  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  his  pathological  views  and  to 
the  judicious  practice  which  he  advocates. 

The  diseases  of  the  rectum  of  which  he  treats  are,  in  special  chapters,  Irri* 
table  Ulcer,  Spasm  of  the  Sphincter  Muscle,  Hemorrhoids,  Prolapsus,  Polypus, 
Fistula  in  Ano,  Chronic  Ulceration,  Stricture,  Cancer,  Feces  impacted  in  the 
Rectum,  and  Anal  Tumours  and  Excrescences.  These  are  preceded  by  some 
general  observations  on  the  peculiarities  which  attach  to  the  affections  of  thia 
part  of  the  body  and  to  the  operations  for  their  relief. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  most  of  the§e  complaints,  the  use  of 
a  speculum  is  essential.  Mr.  Curling,  having  found  the  instruments  in  common 
use  more  or  less  defective,  has  had  made  "a  plated  speculum  of  a  conical  form, 
so  as  readily  to  penetrate  the  sphincter,  with  a  side  opening  of  sufficient  width 
and  carried  to  the  blind  extremity  of  the  instrument;  and  instead  also  of  a 
movable  piece,  an  ebony  plug  is  substituted,  having  a  plate  which  fits  close 
into  the  aperture.  The  plug  admits  of  being  more  readily  removed  and  replaced 
than  a  slide."    A  drawing  of  tiiie  instrument  accompanies  the  text. 

In  describing  the  irritable  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  Mr.  Curling  calls  attention  to 
its  dependence  upon,  or  connection  with,  the  rectal  pouches,  and  shows  that  it 
is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  a  JUsure  of  the  mucous  membnme,  becanse 
when  it  is  examined  while  the  rectum  is  not  distended  it  presents  a  linear  ap- 
pearance. The  symptoms  of  this  troublesome  and  painful  affection  are  well 
narrated.  The  treatment  which  the  author  advises,  in  common  with  most  other 
surgeons,  consists  in  making  a.longitudinal  incision  through  the  ulcer,  including 
also  the  sphincter  muscle.  He  says,  *'  the  cutting  edge  of  a  straight  blunt 
{K)i|ited  bistoury  is  to  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided by  an  incision  extending  to  the  internal  sphincter.  The  fibres  of  this 
muscle  are  easily  felt  with  the  left  forefinger^  (wd  the  depth  of  the  incision 
regnlated  accordingly.  When  the  ulcer,  is  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the 
rectum,  it  should  be  divided  a  little  to  one  side,  or  the  wound  will  not  heal 
readily ;  and  besides,  in  the  female  the  division  towards  the  vagina  may  cause 
incontinence  of  feces."  When  this  operation  cannot  be  performed,  from  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  other  cause,  he  advises  rest,  the  employ- 
ment of  mild  laxatives,  and  the  local  application  of  sedative  and  astringent  or 
stimulating  ointments.  He  particularly  recommends,  if  the  ulcer  be  very  sen- 
sitive, and  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  considerable,  the  use  of  an  ointment 
containing  chloroform, s«  follows:  R.— Chloroformyl  3j— Jij ;  sine!  oxidi  gss ; 
olei  olivsa  3j  ;  cerat.  cetaeei  ^iv.    M.  ft.  unguent. 

Spasm  of  the  Sphincter  Muscle  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  occurring  much  more  frequently  in  females,  particularly  those  of 
gff^t  nervous  excitability,  th«n  in  the  male.    The  symptoms  are  similar  tg^those 
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of  the  irritable  nicer,  though  less  severe,  and  the  feces  are  not  streaked  with 
blood  or  pus,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  speculum  should  be  employed  to  certify 
the  diagnosis,  the  patient  having  been  previously  subjected  to  the  ansBsthetic 
influence  of  chloroform  to  relax  entirely  the  sphincter.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
treatment  which  Mr.  Curling  counsels  comprises  the  local  direct  application  of 
an  ointment  containing  belladonna,  opium,  or  chloroform  to^the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  the  employment  of  iron,  with  se^ 
bathing,  attention  to  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  uterus,  etc. 

The  succeeding  chapter  on  Hemorrhoids  is  very  full  and  instructive.  In  the 
cutting  operations  which  may  be  practiced  for  their  relief,  the  author  very 
properly  points  to  the  liability  to  troublesome  bleeding  and  the  expedients  for 
arresting  it.  These  observations,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  upon  Polypus,. 
Prolapsus,  Fistula  in  Ano,  and  Chronic  Ulceration  of  the  Eectum,  though  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  yet  offer  nothing  which  we  need  dwell  upon  as  peculiar 
to  this  treatise. 

The  chapter  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum  exhibits  very  well  the  author's  care- 
ful study  and  wise  surgical  practice.  The  causes  of  stricture  are  ascribed  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  areolar  tissues  of  the 
recturm,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  to  contraction  consequent  upon  the 
healing  of  ulcers,  abrasions,  or  wounds.  Mr.  Curling  considers  the  last-men- 
tioned circumstances  to  be  more  frequent  in  their  occurrence  than  is  generally 
supposed.  He  mentions  a  case  of  stricture  in  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  the 
result  of  the  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  rectum  and  vagina  by  the  pipe  of 
a  syringe  in  tne  endeavour  to  administer  an  enema ;  the  child  lived  ten  months 
after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  The  symptoms  and  the  physical  alterations 
are  well  portrayed,  and  the  treatment  is  fully  detailed.  The  treatment  of  this 
affection  must  be  chiefly  mechanical,  by  dilatation.  But  before  dilatation  is 
commenced,  the  author  advises  the  direct  application  of  leeches  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rectum  at  or  near  the  strictured  part ;  Mr.  Curling  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  very  gentle  and  gradual  dilatation  of  the  stricture;  and  he  con- 
siders it  of  questionable  expediency,  to  attempt  this  treatment  unless  the  con- 
traction be  within  reach  of  the  finger,  because,  when  situated  farther  up  the 
bowel,  "there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  its  character,  no  guide  for  the  selection 
of  a  proper-sized  bougie,  or  for  using  it  so  as  to  dilate  the  contraction ;  no 
means,  too,  of  determining  positively  whether  the  disease  is  simple  stricture, 
or  that  form  of  disease — the  carcinomatous — which  is  not  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  mechanical  interference,  and  in  which  the  use  of  instruments  is  attended 
with  risk  of  perforation."  Previous  incisions  of  the  strictured  part  may  be 
resorted  to  as  adjuncts  to  the  dilatation;  and  in  making  these,  he  prefers  two 
or  three  cuts  in  different  parts  of  the  contracted  ring  rather  than  a  single 
deeper  division  of  the  stricture,  because  the  former  m«Qiod  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  be  attended  with  bleeding 
than  the  latter,  and  moreover  it  does  not  permit  the  access  of  feces  and  other 
irritating  matter  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  about  the  rectum.  It  is  usually 
taught  that  a  permanent  cure,  or  even  a  lasting  amendment,  is  rarely  to  be 
expected  from  dilatation  of  a  stricture  of  the  rectum,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  rigidity  of  the  altered  tissues,  and  of  so  modifying 
them  that  thejr  may  regain  their  normal  physical  and  physiological  properties. 
But  Mr.  Curling  is  more  hopeful  in  this  matter.  He  says :  **  More  extended 
experience  and  longer  observation  of  cases  have  convinced  me  that,  if  the 
dilating  treatment  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  areolar  tissue  may  regain  its 
elasticity  and  be  restored  to  its  healthy  state,  without  retaining  the  disposition 
to  contract  and  to  indurate." 

If  it  be  impossible  to  overcome  the  contraction,  and  an  operation  for  opening 
the  bowel  above  the  stricture  be  determined  upon,  Mr.  Curling  gives .  the  pre- 
ference to  Llttr^'s  method,  in  which  the  incision  is  made  in  the  left  groin. 
The  circumstances  which  render  this  step  expedient  or  necessary,  and  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  probable  position  of  the  stricture,  are  ably  presented.  In 
short,  this  chapter  will  well  reward  the  reader  for  its  perusal. 

Concerning  Cancer  of  the  Rectum,  the  book  before  us  offers  nothing  particu- 
larly worthy  of  remark.  Mt.  Curling  disapproves  of  excision  in  this  disease, 
aspraeticedby  Lisfranc  and  Dieffenbach,  notwithstanding  the  assuranoes  df 
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the  latter  surgeon  that  he  has  performed  the  operation  on  no  less  than  thirty 
patients,  not  one  of  whom  died  speedily  afterwards.  In  some  of  these  patients, 
the  disease  returned  in  three  months.  In  one,  a  very  laree  cancer,  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  external  skin  and  perforation  of  the  bladder,  appeared  within  a 
month ;  hut  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  continued  well  many  years  afterwards. 
"I  cannot  but  think,''  says  Mr.  Curling,  ''that  an  operation  which  subjects  the 
patient  afterwards  to  the  misery  of  incontinency  of  feces  and  to  great  risks 
from  a  stoppage  in  the  opening  n'om  the  contraction  of  the  wound,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  cancer  is  sufficiently  developed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  nature, 
to  an  early  return  of  the  disease,  ought  to  be  condemned.  The  chance  even  of 
a  prolongation  of  life  is  not  worth  acceptance  on  the  terms  offered  by  such  an 
operation.''  It  should  be  condemned,  in  general  terms,  we  admit,  and  not  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  a  patient  excepting  in  its  true  colors,  with  all  its 
painful  accompaniments  and  gloomy  prospects.  But,  after  all,  the  Devil's  as- 
sertion is  still  true,  "  Skin  for  skin,  yea  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life,"  even  for  a  shadowy  possibility  of  life.  And  the  person  who  is  tortured 
with  a  cancer  of  the  rectum  may  perhaps  feel  that  his  cup  is  already  so  filled  to 
overflowing  with  bitterness  that  a  few  additional  drops  could  scarcely  increase 
his  misery,  while  the  prospect  of  even  temporary  relief,  dim  though  it  be,  may 
to  him  be  worth  the  hazard;  "the  forlorn  hope"  has  sometimes  gained  an 
important  victory. 

Mr.  Curling  alludes  also  to  the  Epithelial  Cancer,  first,  we  believe,  noticed  by 
Rokitansky,  as  occurring  in  the  large  intestine,  especially  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum,  and  makes  mention  of  two  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  which  have 
occurred  in  his  own  practice.  He  likewise  calls  attention  to  one  symptom, 
which  is  also  found  in  some  cases  of  stricture  with  ulceration,  and  which  may 
mislead  the  practitioner,  viz:  pain  in  the  hip,  accompanied  with  lameness  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  patient  limps  in  walking. 

The  last  two  chapters  respectively  treat  of  the  Impaction  of  Feces  in  the  Rec- 
tum, and  Anal  Tumours  and  Excrescences.  These  occupy  only  a  few  pages,  but 
contain  many  useful  suggestions  concerning  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
these  morbid  conditions  of  the  part. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this  little  book ;  we  think  it  must  con- 
tribute to  its  author's  reputation  as  a  wise  and  careful  surgeon.        F.  W.  S. 


Art.  XXIV. — On  the  Therapeutic  Application  of  Eleetro-MagneHsm  in  the  Treat- 
ment  of  Rheumatic  and  Paralytic  Affections,  By  Robert  Froriep,  M.  D., 
Public  Professor  of  General  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Richard  Moore  Lawrance,  M.  D.  London : 
Henry  Renshaw,  1850. 

The  above  title  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  affections  treated  of  all 
belonged  to  the  nosological  classes  of  rheumatism  and  loss  of  nervous  power ; 
while,  in  the  table  of  contents,  they  are  all  classed  as  rheumatic.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  application  of  terms  is  correct  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  although, 
in  others,  it  will  apply  when  restricted  to  the  chronic  form  of  this  affection,  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  to  the  sequelae  of  this  peculiar  form  of  inflammation. 
**  To  nnd  a  new,  and  hitherto  unobserved  symptom  in  a  complaint  of  such  com- 
mon occurrence,  seems  nearly  impossible,"  observes  the  author.  Nevertheless, 
**  a  constant  and  characteristic  sign  of  rheumatic  disease,"  which  has  never 
been  considered  of  diagnostic  value,  but  is  easily  recognized,  and  bears  **  exact 
proportion  to  the  complaint,"  is  to  be  observed  in  a  peculiar  effusion  occurring 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  whether  subcutaneous  or  elsewhere  ;  not  only  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  inflammation,  but  also  as  actine  meohanipally  in  prolonging  the 
disease.  It  is  to  this  condition  that  the  electro-magnetic  current  has  been 
applied,  and  the  cases  given  are  evidence  of  its  value  as  a  local  stimulant  in 
relieving  the  morbid  condition.  The  exact  value  of  the  application,  and  the 
diagnosis,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  the  cases  themselves ;  and 
they  afford  additional  inducements  for  the  use  of  a  much-neglected  remedy  of 
considerable  power  in  obstinate  chronic  affections,  especially  of  a  local  character 
accompanied  by  nervous  lesions.  R.  B. 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Absence  of  the  Pericardial  Sac,  the  Heart  lying  in  the  Cavity  ef  the  Left 
Pleura, — Dr.  Salt  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  (May  20, 
1851)  a  specimen  of  this  rare  malformation. — The  subject  of  it  was  a  man,  aet. 
32,  measuring  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  of  rather  feeble  frame :  he 
died  the  17th  of  May,  1851,  in  Milbank  Prison,  where  he  had  been  confined 
since  the  16th  December,  1850.  Previous  to  his  committal  to  Knutsford  Gaol, 
in  November  1850,  he  had  followed  the  calling  of  a  gardener.  For  nearly  three 
months  after  his  reception  at  Milbank  he  remained  under  the  ordinary  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  working  as  a  tailor,  and  taking  exercise  for  an  hour  daily. 
When  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  prison,  on  the  7th  March,  he  complained 
of  cough  and  diarrhoea,  had  lost  fiesh,  and  was  found  to  be  the  subject  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  On  the  26th  March,  symptoms  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
supervened,  and  his  emaciation  became  more  rapid:  he  died  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion. 

While  under  observation  at  Milbank  Prison,  he  presented  no  appearance  in- 
dicative of  obstructed  or  disordered  circulation,  and  suffered  from  no  more  dys- 
pnoea than  usually  attends  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  ^His  pulse  was 
always  regular,  and  its  number,  except  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life^  not 
more  than  92 ;  and,  on  the  occasion  when  his  chest  was  examined,  soon  after 
bis  admission  to  the  Infirmary,  nothing  abnormal  was  detected  in  the  action 
and  sounds  of  the  heart. 

After  death,  there  was  found  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  both  lungs,  and 
general  cohesion  of  all  the  abnormal  viscera  by  firm  false  membranes  contain- 
ing innumerable  tubercles.  The  right  lung,  also,  was  universally  adherent  to 
the  reflected  pleura.  The  left  lung  was  adherent  at  its  summit,  but  in  the  rest  of 
its  extent  was  free ;  and,  when  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  raised, 
it  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  heart,  having  no  separate  sac  to  enclose  it,  was  in 
close  contact  with  this  lung,  and  had  at  the  same  time  no  abnormal  connection 
with  the  diaphragm :  the  heart  and  left  lung  lay,  in  fact,  in  one  serous  sac,  the 
membrane  forming  which  was  reflected  upon 'the  surface  of  either  organ,  consti- 
tuting in  the  one  case  the  pulmonary  pleura,  in  the  other  the  visceral  pericardium. 
This  serous  membrane,  traced  in  the  horizontal  direction,  after  lining  the  ster-  . 
num  and  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  covering  the  posterior  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
lung,  and  then  its  inner  surface,  was  reflected  at  the  root  of  the  lung  directly 
upon  the  left  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus  reached  the  base  of  the  heart.  After 
investing  this  organ,  and  the  vessels  arising  from  and  around  it,  to  the  normal 
extent,  it  passed  forward  to  the  sternum,  bein^  here  separated  from  a  corre- 
sponding layer  of  the  right  pleura  only,  hj  a  thick  layer  of  fibrous  and  cellular 
tissue.  The  part  of  the  diaphragm  on  which  the  heart  and  the  left  lung  rested, 
being  covered  with  the  same  serous  membrane,  formed  the  base  of  the  large  sac 
in  which  they  lay. 
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Beneath  and  behind  the  heart,  the  serons  membrane,  where  it  passed  from 
the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  diaphragm,  formed  a  crescentie  fold.  This  fold, 
thickened  by  fibrous  tissaes  between  its  layers,  arose  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  passed  downwards  to  the  right  of  the  ri^t  anride,  and  in 
front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and,  crossing  behind  the  left  anricle,  terminated 
on  the  left  pulmonary  veins.  The  depth  of  this  crescentic  fold  was  greatest 
posteriorly,  bot  did  not  there  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  except  doee  to 
the  vena  cava,  where  the  finger  could  be  passed  into  a  pouch  behind  it  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  Below,  and  to  the  right  of  this  crescentic  fold  of 
membrane,  which,  there  can  be  little  doabt,  was  a  rudiment  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  fungi-like  processes  of  brownish  and  loose  fat^  like  that  which  oommonljr 
occupies  the  anterior  mediastinum,  projected  into  the  carity  of  the  serous  sac. 

Another  peculiarity  was,  that  the  left  phrenic  nenre,  entering  the  thorax  in 
the  normal  situation,  instead  of  passing  down  between  the  heart  and  left  lung, 
crossed  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  reach  the  septum,  between  the  two 
pleural  sacs  on  the  right  of  the  heart,  when  it  passed  dbwnwards,  and,  reach- 
ing the  diaphragm,  took  a  direction  towards  the  left  side. 

A  third  tsci  noticed  was  that  a  thin  and  fragile  false  membrane,  evidently 
the  product  of  recent  inflammation,  covered  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  lung, 
and  that  a  similar  false  membrane  invested  to  some  extent  the  corresponding 
left  side  of  the  heart ;  a  slight  adhesion,  of  small  extent,  and  easily  ruptured, 
also  existing  between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  contiguous  suimee  of  the 

long. 

The  visceral  pericardium,  or  ihe  serous  covering  of  the  heart  itself,  was  gener 
rally  smooth,  thin,  and  free  from  white  spots.  The  heart  was  of  normal  size^ 
and  its  valves  were  healthy. 

Oases  of  congenital  absence  of  the  pericardial  sac  are  confessedly  very  rare. 
Only  two  seem  to  have  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  this  country :  one 
by  vt,  Baillie  (in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
and  Ohirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  91) ;  the  other  by  flfr.  T.  B.  Curling  (in 
the  22d  vol.  of  the  "  Med.-Ghir.  Trans.,''  p.  222).  An  exact  account  of  a  t^iiid 
case  has  been  given  by  Breschet  ("  Rupert.  G6n.  d'Anatoniie,''  torn.  i.  p.  212) ;  and 
references  to  a  few  others,  less  minutely  described,  and  some  of  them  not  weU 
characterized,  will  be  found  in  Otto's  **  Pathological  Anatomy''  (transl.  by  South, 
p.  254). 

In  Breschef  s  case,  and  in  Mr.  Curling's,  rudiments  of  a  pericardial  sac  similar 
to  those  observed  in  the  present  instance  existed  behind  the  heart.  In  Dr. 
Baillie's  case  this  appears  to  have  been  absent.  In  all  three  of  these  cases  the 
left  phrenic  nerve  took  the  abnormal  course  towards  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
before  descending  to  the  diaphragm.  And  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  like- 
wise to  notice,  with  reference  to  one  suggested  purpose  of  the  pericardmna — 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  heart  from  inflammation  which  might  otherwise 
'  extend  to  it  from  the  lung  or  pleura — that  while,  in  the  present  case,  there 
were  traces  of  recent  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  covering  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  heart  and  lung,  in  Mr.  Curling's  case  there  was  a  slight 
adhesion  between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  left  lung,  with  partial  thicken- 
ing of  the  serous  covering  of  both ;  and  in  Breschef  s  case  were  two  slender  ad- 
hesions between  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  (see  Mr.  Curling's  observations  on 
this  point,  loe.  citat  p.  229). 

It  remains  only  to  state  that,  although  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pericardial 
sac  was  to  so  great  an  extent  absent,  yet  a  thick  fibrous  stratum  strengthened 
the  serous  membrane  behind,  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
descended  to  form  with  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm  the  same  close 
connection  which  naturally  exists  between  the  fibrous  pericardium  and  the 
central  tendon  of  that  muscle. — London  Medical  GazetUt  July  4, 1851. 

2.  On  the  Persistence  of  Vital  Properties  in  Limbs  in  ihe  state  of  Cadaveric 
Rigidity, — M.  Brown-Sequard  forwarded  a  note  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
recently  found  that  limbs,  in  the  condition  usually  known  as  that  of  post-mor- 
tem or  cadaveric  rigidity,  may  still  be  living — i.  e.,  titiey  may  cease  to  be  rigid, 
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tnay  re-acquire  muscular  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  may  be  moved  by  the 
power  of  the  will.* 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  these  researches : — 

In  the  body  of  a  guinea-pig  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  rigidity  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  he  had  divided  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  at  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion of  those  vessels.  This  done,  he  had  brought  the  distant  portions  of  these 
vessels,  by  means  of  a  quill  or  dass  tube,  into  communication  with  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava  of  a  living  animal  of  the  same  species.  The  blood  of  the  living 
animal  has  thus  been  made  to  circulate  in  the  lower  limbs  of  the  dead  animal. 
At  the  end  of  about  eight  minutes,  the  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs  had 
disappeared,  and,  two  or  three  minutes  later,  movements  have  been  excited  by 
irritating  the  limbs  or  nerves. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment  that  the  nerves  and  muscles,  having  lost  their 
excitability,  maj  regain  these  properties  under  the  influence  of  blood,  even 
•where  the  rigidity  has  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  same  result  has  been  obtained  by  a  more  easy  experiment.  Having  cut 
the  body  of  a  guinea-pig  into  two  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  kid- 
neys, leaving  no  communication  between  the  two  halves,  except  by  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava,  M.  Brown-Sequard  then  tied  the  aorta  immediately  below  the 
oriffin  of  the  renal  arteries.  The  muscular  irritability  gradually  diminished 
little  by  little,  and  gave  way  to  cadaveric  rigidity  in  between  fifteen  and  forty 
minutes  after  the  ligature  of  the  aorta.  After  the  rigidity  had  lasted  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  the  ligature  was  relaxed,  the  circulation  was  re-established  in 
the  posterior  segment,  and  the  rigidity  was  observed  to  disappear  gradually,  the 
muscles  and  nerves  resuming  their  excitability. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  voluntary  movements  can  be  restored  to  limbs 
that  have  been  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  M.  Brown-Sequard  has  tied  the 
aorta  immediately  below  the  origins  of  the  renal  arteries  in  healthy  rabbits. 
The  sensibility  oi  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body  has  been  lost  in  six,  eight, 
or  ten  minutes ;  two  minutes  later  all  voluntary  movement  has  ceased.  The 
irritability  has  lasted  an  hour.  Rigidity  has  supervened  in  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  ligature  of  the  aorta.  The  rigidity  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  the  ligature  was  relaxed. 
The  circulation,  and  with  it  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  were  re- 
established. 

The  author  concluded  with  these  propositions : — 

1.  That  muscles  are  not  necessarily  dead  because  they  exhibit  cadaveric 
rigidity — that,  if  they  are  not  actually  alive,  they  have  the  faculty  of  living. 

2.  That  want  of  circulation  of  the  blood  deprives  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
their  functions :  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  restores  these. 

3.  That,  notwithstanding  the  duration  of  rigidity  shall  have  been  as  long  as 
twenty  minutes,  sensibility  and  voluntary  movements  maybe  restored. — London 
Medical  Gazette,  July  18,  1851. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

3.  On  Antiseptics,  By  MM.  Augend  anti  Robin.  —  In  a  memoir  recently 
transmitted  from  Constantinople  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Augend 
details  a  great  variety  of  experiments  he  has  been  making  upon  the  compara- 
tive antiseptic  powers  of  ether  and  chloroform,  which  show  those  of  the  latter 
to  be  pre-eminently  superior.  To  completely  prevent  the  decomposition  of  a 
piece  of  fresh  meat,  yl^th  part  of  chloroform  sufficed.  Its  vapour  traverses 
the  densest  tissues.  It  does  not  coagulate  albumen  Ijke  creasote,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  the  muscular  fibre.    The  most  obvious  action  of  the  chloroform 

•  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  in  1834  (Treatise  on  Asphyxia),  that^imbs  which 
bad  lost  their  muscular  irritability  might  reacquire  it  by  the  injection  of  arterial  or  venous 
Wood.  .  . 
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upon  musciilar  sabstance  and  the  fleshy  pericarp  of  seeds  and  firoits  is  the 
production  of  an  immediate  contraction  or  the  fibre  or  parenchyma,  expelling 
the  aqueoas  jaices  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  con- 
dncted.  M.  Aagend  sageests,  among  various  other  applications,  that  this 
substance  might  be  found  of  advanti^  when  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a 
corpse  for  a  certain  period  for  the  purposes  of  legal  medicine. 

M.  Robin  has  conducted  numerous  series  of  experiments  upon  the  volatile 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  possess  the  power  of  preserving 
animal  substances  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  oxvgen,  as  sulphuric  ether,  chlo- 
roform, naphtha,  oil  of  pit-coal,  &c.  &c.  These  bodies  and  ineir  va{)ours  enjoy 
complete  antiseptic  power,  the  blood  in  fleshy  substance  being  maintained  in 
quite  a  fresh  state.  Water  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  these  hydrocar- 
bonates  possesses  similar  power. 

Conducted  by  analogy  of  chemical  composition,  he  has  discovered  another 
order  of  substances,  possessed  of  a  high  aegree  of  antiseptic  power,  viz.,  the 
binary  compounds  of  carbon  and  some  other  metalloid  tnan  nydrogen.  He 
has  proved  experimentally,  that  sulphuret  of  carbon,  protochloruret  of  carbon, 
azoture  of  carbon,  the  Dutch  fluid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are,  like  the  car- 
burets of  hydrogen,  powerful  preservatives  of  organic  matters.  The  vapour 
of  these  substances,  disengaged  at  the  ordinarv  temperature  in  closed  vessels, 
preserves  such  for  an  indefinite  period.  For  tne  preservation  of  the  colour  of 
bodies,  chloroform,  protochloruret  of  carbon,  and  oil  of  pit-coal,  are  very 
superior  in  efficacy  to  bodies  hitherto  employed ;  but  they  are  far  from  equal- 
ling hydrocyanic  acid  in  this  respect,  the  vapour  of  which  absolutely  prevents 
all  physical  alterations  whatever.  Nevertheless,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  its 
production,  the  power  and  rapidity  of  its  preservative  action,  no  substance 

E resents  such  great  advantages  as  oil  of  pit-coal,  the  rectified  allowing  much 
)ss  change  of  colour  than  the  impure.  M.  Robin  believes  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  embalming,  in  the  preservation  of  bodies  for  dissection 
or  of  anatomical  preparations,  in  the  tanning  of  leathers,  for  the  destruction 
of  insects  that  attacx  collections  of  natural  history,  trees,  or  seeds,  and  for  the 
conservation  of  cereals  and  seeds  in  general. — B,  and  F.  Med,  and  CMrurg. 
Bev.,  July  1851,  from  Gazette  Midicale  de  Parisy  1850,  Nos.  46  and  48. 

4.  On  Local  AncRsthetics. — M.  Aran  has  for  some  time  been  actively  engaged 
in  following  up  the  experiments  of  the  English  and  French  observers  upon 
local  anaesthetics,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  of  his  last  paper  read 
at  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences. 

1.  Local  anaesthetic  properties  are  found  in  all  agents  which  have  been 
recognized  as  possessing  general  anaesthetic  ones,  and  in  others  of  analogous 
composition,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  series  of  chloro-hydrocarbons.  2.  These 
local  properties  are  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  general  ones,  but  rather  to 
the  fixity  of  the  substance.  The  more  volatile  the  body,  the  less  is  its  local 
anaesthetic  power,  which  explains  the  inferior  degree  in  which  sulphuric  ether 
possesses  this  property  as  compared  with  other  anaesthetics.  3.  A  great  num- 
ber of  anaesthetics  produce  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  chloroform  is  remarkable 
in  this  respect.  4.  The  agent  which  is  the  most  convenient  to  manipulate,  the 
most  certain  in  its  action,  and  the  least  irritating  to  the  skin,  is  the  chlorined 
hydrochloric  ether  [iiherhydrochlortquechlor^)  recently  introduced  by  M.  Mialhe 
as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  '*  Dutch  Liquid,^'  under  which  name  two 
fluids  of  very  different  power  are  on  sale.  The  seaquichloride  of  carbon  may 
also  be  so  employed ;  but  while  the  complete  effect  or  the  former  is  obtained  at 
the  end  of  some  minutes,  the  sesquichloride  requires  at  least  two  hours.  5.  In 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  anaesthetic  effects,  small  quantities  of  these  two 
substances  suffice.  From  15  to  30  drops  of  the  ether  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  part,  or  upon  moist  linen,  covering  it  over  to  prevent  evaporation.  Or 
an  ointment  may  be  composed  of  4  parts  to  20  of  lard,  or  of  4  parts  of  the  ses- 
quichloride to  33  of  lard.  6.  Anaesthetic  agents,  and  especially  the  chlorined 
ether,  produce,  after  an  interval  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  minutes,  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  pain,  and  after  a  time,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  a 
cutaneous  insensibility  that  may  be  easily  estimated  by  means  of  a  needle. 
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7.  The  insensibility  is  not  limited  to  the  point  at  which  the  application  has  been 
made,  but  extends  to  the  deep-seated  parts  themselyes ;  and  in  this  way  hj 
applying  it  to  the  skin  we  relieve  the  pain  of  muscular  organs,  nerves,  articular 
cavities,  and  the  viscera  contained  within  tbe  thorax  and  abdomen.  Moreover, 
the  anaesthetic  effect  extends  for  a  variable  distance  around  the  point  of  appli* 
cation,  rarely  less  than  to  two  square  inches.  8.  The  duration  of  the  insensi- 
bility varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agent  employed,  the  quantity 
applied,  and  tbe  duration  of  the  contact.  It  lasts  only  from  one-half  to  an* 
hour,  when  the  ansesthesia  is  produced  in  the  physiological  condition  of  parts ; 
but  it  continues  much  longer  when  the  application  has  been  made  in  order  ta 
produce  insensibility  to  pain — analgesia,  9.  In  a  medical  point  of  view,  the 
number  of  cases  in  whicK  local  ansesthetic  applications  may  be  employed  ia 
truly  immense.  The  following  proposition  is  the  result  of  a  very  multiplied 
experience :  Whenever  there  exists  an  acute  pain  in  any  part  of  the  economy^ 
whether  such  pain  itself  constitutes  the  entire  malady,  or  ofdy  forms  an  integrant: 
and  principal  part  of  it,  toe  may,  withotU  any  inconvenience  resulting,  relieve  the 
patient  of  it  for  a  period  more  or  less  long,  by  one  or  several  local  ancesthetic  appli- 
ecUions,  The  employment  of  these  agents  in  rheumatic  muscular  pains,  and  in 
neuralgic  pains,  has  become  too  common  to  need  additional  illustration;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  latter  do  not  become  cured  unless  they  are  very  recent. 
M.  Aran  is,  however,  especially  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  their  great 
utility  in  articular  diseases.  In  subacute  and  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  they 
remove  pain  in  a  few  minutes.  They  give  great  relief  too  in  subctcute  and 
chronic  arthritis  ;  but  here  they  are  especially  useful  in  favouring  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  surgical  procedures,  as  e.  g,  compression,  extension  of  con* 
tracted  joints,  &c.  It  is,  however,  in  acute  articular  rheumalism  that  he  has 
derived  really  surprising  benefit  from  these  means.  The  ease  obtained  restores 
to  the  patient  temporarily  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  sleep  ;  and  the  duration 
of  the  disease  becomes  much  abridged.  This  medication  may  be  combined 
with  venesection  or  any  other  mode  of  internal  treatment.  By  the  same  means 
he  has  treated  lead  colic,  nervous,  uterine,  and  nephritic  colics,  and  even  the  pain 
attendant  upon  puerperal  peritonitis,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis;  and  in  all,  when 
complete  and  definitive  cessation  of  pain  has  not  resulted,  at  least  a  degree  of 
amelioration  and  relief  that  could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  has  been 
obtained. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chirurg.  Rev.,  July  1851,  from  U  Union  MSdicale, 
1850,  No.  154. 

5.  On  the  best  Mode  of  preparing  the  Juice  of  Dandelion,  so  that  it  shall  continue 
in  perfect  preservation  throughout  the  year. — The  following  mode  of  preparing  the 
juice  of  dandelion,  advised  by  Mr.  Donovan  (Dublin  Medical  Press,  June  11th, 
1851),  is  worthy  the  attention  of  pharmaceutists  : — 

**The  dandelion  abounds  in  a  milky  juice;  it  has  no  smell:  its  taste  when 
recent  is  very  bitter,  the  roots  more  so  than  the  leaves.  By  drying,  the  bitter- 
ness is  destroyed,  as  happens  to  many  other  vegetable  substances.  I  have 
observed  that  the  juice  oi  the  recent  roots  and  herb  loses  its  bitterness  by  long 
boiling,  and  that  it  even  assumes  a  saline  sweetish  taste,  such  as  is  observable 
when  it  is  extracted  from  plants  dug  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  The 
change  happens  more  easily  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  than  in  that  of  the  roots; 
yet  a  decoction  of  tbe  roots  long  boiled  retains  but  little  of  its  bitterness.  The 
recent  juice  of  tbe  roots,  if  evaporated  to  dryness  and  restored  to  its  original 
bulk  by  the  addition  of  water,  will  be  found  by  far  less  bitter  than  before.  The 
solid  extract  is  therefore  a  bad  preparation,  and,  as  Lewis  observes,  becomes 
still  worse  by  being  kept.  Indeed,  the  extract  of  commerce  has  but  little  bit- 
terness, and  is  often  so  sweet  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it  contains  a  foreign 
admixture:  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  was  the  sweetness  of  Spanish 
liquorice.     Its  colour,  which  ought  to  be  brown,  is  generally  black. 

"  The  bitterness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  proximate  principle  said  to  be  crys- 
tallizable.  When  this  has  been  impaired  or  removed  by  boiling,  a  sweetish, 
saline,  and  even  acidulous  taste  is  discoverable :  it  naturally  belongs  to  the 
juice ;  for,  besides  the  bitter  principle,  it  is  known  to  contain  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, muriates,  and  tartaric  acid,  or  a  bitartrate,  which  are  the  useful  ingre« 
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dients }  along  with  uncryBtalHzable  sugar,  gain,  inaliti,  caontchoac,  and  some 
other  matters  of  no  medical  importance.  The  bitter  principle  and  salts  are  the 
constituent  ingredients  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  is 
to  their  preservation,  by  whatever  process  the  juice  is  prepared,  that  the  apo- 
thecary should  devote  his  attention  ;  for,  as  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  truly  observes, 
'much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  preparation.' 

"  Keeping  the  foregoing  observations  in  view,  the  best  mode  of  conservation 
is  obvious.  The  whole  herb  as  soon  as  dug  is  to  be  washed  immediately,  well 
pounded,  and  the  juice  extracted  by  means  of  the  press.  Delay  in  pounding 
the  roots  will  soon  begin  to  impair  their  bitterness ;  and  even  the  expressed 
juice  will  speedily  begin  to  change  unless  put  in  process  of  preservation  very 
soon  after  expression.  When  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out,  the  marc,  stiU 
containing  valuable  matter,  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  as  much  water  at  200  deg. 
as  will  bring  the  whole  to  about  the  consistence  of  a  pulp.  After  standing  two 
hours,  the  liquor  is  to  be  pressed  out,  added  to  the  former  product,  and  the 
mixture  is  to  be  very  slowly  evaporated  in  a  wide  earthen  vessel,  with  constant 
agitation,  until  it  be  reduced  to  one-half.  We  now  have  the  salts  (which  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  are  of  great  importance)  and  other  ingredients  in  a  much 
more  concentrated  form  than  in  the  original  juice :  but  the  bitter  principle  has 
been  somewhat  impaired  in  efficacy  during  the  evaporation.  Even  if  this  dete- 
rioration had  not  taken  place,  the  juice  does  not  in  its  natural  state  contain  a 
sufficient  ratio  of  the  bitter  principle  to  act  with  adequate  effect  as  a  tonic  when 
so  moderate  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  administered  as  is  convenient  or  suitable. 
On  this  account  a  quantity  of  the  roots  without  leaves,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  whole  herb  previously  employed,  must  be  pounded  and  expressed.  This 
bitter  juice,  which  is  very  small  in  quantity,  not  in  some  seasons  more  than  a 
gallon  from  112  pounds,  is  to  be  laid  aside  until  the  residual  marc,  from  which 
it  has  been  pressed,  has  undergone  a  new  process,  which  is  as  follows :  The 
mixture  of  juice  obtained  from  the  whole  herb  and  the  evaporated  infusion  of 
its  marc  is  again  to  be  brought  to  a  boil,  and  at  that  temperature  is  to  be  in- 
fused on  the  marc  of  the  roots ;  the  temperature  will  thus  be  reduced  below  the 
injurious  degree,  but  will  be  still  sufficient  for  extraction  of  the  bitter.  When 
cold,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strongly  pressed  out,  and  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its 
total  measure  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  mixture  is  to  be  poured  into  common  quart 
bottles,  but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  filled.  Appert's  process,  somewhat 
.  modified,  must  now  be  resorted  to.  A  large  shallow  vessel  containing  cold 
water  is  to  be  placed  on  a  fire :  the  nearly  filled  bottles  are  to  be  immersed  in 
the  water  as  high  as  the  liquor  within :  the  water  is  to  be  slowly  brought  to 
about  180  deg.:  the  bottles  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  reserved  juice  obtained 
from  the  roots  is  to  be  added  to  each  in  equal  quantities.  These  quantities 
ought  to  fill  the  bottles  so  high  in  the  neck  that  when  the  corks  are  driven  in 
there  will  be  the  smallest  possible  intervening  space.  The  corks  being  cut  off 
close  to  the  glass,  the  mouths  are  to  be  sealed  with  hard  bottle  wax :  and  the 
bottles  set  by,  inverted,  in  a  cool  place. 

"The  bitter  principle,  obtained  in  the  second  part  of  the  process,  having  been 
scarcely  exposed  to  heat,  is  as  perfect  as  it  existed  in  the  roots.  Heat  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  active  principle  of  various  vegetable  substances.  The  root  of 
arum  maculatum  is  poisonous  and  so  acrid  that  it  will  blister  the  skin  ;  but  by 
boiling  or  even  drying  it  becomes  harmless,  and  in  that  state  is  by  some  nations 
used  as  food.  Mezereon  bark  in  its  recent  state  also  blisters  the  skin,  but  bjr 
the  moderate  heat  of  drying  it  loses  this  power.  The  seeds  of  palma  Christi 
are  acrimonious  and  violently  cathartic  ;  yet  when  boiled  they  are  used  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  root  of  the  cassava  plant,  which,  like  dandelion,  yields  a 
milky  juice,  is  in  its  natural  state  a  violent  poison,  but  when  boiled  it  becomes 
harmless :  the  leaves,  equally  poisonous,  are  by  heat  rendered  innocuous,  and 
are  eaten  as  a  culinary  vegetable :  tapioca,  the  food  of  the  invalid,  is  obtained 
from  the  roots.    The  effect  of  heat  on  onions  and  garlic  is  known  to  every  one. 

**  The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  here  made  use  of,  although  it  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  the  juice,  is  by  itself  insufficient:  hence  the  necessity  of  Ap- 
port's  process.  Each  ounce  will  contain  about  one  drachm  of  spirit  of  wine; 
more  might  be  disagreeable  or  inexpedient. 
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"  By  the  foregoing  prooess,  we  bAve  dandelion  juice  in  a  degree  of  perfection 
not  very  inferior  in  qualities  to  that  which  exists  in  the  plant  in  its  natural 
state ;  and  in  a  condition  to  retain  its  virtues  throughout  the  year/' 

6.  On  the  Galvanic  Cataplasms  of  Prof,  Hecamier, — Dr.  Tilt  read  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  May  31,  1851,  a  communication  on  this  subject.--^ 
After  some  preliminary  observations,  Dr.  Tilt  stated  that  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  particular  mode  of  employing  electricity,  in  which 
continued  currents  are  generated  by  the  contact  or  metals,  by  which  means  a 
large  quantity  of  electricity  is  obtained  at  a  low  tension. 

There  are  many  machines  constructed  on  that  principle ;  but  they  are  all 
ponderous  complicated  machines,  liable  to  get  out  of  oroer,  and  therefore  w^ 
quiring  the  guidance  of  some  one  who  well  understands  their  action.  The 
feelings  of  awe,  too,  with  which  the  patient  generally  beholds  them,  interfere 
frequently  with  the  effects  we  desire  to  obtain.  Would  not,  then,  a  milder  ap<' 
plication  of  the  same  agency,  by  permitting  its  prolonged  employment,  enable 
us  to  do  more  ^od  than  could.be  effected  b^r  the  previously  employed  energetie 
modes  of  application?  This  simple  question  must  have  suggested  itself  to 
many,  and  it  has  suggested  itselt  to  a  fellow  of  this  Society,  who  has  given 
great  attention  to  the  therapeutical  influence  of  electricity.  '*  I  was  very  san^ 
guine  (says  Dr.  Golding  Bird)  that  the  current  excited  by  a  simple  pair  of  siao 
and  silver  plates,  similar  to  those  we  employ  to  excite  the  contrwNiions  in  a  frosi 
would  be  found  of  great  value  in  practice."  But,  to  obtain  an  action.  Dr.  G» 
Bird  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  cuticle  from  the  skin ;  and  then  he 
^ond  that  the  most  oxidizable  of  the  two  metals  produced  sloughing  of  the 
fikin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  electrical  moxa  of  which  he  had  shown  the  utility* 

Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  had  ascertained  that  the  removal  of  the 
cuticle  is  not  necessary ;  and  that,  by  applying  to  the  skin,  previously  moistened 
by  diluted  vinegar,  two  plates,  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  zinc,  connected  by 
a  silver  wire,  a  marked  electrical  action  was  obtained ;  disordered  functioi&s  of 
a  particular  nerve  were  restored  to  their  normal  state,  and  ulcerated  surfaces 
were  rapidly  healed. 

For  many  years  Professor  Recamier  had  made  use  of  electricity  by  means  of 
the  energetic  apparatus  usually  employed;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  remeiinbered 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  he  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
some  remarks  on  a  new  mode  of  supplying  electricity,  by  what  he  called  gal- 
vanic cataplasms,  consisting  of  filings  of  copper  and  zinc  enveloped  in  cotton 
wool.  Lately  he  had  improved  on  this  rather  clumsy  contrivance,  and  he  had 
sent  Dr.  Tilt  the  little  apparatus  which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows.  Each  of  these  cataplasms,  or  disks,  if  a 
scientific  term  was  preferred,  is  a  galvanic  pile  composed  of  twelve  couples. 
The  couple  is  formed  by  a  ribbon  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  each  couple  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  piece  of  flannel.  On  the  coloured  side  is  cotton  wool ;  on  the  other,  , 
a  piece  of  gutta  percha  tissue  to  insulate  the  apparatus.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  disks  is,  that,  in  the  pink  one,  the  copper  stands  first,  while 
the  zinc  comes  first  in  the  one  covered  with  blue.  The  electricaJ  force  gene- 
rated in  the  apparatus  m  sent  through  the  copper  rin^s,  to  which  the  insulated 
oopper  wire  can  be  attached,  when  the  more  energetic  effect  of  the  two  cata- 
plasms is  required.  In  some  people,  the  acid  perspiration  of  tiie  skin  is  suffi- 
cient to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  electric  action ;  but  more  active  effects  are 
produced  by  wetting  the  flannels  with  diluted  vinegar,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt,  as  is  seen  by  the  action  of  the  apparatus  on  the  electrometer. 
When  one  of  these  cataplasms  is  tightly  bound  to  the  surface  on  the  skin,  it 
^ives  an  unusual  sensation  of  warmth ;  a  pricking  sensation  is  felt,  and  the  skin 
IS  made  red,  when  two  of  the  cataplasms  are  connected  by  the  wire,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  same  surface,  but  at  some  distance  from  one  another.  A  stronger 
effect  is  produced  when  one  is  applied. to  the  organ  we  wish  to  influence^ 
and  another  to  the  opposite  portion  of  the  spine.  Such  are  the  modes  of  ap- 
plication ;  and  it  ma^  be  worn  day  and  night  without  inconvenience,  though, 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  only  under  application  at  night.  In  what  cases  this 
apparatus  has  been,  or  may  be  ^xpect^d  to  be  useful,  is  a  question  which  now 
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naturally  sugeests  itself.  In  the  hands  of  Professor  Recamier,  it  once  brought 
on  menstruation  before  the  usual  time.  He  therefore  intentionally  applied  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  with  success  in  cases  of  chlorotic  amenorrhoea.  He  is 
trying  it  in  such  cases  of  sterility  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  disease, 
but  which  seems  to  depend  on  a  defective  ovarian  action ;  and,  amongst  other 
cases,  on  an  illustrious  lady,  whose  barrenness  menaces  to  extinguish  one  of 
the  oldest  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  Russian  princess.  In 
this  last  case,  menstruation,  which  formerly  lasted  but  thirty-six  hours,  now 
oontinues  for  six  days.  This  is  the  first  effect;  but  time  alone  can  show 
whether  sterility  will  be  removed  in  this  or  the  other  cases.  Dr.  Tilt  thought 
it  would  help  to  cure  some  of  those  tedious  cases  of  chlorosis,  where  a  girl  eats 
heartily,  takes  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise,  has  nothing  on  her  mind,  and  still 
derives  but  little  benefit  from  good  food  and  judicious  treatment.  In  hopes 
that  this  mild  electric  action  may  take  effect  on  the  ganglionic  nervous  system, 
and  give  a  spur  to  defective  nutrition,  he  has  lately  applied  one  of  the  disks  to 
the  epigastric  region  of  a  patient,  and  the  other  to  the  spine.  Besides  these 
trials.  Professor  Kecamier  has  applied  these  galvanic  cataplasms,  with  marked 
and  rapid  success,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  nervous  pains;  in  one 
obstinate  case  of  constipation  of  some  years'  standing ;  in  a  case  of  asthma ; 
and  a  patient  suffering  from  angina  pectoris  was  benefited,  but  not  cured.  Dr. 
Mass^,  and  several  other  medical  men  in  Paris,  have  found  them  successful  in 
similar  cases,  as  you  will  see  by  perusins  the  pamphlet  Dr.  Tilt  presented  to 
the  Society.  In  this  communication  he  has  merely  stated  the  results  said  to 
have  been  obtained  by  his  venerable  teacher ;  and,  if  this  had  not  been  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  he  would  have  delayed  drawing  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the  subject  until  he  had  been  able  to  test  its  utility  by  his  own  obser- 
vations. He  thought,  however,  the  matter  sufficiently  deserving  of  considerar 
tion ;  and  if,  on  account  of  the  harmless  appearance  of  the  apparatus,  the 
Fellows  should  be  tempted  to  consider  it  ineffectual,  he  would  beg  to  refer  them 
to  an  authority  already  quoted,  who  says :  "  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  a  ifeeble  current,  if  kept  up  for  along  time  in  certain  forms 
of  paralysis  (care  being  taken  that  the  positive  fluid  traverses  the  limb  in  the 
direction  of  the  nerves),  would  prove  the  most  important  mode  of  applying  this 
remedy  with  success."  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Tilt  that  Professor  Recamier's  cata- 
plasms would  be  useful ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Fellows  to  ^ive  them 
a  trial  without  knowing  where  to  get  them,  he  concluded  by  informing  them 
that  the  apparatus  might  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Joseau,  of  the  Haymarket,  or  of 
Mr.  Bucklee,  of  86  New  Bond  Street,  Oxford  Street,  at  the  cost  of  I5s, — London 
Med.  Gaz.,  June  1851. 
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7.  Lungs  showing  the  Arrest  of  Phthisis  in  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Disease, — 
Dr.  QuAiN  presented  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  lungs  showing  the 
arrest  of  phthisis  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease. — ^A  female,  in  May  1848, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  an  out-patient  at  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital. She  was  very  delicate,  had  lost  flesh,  and  was  suffering  from  severe 
cough,  shortness  of  breathing,  &c.  Her  illness  had  commenced  with  influenza 
in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  winter ;  she  had  also  suffered  from  an  ab- 
scess in  the  right  arm.  She  had  been  recommended  cod-liver  oil,  but  was  un- 
able to  keep  it  on  her  stomach.  There  was  no  predisposition  to  phthisis,  and 
she  had  not  then  had  hsemoptysis.  Since  that  time,  a  younger  sister  has 
shown  unequivocal  evidence  oir  phthisis,  and  an  older  sister  has  now  become 
delicate.  A  note,  taken  shortly  after  her  admission,  states  that  "  there  is  ex- 
tensive consolidation  At  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  and  some  deposition  at  the 
apex  of  the  right,"  shown  at  the  one  side  "  by  decided  dullness,  bronchial 
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breathing,  and  bronchophony ;  and,  at  the  other  side,  by  a  feeble  inspiratory, 
and  a  prolonged  louder  expiratory  murmur/' 

A  mixture,  in  which  a  drachm  dose  of  cod-liver  oil  was  diffused  by  means  of 
liquor  potasssa  in  mucilage,  and  a  syrup  composed  of  mucilage,  syrup  of 
squills,  and  a  minute  dose  of  morphia,  was  prescribed.  The  oil  mixture  was 
taken  without  disturbing  the  stomach,  and  she  kept  her  ground.  Examined  in 
August,  she  is  stated  to  have  lost  four  pounds  m  weight,  and  crepitation  is 
heard  over  the  left  apex  ;  nothing  additional  at  the  right  apex.  Iodine  counter^ 
irritation  was  then  applied.  In  the  beginning  of  September  she  had  profuse 
hiBUioptysis,  and  subsequently  a  free  puriform  expectoration. 

An  examination,  made  in  the  course  of  this  month,  when  she  was  able  to 
attend  the  hospital,  showed  the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  where  the  consoli- 
dation and  softening  had  been  previously  observed.  The  dose  of  the  oil  was 
subsequently  increased,  first  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  then  to  two  drachms, 
with  aidvantage ;  for,  in  the  end  of  the  following  December,  it  is  recorded  that 
**  she  gains  strength,  and  coughs  but  little.^'  She  did  not  attend  during  this 
winter,  but  received  her  medicine  by  her  mother,  and  did  well.  In  April  1849, 
she  had  an  attack  of  influenza,  from  which  she  soon  rallied. 

In  the  following  June,  the  record  is  that  "  she  has  not  lost  ground,  though 
she  has  not  gained  in  weight  since  her  admission  a  year  ago :  there  is  loud  pec- 
toriloquy, cavernous  breathing,  and  gurgling  at  the  left  apex,  and  loud  expira- 
tory murmur  at  the  rishV 

At  the  end  of  July  &e  report  is,  "  she  looks  well ;  coughs  only  in  the  morn- 
ing" 

In  August  an  examination  showed  "  flattening  of  the  chest  over  the  apex  of 
the  left  lung.  The  respiration  there,  though  cavernous,  is  not  loud.  The  pec- 
toriloquy is  very  distinct.  The  respiration  at  the  right  apex  is  somewhat  pue- 
rile.''   During  the  winter  (1849-50)  she  continued  the  remedies. 

In  February,  her  appetite  had  failed,  and  a  mixture  of  infusion  of  gentian 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  ordered  once  a  day.  From  this  she  derived  so 
much  benefit  that  it  was  continued  three  times  daily,  and  she  was  able  to  take 
the  simple  aniseed  oil  in  half-ounce  doses. 

The  following  June  it  is  noticed  that  she  has  had  an  attack  of  nettle-rash, 
but  is  still  gaining  strength,  grows  tall,  and  coughs  but  little,  and  only  in  the 
morning. 

This  improvement  continued ;  and  it  is  noted  that  last  October  she  came  to 
the  hospital,  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  country,  looking  extremely  well. 
Her  weight,  which  at  one  time  had  been  as  low  as  four  stone  two  pounds,  is 
now  four  stone  nine  pounds.  She  had  scarcely  anj  cough ;  her  appetite  is 
good.  She  is  free  from  suffering  of  any  kind.  Examination  of  the  chest  shows 
remarkable  flattening  and  contraction  over  the  apex  of  the  left  lung.  There  is 
very  evident  dullness  in  this  situation,  and  the  mobility  here  is  as  nine  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  opposite  side.  The  respiration  is  of  a  sharp  whiffing  character,  with 
slight  crepitus.  At  the  opposite  side  the  respiration  is  loudly  puerile,  and  per^ 
cussion  shows  the  risht-lung  extending  across  the  sternum  to  the  left  side.  At 
the  summit  of  the  len  lung  posteriorly  the  respiration  is  scarcely  audible.  The 
dullness  here  is  more  decided  than  in  front.  The  heart  is  seen  and  felt  to  beat 
distinctlv  from  between  the  second  to  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilages.  The 
action  of  the  heart  in  this  situation  had  been  a  source  of  some  annoyance  to 
her.  From  this  time  (October)  to  the  commencement  of  last  March,  this  im- 
provement continued.  Her  cough  had  nearly  if  not  altogether  disappeared. 
She  continued  the  gentian  with  soda,  the  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  counter-irritant 
occasionally.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  in- 
fluenza, she  was  attacked  by  the  gastric,  and  not  we  pulmonary,  complication 
of  the  disease.  It  commenced  with  bilious  vomiting,  followed  by  diarrhoea, 
great  prostration,  and  rapid  collapse,  from  which  she  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  body  was  well  proportioned,  and  showing  a  very  fair  amount'  of  fat  in 

the  subcutaneous  tissue.    The  right  luns  was  seen  to  be  very  voluminous,  and 

extending  across  nearly  as  far  as  the  leu  margin  of  the  sternum.    There  was 

*  no  appearance  of  the  left  lung  in  front,  but  its  place  was  occupied  by  the  heart 

and  pericardium  drawn  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  and  the  walls  of  the  apex 
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of  the  ohest  ffdling  inwards  and  downwards.  The  heart  was  hea^thj,  and 
rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  hody.  The  left  lung  was  found  much  diminished 
in  size  behind  it.  The  lung  was  adherent  more  especially  at  the  apex,  which 
was  covered  posteriorly  by  a  mass  of  solid  fibrinous  tissue,  corresponding  to 
the  seat  of  dullness  and  feeble  respiration  previously  mentioned.  Very  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  had  been  the  upper  lobe  of  this  lung  was  occupied  by  the 
remains  of  a  cavity  irregularly  diviaed  into  two,  hj  one  of  the  bands  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  phthisical  cavities.  The  entire  cavity  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  it  contained  about  half  a  drachm  of  a  thin  whey-like  fluid,  with 
which  were  mixed  particles  of  whitish  coagula.  iDhe  walls  were  formed  by 
<»ndensed  pulmonary  tissue,  varying  in  thicKuess  from  less  than  a  line  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  some  points  puckered  and  contracted.  The  air-celU 
and  small  bronchi  were  distinctly  visible,  under  the  microscope,  in  this  tissue, 
which  was  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  cavitv  by  a  wall  or  membrane 
composed  of  nrm  filamentous  tissue  and  granular  cells.  This  membrane  had 
mucn  the  appearance  of  a  mucous  membrane,  but  it  was  not  examined  suffi- 
ciently soon  after  death  to  be  able  to  trace  the  presence  of  an  epithelium.  The 
cavity  communicated  with  the  left  bronchus  by  an  orifice  which  would  admit  a 
orow-quill,  situated  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cavity.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  healthy  respiratory  tissue  in  the  lower  lobe  of  this  lung ; 
but  there  were  scattered  througn  its  substance  six  or  seven  points  of  condensa- 
tion, such  as  are  hereafter  described  existing  in  the  right  lung.  The  right  lung 
was  large,  and  the  air-cells  partook  of  its  character.  In  water  it  displaced  a 
quantity  which  measured  twenty-three  ounces,  whilst  the  left  displaced  but 
nine  ounces.  The  apex  was  remarkably  puckered ;  and  on  cutting  through  this 
puckering  the  tissue  of  the  lung  was  found  to  be  traversed  by  short  fibrous 
pands,  between  which  appeared  points  of  sofUsh  pale-yellow  tubercle.  A  little 
lower  down  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  lobe  a  mass  of  soft  tubercle,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  hazelnut,  was  found.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  fatty  granules  and  cells  containing  similar  particles.  In  the 
other  lobes,  several  consolidated  points  were  found — the  largest  smaller  than 
last  described,  and  none  so  fully  formed.  They  appeared  in  some  places  to  con- 
sist merely  of  condensed  tissue ;  in  two  there  was  an  appearance  of  yellow,  firm 
tubercle  ;  and  in  two,  small  calcareous  particles.  In  neither  lung  was  there 
the  least  appearance  of  recent  tuberculous  deposit.  The  other  organs  were 
healthy ;  the  kidneys  were  large.  There  was  no  disease  of  the  intestine  beyond 
congestion,  which  m  some  parts  was  very  distinct. 

This  case  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
ravages  of  pulmonary  phthisis  may  {)roceed,  and  its  progress  ^et  be  stayed. 
Such  cases  were,  happuy,  now  met  with  more  often  since  cod-liver  had  come 
into  use:  still  Dr.  Quain  did  not  know  of  any  case  which  afforded,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  post-mortem  examination,  so  striking  a  result  This  case  was  also 
interesting  from  its  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  the  puckerings  so  con- 
stantly seen.  Some  observers  were  disposed  to  regard  them  as  being  independ- 
ent of  tuberculous  deposit.  In  this  case  it  was  evident  that  they  were  due  to 
the  previous  existence  of  this  deposit,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  recognized  there 
during  life,  and  traced  after  death.-— Zovm^oti  Med,  GazeUe,  June  185 1. 

8.  A  Statistical  Export  upon  Disease  of  the  Heart,  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  Cases  admitted  into  St.  George* s  Hospital  during  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  By  Dr.  Barclay.  ("  Proceedings"  of  the  Royal  Med.  Chirurg. 
Society,  June  §4,  I851.J — Rheumatism  is  first  considered  as  one  of  its  causes. 
Divided  into  two  nearly  equal  classes — those  really  inflammatory  or  acute, 
and  those  less  so,  or  sub-acute — the  former  class  is  found  to  contain  sixty- 
seven  cases  with  cardiac  lesion,  sixty-four  without,  and  twenty-one  doubtfuL 
Endocardial  murmur  is  found  not  to  be  certain  evidence  of  disease,  even 
in  the  most  acute  cases.  Females  are  slightly  more  liable  to  acute  rheumatism 
than  males,  but  less  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Females  are  more 
decidedly  liable  in  a  larger  proportion  to  cardiac  complication,  and  this  is 
especially  proved  by  the  existence  of  friction-sound  in  the  proportion  of  three 
females  to  two  males.    Cardiac  complication  exists  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 
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more  frequently  in  subsequent  attacks  than  in  primary  ones.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two  of  all  the  cases  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  falls 
very  rapidly  after  that  age.  The  cases  of  sub-acute  and  chronic  rheumatism 
furnish  no  examples  of  recent  inflammation  of  the  heart,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  old  disease.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  these  were 
almost  all  traceable  to  previous  acute  attacks,  and  were  only  about  one-third  of 
the  cases  which  had  previously  suffered  from  acute  rhenmatism.  The  post- 
mortem appearances  of  recent  inflammation  are  found  associated  with  acute 
rheumatism,  with  disease  of  the  kidney,  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  pleura,  and  with  old  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  when  hypertrophy  ex- 
isted, and  with  turbulent  action  during  life.  The  cases  of  old  disease  of  the 
heart  are  divided  into  sixty-one  rheumatic,  seventy  non-rheumatic,  and  sixty- 
nine  doubtful.  They  show  a  very  considerable  preponderance  of  males,  espe- 
cially among  fatal  cases.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  almost  the  whole,  and  even 
as  far  as  thirty,  more  than  half  the  cases  are  associated  with  acute  rheumatism. 
In  the  next  twenty  years,  the  non-rheumatic  almost  double  the  rheumatic  cases, 
and  after  fifty,  there  are  scarcely  any  derivable  from  rheumatism  at  all.  The 
duration  of  rheumatic  cases,  dating  from  the  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
to  death,  is  generally  much  longer  for  females  than  for  males,  varying  in  the 
latter  from  four  to  six  years ;  in  the  former,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
Four  out  of  seven  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  twelve  out  of  eighteen 
of  older  standing,  are  associated  with  pericarditis,  which  is  always  severe  and 
extensive ;  but  universal  adhesion  is  neither  the  constant  nor  even  the  common 
result  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  it  exists  in  cases  where  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  rheumatism  is  altogether  denied.  In  valvular  disease,  there  are 
eighteen  rheumatic  cases,  twenty-three  non-rheumatic,  and  twelve  doubtful. 
The  recent  cases  are  all  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve.  When  old 
and  recent  disease  exist  together,  and  when  old  disease  is  seen  in  difierent 
stages,  the  mitral  valve  generally  appears  to  have  been  first  attacked,  and  the 
aortic  secondarily;  and  hence  the  preponderance  of  double  valvular  lesion  in 
rheumatic  cases  seems  to  be  due  to  renewed  inflammations  at  distinct  periods. 
Inflammatory  thickening  occurs  also  in  several  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
no  rheumatism.  Disease  of  the  kidney  is  associated  with  two  cases  of  simple 
recent  fibrinous  deposit  on  the  valves,  and  three  of  recept  pericarditis,  in  which 
no  other  cause  was  known  to  have  been  in  operation.  It  seems  questionable 
how  far  this  can  be  taken  as  a  cause  of  great  thickening  of  the  valves,  or  of  an 
adherent  pericardium.  Disease  of  each  set  of  valves  seems  to  produce,  in  uQarly 
equal  proportions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  but  aortic  regurgitation  espe- 
cially the  latter  ;  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  more  commonljr  hypertrophy;  adhesion 
of  the  pericardium,  chiefly  dilatation.  Disease  of  the  kidney  is  associated  with 
an  immense  majority  of  tlie  cases  of  hypertrophy;  and  similarly  of  all  the  cases 
oi  disease  of  the  kidney ;  more  than  a  third  presented  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation more  or  less  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  A  table  is  appended,  in 
which  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  arranged,  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
clinical  history  threw  any  fight  on  the  disease  of  the  heart  found  after  death. — 
Lancety  July  12,  1851. 

9.  On  Anasarca  in  Disease  of  the  Heart,  By  M.  Chomel. — The  progress  of 
infiltration  is  ordinarily  slow  and  progressive  in  affections  of  the  heart;  but, 
nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  individuals  among  the 
working-classes,  who,  while  presenting  the  appearance  of  health,  and  without 
having  manifested  any  sign  of  disease,  are  seized  with  anasarca,  the  physical 
and  material  signs  of  cardiac  alteration  not  being  present,  or  only,  at  alt  events, 
to  a  very  slight  degree.  This  is  because  there  are  causes  prevailing  in  this 
class  of  society — such  as  excess  of  labour,  fatigue,  watchings,  misery,  drinking 
—which,  in  a  measure,  precipitate  the  course  of  the  disease.  These  causes 
come  in  addition  to  the  natural  influence  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  anasarca  ap- 
pears at  a  period  when  without  these  it  would  not  have  manifested  itself.  So, 
when  these  causes  are  removed,  and  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest,  and  sheltered 
from  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  so  serious  a  complica- 
tion, the  oedema  diminishes  daily,  and  the  patient  soon  leaves  the  hospital  be- 
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lieying  himself  cared.  New  exposure  to  excesses,  fatigue,  or  misery^repro- 
duce  the  anasarca,  which  may  be  again  dispersed,  and  that  for  several  times ; 
but  after  a  certain  number  of  such  attacks,  it  in  th«  end  becomes  permanent. 

Frequently  the  appearance  of  an  acute  anasarca  throws  a  ray  ot  light  on  ob- 
scure and  embarrassing  cases,  indicating  in  the  great  maJQrity  of  cases  an  acute 
disease  of  the  heart.  Iloubtful  endocai^itis  and  pericarditis  are  often  thus  re- 
vealed to  the  observer  by  general  oedema.  M.  Ghomel  thus  considers  that  in 
the  case  of  anasarca  coming  on,  when  we  can  discover  neither  change  in  the 
blood  nor  albumen  in  the  urine,  we  are  authorised  in  admitting  the  existence 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  large  vessels,  even  when  all  material  signs  of  this 
affection  are  completely  absent. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Re- 
view, July  1851,  from  V  Union  M^icaU,  1851,  No.  26. 

10.  Cases  in  which  there  was  unusual  DiMcidty  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Pleuritic 
Effusions.  By  T.  A.  Barker,  M.  D.  ("  Proceedings"  of  Royal  Med.  Chirure. 
Society,  May  27, 1851.) — ^The  first  case  related  by  the  author  was  one  in  which 
there  was  extensive  emphysema  of  the  left  lung,  which  had  encroached  greatly 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  pushing  the  heart  and  mediastinum  beyond  the 
mesial  line.  The  right  lung,  which  was  closely  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura, 
was  reduced  to  about  a  fourth  of  its  usual  size,  was  exsanguine,  and  contained 
no  air,  resembling  a  lung  compressed  by  effusion  in  the  pleura.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  changes,  no  respiration  could  be  heard  in  the  right  lung  dur- 
ing life :  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  universally  dull  on  percussion,  and  the 
patient  could  only  lie  on  the  right  side  or  sit  erect.  Along  with  these  symp- 
toms were  others  closely  resembling  those  which  usually  attend  hydrothorax ; 
and  the  dyspnoea  and  symptoms  of  approaching  apnoea  being  very  urgent,  the 
author  thought  himself  justified  in  having  a  very  fine  trocar  introduced  into  the 
chest,  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  whether  there  was  fluid.  .  No  inconveni- 
ence resulted  from  the  operation,  and  the  symptoms  were  soon  afterwards  ex- 
plained by  4iie  discovery,  on  post-mortem  examination,  of  Uie  very  unusual  state 
of  parts  above  described. 

The  next  case  was  one  in  which,  without  any  of  tiie  general  symptoms  of 
pleuritic  effusion,  it  was  discovered,  by  auscultation,  &c.,  that  there  was  no 
respiration  going  on  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  left  lung.  In  four  days  the 
person  died.  The  lungs  were  healthy ;  but  there  was  extensive  effusion,  con- 
fined to  the  back  part  of  the  chest  by  a  very  narrow  line  of  adhesion,  extend- 
ing'from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest  to  the  diaphragm,  half  way 
between  the  ribs  and  the  sternum.  The  author  referred  to  three  other  cases 
which  he  had  seen,  in  which  the  pleuritic  effusion  had  been  limited  by  adhe- 
sions in  the  same  position  and  precisely  similar ;  only  one  of  these  had  been 
seen  by  him  during  life,  and  in  that  the  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  in 
the  case  last  related.  Two  other  cases  were  shortly  alluded  to,  in  which  there 
was  emphysema  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  respiratory  sounds  could  be  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  affected  sides,  in  consequence  of  the  lung  being  kept  par- 
tially in  contact  with  the  ribs  by  mucous  adhesions,  forming  several  separate 
cavities  in  which  the  purulent  matter  was  contained. — Lond.  Med,  Gaz,,  June 
1851. 

11.  Treatment  of  Erysipelas  by  the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron. — Dr.  G.  Ham- 
ILTON  Bell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh (April  10th,  1851),  and  published  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Med,  Sci.  for 
June  last,  extols  the  efficacy  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  in  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas,  a  mode  of  treatment  which  he  has  resorted  to,  he  says,  in  every 
case  of  the  disease  he  has  attended  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with- 
out having  in  a  single  instance  failed  of  success. 

The  first  object  is,  he  says,  to  have  the  bowels  freely  acted  on,  and  then  he  ad- 
ministers the  tincture  in  the  following  mode:  **  If  the  erysipelas  be  mild,  fifteen 
drops  of  the  muriated  tinctureof  iron  are  administered  in  water  every  two  hoars 
until  the  disease  is  completely  removed.  When  the  attack  threatens  to  be  more 
severe,  the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  increased  to  twenty-five  drops  every  two  hours, 
and  persevered  in  night  and  day,  however  high  the  fever  and  dekrium.    The 
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only  local  applications  I  ever  find  necessary,  are  bair  powder  and  cotton  wad- 
ding. While  I  depend  for  the  removal  of  the  disease  on  the  chalybeate,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to  throughout  the  treatment/' 

Several  cases  illustrative  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  related. 

Dr.  0.  Bell  also  addresses  his  testimony  in  favour  of  this  treatment,  and 
states  that  he  has  "prescribed  it  (the  muriated  tincture  of  iron)  both  in  the 
idiopathic  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  that  consequent  on  external  injury,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  I  have  found  it  equally  efficacious  at  every 
period  of  life,  from  earlv  infancy  to  advanced  age.  It  not  only  removes  erysi- 
pelas in  a  remarkably  short  time  without  weakening  the  patient,  but  it  effects 
such  an  improvement  in  the  system,  that  those  who  are  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  the  disease  are  rendered  much  less  liable  to  have  a  return. 

"  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  medicine  are  so  immediate  and  invariable  in  the 
common  forms  of  erysipelas,  that  I  feel  convinced,  were  it  given  with  boldness 
and  perseverance  in  puerperal  fever,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  ana- 
logous in  its  nature,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body,  many  valuable  lives  might  be  preserved. 

''In  pursuing  the  chalybeate  treatment  of  erysipelas,  I  consider  it  of  much 
importance  to  bring  the  system  rapidly  under  its  influence,  in  order  to  effect  q 
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the  eiTsipelatous  diathesis,  that  although  given  in  much  larger  and  morefre- 
quently-repeated  doses  than  have  been  recommended  in  our  dispensatories,,  it 
'never  produces  headache,  and  when  this  symptom  is  present  it  quickly  relieves 
it;  at  the  same  time,  it  reduces  and  regulates  the  pulse:  thus  showing  that 
in  this  state  of  the  system,  it  has  a  soothing  and  sedative,  as  well  as  alterative 
effect.'' 

He  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in 
infantile  erysipelas,  and  also  in  that  form  dependent  upon  external  injjiry. 

.  12.  Cod'IAver  OH  in  Gaol  VacJiexia,  By  Caleb  Rose,  Esq. — From  the  exten- 
sive trial  which  has  been  given  to  cod-liver  oiU  the  profession  is  now  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  medicine  in  certain  diseases ;  and  the 
author  believes  he  is  right  in  stating  that  those  who  have  had  large  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  oil  esteem  it  a  medicine  of  great  utility.  The  diseases  in 
which  cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  most  beneficial  are  those  which  are  termed 
scrofulous;  and  the  author  has  found  it  so  useful  in  a  particular  form  of  scro- 
fula, that  he  has  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  this  form  of  disease.  The  form  of  scrofula  to  which  he 
alludes  is  that  to  which  prisoners  are  liable  who  have  been  for  some  consider- 
able time  confined  in  prison.  Dr.  Baly,  in  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
'*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  has  shown  that  amongst  prisoners  who 
undergo  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  there  is  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
tubercular  diseases.  In  the  last  seven  years  the  author  has  seen  several  cases 
of  this  scrofulous  cachexia  amongst  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  prison  at 
Swaffham ;  and  it  appears  to  him  to  be  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  scro- 
fula met  with  in  general  practice.  The  men  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it» 
have  not  been  robust  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  prison,  but  they 
were  not  at  this  time  apparently  suffering  from  scrofula  or  any  other  disease* 
They  had  all  been  in  prison  six  months  before  symptoms  of  scrofula  appeared ; 
most  of  them  eight  months ;  and  their  term  of  imprisonment  was  twelve  months, 
and  in  one  case,  the  author  believes,  two  years.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  these :  The  man  is  observed  to  look  paler  and  thinner  than  usual ;  he  is 
very  much  depressed  in  spirits ;  has  no  appetite  for  his  food ;  sleeps  badly  at 
night,  and  at  that  time,  also,  frequently  has  profuse  perspirations ;  there  is 
slight  diarrhoea ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  irritable,  and  feeble.  With  those  symp- 
toms, the  author  has  in  every  case  found  some  of  the  cervical  glands  more  or 
less  enlarged,  and,  moreover,  they  continue  to  enlarge  very  rapidly.  In  the 
first  five  years,  three  of  the  men  died  in  prison,  two  of  very  rapid  phthisis 
(one  of  them  of  sudden  and  large  haemoptysis),  the  third  of  tubercular  perir 
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tonitis.  The  others  who  were  seriously  affected  with  this  scrofula  wefe  dis- 
charged from  prison  before  their  proper  time,  and,  I  have  since  learned,  re- 
covered speedily  after  their  liberation.  Those  who  suffered  in  a  minor  degree 
were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  their  term  of  imprisonment  by  care  and  indul- 
gence. Rather  more  than  two  years  since  we  began  to  treat  these  cases  with 
cod-liver  oil,  and  with  the  best  effects.  As  soon  as  a  prisoner  begins  to  show 
that  marked  deterioration  of  general  health  which  is  so  likely  to  end  in  the. 
development  of  scrofula,  he  is  put  upon  the  oil ;  and  in  every  case  the  author 
has  seen  the  man  gain  colour  and  flesh,  and  become  restored  to  health.  The 
two  men  who  first  took  the  oil  had  the  cervical  glands  much  enlarged  (in  one 
of  them  suppurating),  and  as  they  had  still  to  remain  some  months  longer  in 
prison,  it  was  thought  that  thev  must  have  been  discharged  before  the  end  of 
their  term ;  however,  after  taking  the  oil  a  month  they  improved  steadily,  and 
eventually  left  the  prison  at  their  proper  time,  in  as  good  health  as  when  they 
entered  it.  Since  these  two  cases  there  have  not  been  any  so  bad,  as  the  oil 
has  been  administered  in  good  time  to  those  men  who  have  shown  that  deterio- 
ration of  health  which  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  scrofula ;  and  cer- 
tainly their  health  has  apparently  been  entirely  restored  by  this  valuable  medi- 
cine.— Banking's  Abstract,  vol.  xiii.,  from  JVor.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.  Nov;  27, 
1850. 

[Dr.  Given  has  ialso  extensively  employed  the  cod-liver  oil  in  the  Eastern 
State  (Pennsylvania)  Penitentiary,  for  gaol  cachexia,  and,  he  informs  us,  with 
^reat  advantage.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  the  results  of  his  experience 
m  the  next  number  of  this  Journal.] 

13.  Kousso, — Dr.  Crisp  mentioned,  at  the  recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Association,  four  cases  of  tasnia  solium,  in  which  he  had 
used  the  kousso.  Two  were  cured,  and  the  other  two  were  failures.  He 
questioned  whether  it  were  worth  more  than  turpentine,  except  that  it  was 
milder  in  its  action. — Med,  Times,  Aug.  IG. 

14.  Case  of  Epilepsy  treated  by  Tracheotomy.  By  W.  H.  Cake,  Esq.  ("  Pro- 
ceedings" of  Royal  Med.  Chirurg.  Soc,  June  24). — ^Dr.  Marshall  Hall  had  sug- 
gested on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cane, 
that  as  the  attack  of  epileptic  or  other  convulsion  implied  closure  of  the  larynx, 
with  expiratory  efforts,  the  attack  of  convulsive  epilepsy  would  be  prevented 
by  tracheotomy.  Mr.  Cane  was  summoned,  on  Feb.  1,  1851,  to  the  case  of  a 
boatman,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  become  subject  to  violent  fits  of  epilepsy, 
oncsof  whicli  had  just  occurred  in  so  extreme  a  form  as  to  leave  him  in  a  state 
of  deep  apoplectic  coma  and  asphyxia,  inspiration  being  performed  only  "  by 
seldom  and  short  catches,  whilst  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  were  every- 
where visible  and  greatly  distended."  This  state  had  continued  nineteen 
hours.  "  Feeling  convinced,"  Mr.  Cane  observes,  "  that  the  patient  must  shortly 
expire,  and  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  closure  of  the  larynx,  I  at  once 
proceeded  to  open  the  trachea,  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
twisted  state  of  the  neck,  the  engorged  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  constant 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  the 
tracheal  tube  is  kept  in  the  trachea  to  the  present  time.  The  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient was  immediate;  the  air  passed  into  the  lungs,  the  state  of  spasm  subsided, 
with  the  turgid  condition  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  patient  soon  recovered 
his  sensibility.  This  was  not  the  6nly  gratifying  result ;  although  the  poor  man 
had  experienced  his  epileptic  seizures  in  increasing  violence  during  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  recently  thrice  a  week,  he  had,  on  April  Ist,  during  two 
months,  had  no  return  of  them.  More  recent  accounts  of  the  patient,  who  is 
now  in  Staffordshire,  confirm  the  former  report;  the  tube  is  still  kept  in  the 
trachea,  and  the  epileptic  seizures  have  not  recurred. — Lancet,  July  li,  1851. 

15.  On  tJte  Causes,  Consequences,  and  l^reaiment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Veins. 
— Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  London  Journal'  of  Medicine 
(March  and  July  1850),  endeavours  to  establish  the  following  points  in  reference 
to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  veins : — 
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Ist.  'That  inflammation,  both  of  the  veins  and  of  the  capillary  vesBels,  usually 
depends  upon  irritation,  communicated  to  them  through  their  contents. 

2dly.  That  pus  is  capable  of  producing  such  irritation  when  detained  in  con- 
tact with  the  uning  membrane  of  the  veins ;  but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  along 
their  channels,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  passage. 

3dlv.  That  pus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cannot  circulate  in  living 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  its  power  of  determining  the  coagulation  of  the  first 
portions  of  the  blood  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

4thly.  That  when  pus  is  carried  along  a  vein,  it  is  in  consequence  either  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  coagulum  which  has  first  detained  it,  or  of  the  blood 
having  in  some  measure  lost  its  natural  power  of  coagulation. 

5th]^.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  either  of  these  conditions,  pus  does  find 
its  way  into  the  circulation,  it  may  nevertheless  determine  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  its  passage,  either  in  a  different  part  of  the  same  vessel,  or  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  system. 

6thly.  That  when  the  coagulation  occurs  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  it  is 
usually  observed  in  capillary  vessels. 

7thly.  That  when  it  occurs  in  a  large  vein,  it  may  affect  the  circulation 
^rou^h  the  whole  of  the  vessels  which  supply  it ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  a 
coagulum  |be  formed  in,  or  extend  to,  the  common  iliac  vein,  the  obstruction 
produced  may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  pJUeginaaia  doUma. 

8thly.  That,  under  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  bleeding  and 
the  use  of  mercurial  medicines  are  of  at  least  doubtful  efficacy. 

16.  Effects  of  Molluscous  Tumours  when  developed  in  the  External  Auditory 
Meatus, — Mr.  Totnbeb  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  (May 
20, 1851)  some  specimens  illustrative  of  this. — Although  the  existence  of  mol- 
luscum  contagiosum  in  the  external  meatus  has  not  been  recognized  by  any 

.  former  writers  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  it  is  far  from  being  a  rare  disease,  espe- 
cially in  elderly  persons.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  tube,  but  the  situation 
where  it  is  most  common  is  the  superior  and  posterior  part,  near  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  preparations  laid  before  the  Society 
show  the  effects  of  these  molluscous  tumours — 1st,  on  the  meatus ;  2dly,  on  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

Ist.  The  meatus, — ^When  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  meatus,  these 
tumours,  if  their  progress  be  unchecked,  cause  absorption  of  the  layer  of  bone 
separating  the  meatus  from  the  mastoid  cells,  and  they  frequently  extend  into 
the  mastoid  cells,  of  which  they  occupy  a  considerable  space.  When  a  tumour 
is  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  meatus  near  to  the  membrana  tympani,  the  bone 
between  the  tube  and  the  jugular  vein  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  the  vein  is 
separated  from  the  meatus  by  only  a  delicate  membrane. 

2d.  The  tympanic  cavity. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  molluscous 
tumours  are  frequently  developed  at  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
meatus,  near  to  the  membrana  tympani.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  cause 
absorption  of  the  superior  part  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  of  the  adjacent 
bone,  thus  producing  a  laree  opening  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  Through  this 
opening  the  tumour  extends,  and,  increasing  to  the  size  of  a  small  hazelnut,  it 
not  only  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  tympanum,  but  it  sometimes  extends 
upwards,  destroys  the  layer  of  bone  separating  the  tympanic  cavity  from 
that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  dura  mater,  which  also 
partakes  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  the  tumour  had  caused  disease  in  the 
lower  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  jugular  vein  was  laid  bare.  The  layer  of 
bone  between  the  carotid  artery  and  tympanum  was  also  carious. 

When  the  tumours  have  increased  to  such  a  size  as  to  cause  irritation  to  the 
dermoid  layer  of  the  meatus,  catarrhal  inflammation  ensues,  attended  by  con- 
siderable pain ;  such  cases  have  no  doubt  hitherto  been  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  otorrhoea. — London  Med,  Gaa.,  June  1851. 

17.  Case  in  which  the  Liver  contained  Air, — M.  Piorrt  recently  met  with  a 
very  singular  appearance  in  the  body  of  a  man,  ast.  21,  who  died  at  La  Charit6 
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of  very  oonfluent  variola,  the  colon,  after  death,  presenting  nnmeroas  ulcera- 
tions, which  only  affected  the  mucous  membrane.  The  circumstance  that  at- 
tracted attention  was  the  fact  of  the  liver,  on  percussion,  transmitting  a  sound, 
as  if  it  contained  air.  Neither  it  nor  any  otner  part  of  the  body  had  under- 
gone putrefaction.  On  cutting  into  the  liver,  it  was  found  to  nave  lost  its 
sranular  appearance.  On  pressure,  it  crepitated  like  lung,  and  swam  in  water; 
if  squeezea,  bubbles  escaped  from  it,  and  it  then  sank.  In  other  respects  it 
appeared  healthy.  The  vena  cava  inferior  also  contained  air ;  but  the  venaporUz 
was  not  examined.  There  were  no  signs  of  emphysema,  but  some  gas  was  ob- 
served near  the  pancreas  and  kidney.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  intes- 
tinal ulcerations,  which,  from  the  hemorrhages  that  occurred  during  life,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  opened  some  vessels,  gases  might  possibly  have  penetrated 
into  tne  ramuscules  of  the  vena  portsB,  and  thus  arrivea  at  the  liver.  However 
this  may  be,  had  the  organ  been  percussed  during  life,  it  must  have  been  nais- 
taken  for  lung ;  and  when  cut  into  after  death,  a  superficial  examination  might 
easily  have  led  to  the  same  error. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical 
EevieWf  July,  from  Gaz.  des  Hdpiiaux,  1851,  No.  24. 

18.  On  a  New  Epidemic  Exanthem. — Dr.  Laycock  has  published,  in  the 
Medical  Times  for  March  8,  1851,  a  clinical  lecture  on  an  affection  which  he 
considers  as  a  new  epidemic  exanthem.  About  a  year  and  a  half  since,  he  first 
observed  the  disease  among  the  patients  and  domestics  of  a  large  private  asylum ; 
and  even  the  children  of  the  matron  suffered.  The  robust  were  affected  as  well 
as  the  feeble.  Concurrently  with  the  boils,  there  was  sometimes  an  ecthyma- 
tous  affection  of  the  skin.  The  disease  was  not  fatal  in  any  case.  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  believes  it  to  be  epidemic  over  a  great  part  of  England. 

The  disease  is  mainly  characterized  by  a  succession  of  boils  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  of  various  sizes,  from  a  bean  to  a  walnut.  First,  there  is  a  small 
hard  pimple,  with,  perhaps,  a  vesicle  or  circlet  of  vesicles  on  the  top.  This 
itches;  the  top  is  scratched  off;  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  smalt  tumour 
in  or  below  the  derma,  which  becomes  larger,  inflamed,  very  painful,  and  at 
last  suppurates,  with  an  erysipelatous  blush  about  it,  and  in  bad  cases  with 
phlyctaenaa.  A  number  of  these  occur  in  succession  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  principally  on  the  forearm,  leg,  and  nates.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
vesicle  only,  which  quickly  puts  on  the  appearance  of  ecthyma ;  and  in  one 
case  at  the  York  Dispensary  (in  a  child),  there  was  just  one  large  livid-looking 
phlyctssna,  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  very  like  gangrene.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  solitary  boil,  large,  an^ry-lookmg,  and  mischievous  as  a  carbuncle.  An  aged 
lady,  who  came  under  his  notice,  bad  one  of  these  on  the  mons  veneris;  and 
sometimes  even  the  minor  specimens  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  carbun- 
cles. Very  often,  after  they  have  sloughed  and  healed,  they  leave  an  indurated 
condition  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  eruption,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  has  a  definite  period  of  duration, 
and  continues  from  two  to  six  weeks.  The  furuncular  form  is  not  always  more 
chronic  than  the  ecthymatous,  but  is  so  for  the  most  part;  the  exceptions  being 
those  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  cachectic.  It  is  not,  however,  dependent  at 
all  upon  a  cachectic  condition,  for  it  occurs  in  robust  men  and  in  very  healthy 
children.  Nevertheless,  the  cachectic  suffer  more  from  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
they  suffer  also  in  greater  numbers.  In  some  instances  we  may  clearly  trace 
the  localization  of  the  boils  to  some  local  cause ;  for  example,  a  crop  will  break 
out  round  a  blister,  or  round  another  boil,  if  it  be  poulticed  much,  or  round  a 
burn.  In  one  case,  they  occurred  on  the  neck,  thorax,  and  upper  arm  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  irritated  her  throat  by  the  inunction  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  ointment;  and  in  another,  chronic  psoriasis  seemed  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause.  Dr.  Laycock  suspects  that  any  local  irritation  of  the  skin  is 
sufficient  to  induce  the  disease  in  an*  individual  within  the  sphere  of  the  epi- 
demic. 

Dr.  Laycock  believes  that  this  eruptive  disease  occurs  under  the  following 
forms :  1.  There  may  be  a  solitary  boil,  presenting,  for  instance,  a  phlyctenoid 
character,  with  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character  extending  down 
the  arm  to  the  wrist,  and  upwards  towards  the  shoulder.    2.  A  solitary  phlyc- 
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tsena,  or  several.  3.  Several  boils,  varying  in  size  and  character  up  to  car- 
buncles, without  any  other  cutaneous  disease.  4.  Boils,  with  ecthyma,  eczema, 
or  impetigo;  but  much  more  frequently  with  ecthyma.  5.  The  boils  differ,  in 
leaving  or  not  leaving  behind  them  an  induration  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue. 

Dr.  Laycock  is  of  opinion  that  this  epidemic  is  essentially  a  blood-disease, 
caused  by  some  specific  poison.  What  that  poison  may  be,  and  what  its  origin, 
are  altogether  uncertain;  it  may  be  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  our  food,  as 
American  flour,  for  example,  or  from  the  flesh  of  tainted  cattle,  or  may  be 
generated  within  the  body  by  atmospheric  peculiarities ;  or  it  mav  be  a  conta- 
gious materies,  originating  in  the  first  instance  with  brutes,  and  then  trans- 
mitted from  one  individual  to  another.  If  it  be  the  latter,  as  seems  most  pro- 
bable, then  he  thinks  it  is  sirictiy  contagious,  like  glanders  or  syphilis,  and  not 
infectious  also. 

During  several  months  past,  there  has  been  an  epizootic  prevalent  in  York- 
shire, affecting  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  latter,  the  mouth  and  throat  are  so 
inflamed  that  the  animal  cannot  eat,  or  the  hoofs  come  off.  The  same  disease 
is  prevalent  in  Shropshire.  It  seems  to  correspond  with  the  epizootic  Maulweh, 
and  Klauenseuche  of  the  Germans,  and  is  accompanied  with  an  aphthous  erup- 
tion. '  According  to  Levitzky,  persons  attending  on  cattle  attacked  with  this 
disease,  or  something  similar,  which  he  terms,  *' angina  catarrhalis,''  were 
affected  with  an  inflammatory  rA«t<ma^tc  fever  (not  with  an  angina  catarrhalis), 
accompanied  with  a  pustular  eruption,  and  abscesses  and  ulceration  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

In  treating  this  furuncular  disease,  little  more  is  required,  in  ordinary  cases,  " 
than  to  let  it -run  its  course,  which  is  completed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  An 
occasional  purgative  and  warm  bath  will  be  useful  in  allaying  inflammatory 
action,  and  perhaps  diminishing  the  number  of  boils.  Two  grains  of  calomel 
with  rhubarb,  colocynth,  or  scammony,  twice  a  week,  will  be  useful :  in  the 
more  severe  cases,  the  mineral  acids  and  vegetable  bitters  must  be  added,  and 
a  good  diet;  the  liquor  of  the  amorphous  sulphate  of  quinine  in  full  doses,  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  has  been  found  useful.  In  all  cases,  however,  purgatives  and 
the  warm  bath  are  beneficial.  Cataplasms,  fomentations,  etc.,  are  not  of  much 
service.  So  soon  as  suppuration  is  established,  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
into  the  boil,  and  then  the  water-dressing  applied:  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  pus  do  not  flow  on  the  adjoining  skin,  and  (as  in  erysipelas)  that  the  sponges, 
etc.,  be  not  used  by  other  patients  or  persons. 

The  editor  of  the  Lond.  Journ.  Med,  states  that  boils  have  been  unusually 

Erevalent  this  year  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  Philadelphia  we 
ave  observed  a  very  remarkable  number  of  cases  of  this  affection,  as  also  of 
carbuncles  and  of  whitlows. 

19.  On  Eclampsia  Nutans. — Dr.  Faber  relates  two  cases  of  this  curious  affec- 
tion. The  Jirst  occurred  in  a  girl,  set.  3,  who,  though  pale  and  weakly,  had  not 
suffered  from  any  decided  disease  until  three  months  before,  when  she  com- 
plained of  headache  and  sleepiness,  began  to  Squint  somewhat,  and  sometimes 
to  nod  her  head  towards  the  left  side.  This  nodding  action  was  at  first  con- 
tinued only  for  a  few  minutes  three  times  a  day,  during  which  the  head  was 
making  constant  salutation-movements.  After  a  while  the  attacks  increased  in 
frequency,  and  were  fearfully  violent.  The  child  was  much  disposed  to  sleep  ; 
and  became  on  waking  convulsed  in  the  extremities,  this  passing  on  to  coin- 
plete  epilepsy.  She  was  backward  in  mental  development,  and  had  an  idiotic 
expression  of  countenance. 

The  second  occurred  in  a  boy,  set.  6,  who  showed  good  capabilities  for  in- 
struction up  to  the  commencement  of  his  sixth  year,  when  he  fell  into  the  water. 
He  remained  in  bed  several  davs  after  in  a  drowsy  state,  and  was  never  again  so 
lively  and  quick.  After  a  while,  he  was  observed  to  nod  his  head  for  two^  or 
three  minutes,  and  this  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  motions  being 
sometimes  so  rapid  that  eightv  could  be  counted  in  a  minute.  They  com- 
menced at  first  slowly,  like  real  salutations,  but  gradually  increased  in  quick- 
nessy  when  the  child  would  fall  back  in  a  passion.    During  the  time  they  con- 
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tinned,  his  face  was  distorted,  and  great  fatigue  was  induced.  He  was  aware 
when  the  attacks  were  coming  on,  and  his  consciousness  continued  during  their 
prevalence.  He  was  pale  and  feeble,  and  had  acquired  a  peculiar,  stupid  look. 
The  reporter  inquires  whether  this  is  a  partial  chorea  or  a  peculiar  form  of 
spasm,  and  whether  it  is  dependent  upon  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow.  The  most  careful  examination  of  his  two  cases  did  not  enable 
him  to  decide.  No  pain  or  tenderness  about  the  head  or  spine  was  discover- 
able, and  nothing  abnormal  in  the  general  condition.  Various  applications  and 
medicinal  substances  were  resorted  to,  with  but  verj  little  success — iron  seem- 
ing the  most  useful  among  them. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- ChirurguxU  Re^ 
view,  July  1851,  from  Schmidfs  Jakrb,,  vol.  Ixvii. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. 

20.  On  the  Ajmlication  of  Anesthetic  Remedies  to  Surgical  Purposes, — The 
Dublin  Medical  Press  (March  12th,  1851)  contains  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject,  communicated  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  by  Dr. 
Fleming,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  so  much  practical  importance,  that  we 
shall  give  a  very  full  analysis  of  it. 

In  considering  the  selection  of  cases  for  anassihetie  agency,  Dr.  F.  remarks, 
''The  state  of  the  system  at  large  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  the  special 
character  and  locality  of  the  injury  or  disease  which  it  maybe  the  object  of  the 
surgeon  to  remedy.  Those  two  circumstances  should  form  most  important  ele- 
ments in  his  decision,  as  upon  the  accuracy  of  that  decision  depenas  the  suc- 
cessful or  satisfactory  application  of  the  agent — nay  more,  perhaps  the  life  of 
his  patient.  Due  importance  should  be  always  attached  to  them — careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  as  to  the  presence  of  any  structural  lesion  of  any 
vital  organ — habits  of  previous  life  should  be  inquired  into— peculiarities  of 
constitution  should  be  ascertained — ^and  functional  derangements,  not  fairly 
attributed  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  should  be  carefully  investigated. 
Every  day's  observation  proves  the  importance  of  those  particulars  as  regards 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient;  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  how 
requisite  it  is  equally  to  bear  m  mind  the  local  features  of  the  injury  or  disease 
present.  Yet,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  occasional  deviations  from  such 
stringent  rules  may  be  made  without  injurious  consequences,  even  in  reference 
to  the  general  signs  of  disease,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  remarkable 
instances : — 

**  In,  September,  1848,  a  young  man,  aged  about  20,  reduced  to  the  most  ex- 
treme state  of  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis, 
accompanied  with  cavities  in  the  upper  part  of  each  lung,  entreated  Mr.  Cusack 
to  amputate  his  thigh  under  the  most  distressing  and  uncontrollable  sufferings. 
The  knee-joint,  for  a  lengthened  period  the  seat  of  chronic  strumous  arthritis, 
now  presented  its  cavity  exposed  from  the  sloughing  of  the  whole  of  its  anterior 
coverings,  and  one  enormous  sheet  of  ulcerating  surface  was  to  be  seen,  with 
the  carious  ends  of  the  bones  projecting  through  it.  The  torture  of  the  poor 
fellow  was  frightful  to  witness.  The  slightest  motion  of  the  limb,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  surface,  produced  the  most  agonizing  cries.  His  wish  was  ulti- 
mately acceded  to:  he  was  removed  from  his  ward  to  the  operation  theatre 
under  the  anaesthetic  influence,  and  under  it  a  painless  amputation  was  per- 
formed without  any  injurious  results,  either  immediate  or  subsequent,  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  not  having  been  ostensibly,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affected 
by  it. 

"  Another  case  is  worth  noting,  in  which  benefit  was  derived  from  ite  partial 
adoption,  although  a  very  important  organ  was  implicated. 

**In  May,  1849,  a  young  man,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  ath- 
letic frame,  and  in  apparent  good  health,  betrayed  maniacal  symptoms  of  a 
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nature  to  demand  personal  restraint.  It  was  indispensable  to  pnt  on  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  to  do  so,  no  matter 
how  devised,  had  failed,  and  always  produced  most  violent  paroxysms  of  rage, 
during;  which  every  mischief  was  threatened.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  under 
anaesthetic  influence,  the  object  might  be  accomplished.  I  induced  him  to  lie 
down,  and  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  wav  to  administer  the  agent.  He  became 
tranquil  ana  comparatively  composed  ani  manageable,  though  he  continued  to 
speak  equally  wildly  and  incoherently.  Watching  an  opportunity,  I  now  de- 
sired the  very  same  attendants  to  proceed  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  personal 
restraint.  He  submitted  to  the  details  without  the  slightest  opposition  or  re- 
mark, and  did  not  subsequently  express  any  annoyance  from  it,  the  symptoms 
of  his  disease  being,  apparently  uninfluenced  in  other  respects. 

**  A  third  case  may  be  added,  where,  although  the  age  of  the  individual  was 
h.r  advanced,  and  deranged  cardiac  action  existed,  vet  complete  anaesthesia 
was  superinduced  and  kept  up  for  a  lengthened  period  with  impunity. 

"A  man,  having  all  the  external  characteristics  of  perfect  health  for  his  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  verging  on  eighty  years,  applied  to  me  with  symntoms  of 
calculus  in  the  bladder.  I  sounded  him,  and  finding  a  stone,  procurea  his  ad- 
mission into  Steevens'  Hospital.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  case  was  one 
favourable  for  lithotomy,  and  the  operation  was  performed  \)y  Mr.  Colles.  ^  The 
question  of  anaesthesia  became  an  important  one,  as  well  on  account  of  his  pe- 
riod of  life  as  of  the  fact  that  there  was  much  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  By 
the  ordinary  physical  examination,  no  sign  of  any  structural  lesion  of  the  heart 
could  be  detected,  either  after  hurried  exercise  or  when  at  rest.  The  man  was 
a  very  placid  creature,  and  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation  for  his  cure. 
During  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  he  witnessed  the  effects  of  anaesthesia  in  varied 
patients  who  had  undergone  operations,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  submit  himself  to  the  same  influence.  I  made  an  experimental  trial 
two  days  before  that  arranged  for  the  operation,  and  found  I  could  succeed 
without  influencing  materially  the  pulse.  I  did  not  press  the  a^ent,  and 
allowed  its  effects  to  pass  off  rapidfy.  He  felt  no  uncomfortable  sensations  from 
the  experiment.  He  moved  about,  ate  his  meals,  and  slept,  as  usual.  On  the 
morning  of  the  operation  he  was  calm  and  placid  as  heretofore,  and  felt  no  ap- 
prehension of  its  effects  or  of  its  results.  He  dressed  himself,  walked  up  to  the 
operation  theatre,  entered  into  conversation  with  those  around  him,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  operation  table  without  the  slightest  murmur.  An  operation, 
necessarily  tedious  from  its  complicated  details,  was  undergone  without  a  par- 
ticle of  suffering,  and  this  aged  man  awoke,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  from 
his  anaesthetic  sleep,  with  a  countenance  as  calm  as  if  no  operation  had  been 
performed,  and  with  a  pulse  as  firm  as  previous  to  it. 

**  I  have  selected  these  as  extreme  cases,  illustrative  of  the  opportunities  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  to  alleviate  human  sufferings,  even  under  the  untoward 
circumstances  I  have  specified ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  such  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  of  a  class  requiring  the  most  careful  circumspection,  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  avoid  those  where  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  normal  condition  of  any  important  organ  presents  itself.  Assuming, 
however,  that  no  such  objection  exists,  many  opportunities  present  themselves 
of  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  valuable  assistant  to  the  surgeon  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  operative  or  otherwise,  of  injury  and  of  disease.^ 

"  I  could  enumerate  many  instances  illustrative  of  this.  In  dislocations,  in 
amputations,  primary  and  secondary,  in  the  removal  of  tumours  in  varied  situa-. 
tions,  the  removal  of  the  breast,  of  the  testicle,  in  operations  on  the  urethra, 
in  hernia,  in  necrosis,  in  lithotomy,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  eye,  in  numerous 
plastic  operations,  and  others  of  a  comparatively  minor  character,  cases  could 
be  brought  forward  in  which  I  adopted  it,  and  an  eaually  considerable  number 
and  variety  could  be  reported  from  the  communications  I  have  received  on  the 
subject.  However,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Society 
with  their  details ;  and  especially  as  many  of  those  cases  are  familiar  to  mem- 
bers present,  and  no  very  remarkable  peculiarities  having  presented  themselves 
in  the  majority,  I  should  prefer  special  allusion  to  those  alone  which  may 
answer  the  practical  objects  in  view,  as  we  proceed. 
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"  Independent  of  the  oafies  above  noted,  I  might  mention  others  in  which 
anaesthesia  was  had  recourse  to,  bnt  in  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  at  pre- 
sent ^oes,  its  adof>tion  is,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious,  as  well  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease  requiring  surgical  interference,  as  from  the  necessary  position  of 
tiie  patient  durine  the  operation.  In  fistulsB  in  ano,  and  in  hemorrhoids,  where 
operative  proceedings  are  called  for,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its  results. 
I  doubt  if  the  best  position  for  the  patient  m  such  cases  is  not  leaning  forward 
over  a  bed,  table,  or  chair,  and  very  often  he  is  necessarily  not  a  passive  agent 
during  the  operation ;  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  objection  to  the  use  of  anaesthe- 
tics is  obvious.* 

*'  In  operations  about  the  mouth,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw,  either  partially  or  wholly,  the  propriety  of  anaesthesia  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  than  questionable,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  quite 
independent  of  the  risk  of  the  attendant  hemorrhage ;  and  this  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  operation  implicating  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  or  nose.  In  some 
of  those  cases,  particularly  that  of  the  removal  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  have  ima- 
^ned  that  the  attendant  pain  has  been  mitigated  materially  b^  partial  inhala- 
tion, both  previous  to  and  during  the  stages  ofthe  operation,  but  it  requires  great 
caution,  and  the  nose  is  the  organ  through  which  the  vapour  of  the  agent  must 
pass,  it  being  absolutely  idle  to  attempt  it  through  the  mouth.  I  might  instance 
cases  in  ophthalmic  and  in  obstetric  surgery  where  equally  important  obstacles 
exist  to  the  safe  and  successful  induction  of  ansestbesia.  l*hese  cases,  however, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  far  more  competent  authorities,  and  it  is  not 
requisite  that  I  should  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  I  have  used  anaesthesia 
satisfactorily  in  a  case  of  extirpation  of  the  eye  by  Dr.  Jacob  at  the  Baggot- 
street  Hospital,  and  in  a  similar  operation,  in  private,  by  Mr.  Wilde.  In  many 
other  operations  of  his,  such  as  painful  plastic  operations  and  operations  on  the 
face  and  lachrymal  appendages,  it  has  been  ot  immeasurable  value ;  but  iu 
those  operations  involving  the  interior  of  the  orbit  or  the  globe  of  the  eye,  such 
as  strabismus  and  extraction  of  cataract,  where  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  requisite  during  the  several  stages  of  the  operation, 
I  fully  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Wilde  as  to  its  inapplicability." 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  vtwours  of  anoesthetic  sub- 
stances  with  the  view  to  securing  their  salutary  effects^  Dr.  F.  observes  that  **  cer- 
tain rules  must  guide  the  surgeon,  which  should  be  observed  as  rigidly  as  in 
the  performance  of  his  varied  operations,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  any  contingency.    He  should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 

*  I  have  occasionally  found  that  the  seatofdiseaseorinjnryiSfWhen  under  anaesthetic 
influence,  as  if  cognizant  of  what  is  contemplated,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  organic 
sensibility  is  not  destroyed,  and  it  is  hence  absolutely  indispensable  in  some  operations 
that  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  this,  to  avoid  any  rash  movement  on  his  part 
or  on  that  of  his  patient  Thus,  I  have  seen  the  rectum  protruded,  in  cases  of  disease 
engaging  it,  when  the  patient  was  perfectly  unconscious,  and  all  tactile  sensation  blunted. 
In  a  simitar  state  ofthe  system,  I  have  seen  the  upper  and  lower  extremity,  the  seat  of 
the  operation,  thrown  into  automatic  movements,  whilst  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
itiusciilar  system  were  tranquil  and  motionless;  and  in  sounding  for  the  stone,  and  in 
the  stages  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  I  have  seen  a  regular  paroxysm  of  what  is 
termed  a  fit  of  the  stone  when  the  patient  was  perfectly  anaBsthetic,  as  far  as  the  con- 
clusive signs  of  such  state  are  concerned.  I  have  witnessed^  in  a  case  of  congenital 
phimosis,  in  a  young  officer,  which  he  wished  to  be  removed,  the  penis  thrown  into  a 
state  of  turgescence  when  the  operation  was  perfectly  impracticable  until  it  subsided, 
and  this  although  consciousness  and  sensation  were  obliterated.  I  must  here  add  that 
such  conditions  ofthe  organ  I  never  before  witnessed;  but  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
unsatisfactory  anaesthetic  effects  where  it  was  the  subject  of  operation,  and  especially 
where  the  parties  were  inveterate  smokers  or  drinkers.  A  curious  coincidence  once 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  dog  of  the  bull-dog  tribe,  who  had  an  enormous  growth  of 
warty  excrescences  under  the  prepuce  and  around  the  glans,  identical  with  those  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  human  subject.  The  dog  was  brought  to  our  talented  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  Mr.  Fergusson,  for  advice,  who,  whilst  the  dog  was  under  anaesthesia, 
removed  them,  the  penis  being  so  perfectly  rigid  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  without 
any  section  of  the  prepuce. 
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aji^nt  to  be  employed,  and  be  fall^  satisfied  of  its  purity — ^he  should  have  a 
simple  apparatus  for  its  administration — he  should  consider  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  strength  at  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition— and  selecting  a  proper  position,  free  from  constriction  of  any  kind, 
he  should  have  at  hand  remedies  to  counteract  any  injurious  effects  which 
may  supervene.    In  all  those  details  he  cannot  be  too  particular,  if  he  wish  to 

Erovide  against  accident,  upon  the  non-occurrence  of  wnich  he  can  never  calcu- 
kte  with  any  certainty,  in  any  given  case.  I  may  hence  be  permitted  to  enter 
somewhat  at  large  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  Chloroform,  the  aeent  at  pre- 
sent in  use  for  anaesthetic  purposes,  is  familiar  by  name  to  all.  It  has  now 
borne  the  test  of  more  than  three  years'  experience,  and  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  the  untiring  energy  of  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  name  can 
never  be  mentioned  but  with  gratitude  and  respect.  The  advantages  which 
this  agent  possesses  over  that  first  suggested,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to 
specify.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  surgeon  who  contemplates  the  induction  of 
artificial  anassthesia  should  accustom  himself  to  the  appearance  of  this  agent, 
to  its  peculiar  smell,  and  to  those  simple  tests  of  its  purity  which  are  always 
within  reach.  Its  specific  gravity  in  its  fluid  state,  and  especially  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  he  should  never  lose  sight  of,  all  those  and  other  particulars  being  of 
great  practical  value.    I  never  use  chloroform  without  examining  it  by  the  sim- 

Je  tests  of  litmus  ^aper  and  water,  and  if  at  band,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

f  the  former  remains  unaffected  by  the  vapour,  and  if  some  of  the  specimen 
dropped  into  a  test-glass  containing  either  of  the  latter  fluids,  occupies  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass  as  a  clear  transparent  globule,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine, 
or  at  all  events  suited  for  practical  purposes.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
litmus  paper  is  reddened  or  bleached,  and  if  the  globule  appears  opalescent, 
or  like  a  muddy  lens,  I  reject  it  as  adulterated,  and  unfit  ana  unsafe  for  use. 
I  mean  not  to  attach  to  those  tests  any  undue  amount  of  preference.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  others,  but  they  are  more  adapted  for  the  laboratory  and 
for  the  chemist,  and  I  can  add,  with  confidence,  that  those  I  specify  will  answer 
all  practical  purposes.  I  place  much  confidence  in  them,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  practical  surgeon  than  that  suggested  by-  Profes- 
sor Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  equally  valuable. 
That  an  acquaintance  with  these  details  is  requisite,  will  be  obvious  from  the 
following  facts,  which  I  select  from  many  others  I  could  enumerate.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  value  of  attention  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
roform, and  to  the  smell  of  chloroform,  with  a  fiew  to  its  effects. 

"  A  boy,  aged  about  16  years,  was  the  subject  of  a  morbid  growth  of  skin, 
which  hung  in  loose  unwieldy  folds  on  his  back.  An  operation  was  decided 
on,  for  its  partial  removal.  A  few  days  previous,  I  subjected  the  boy  to  the  va- 
pour of  chloroform  with  satisfactory  results.  The  operation  was  necessarily 
performed  with  the  boy  lying  on  the  abdomen  ;  I  administered  the  chloroform 
without  reflecting  on  its  high  density ;  the  boy  was  himself  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  on  this  occasion,  and  there  was  no  relief  to  his  pain.  In  the 
after  stages  of  the  operation  his  position  admitted  of  change,  and  with  it  the 
effects  of  ansBsthesia  were  decisive.  Again,  a  fine  boy,  aged  about  10  years, 
was  supposed  to  labour  under  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder :  he  was 
brought  to  town  for  advice  ;  at  two  separate  sittings  he  was  sounded,  under  the 
full  influence  of  chloroform,  which  I  knew  to  be  genuine.  The  specimen  was 
exhausted,  and  I  was  obliged  to  procure  some,  in  a  hurry,  on  a  third  occasion. 
The  boy,  oh  smelling  it,  at  once  perceived  a  difference,  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  inhale  it,  and  its  effects  were  so  distressing  that  ho  never  afterwards  would 
submit  himself  to  the  ansBsthetic  influence.  On  subsequent  examination,  I 
found  that  the  smell  was  that  of  naphtha,  and  that  the  specimen  had  been  made 
from  naphtha."* 

*  Whilst  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  a  case  occnrred  which  gives 
additional  proof  of  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  above  particulars. 

A  servant  girl  had,  by  accident,  a  portion  of  a  fine  sewing  needle  impacted  in  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand,  and  previous  to  the  attempt  at  its  removal,  I  administered  chlo- 
roform.   My  supply  being  small,  ray  friend  Dr.  Hardy  brought  me  some  which  he  had 
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As  regards  the  dose  of  the  agent  to  be  administered.  Dr.  F.  remarks  '*  thai  he 
18  a  rash  practitioner  who  would  presume,  even  on  the  most  extended  ez« 

Serienoe,  to  overwhelm  his  patient  with  such  a  powerful  and  such  a  treacherous 
rug,  irrespectiTO  of  the  case  before  him.  The  dose  commenced  with  should 
always  be  a  minor  dose,  certainly  not  exceeding  one  drachm,  and  it  should  be 
increased  according  to  its  effects.  The  most  desirable  ansDslhetic  sleep  I  have 
evei*  witnessed,  I  have  produced  and  I  have  sustained,  during  a  lengthened 
period,  with  a  quantity  of  chloroform  not  exceeding  one  drachm,  whilst  eight 
times  that  quantity  have  been  wholly  inefficient  under  apparently  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  mentioned  that  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  to  his  state 
of  health  and  strength,  and  his  unconstrained  position  attne  time  of  inhalation, 
form  important  items  in  the  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  securing  salutary 
effects  from  the  agent  I  view  them  as  all-important,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  unfavourable  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  elsewhere  are 
mainly  attributable  to  oversight  as  regards  them.  The  infant,  the  child,  the 
adult  man  in  rude  health,  the  aged  man,  the  delicate  female,  and  the  man  pros- 
trated by  injury  or  by  disease,  obviously  require  separate  consideration ;  and 
the  value  of  such  distinctions  will  appear  when  the  effects  of  anaesthesia  are 
taken  into  account,  where  such  debility  and  exhaustion  are  present,  and  where 
they  are  accompanied  with  feeble  cardiac  action.  The  case  wnich  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  so  honourably  communicated 
to  me  to  lay  before  the  Society,  are  so  conclusive  on  this  point,  that  it  is  not 
requisite  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  them.  They  will  serve  as  a  lasting  lesson 
of  caution  to  the  surgeon  under  similar  circumstances,  at  least  in  this  country.'' 
With  respect  to  ike  position  in  which  an  anaesthetic  agent  should  be  adminis- 
tered, Dr.  F.  prefers  the  recumbent  or  semi-recumbent,  either  on  the  side  or  on 
the  back,  and  he  says,  **  I  would  never  recommend  its  use  in  any  other,  unless 
there  was  everv  provision,  beforehand,  to  place  the  patient  instantaneously  in 
that  posture,  if  requisite.  I  would  strenuously  oppose  any  other  where  much 
delicacy  or  debility  was  present;  and  I  would  particularly  insist  on  every 
article  of  dress  being  perfectly  free  from  any  constriction,  especially  about  the 
neck  and  chest.  In  one  instance  which  I  witnessed,  death  was  all  but  produced 
bj  the  neglect  of  unloosing  the  stays  of  a  female,  and  serious  results  arose  from 
similar  neglect  in  the  neckcloth  and  shirtneck  of  men.  In  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion for  phimosis  being  performed  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  whilst  the  patient  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  I  was  administering  chloroform,  when  I  observed  the  man's 
face  become  pallid  and  his  hea<^  droop.  There  was  absolutely  no  pulse  to  be 
felt  at  the  wrist,  and  even  the  action  of  the  heart  had  apparently  ceased.  Had 
he  not  been  rapidly,  but  cautiously,  thrown  into  the  horizontal  position,  to 
assist  ordinary  stimulants,  he  must  have  died.  A  lady  who  had  her  forearm 
amputated  for  malignant  disease  at  the  wrist  mentioned  to  me  that,  preparatory 
to  the  operation,  she  was  placed  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  subjected,  in  that  posi- 
tion, to  anaesthetic  influence,  and  that  a  train  of  symptoms,  accompanied  with 
the  most  frightful  prostration  (but  with  perfect  consciousness),  supervened,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  operation  was  deferred,  and  only  proceeded  with  at 
her  urgent  request,  after  four  or  five  hours  delay,  whilst  she  was  in  bed.  Cases, 
doubtless,  may  occur  where  patients  are  in  rude  health,  and  where  the  peculiar 

lately  procured  at  one  of  our  first  establishments  in  this  city,  and  which  at  the  time  was 
considered  to  be  genuine.  He  had  never  opened  the  bottle,  which  was  provided  with 
a  glass  stopper,  and  a  leather  cap  over  it.  I  found  its  smell  pungent  and  disagreeable, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  pure  chloroform ;  it  was  yet  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent. When  inhaled  by  the  patient,  it  could  hardly  be  tolerated,  and  it  produced  in- 
cessant spasmodic  cough.  It  answered,  however,  to  keep  up  the  anaesthetic  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  first  specimen.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  litmus  paper  was  reddened 
by  it,  and  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  and,  moreover,  that  the  same  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  contents  of  the  bottle  at  the  laboratory  from  which  it  was  supplied. 
The  impression  is  that  some  decomposition  bad  taken  place.  This  fact  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  testing  every  specimen  of  chloroform  immediately  before  administration,  as  it 
appears  that  a  perfectly  genuine  article  may  undergo  important  chemical  changes.  It 
may  be  a  good  precaution  to  keep  the  drug  for  immediate  use,  in  small  stopper  bottles, 
with  glass  caps,  and  to  guard  them  against  exposure  to  the  light 
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nature  of  the  case  may  sanction  the  selection  of  the  sitting  posture ;  hot  if  so, 
let  the  sureeon  recollect  that  he  can  never  calculate  on  what  contingency  may 
arise,  and  let  him  provide  accordingly,  and,  above  all,  let  him  be  circumspect 
when  any  symptoms  of  even  an  approach  to  delicacy  or  to  debility  manifest 
themselves.  Many  illustrations  could  be  brought  forward  confirmatory  of  the 
importance  of  such  caution,  but  I  feel  it  is  not  requisite  to  do  so.  I  may  men- 
tion, incidentally,  that  I  never  hesitate  to  put  children  under  the  ansdsthetic 
influence  in  the  mother's  or  in  the  nurse's  arms,  but  that,  as  the  conclusive 
effects  appear,  I  at  once  place  them  recumbent. 

"In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  a  patient  subjected  to  ansBsthesia,  I  have 
alluded  to  that  extreme  state  of  exhaustion  attendant  on  returning  collapse 
from  injury,  or  on  protracted  suffering  from  local  disease,  as  a  matter  of  vast 
moment  for  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  is  far  better  that  he  should  never  think  of  anaesthesia  if  he  does  not  bear 
it  prominently  in  view.  If  he  adheres  to  one  of  the  injunctions  laid  dovna,  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  stomach  of  his  patient,  I  cannot  almost  understand  how 
he  can  escape  some  fatality.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  respecting  l^e 
impropriety  of  inducing  anaesthesia  immediately  after  a  meal,  but  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  even  such  a  condition  is  less  hazardous  than  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  that  in  delicate  females,  and  in  persons  exhausted  by  long-continued  suffer- 
ing, the  very  consequence  sought  to  be  avoided  is  rather  encouraged.  I  have 
met  with  very  unmanageable  sickness  of  the  stomach  after  fasting,  purposely 
protracted  with  a  view  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
to  avoid  it.  I  may  instance  a  case  of  congenital  cataract  operated  on  by  Mr. 
Wilde.  The  subject  was  a  delicate  girl  aged  about  12  or  14  years.  Sickness 
supervened  during  the  steps  of  the  operation,  although  she  had  had  no  food 
from  the  previous  evening,  and,  moreover,  the  anaesthetic  condition  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

'*  The  first  case  of  this  kind  in  which  it  struck  me  that  salutary  anaesthetic 
effects  might  be  secured,  occurred  in  one  of  the  constabulary  force,  a  patient  in 
Stee  vens'  Hospital.  He  was  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  advanced  to  a 
stage  to  demand  amputation,  and  was  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  exhaustion  that 
the  operation  was  not  free  from  danger.  It  was  most  desirable  to  save  him  the 
shock  and  pain  of  it,  and  yet  his  condition  appeared  to  militate  against  the  use 
of  chloroform,  for  whioh  he  was  most  anxious.  It  struck  me  that  some  dietetic 
stimulant  might  answer  as  a  protective,  and  I  gave  him,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  operation,  some  brandy  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  The  chloroform 
was  now  administered  in  his  ward,  previous  to  his  removal  to  the  operation 
theatre ;  the  limb  was  removed  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  he  was  replaced  in  bed, 
without  knowledge  or  pain  throughout  the  whole  proceeding,  and  in  a  condition 
not  appreciably  different  from  that  which  preceded  it.  At  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, not  long  since,  immediately  before  the  operation,  by  Dr.  Bellingham,  of 
the  removal  of  a  very  painful  disease  of  the  great  toe,  I  adopted  the  same  expe- 
dient in  a  weakly  woman,  aged  beyond  50  years,  preparatory  to  the  exhibition  of 
chloroform,  and  the  general  remark  was,  that  the  anaesthetic  effects  were  satis* 
factory  throughout,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  woman  was  rather  improved 
than  otherwise  after  the  operation,  although  it  was  somewhat  protracted.  The 
case  of  advanced  phthisis,  already  noted,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
others  could  be  brought  forward  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  such  proceeding. 
I  may,  then,  venture  strongly  to  recommend  to  the  profession,  as  an  excellent 
protection  in  those  cases  of  prostration  or  of  debility  in  which  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform may  not  be  otherwise  contraindicated,  the  administration  of  some  cor- 
dial stimuuint  in  a  small  compass,  before  the  operation.  I  have  never  witnessed 
the  slightest  attempt  at  sickness  produced  by  it,  and  it  has  always  acted  as  an 
efficient  and  safe  stimulus. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  precautions,  I  would  recommend  the  surgeon 
always  to  provide  himself  with  a  sponge  and  basin  of  cold  water  and  a  bottle  of 
ammonia.  They,  with  a  stream  or  cold  air  about  the  patient,  are  the  best  reme^ 
dies  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  controlling  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  chlo- 
roform within  safe  limits,  and  by  their  alternate  use  I  never  hesitate  to  pro- 
long those  effects,  and  to  renew  them  when  necessary,  until  the  object  of  the 
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surgeon  is  completed.  I  may  instance  a  case  of  femoral  hernia,  complicated 
with  ascites,  in  a  man  aged  beyond  40  years,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bellingham's, 
where  operation  was  required,  and  where  the  steps  of  the  operation  were  ne- 
cessarily tedious :  here  the  anaesthetio  influence  was  thus  kept  up  for  nearly 
an  hoar,  in  the  intervals  of  the  exhibition  of  the  agent,  and  no  incouTenienoe 
was  experienced.  I  would,  then,  recommend  them  as  indispensable  adjuncts 
before  an  operation  is  commenced,  as  they  may  be  suddenly  required,  and  may 
not  be  so  easily  commanded  during  its  performance.    I  never  omit  them.'' 

Dr.  F.,  like  most  observers,  prefers  the  agent  to  be  administered  gradually ;  that 
free  atmospheric  air  should  be  alternated  with  its  vapour;  that,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  care  should  be  taken  to  admit  it  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
produced ;  and  that  progressive  rather  than  sudden  ansMthesia  should  be  aimed 
at.  "The  surgeon,"  Dr.  F.  remarks,  "who  witnesses  the  effects  of  those 
anaesthetic  remedies,  no  matter  how  warm  an  advocate  he  may  be  for  their  use, 
cannot  conceal  from  himself  the  practical  fact,  that  the  most  extraordinary, 
the  most  unaccountable  uncertainty  attends  their  administration,  and  that  this 
is,  by  no  means,  always  referable  to  any  impurity  in  the  agent  employed.  I 
have  used  chloroform  very  extensively,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  case.  I 
have  used  it  in  the  infant,  in  the  child,  in  the  adult*  and  in  the  aged.  I  have 
procured  it  from  the  best  sources  in  the  city,  and  from  none,  I  must  say,  more 
uniformly  certain  as  to  its  effects,  than  from  Mr.  Hunt.  I  have,  moreover,  pro- 
cured it  from  Duncan  and  Flockhart  of  Edinburgh,  through  the  talented  advo- 
cate for,  and  originator  of  it,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  as  regards 
its  effects,  I  never  could  calculate  with  any  certainty  as  to  what  they  would  be 
in  any  given  case.  I  admit,  as  has  already  been  alluded  to,  that  they  are  much 
influenced  by  purity  of  agent,  and  by  varied  character  of  constitution,  and  of 
injury,  or  of  disease;  but!  have  fruitlessly  attempted  to  establish  any  unerring 
data  upon  which  their  actual  nature  can  be  anticipated,  either  in  order  of  oo- 
ourrence  or  of  intensity.^  Without  entering  too  much  at  lar^e  upon  them,  it 
will  answer  all  practical  purposes  to  consider  them  as  premonitory,  conclusive, 
and  incidental.  The  two  former  being  usually  present,  the  last  not  necessarily 
so;  the  premonitory  being  ushered  in  by  symptoms  extremely  variable,  but 
generally  indicative  of  momentary  excitement  ot  some  one  kind  or  other,  and 
such  ofMu  suddenly  subsiding  when  the  conclusive  or  true  anaesthetic  set  in. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  the  premonitory  continue  persistent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  a  state  bordering  on  a  regular  epileptic  attack,  consciousness 
being  completely  annihilated,  and  the  most  extreme  vascular  turgescence  being 
superadded  to  frightful  muscular  movements.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  stage  of  excitement  is  more  manageable,  and,  although  some  little  restraint 
is  requisite,  yet,  by  slight  control,  it  passes  off.f  If  such  train  of  symptoms 
were  not  accompanied  with  any  severe  struggling  or  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  I  would  recommend  the  persistence  in  the  application  of  the  agent 
until  the  conclusive  effects  were  produced ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  would  at  once 
suspend  its  use.  I  would  encourage  the  patient :  I  would  reason  with  him,  and 
he  can  often  be  reasoned  with,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  steal  on  the  applica- 
tion, keeping  the  apparatus  near  the  face.  In  delicate  females  and  in  children, 
I  would  be  particularly  circumspect  in  observing  those  precautions.  I  would 
deprecate  violence  of  any  kind :  and  if  by  persuasion,  or  by  unobserved  mani* 
pulation,  I  did  not  succeed,  I  would  prefer  suspending  the  inhalation  altogether, 

*  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  worth  recollecting,  that  the  same  uncertainty  attends  the  repe- 
tition of  the  ansstbetic  agent  at  different  periods.  I  have  heard  persons  calcalate  with 
much  confidence  upon  producing  most  satisfactory-  anaesthetic  effects,  because  in  experi* 
mental  trials,  before  an  operation,  they  had  succeeded ;  yet,  on  the  operation  table,  the 
very  opposite  was  the  result. 

t  I  have  witnessed  some  few  cases  where  absolute  violence  was  attempted  under 
such  excited  condition.  In  one,  of  an  officer  being  operated  on  for  fistula  in  ano,  he 
jumped  up  off  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  put  himself  into  a  boxing 
attitude,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  bis  surgeon.  It  is  surprising,  however,  how  easily 
controllable  persons  are  under  such  circumstances,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  the  occurrence. 
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to  rashly  pressing  it,  when  the  patient  appeared  to  he  inimical  to  its  full  or 
salutary  influence.  During  the  cries  of  children,  you  will  often  succeed  most 
satisfactorily,  hy  playing  carelessly  with  the  sponge  or  other  apparatus  before 
them,  when  you  will  find  that  they  are  imperceptibly  brought  under  the  anaasr 
thetic  influence., 

**  Premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  the  above,  are  occasionally  totally  absent ; 
not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  observed.  Perfect  anaesthesia  is  as  if  instantaneously 
produced,  whilst  again  in  other  cases  they  are  merely  transitory,  and  the  con- 
clusive supervene.  Those  are  so  characteristic  as  to  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion. To  the  medical  practitioner,  they  are  fully  indicative  of  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  and  oppression  from  ordinary  causes,  familiar  to  him  in 
practice,  and  he  cannot  witness  them  without  somewhat  of  alarm.  They  ore, 
in  appearance,  very  formidable,  and  the  surgeon  cannot  divest  himself  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  anxiety  unless  he  possesses  an  amount  of  rash  confidence,  which 
is  always  to  be  deprecated.  When  this  train  of  symptoms  manifests  itself,  he 
should  at  once  suspend  altogether  the  use  of  the  agent — allow  free  access  of 
air  to  his  patient — keep  up  a  perpetual  current  of  reflex  action,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  by  constantly  sponging  the  face  with  cold  water  —and  renew,  or 
otherwise,  the  agent  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  watching  the 
stage  of  the  operation,  and  especially  the  state  of  the  circulation,  as  evinced 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance,  the  condition  of  which  must  guide  him  as  to  the 
use  of  ammonia,  or  fresh  inhalation  of  the  a^ent. 

**  Such  are  the  conclusive  or  full  anaesthetic  effects  as  usually  described  and 
witnessed ;  but  the  most  perfect  anaesthetic  sleep,  and  that  which  it  would  be 
most  desirable  always  to  establish,  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  that  apoplectic 
state  which  has  just  been  alluded  to.  The  countenance  is  calm  and  placid : 
there  is  an  absence  of  vascular  turgescence,  capillary  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
respiration  is  so  tranquil  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Of  such  I  have  wit- 
nessed numerous  instances,  and  some  where,  although  tactile  sensation  was 
completely  blunted,  yet  consciousness  was  not  fully  destroyed.  Thus,  a  man 
had  been  operated  on  in  one  of  the  provincial  hospitals  in  England  for  malig- 
nant cancer  of  the  lip :  a  fungus  sprung  up  from  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound 
made  in  the  operation,  to  which,  after  inefficient  trials  of  other  remedies,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  I  put  him  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  The  premonitory  effects  were  mild,  the  conclusive  placid.  The 
man  was  conscious  of  the  whole  proceedings  antecedent  to  the  application  of 
the  iron  at  a  white  heat,  and  winced  not  in  the  slightest  degree  during  it,  re- 
maining perfectly  unmoved,  and  not  suffering  the  slightest  pain.  I  have  seen 
the  OS  caicis  removed  in  a  delicate  strumous  boy,  in  this  form  of  anaesthetie 
sleep,  when,  during  a  dissecting  operation,  he  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 
I  have  seen  Dr.  Mayne  perform  Professor  Syme's  operation  on  the  foot  (an 
equally  searching  operation)  on  a  young  woman,  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  others  I  might  extract  from  my  note-book,  and  especially  those  of  the  auto- 
plastic class,  in  which  this  desirable  condition  existed.  This  is  the  anaesthetic 
effect  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  accomplish,  as  in  it,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent derangement  or  distortion  of  function,  so  unpleasant  to  witness  in.  that 
usually  produced,  and  so  justly  deemed  inimical  to  the  general  application  of 
those  remedies,  but  unfortunately  it  is  most  uncertain  in  its  production.  Were 
I  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I  would  say  it  was  more  likely  to  supervene  in  those 
cases  where  there  has  been  much  suffering  and  much  exhaustion  from  pro- 
tracted disease  of  the  bones  or  of  the  joints,  as  met  with  in  strumous  individuals, 
or  after  injuries,  where  much  hemorrhage  and  collapse  has  occurred  ;  and  it  is 
well,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  bear  it  in  recollection,  as  such  form  of 
anasstkesia  may  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  establish  itself  the  dose  of  ike  agent  being 
often  remarkably  small  which  may  i-nduce  ity  and  the  ordinary  premonitcry  signs 
not  cUtoays  preceding  it,*    When  the  class  of  symptoms  above  alluded  to  super- 

•  The  IpIIowing  cases  may  be  noted : — 

A  child,  miserabiy  delicate,  and  aged  about  six  years,  was  brought  to  hospital  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  hip-disease,  with  the  additional  deformity  of  flexure  of  the  thigh  on 
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venes,  the  surgeon  cannot  be  too  cautious  as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
order  of  anflesthetic  influence  appears  to  be  completely  subverted,  and  he  must, 
at  once,  suspend  all  operative  proceedings  until  he  satisfies  himself  about  the 
condition  of  his  patient.  If  he  attempt  to  persist  in  pressing  the.  agent,  I  would 
apprehend  fatal  results.  He  must  stop  its  inhalation — he  must  substitute 
ammonia — he  must  admit  fresh  air,  and  adopt  the  restoratives  I  have  already 
mentioned — ^he  must  watch  the  pulse  and  the  colour  of  the  countenance  and  lips 
of  the  patient,  the  latter  of  which  I  consider  a  very  good  guide  to  the  state  of 
the  circulation  and  respiration — and  he  must  only  recur  to  the  agent  as  the 
case  may  require  it,  alternating  its  vapour  with  that  of  ammonia. 

"  What  I  have  termed  the  incidental  effects  of  chloroform  are  not  always  pre- 
sent, but  they  are  not  the  less  deserving  of  attention.  They  may  be  primary, 
whereby  I  mean  they  may  occur  during  the  administration  of  the  agent,  or  they 
may  be  secondary,  and  occur  subsequent  to  it.  They  constitute  those  deviations 
from  that  usual  course  of  ansdsthetic  symptoms  with  which  surgeons  are  familiar, 
and  must  have,  been  witnessed  by  any  conversant  with  such.  In  persons  in 
apparently  rude  health — ^in  smokers — in  persons  long  habituated  to  the  use  of 
opium,  or  its  preparations — in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  either  large  eaters 
or  drinkers,  1  have  often  observed  that  the  course  of  ansBsthesia  is  irregular.* 
In  persons  of  a  nervous  or  hysterical  temperament,  both  males  and  females, 
it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  meet  with  those  incidental  symptoms.  The 
premonitory,  at  the  commencement,  bear  some  slight  similarity  to  those  usually 
presenting  themselves.  The  conclusive,  in  many  such  cases,  cannot  be  accom- 
jdishedy  the  system  appearing  to  be  absolutely  unsusceptible  of  their  superven- 
tion. Violent  convulsions  occur,  sometimes  engaging  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem. The  contents  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  are  discharged,  and,  in 
other  instances,  you  have  all  the  ordinary  attendants  on  a  regular  fit  of  hysteria, 
such  as  laughing,  crying,  and  sobbing  respiration.  During  this  train  of  symp- 
toms, there  is  ouen  a  certain  amount  of  consciousness,  and  if  the  special  objject 
of  the  surgeon  be  accomplished,  be  it  operative  or  otherwise,  all  tactile  sensa- 
tion appears  to  be  destroyed,  as  ailerwards  learned  from  the  patient,  although 

the  pelvis.  The  limb  was  extended  under  the  inflaence  of  chloroform,  the  effects  of 
which  were  instantaneous,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  ordinary  conclusive  signs. 

A  boy,  aged  between  10  and  12  years,  had  his  right  upper  extremity  caught  between 
the  rollers  of  a  paper  machine.  An  extensive  lacerated  wound  occupied  the  upper  third 
of  the  arm,  through  which  the  fractured  ends  of  the  humerus  could  be  seen,  jagged  and 
spiculated,  some  detached  portions  of  bone  also  lying  in  the  wound.  The  forearm  pre- 
sented, in  the  integuments  and  fascia,  a  longitudinal  rent,  through  which  torn  portions  of 
muscles  protruded,  the  bones  being  bared,  but  not  broken.  The  unfortunate  boy  was 
screeching  with  agony, and  with  dread  at  the  approach  of  the  surgeon.  Under  the  roost 
rapid  and  placid  anaesthetic  influence  of  chloroform,  the  limbi  was  adjusted,  and  from 
day  to  day  it  was  dressed,  he  being,  at  each  dressing,  placed  in  a  similar  state,  and  so 
freed  from  necessarily  intense  suffering,  the  quantity  of  the  agent  used  on  each  occasion 
being  under  one  drachm. 

*  That  this  untoward  course  of  anaesthetic  effects  is  not  owing  to  any  impurity  in  the 
drug,  or  in  its  mode  of  exhibition,  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  from  the  following  case 
which  I  witnessed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  in  January,  1849,  when  passing 
through  that  city.  The  case  was  under  the  care  of  Professor  Miller,  whose  advocacy 
for  surgical  anaesthesia,  and  whose  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject,  are,  I  should  sup< 
pose,  familiar  to  most  members  of  the  Society.  A  man,  aged  somewhat  about  25  or  30, 
bad  dislocated  his  shoulder  some  weeks  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  infirmary. 
He  was  carried  into  the  operation  theatre  on  a, couch,  and,  in  the  horizontal  position,  was 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  in  no  very  measured  amount,  from  an  ordinary 
towel,  funnel-shaped.  The  usual  conclusive  effects  were  not  produced;  the  man,  wheu 
the  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  were  applied,  resembled  one  labouring 
under  an  aggravated  epileptic  attack.  His  countenance  was  bloated  and  congested,  and 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  different  muscles  were  very  formidable.  The  disloca- 
tion did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  reduced.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  man  was  of 
most  intemperate  habits.  I  may  add,  that  he  quickly  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  the 
agent,  and  that  he  stated  to  me  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  pain,  or  the  proceedings 
gone  throug:h. 
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there  are  strong  external  manifestations  of  extreme  suffering.  It  is  in  this  con- 
dition of  the  patient  that  the  secondary  incidental  symptoms  are  often  most 
alarming,  if  the  surgeon  is  not  prepared  for  their  presence,  and  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  the  opinion,  that  the  cumulative  properties  of  the  drug,  as  they  are 
termed,  manifest  themselves  more  decidedly  here  than  in  any  other  case. 

"  There  is  nausea,  vomiting,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and  extreme  debility, 
as  evinced  by  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible,  by  cold  extremities,  and  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  cerebral  oppression.  I  have  not  seen  any  fatal  results  from  such 
symptoms,  but  I  have  seen  them  persistent  for  two,  three,  four  hours,  requiring 
tne  most  studied  exhibition  of  stimulants  to  remove  them ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  they  will  occasionally  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  after  their 
apparent  subsidence.  It  is,  however,  but  right  that  we  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  an  identical  train  of  symptoms  may  supervene,  where  artificial  anaesthesia 
has  not  been  had  recourse  to,  in  subjects  of  the  same  class,  after  an  unusual  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  s;^stem,  no  matter  from  what  cause  originating.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  recollect  the  possi- 
ble occurrence  of  such  symptoms,  as  it  will  be  a  guide  to  us  not  to  press  the 
agent  with  a  view  to  its  conclusive  effects,  under  the  circumstances.  I  could 
instance  cases  of  this  description  where  undoubtedly  the  advocate  for  ansesthetio 
agents  should  hesitate  to  subject  his  patient  to  their  influence,  could  he  antici- 
pate such  results.  The  symptoms  are  so  distressing,  even  as  regards  the  men- 
tal sensations  of  the  patient,  that,  should  any  circumstances  require  subsequent 
surgical  interference,  he  never  can  be  induced  to  submit  himself  to  a  repetition 
of  them.  I  have  fancied  that  I  have  prevented  this  effect  of  chloroform  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  anti-hysteric  draught  before  its  inhalation,  in  an  apparently 
hysterical  female,  but  my  experience  is  too  limited  to  venture  to  speak  with  any 
confidence  respecting  it.    The  expedient  may  be  worth  consideration. 

*'  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  effects  of  chloroform,  or  other 
anaesthetic  agents,  as  regards  the  wound,  the  seat  of  operation,  which  are  very 
interesting — namely,  the  condition  of  the  blood — the  condition  of  the  muscles, 
especiallj^  in  amputations — the  occurrence  of  after-pains  or  of  hemorrhage,  and 
the  possible  interference  with  healthy  reparative  processes.  Each  and  all  of 
those  subjects  deserve  much  attention,  but  I  must  only  elance  at  them.  I  am 
disposed  to  say,  as  regards  the  blood,  that  I  have  more  frequently  observed  its 
natural  appearance  in  the  respective  vessels  than  otherwise — that  I  have  seen 
excellent  formed  stumps  after  anaesthetic  amputations — that  primary  hemor- 
rhage is  decidedly  more  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  similar  cases^ — and  that 
reparative  processes  have  not  particularly  attracted  my  attention  as  interfered 
with  or  deranged  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia.  These  are  subjects, 
however,  which  must  be  considered  to  be,  as  yet,  unsettled.  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  with  respect  to  the  whole  subject  of  artificial  anaesthesia,  we  are  yet 
in  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  the  stamp  of  the  conclusive  effects  of 
chloroform  in  one  set  of  cases  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  met  with  in 
others,  it,  in  my  opinion,  proves  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  true  secret  of  its 
salutary  administration.  I  am,  however, *an  advocate  for  its  use  in  operative 
surgery,  but  I  am  so  within  restricted. limits.  In  the  details  given  of  its  effects 
I  have  not  concealed  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  to  be  enoountere4  by  the 
surgeon :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  enumerated  many,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
I  have  suggested  the  means  whereby  some  may  be  removed  or  lessened.  I  yet 
contemplate  the  adoption  of  anaesthesia  in  every  instance  with  anxiety,  and  I 
hence  deprecate  it  unless  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  demands  it.^    I  am 

*  The  subject  of  hemorrhage,  aAer  operations,  and  that  of  the  reparation  of  such 
wounds  in  aosesthetio  cases,  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilmot,  particularly  inves- 
tigated. Mr.  Wilmot's  opportunities,  when  resident  surgeon  in  Steevens'  Hospital,  were 
considerable,  and  he  hesitates  uot  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence of  the  one,  and  the  non-interruption  of  the  ordinary  healthy  processes  in  the 
other,  the  symptomatic  fever  being  unquestionably  less  violent,  and  that  reaction  ou  the 
nervous  shock  attendant  on  operation  Ijeing  almost  nullified. 

f  The  operation  which  the  advocates  for  anaesthesia  recommend  the  skeptic  to  wit- 
ness, is  that  of  lithotomy.     I  lately  placed  a  child,  aged  about  two  years,  the  subject  of 
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strongly  oppoied  to  it  in  trifling,  passing  operations.  I  am  faTonrable  to  it  in 
'  all  severe  operative  proceedings,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  noted,  and  with 
the  precautions  I  have  specified,  and  I  have  witnessed  such  transcendent,  such 
indescribable  benefits  from  it,  both  in  allaying  the  shook  and  in  abrogating  or 
mitigating  the  pain  attendant  on  injuries  and  on  operations,  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the  imperative  duty  of  studying  its  effects, 
whereby  its  proper  and  safe  adoption  may  be  secured,  and  the  moral  and  medi- 
cal arguments  against  its  use  be  substantially  lessened.* 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  happy  effects  of  chloroform  I  have  ever 
witnessed  occurred  in  the  following  distressmg  case,  in  April,  1849: — 

**  A  young  lady,  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  a^ed  about  25  ^ears,  and  unmarried, 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation  of  her  thigh,  for  malignant  disease  engag- 
ing the  bones  of  the  leg.  She  had  heard  of  chloroform,  and  was  anxious  to 
learn  particulars  respecting  it,  but  had,  by  no  means,  made  up  her  mind  to 
submit  to  its  influence.  T  had  recourse  to  the  device  (which  is  occasionally 
admissible,  particularly  in  children)  of  sprinkling  some  Eau  de  Coloj^ne  on  the 
outer  sponge  of  the  apparatus— the  inner  being  alreadv  saturated  with  chloro- 
form ;  she  was  sitting  m  bed,  and  in  conversation  with  Sir  Philip  Crampton, 
when,  taking  the  apparatus  in  her  hand  to  examine  it,  she  commenced  to  inhale 
from  it.  Afler  some  few  minutes,  I  observed  that  she  was  somewhat  incoherent 
and  unconscious.  I  took  the  apparatus  from  her,  renewed  the  chloroform,  and 
in  a  second  or  so,  she  lav  tranquilly  back  in  our  arms.  We  carried  her  to  the 
adjoining  room,  where  the  necessary  appliances  for  amputation  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  details  of  the  operation  were  gone  through  by  Mr.  GoOes, 
whose  patient  she  was ;  she  was  afterwards  replaced  m  bed,  and  all  this  occurred 
without  any  suffering  on  her  part,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  proceedings. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  Sir  Philip  Crampton  could  persuade  her 
that  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Here,  then,  was  true  anassthelic  sleep 
— no  stertor — all  was  perfectly  placid.^' 

21.  Acute  TVaumoHc  Tetanus  treated  with  Oklokform, — ^R.  G.  H.  Butchub, 
Esq.,  relates  {Dublin  Med,  Press,  July  30th,  1851)  a  case  of  acute  traumatic 
tetanus,  in  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  treated  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 
The  article  rendered  the  paroxysms  shorter,  and  mitigated  their  violence,  but, 
as  in  the  other  cases  reported,  did  not  arrest  the  disease ;  and  the  patient  died 
twenty-four  hours  after  first  complaining  of  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  twenty  hours  after  Uie  accession  of  tiie  first  paroxysm. 

such,  under  its  influence.  The  child  was  a  patient  in  the  Meath  Hospital, and  was  ope- 
rated on  by  Mr.  Smyly,  and  all  who  witnessed  the  operation  mast  have  been  gratified. 
Cases  of  other  children  I  might  also  enumerate.  I  will  merely  remark  that,  in  Ireland, 
patients  are  not  always  as  still  and  as  motionless  (though  in  profound  sleep)  as  elsewhere 
depicted,  and  Irish  snrgeons  will  bear  this  in  recollection.  The  same  automatic  muscular 
movements  occur,  as  too  often  witnessed  in  amputation. 

*  I  am  gratified  to  have  the  permission  of  Sir  P.  Crampton  to  publish  the  following 
very  apposite  letter  on  this  subject  Coming  from  an  authority  so  justly  estimated  and 
so  highl]^  respected,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  proportionate  good: — 

"  Merrion-square,  Jannary  12,  1851. 
"  Deah  Fleming. — ^With  reference  to  your  inquiry,  *  whether  I  have  found  artificial 
anaesthesia  beneficial  or  otherwise  in  surgical  cases,'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I 
have  found  it  eminently  beneficial,  not  merely  in  cases  of  operation,  but  of  severe  injury, 
and  of  neuralgic  afiections,  unconnected  with  injury.  I  have  seen  chloroform  and  ether 
employed  in  numerous  cases  both  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  having  myself  employed 
ihem  extensively  both  in  public  and  in  private  practice.  Up  to  this  period,  I  have  never 
seen  artificial  aneestfaesia  productive  of  any  serious  inconvenience;  whilst  its  power  of 
preventing  or  greatly  diminishing  pain  has  been  decisive.  I  am  far,  however,  from  as- 
serting;that  fatal  consequences  have  not  occasionally  resulted  from  its  use.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  extended  experience  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  means  of  employing 
this  powerful  agent,  which,  without  impairing  its  effects,  will  render  it  more  safe. 
"Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

"PaiLir  CaAKPToir.'* 
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22.  On  the  Use  of  CcUodum  in  Ingrowing  Nail, — M.  Metnier  treats  this  affec- 
tion by  pressing  down  the  fleshy  portion,  and  pouring  in  between  this  and  the 
edge  of  the  nail  a  small  quantity  of  collodion,  which  soon  solidifies,  induces 
rapid  cicatrization  of  the  ulceration,  and,  when  the  disease  does  not  arise  from 
an  abnormal  shape  of  the  nail,  procures  a  cure.  M.  H.  Larrey  has  recently 
tried  the  plan  in  five  cases,  and  succeeded  in  four  of  these. — BulL  de  Thirap,f 
torn.  xl.  p.  185. 

23.  Some  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  those  Affections  of  the  Ear  which 
produce  Disease  in  the  Brain,  By  Joseph  Toynbee,  F.  R.  S.  ("  Proceedings'^  of 
Koyal  Med.  Chirurg.  Society,  June  24, 185 L) — ^In  this  communication  the  author 
has  a  twofold  object:  the  first  is  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  several  affections 
of  the  ear  which  produce  disease  in  the^brain ;  the  second  to  show  that  each 
of  the  cavities  of  the  ear  has  its  particular  division  of  the  encephalon,  to  which 
it  communicates  disease.    Thus,  that — 

1.  Affections  of  the  external  meatus  and  mastoid  cells  produce  disease  in  the 
lateral  sinus  and  cerebellum. 

2.  Affections  of  the  tympanic  cavity  produce  disease  in  the  cerebrum. 

3.  Affections  of  the  vestibule  and  cochlea  produce  disease  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

1.  In  speaking  of  the  external  meatus,  its  intimate  relations  with  the  lateral 
sinus  and  cerebellum  are  pointed  out ;  the  affection  most  frequently  producing 
disease  in  these  parts  is  shown  to  be  catarrhal  inflammation  of  its  dermoid 
layer,  one  of  the  numerous  diseases  which  have  hitherto  been  classed  together 
under  the  term  otorrhoea.  This  affection  of  the  external  meatus  is  fully  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  is  shown  that  it  is  found  to  endure  during  many  years,  without 
the  presence  of  pain,  or  any  other  symptom  calculated  to  apprise  the  surgeon 
of  the  presence  of  a  formidable  disease,  while  the  bone  ma^  be  becoming  slowly 
carious,  and  portions  of  the  dura  mater  and  cerebellum  disorganized. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  papery  the  tympanic  cavity  is  described  to  be 
the  part  of  the  ear  from  which  disease  is  most  frequently  propagated  to  the 
brain.  This  eirovkmstanoe  is  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  great  liability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  undergo  pathological  changes ;  and, 
jtecondly,  by  the  existence  of  very  intimate  relations  between  this  membrane 
and  the  dura  mater.  The  affection  of  the  tympanum  which  most  frequently 
produces  disease  in  the  cerebrum  is  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  an  affection  thus  far  only  known  as  an  otorrhoea.  The  four 
changes  in  the  dura  mater  and  oerebriun  produced  by  the  affections  of  the 
tympanum  are— 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  maiier,  »nd  its  separation  from  the  sDn*face  of 
the  petrous  bone. by  serum. 

2.  Ulceration  of  the  duca  mater,  and  its  complete  detachment  from  the  pe- 
Irons  bone. 

3.  An, abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 

4.  Undefined  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  cases,  it  appears  that  chronic  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  exist  as  many  as 
itwenty  or  more  years,  without  the  production  ox  any  disease  beyond  it,  or  at 
least  withou.t  the  existence  of  symptoms  by  means  of  which  the  presence  of 
49uch  disease  can  be  diagnosed ;  nevertheless,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
Tital  structures  become  sensibly  affocted  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

The  third  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  it  is  shown  that  purulent  matter  in  the  vestibule  or  cochlea  sometimes 
causes  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, producing  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  death,  with- 
out the  presence  pf  any  caries  of  the  bone. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  the  author  shows  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  the  term  otorrhoea,  and  of  usin]^  in  its  place  the  names  of  the  several 
diseases,  eight  in  number,  of  which  a  discharge  from  the  ear  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms. In  conclusion » the  facts  which  he  is  desirous  of  impressing  upon  the 
jninds  of  medical  men  are»  that  the  bone,  dura  mater^  ana  sulMtaiice  of  the 
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brain  may  be  slowly  undergoing  diBorganization,  without  the  presence  of  an^ 
other  symptoms  calculated  to  reveal  to  the  medical  man  the  existence  of  formi- 
dalile  disease,  than  the  presence  of  a  discharge  from  the  external  auditory 
meatus ;  and  that,  consequently,  no  person  suffering  from  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dermoid  layer  of  the  meatus,  the  membrana  timpani,  or  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  can  be  assured  that  disease  is  not  being 
prolonged  to  the  temporal  bone,  the  brain,  and  its  membranes ;  and  that  any 
ordinary  exciting  cause,  as  an  attack  of  fever  or  influenza,  a  blow  on  the  head, 
&c.,  may  not  induce  the  appearance  of  acute  symptoms,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  speedily  fatal.  Appended  to  the  paper  are  tables,  giving  the  particu- 
lars of  sixty-five  cases  of  disease  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  brain,  in  which 
tables  the  duration  of  the  chronic  and  acute  symptoms,  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  are  concisely  detailed. — Lancet,  July  5,  1851. 

24.  Treatment  of  Aneurism  hy  Compression. — ^The  journals  of  the  last  three 
months  contain  the  reports  of  several  cases  in  which  compression  w/is  resorted 
to  for  the  cure  of  aneurism ;  and,  as  the  profession  seem  now  disposed  to  give 
this  mode  of  treatment  a  fair  trial,  we  shall  doubtless  in  a  short  time  have 
ample  materials  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value,  and  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  particularly  appropriate. 

We  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  observations  which  have  been  recently  made. 

25.  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  treated  hy  Compression;  with  Remarks,  and 
a  List  of  the  Cases  treated  in  Dublin.  By  O'B.  Bellinghah,  M.  D.  (Read  to 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  June  10, 1851.) — ^The  subject  of 
this  case  was  a  labourer,  aged  forty-two,  who  was  admitted  into  St  Vincent's 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Bellingham's  care,  in  November,  1850.  The  aneurism, 
which  was  of  large  size,  was  seated  on  the  right  side ;  had  a  strong,  heaving 
impulse,  and  a  short,  harsh  bruit  was  heard  on  auscultation  over  it.  The 
treatment  was  commenced  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  very  restricted  diet, 
particularly  as  regards  fluids  (six  ounces  only  being  allowed  in  the  day,  with 
ei^ht  ounces  of  solid  food),  confining  him  strictly  to  the  horizontal  posture, 
with  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  each  night.  Under  this  treatment,  continued 
for  some  days,  the  pulse,  from  being  hard  and  incompressible,  became  soft, 
small,  and  slow.  Compression  was  commenced  December  4th,  at  eleven  A.M., 
by  means  of  two  instruments,  one  upon  the  artery  where  it  crosses  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis,  the  other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  At  half-past  eight 
P.M.,  the  outlines  of  the  aneurismal  sac  were  more  distinct;  the  patient's  skin 
was  cool,  and  he  did  not  complain  of  pain.  He  remained  awake  during  the 
night,  and  kept  up  the  compression  himself,  the  points  upon  which  the  pad  of 
the  instrument  should  rest  having  been  marked  with  ink.*  Next  morning, 
between  nine  and  ten,  on  unscrewing  the  instrument,  the  pulsation  of  the 
aneurism  was  found  to  have  ceased ;  the  tumour  was  hard,  solid,  and  circum- 
scribed, and  an  enlarged  collateral  vessel  was  felt  over  the  centre  of  the  popli- 
teal region.  Moderate  pressure  was  continued  for  some  days  ;  the  patient  was 
kept  in  bed,  and  the  diet  was  gradually  improved.  The  tumour  diminished  in 
size,  and  became  harder,  and  when  the  patient  returned  home,  the  limb  was  as 
strong  as  the  other,  and  his  general  health  perfectly  good.  Some  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  followed,  in  which  the  author  con- 
trasted the  results  of  compression  and  the  ligature,  and  pointed  to  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  ensue  from  combining  constitutional  with  local  treatment.  In 
a  table  appended  to  the  paper,  the  author  has  given  a  list  of  all  the  cases  of 
external  aneurism  treated  by  compression  in  Dublin  during  the  last  seven  years, 
in  which  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  mentioned,  the  hospital  or  other  locality 
where  the  treatment  was  conducted,  the  surgeon's  name  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case,  and  the  results  are  stated.  Of  these,  it  appears  that  twenty- 
six  were  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  twenty-one  of  which  were  cured ;  six 
were  cases  of  femoral  aneurism,  of  which  five  were  cured,  the  sixth  having 
been  a  form  of  traumatic  aneurism  in  which  amputation  of  the  limb  was  the 
only  resource.  Three  were  cases  of  brachial  aneurism,  of  which  two  were 
eured ;  in  the  other,  a  high  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  existed,  and  two 
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TOflsels  required  to  be  tied.  One  was  a  case  of  radial  aneurism,  which  was 
cared  by  compression.  Of  the  remaining  five  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
amputation  of  the  limb  was  performed  in  one,  the  patient  recovering;  in  a 
second,  the  lisature  was  used  with  success ;  in  a  third,  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  employment  before  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  the  aneurism 
diminished  in  size,  and  the  patient  continued  to  work  for  above  three  years 
afterwards,  when  symptoms  of  aortal  aneurism  supervened,  under  which  he 
sank.  In  a  fourth,  the  patient  died  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  fifth 
patient,  who  was  of  a  broken-down  constitution,  died  of  erysipelas. — Lancei, 
June  21,  1851. 

26.  Popliteal  Aneurism;  Pressure;  Deligaiion  of  the  Femoral  Artery;  Re- 
covery.— The  following  case  occurred  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  is 

reported  in  the  Lancet  (July  19th,  1851 ).    William  J -,  aged  thirty-one  years, 

waterman,  light  complexion,  short  stature,  and  habitual  good  health,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Bentley  ward,  January  27,  1851,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  patient  states  that  his  habits  have  generally  been  temperate,  that  he  has 
^  not  overworked  himself,  and  that  the  only  ailment  he  had  nad  to  complain  of 
was  an  occasional  pain  in  the  chest.  Seven  months  before  admission,  he  noticed 
in  the  right  popliteal  space  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  marble,  which  pulsated 
visibly :  the  circumstance  caused  him,  however,  no  alarm,  and  he  was  content 
to  rub  the  tumour  with  turpentine,  without  seeking  for  medical  aid.  The  tumour, 
however,  gradually  increased  in  size,  without  giving  intense  pain,  and  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  attend  to  his  occupation  up  to  two  days  before  admis- 
sion. 

When  examined,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  presenting  very  strong  pulsations. 
The  hand  applied  over  the  swelling  received  the  sensation  of  a  distinct  thrill, 
and  a  loud  bruit  was  heard  on  the/application  of  the  stethoscope.  The  patient 
did  not  complain  of  a  great  amount  of  pain,  neither  in  the  tumour  nor  in  the 
leg,  and  the  rest  of  the  arterial  system  seemed  in  a  sound  condition. 

Mr.  Lawrence  resolved  to  try  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  in  order  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  four  days  afler 
admission,  a  compressing  apparatus  was  applied.  It  was  the  usual  clamp- 
shaped  instrument,  provided  with  two  pads  connected  with  the  steel  rings  (which 
encircled  the  thigh  without  compressing  it)  by  screws  of  spring  materials,  the 
upper  part  of  the  screws  working  as  ball  and  socket.  One  of  the  pads  was 
made  to  press  upon  the  artery  in  the  groin,  the  other  in  Scarpa's  space,  and 
they  were  intended  to  act  alternately. 

By  the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  pulsations  of  the  tumour  were  completely 
arrested;  the  patient,  however,  stated  that  the  pressure  gave  him  intense  pain, 
and  that  he  should  probably  not  be  able  to  bear  the  compression  long.  Nor 
did  his  feelings  deceive  him,  for  he  could  endure  the  apparatus  but  two  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  removed.  On  the  4th  of  February,  four  days 
after  the  first  application  of  pressure,  Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  to  place  a  ligature 
on  the  femoral  artery,  the  patient  having  been  rendered  insensible  by  chloro- 
form. The  artery  was  tied  in  Scarpa's  space  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
pulsations  of  the  tumour  ceased  immediately,  and  have  never  returned. 

No  untoward  symptoms  whatsoever  marked  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  the  collateral  circulation  become  established  in  a  short  time, 
that  the  limb  did  not  sensibly  lose  any  of  its  natural  temperature,  though  no 
cotton-wool  nor  flannel  wrappings  were  used.  The  patient  did  not  complain  of 
pain  in  the  leg,  and  he  seemed  to  experience  no  uneasiness  but  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  common  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Ten  days  after  the  deligation  of  the  vessel,  there  was  a  little  numbness  in  the 
foot ;  the  latter  was,  however,  not  cold,  and  the  wound  in  the  thigh  looked  well. 
The  tumour  in  the  ham  had  now  become  quite  hard ;  there  was  no  thrill  or 
pulsation  to  be  noticed  in  it,  though  the  size  had  not  materially  decreased. 
The  swelling  gradually  diminished,  however,  the  patient  progressed  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  on  the  28th  of  March,  about  seven  weeks  after  the  deligation  of  the 
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femoral  artery,  he  was  discharged  in  good  oondilJon,  the  tamonr  hating  de^' 
creased  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  beine  of  very  firm  consistence. 

The  only  complaint  the  man  had  made  during  the  latter  days  of  his  stay  in 
the  hospital  was  of  tightness  and  pain  in  the  chest,  unaccompanied,  however,  by 
shortness  of  breath.  The  stethoscope  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart  did 
not  afford  any  bruit  or  abnormal  sound  about  that  viscus. 

27.  Aneurismal  DilaicUionofthe  Popliteal  Artery ^  irecUed  by  Presiure. — ^By  Jambs 
Paoet,  M.  p. — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  gentleman,  27  years  of  age,  tall 
and  thin,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  October  1845,  when  he  was  in- 
jured by  some  boards  falling  across  his  legs,  after  which  he  suffered  severe  pain 
in  his  knees  and  legs,  and  muscles  of  calf  of  left  leg  whenever  he  walked.  Just 
before  Christmas,  1849,  he  found  a  pulsating  tumour  in  lefb  ham,  which  in- 
creased until  seen  by  Dr.  Paget,  9th  of  Jan.  1850.  At  this  time,  there  was  in 
the  left  ham  a  tumour  of  oval  form,  having  its  long  axis  parallel  With  that  of 
the  limb,  and  measuring  two  and  a  half  inches  by  two.  It  pulsated  very  forci- 
bly, and  equally  on  all  parts  of  its  circumference,  and,  witn  pulsation,  felt  as 
if  it  thrilled.  A  loud  bellows  sound  was  audible  with  the  ear  placed  over  the 
tumour,  or  over  the  artery  above  it.  The  ptilse  in  the  left  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot  was  rather  feebler  than  that  in  the  right ;  but  Dr.  P.  could  detect  no  differ- 
ence in  time  between  them.  The  skin  over  the  swelling  was  tense;  but  its 
tissue,  like  that  of  all  the  adjacent  parts,  appeared  completely  healthy.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  other  appearance  of  disease,  either  local  or  general. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  3 let  of  January,  when  first  pressure 
was  made  to  the  femoral  arterv,  with  one  of  Dr.  Carte's  tourniquets.  Two  in- 
struments were  applied,  and  alternately  tightened  and  relaxed.  These  caused 
freat  pain ;  and  after  the  fourth  week,  were  changed  for  the  Italian  tourniquet, 
rom  this  time  till  the  16th  of  February,  the  size  of  the  aneurism  decreased ; 
but,  after  ten  days,  no  further  progress  was  made.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the 
diminution  recommenced ;  and  by  the  18th  of  April  it  was  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  hazelnut,  but  still  pulsated  freely.  After  eleven  weeks'  confinement,  the 
patient's  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he  wished  to  move  about;  but  modi- 
fied pressure  was  kept  up  for  six  weeks  longer,  when  pulsation  one  morning 
suddenly  ceased,  ana  the  aneurism  was  cured. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case,  Mr.  Paget  remarks,  that  the  disease  wa9  pro- 
bably an  example  of  aneurismal  dilatation,  or,  as  Mr.  Luke  has  named  it, 
tubular  aneurism ;  an  aneurism  of  the  cylindriform  or  fusiform  variety  de- 
scribed by  Cruveilhier — that  is,  a  dilatation  affecting,  almost  uniformly,  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  arterv  in  a  certain  portion  of  its  length.  Such 
dilatations  are  very  rare  in  the  popliteal  artery ;  yet  that  such  a  one  existed  here 
is  made  very  probable  by  many  things  observed  in  the  case,  and  especially  by 
the  great  diminution  of  size  of  the  aneurism  while  under  ti^eatment. 

The  cure  of  popliteal  and  similar  aneurisms,  whether  treated  by  pressure  or 
ligature,  is  (Mr.  Paget  remarks)  usually  accomplished  much  more  by  the  fill- 
ing of  the  sac  with  blood-clots,  than  by  the  contraction  of  the  sac.  Hence, 
usually,  after  the  pulsation  had  ceased,  the  swelling,  with  comparatively  little 
diminution  of  size,  remains  firm  and  nearly  solid,  till  slowly  its  size  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  absorption  and  shrinking  of  its  contents.  When,  however,  as  in 
the  case  here  related,  a  popliteal  aneurism  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  artery,  we  may  believe  that  there  is  the  same  indisposition 
to  the  formation  of  clot  as  in  the  similar  dilatations  of  thd  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  of  other  great  arteries  in  which  no  part  of  the  dilatation  is  fiar  remote  from 
the  main  stream  of  blood.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  and  just 
observation,  that  fibrinous  deposits  are  scanty  and  rare;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
similar  dilatations  of  the  smaller  arteries,  we  might  expect  that  the  effect  of 
any  continued  obstruction  of  the  trunk  would  be  the  gradual  contraotion  of  the 
dilated  portion,  rather  than  its  filling  up  with  clot. 

Other  considerations,  Mr.  Paget  thinks,  strengthen  this  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  the  case  here  related ;  especially,  first,  that  as  the  enlargement  of  the  artery 
after  the  injury  was  very  slow,  there  was  probably  no  rupture  or  serious  dam- 
age of  its  coats,  but  that  such  a  change  as  might  lead  to  their  slow  and  exten- 
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$iye  impairment  of  struoture ;  and,  secondly*  that  the  sensation  derived  from 
the  touch  of  the  dilatation  was  always  that  of  a  sac  tensely  filled  with  fluid,  and 
containing  no  clots,  such  as  are  almost  constantly  found  in  saccular  aneurisms, 
i.  e.»  partial  or  lateral  dilatations  of  ^e  arterial  walls. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  this  case,  by  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  above  the'aneurism,  Mr.  Paget  thinks  that,  considering  that 
the  patient  was  instructed  in  surgery,  and  well  understood  the  plan  on  which 
the  treatment  was  to  be  conducted,  that  he  had  himself  chosen  this  plan  of 
treatment,  and  submitted  to  it  without  interruption,  and  that  it  was  attended 
with  no  local  injury  or  other  inconvenience,  few  cases  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  the  plan ;  yet  so  Ions  a  period  elapsed  prior  to  the  cure,  that  he  would 
not  advise  it  in  preference  to  ligature.  He  does  not,  however,  discountenance 
compression,  being  disposed  to  attribute  its  tediousness,  in  the  present  case,  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  tumour  above  alluded  to. — Frov.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ., 
July  23,  1851. 

28.  Popliteal  Aneurism — Treatment  by  Pressure — Ddigaiion  of  the  Artery — 

Gaiigrene — Deaih, — ^Hugh  M ,  aged  43,  a  man  of  spare  make  and  nervous 

temperament,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Mr.  Hilton,  Dec.  21, 
1851.  As  a  porter,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  straining  his  legs  considerably.  For 
some  time  past  the  patient  has  not  drunk  to  excess,  but  formerly  he  was  very 
intemperate,  and  on  being  closely  questioned  as  to  any  blow  or  injury  he  may 
have  sustained,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered.  One  year  aco  the  leg  and 
ankle  swelled  at  times,  and  nine  months  since  the  patient  perceived  a  swelling 
like  a  walnut  in  the  ham  of  the  left  leg.  No  attention  was,  however,  paid  to 
this  symptom,  until  a  fortnight  before  admission,  when  such  sudden  pain  seized 
the  patient,  that  he  could  not  place  his  leg  on  the  ground ;  and  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  a  pulsation  in  the  popliteal  tumour,  the  latter  extending  from 
the  ham  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain  has  since  become  much  worse,  and  • 
includes  the  whole  thigh  and  leg. 

On  examination,  a  deep-seated,  soft,  fluctuating,  and  pulsating  tumour  was 
discovered,  extending  from  the  popliteal  region  into  the  calf  of  the  leg;  it 
diminished  in  size  by  pressure  on  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  reverse  happened 
when  the  artery  was  compressed  below  the  tumour.  The  usual  symptoms  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  including  a  distinct  bruit,  were  present. 

Mr.  Hilton  prescribed  rest,  an  elevated  position  to  the  limb,  the  pain  to  be 
combated  with  opium,  and  the  thigh  and  leg  to  be  carefully  bandaged  from  the 
toes  upwards.  About  a  fortnight  after  admission,  Mr.  Hilton  had  an  appara- 
tus applied  for  the  compression  of  the  artery.  It  was  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate instruments ;  the  one,  fixed  to  the  pelvis,  was  intended  to  press  on  the 
artery  in  its  course  of  the  head  of  the  femur;  the  other,  applied  to  the  thigh 
about  half-way  down,  was  to  compress  the  vessel  in  Scarpa  s  space.  The  pul- 
sation was  not  arrested  by  the  use  of  these  instruments,  but  only  moderated. 

The  patient  bore  the  pressure  pretty  well,  complained  only  of  a  little  cramp 
in  the  leg,  and  stated  that  the  acute  suffering  he  experienced  in  the  limb  before 
the  apparatus  was  put  on,  was  now  quite  removed.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
commencement  of  pressure,  scarcely  any  bruit  or  pulsation  was  left  m  the  sac, 
the  latter  was  less  tender  and  swollen,  and  the  patient  could  almost  straighten 
hia  leg,  though  he  had  in  it  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  and  complained  of  the  pressure ;  the 
pain  in  the  leg  had  returned,  the  tumour  was  larger  and  softer,  and  the  pulsa- 
tion much  more  forcible.  On  the  eighth  day  the  pain  in  the  leg  and  foot  was 
much  increased)  and  at  six  in  the  evening  the  suffering  was  so  intense  that  the 
patient  could  not  bear  the  pressure  or  even  allow  the  limb  to  be  touched ;  the 
apparatus  was,  therefore,  removed,  and  a  drachm  of  laudanum  administered. 

Mr.  Hilton  now  directed  digitalis  to  be  given  internally,  and  ice  to  be  applied 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  tumour.  The  ice  gave  much  pain  and  was  discontinued. 
The  tumour  was,  however,  becoming  larger,  and  the  pulsation  scarcely  percep- 
tible on  the  inner,  but  more  distinct  on  the  outer  side.  On  the  tenth  day  after 
the  first  application  of  pressure,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  Mr.  Cock,  and  Mr.  Hil« 
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ton,  held  a  consultation  on  the  ca^e,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  artery  should 
be  tied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  operation  wm,  however,  delayed  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  active  inflam- 
mation was  going  on  in  the  artery  and  limb.  Tne  thumb  lightly  pressed  on 
the  femoral  artery  caused  intense  pain,  both  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  whole  limb ;  it  might  thus  be  conjectured  what  distressing  symptoms  the 
ligature  would  occasion.  The  patient  was  placed  under  an  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  with  purgatives,  &c.,  and  as  pressure  could  no  longer  be  borne,  Mr. 
Hilton  had  no  alternative  but  to  tie  the  artery  ( under  un&vourable  circumstances) 
or  remove  the  leg.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  preferred,  and  Mr.  Hilton 
put  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. .  The  coats 
of  the  vessel  were  found  much  thickened  and  infiltrated ;  the  patient  was  at 
once  put  into  a  warm  bed,  the  foot  and  leg  comfortably  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 

Half  an  hour  passed  in  comparative  ease,  when  suddenly  pain  of  the  most 
intense  and  agonizing  kind  in  the  whole  of  the  left  thigh  and  le^  seized  the 
patient.  Large  doses  of  opium  were  administered,  and  chloroform  inhaled  two 
different  times  without  alleviation.  Opium  eiven  continuously  at  last  procured 
sleep,  and  the  patient  rested  the  whole  night  and  part  of  the  following  day. 
The  man  now  complained  no  longer  of  pain,  but  of  numbness ;  the  tongue  be- 
came brown  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  beat  110,  small  and  weak. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  deligation  of  the  artery,  the  pain  was  absent,  the 
patient  slept  well,  the  tumour  became  harder,  diminished  in  size,  and  the  pul- 
sations did  not  return.  Matters  went  on  very  favourably  until  the  tenth  day,  wnen 
shivering  occurred,  and  pain  arose  in  the  foot,  which  was  now  beginning  to  fail 
in  keeping  up  its  proper  temperature.  Wine  was  now  ordered,  and  the  pain 
having  two  days  afterwards  become  very  violent  in  the  leg  and  around  the  knee, 
Mr.  Hilton  made  a  small  opening  in  the  sac  at  its  inner  and  lower  part,  and 
allowed  three  or  four  ounces  of  dark,  grumous,  exceedingly  fetid  and  purulent 
blood  to  escape. 

Some  effusion  around  the  knee-joint  was  now  noticed ;  a  small  opening  was 
therefore  made  on  its  internal  and  inferior  aspect ;  but  no  freeing  of  matter 
ensued.  Pain  and  stiffness  in  the  left  eUxno-joint  were  now  complained  of:  a 
little  more  blood  was  allowed  to  issue  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  a  plug  of 
lint  placed  in  the  aperture.  The  patient  now  took  as  much  as  twelve  ounces 
of  wine  a  day,  and  though  the  pain  in  the  elbow-joint  diminished,  it  now  de- 
clared itself  on  the  shoulder,  and  intense  heat  attacked  the  affected  leg  and 
foot.    Pulse  130,  irregular. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  being  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  the  pain  had  ceased,  but  the  patient  was  extremely  depressed ;  the  toes 
on  the  left  e^ide,  with  a  great  portion  of  the  foot,  became  insensible,  and  of  a 
mottled  purple  colour;  the  wound  of  the  thigh  remained  stationary  and  the 
ligature  nrm. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  general  symptoms  were  worse,  the  gangrene  spread 
over  the  whole  foot  and  halfway  up  the  leg;  several  vesicles  formed,  and  a 
quantity  of  bloody  serum  escaped  from  some  of  these.  A  line  of  separation 
appeared  to  form  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  but  the  patient,  in  spite 
of  the  stimulants  which  were  plentifully  given,  became  so  exhausted  that  he 
died  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  the  deligation  of  the  artery,  one  month 
after  the  application  of  pressure,  and  six  weeks  after  admission. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination,  pus  was  found  in  the  elbow,  shoulder,  and 
knee-joints.  The  viscera  were  tolerably  healthy,  and  no  ossific  deposit  was 
observed  in  the  femoral  or  any  other  artery. 

After  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  case,  it  will  become  evident  that  pressure 
is  a  very  unlavourable  forerunner  to  the  ligature,  and  that  there  are  patients 
with  whom  all  methods  of  treatment,  from  nervous  susceptibility  and  want  of 
tone,  fail  of  yielding  good  results. — Lancet,  June  14, 1851. 

29.  Popliteal  Aneurism  Cured  by  Pressure  on  the  Femoral  Artery, — A  case  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  Ward,  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  Prov,  Med,  and  Surg. 
Joum,  (July  9th,  1851).  The  subject  of  it,  aged  36,  an  ostler,  who  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  was  admitted  into  the  Huntingdonshire  Infirmary,  March 
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13th,  1847,  with  a  somewhat  diffused  swelling  on  the  popliteal  space,  which  had 
a  distinct  pulsation  through  its  whole  extent,  especially  on  the  outside.  Upon 
compressing  the  femoral  arterj,  the  pulsation  ceases,  and  the  tumour  dimini sues 
in  size;  the  stethoscope  gives  a  distinct  bruit  de  souffle ;  the  tumour  appears 
ahout  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  there  is  great  pain  ^It  in  the  tumour,  which 
prevents  his  sleeping  at  night ;  the  general  health  is  good ;  the  heart's  sounds 
are  normal;  the  posterior  tibial  can  be  distinctly  felt,  although  pulsating 
feebly ;  the  anterior  tibial  more  feeble,  and  not  so  distinct. 

On  the  19th  March,  Signorini's  tourniquet  was  applied  over  the  superficial 
femoral,  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  not  to  completely  stop  the  circulation, 
but  only  to  impede  it,  the  intention  being  not  to  apply  pressure  too  forcibly  at 
first.  It  was  borne  very  well  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  tourniquet  was  slightly 
slackened  by  the  patient.  Before  the  application  of  the. tourniquet  the  temper- 
ature of  the  affected  limb  below  the  knee  was  lower  than  the  sound  one ;  three 
or  four  hours  aHerwards  the  temperature  increased,  and  became  higher  than 
the  other,  and  a  slight  swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg  appeared. 

2Qth,  Had  no  sleep ;  at  intervals  has  tightened  and  slackened  the  tourniouet ; 
the  posterior  tibial  can  be  felt  beating  difetinctly ;  there  is  slight  oedema  oi  the 
limb.  The  circumference  of  the  sound  limb  is  thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  that 
of  the  affected  seventeen  inches,  measured  round  the  knee.  Ordered  an  ape- 
rient.   Pulse  80 ;  tongue  clean ;  slight  thirst. 

2\st,  Slept  tolerably  well ;  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  leg ;  bowels 
open  from  an  aperient. 

22^.  Slept  but  little ;  obliged  to  slacken  the  tourniquet,  or  could  not  sleep ; 
pulse  84 ;  slight  thirst ;  the  temperature  of  the  leg  higher  than  the  sound  one ; 
felt  much  ease  from  the  application  of  Goulard  lotion  to  the  foot  and  leg.  Size 
of  the  limb  seventeen  inches.  On  removing  the  pressure,  pulsation  of  the 
tumour  more  feeble  than  before  it  was  applied.  The  posterior  tibial  artery 
cannot  be  felt,  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the  swelling  of  the  foot. 

This  treatment  was  continued,  with  variation  of  the  pressure  according  to 
circumstances.  , 

April  22d,  For  the  last  three  weeks  he  has  had  no  pain  under  the  ham,  and 
the  aneurismal  tumour  has  considerably  diminished,  and  so  altered  in  its  cha- 
racter as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  aneurism  is  becoming  obliterated.  Pul- 
sation in  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  cannot  be  felt.  During  the  whole  of 
this  month  slight  pulsation  could  occasionally  be  felt,  and  pressure  was  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  intermission. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  some  slight  pulsation  with  bruit  still  continuing,  the 
pressure,  which  had  been  left  off,  was  reapplied.  This  was  continued  for  three 
weeks,  when  no  further  pulsation  could  be  felt. 

Aug,  2Sth.  There  is  now  little  or  no  swelling  to  be  perceived  in  the  ham ;  no 
pain  upon  walking;  no  pulsation.  There  is  a  slight  bruit  to  be  heard  when 
the  leg  is  flexed,  and  the  stethoscope  pressed  deeply  into  the  popliteal  space ; 
but  this  is  probably  produced  by  the  compact  coagulum  around  the  artery. 
Discharged. 

June,  1851.  Up  to  the  present  time  continues  perfectly  well. 

30.  Account  of  fke  Dissection  of  a  Case  in  which  two  Popliteal  Aneurisms  hxid 
been -treated  by  Compression  of  the  Femoral  Ai'teries.  By  Peescott  Hewett, 
Assistant  Surgeon  St.  George's  Hospital.  ("Proceedings"  of  Royal  Medical 
Chirurgical  Society,  June  10,  1851.) — A  man,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  middle  of  1848,  under  Mr.  Cutler,  with  an 
aneurismal  tumour  in  each  ham.  That  on  the  right  side,  completely  filling 
this  region,  was  compressible,  but  could  not  be  emptied ;  that  on  the  left,  not 
larger  than  a  smaU  egg,  was  hard,  and  to  a  great  degree  apparently  solid,  and 
with  much  less  pulsation.  The  tumour  on  the  right  side  had  only  existed 
three  months,  and  nothing  had  been  done  for  it.  From  the  account  of  the  pa- 
tient it  appeared  that  the  disease  on  the  left  side,  which  had  begun  about 
eighteen  months  back,  had  been  treated  by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery, 
at  the  Wexford  Infirmary,  where  the  pressure  had  been  kept  up,  more  or  less, 
for  seventeen  weeks^  during  which  time  the  limb  had  regained  its  natural  sipe» 
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ftnd  the  tamoar  was  reduced  to  ita  present  state,  from  which  it  has  never  since 
Tailed,  and  has  caused  him  but  little  inconyenienoe.  His  general  health, 
which  had  begun  to  ^ive  way  about  two  years  and  a  half  back,  had  prevented 
him  from  following  his  business  of  musical  instrument-maker.  When  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  he  was  pallid  and  apparently  suffering  from  mat  debility. 
At  a  consultation  of  the  surgeons,  it  was  determined,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, that  compression  should  first  be  applied  to  the  right  femoral  artery, 
and  the  instrument,  a  ring  tourniquet,  was  so  adapted  as  only  to  lessen  the 
circulation  in  the  limb,  and  to  be  worn  for  a  few  houM  daily.  In  some  little 
time  the  limb  was  reduced  in  size,  and  the  tumour  became  smaller  and  firmer, 
but  pulsation  still  remained.  Some  six  weeks  after  his  admission,  and  whilst 
under  surgical  treatment,  cough  and  expectoration,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
made  their  appearance.  Auscultation  detected  nothing  abnormal  about  the 
heart,  but  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  engorged  at  the  back  part.  The  chest 
symptoms  went  on  increasing  in  severity,  and  the  patient  one  day  suddenly 
brought  up  a  large  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  tumour  in  the  right  ham  had  gone  on  decreasing  in  size,  and  had  become 
firmer  and  more  solid,  but  some  pulsation  was  still  felt.  No  change  had 
occurred  in  the  left  ham. 

At  the  examination  of  the  body,  which  took  place  thirty-one  hours  after 
death,  the  left  aneurismal  tumour,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  popliteal  space,  was 
found  lying  between  the  joint  and  the  artery,  of  the  size  of  an  egg ;  it  was 
pyriform  in  shape,  and  apparently  quite  ^olid,  but  on  cutting  into  it  the  lower 
half  only  was  filled  with  long-standing  coagula ;  the  upper  part,  still  presenting 
a  cavity  lined  throughout  by  a  perfectly  smooth  membrane  continuous  with  the 
coat  of  the  artery,  merely  contained  some  small  recent  cloto.  Of  the  two 
openings  into  the  sac,  the  upper  one  was  large,  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
artery ;  the  lower  one,  on  the  contrary,  was  much  contracted,  and  scarcely 
admitted  a  common-sized  probe.  The  portion  of  the  artery  lying  upon  the  sao 
was  also  very  much  contracted,  but  its  coats  were  healthy,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  posterior  ai^d  anterior  tibial  vessels,  which  were  of  their  normal  size.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  femoral;  there  were 
large  patehes  of  atheroma,  with  three  distinct  aneurismal  dilatations,  one'  in 
the  former  vessel  and  two  in  the  latter.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein  were 
pervious  in  their  whole  length,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  was  not 
thickened.  The  vein  and  the  nerve  in  the  popliteal  space  were  firmly  adherent 
to  the  sac  with  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  aneurism 
on  the  right  side,  larger  than  a  cricket-ball,  was  also  lying  between  the  artery 
and  the  knee,  to  which  it  was  firmly  adherent.  It  was  filled  with  laminated 
coagula,  save  at  the  back  part,  where  there  was  still  a  small  channel  leading 
from  the  upper  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel ;  this  channel  was  rough 
throughout,  and  covered  with  recent  fibrine.  The  upper  opening  of  this  chan- 
nel was  free  and  smooth ;  the  lower  one  was  small,  and  below  it  the  artery  was 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  posterior  tibial.  Above  the  aneurism  the  coate  of 
the  artery  were  much  thickened  by  atheroma,  and  here  too,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  tumour,  was  another  small  aneurismal  dilatation.  The  femo- 
ral artery  presented  several  patehes  of  atheroma,  but  it  was  otherwise  healthy, 
and,  as  well  as  the  vein,  pervious  throughout  its  whole  course :  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  was  not  thickened.  With  regard  to  the  popliteal  vein  and  nerve, 
the  appearances  were  the  same  as  those  observed  on  the  left  side.  The  tho- 
racic aorta  was  extensively  affected  with  atheroma  throughout  a  great  f>art  of 
its  course,  and  it  was  somewhat  dilated.  In  ito  arch,  it  presented  three  distinct 
aneurisms,  one  of  which,  the  largest,  was  lying  between  the  large  vessels  and 
the  windpipe,  into  which  it  had  burst  by  a  small  ulcerated  opening,  about  an 
inch  above  the  bronchi :  the  cavity  of  this  sac  was  partlji  lined  with  Ions* 
standing  coagula.  The  bronchi  were  filled  with  blood,  in  addition  to  which 
the  lungs  themselves  presented  several  large  patehes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  were  extensively  affected  with  emphysema.  All  the  abdominal  organs 
were  healthy,  excepting  the  kidneys,  which  were  somewhat  smaller  than 
natural,  rough  on  their  surface,  and  with  several  small  cysto  in  their  struo- 
iuxe,-^Lancet,  June  21, 1851. 
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31.  Treatment  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra, — [G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  in  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  draws  the  following 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  which,  as 
embodying  the  experience  of  this  veteran  and  judicious  surgeon,  are  entitled  to 
great  weight : — ] 

Ist.  That  a  hard  and  elastic,  or  an  intractable  stricture  is  never  permanently 
cured  by  dilatation,  or  by  the  application  of  caustic,  although  it  may  be  mate- 
rially relieved  by  the  regular  periodical  use  of  a  dilating  instrument. 

2d.  That  the  divisionr  of  an  old,  hardened,  or  elastic  stricture  through  the 
perineum  is  not  usually  followed  by  a  permanent  cure,  although  it  is  always 
attended  by  immediate  relief ;  the  disease  being  apt  to  return  unless  a  solid 
sound  or  catheter  is  occasionally  passed  to  prevent  it. 

3d.  That  the  operation  of  dividing  the  perineum  and  urethra  in  such  cases  is 
sometimes  attended  by  severe  hemorrhages,  by  fever,  and  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  fistulous  openings,  giving  rise  to  much  inconvenience. 

4th.  That  such  division  does,  in  some  instances,  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

5th.  That  the  division  of  the  urethra  through  the  external  parts  should  never 
be  attempted  in  any  portion  of  it  anterior  to  the  bulb,  such  operation  not  being 
necessary ;  for  the  narrowest  stricture  of  the  pendulous  or  movable  part  may 
always  be  divided  internally  with  much  less  comparative  danger  than  by  the 
external  incision,  inasmuch  as  the  instrument  can  be  guided  through  this  part 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  of  the  surgeon  with  a  certainty  almost 
unerring. 

6th.  That  the  stricture  considered  by  all  surgeons  as  the  most  important  and 
difficult  of  cure — viz.,  at  the  termination  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra — 
may  always  be  divided,  when  impassable,  by  a  straight  instrument,  and  in 
,  general  more  easily  than  by  a  curved  one ;  the  use  of  which  is  founded  on  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  stricture  is  situated  in  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  anterior  to  it. 

7th.  That  the  division  of  a  stricture  should,  if  possible,  be  effected  by  an  in- 
strument passed  through  it,  and  cutting  from  behind  forwards,  rjitther  than  from 
before  backwards,  although  a  combination  of  both  methods  will  frequently  be 
necessary  to  insure  success. 

8th.  That  the  division  of  a  stricture  by  these  means  will  not  always  insure 
a  permanent  cure  if  more  than  the  mucous  membrane  is  implicated,  unless  such 
parts  be  divided  also. 

9th.  That  in  cases  of  intractable  stricture,  the  mucous  membrane,  the  inner 
layer  of  involuntary  muscle,  and  the  elastic  tissue  external  to  it,  should  be 
divided,  when  the  operation  is  done  from  within,  but  not  the  outer  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  should  remain  as  a  barrier  between  the  stream  of  urine 
and  the  common  integuments  of  the  external  parts — an  accuracy  of  division  not 
always  to  be  attained :  whence,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  permanent 
cure. 

10th.  That  when  a  permanent  cure  is  effected  in  these  cases,  the  divided 
elastic  wall  of  the  urethra  is  not  re  united  by  a  structure  exactly  similar  to  it- 
self, but  by  common  areolar  tissue,  rendering  the  part  more  dilatable  under  the 
pressure  of  the  stream  of  urine;  the  formation  of  which  dilatation  can  be  aided 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure  by  pressing  on  the  divided  part  with  the  point 
of  a  solid  instrument  passed  daily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
that  contraction  which  always  takes  place  during  the  process  of  cicatrization  ; 
a  proceeding  which  cannot  be  advantageously  adopted  when  the  parts  are  divided 
through  the  perineum,  lest  it  should  encourage  the  formation  of  a  fistulous 
opening,  to  which  there  is  always  a  tendency. 

11th.  That  in  cases  of  intractable  stricture  accompanied  by  one  or  more  fis- 
tulous openings  in  the  perineum,  in  young  persmis,  or  of  middle  age,  the  operiar 
tion  through  the  external  parts,  or  along  the  urethra,  may  be  resorted  to  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  surgeon  with  an  equal  chance  of  success,  provided  the  division 
of  the  obstruction  or  bank  preventing  the  free  passage  of  the  urine  b^  effectually 
divided,  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  operation. 

12th.  That  the  operation  within  the  urethra  should  always  be  preferred  in 
elderly  persons,  particularly  if  somewhat  stout  or  fat,  as  less  likely  to  creat*^ 
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severe  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  if  this  operation  should  fail  from  any 
cause,  it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  the  other  through 
the  perineum,  which  in  serious  cases  then  becomes  imperatiTe,  as  the  last  re- 
source capable  of  giving  relief. — Lancet^  June  7,  1851. 

32.  Four  Cases  of  Ovariotomy, — Dr.  Elkington  communicated  to  the  Birming- 
ham Pathological  Society  four  cases  in  which  ovariotomy  had  been  performed, 
twice  successfully,  and  the  others  with  a  fatal  result,  and  exhibited  the  speci- 
mens. 

Case  I. — Was  a  fine  specimen  of  fibrous  tumour,  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut, 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  and  was  accompanied 
by  ascites.    The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  case : — 

Mary  Boyce,  aged  37,  mother  of  two  children,  became  an  out-patient  of  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  September  10,  1845.  In  1843  she  discovered  a  tumour,  the 
size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  swelling  gradually 
increased,  and  at  the  time  of  her  application  she  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  preg- 
nant woman  at  her  full  period. 

December  11.  She  measures  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis  to  the  pubes  twenty- 
eight  inches  ;  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes  fifteen  inches ;  around  the  body 
at  the  epigastrium  thirty-four  inches  ;  around  the  body  at  the  umbilicus  fifty- 
three  inches ;  and  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes  fifty-four  inches  ; 
fluctuation  is  very  distinct ;  dullness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  on  pressing  the  fingers  suddenly  upon  the  right  side,  the  ends 
strike  against  a  solid  mass ;  her  he£uth  is  good,  but  she  suffers  much  inconve- 
nience from  the  swelling  and  distension  ;  the  uterus  is  healthy,  and  can  be  moved 
freely  in  every  direction  with  the  uterine  sound  ;  there  is  prolapsus  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina.  About  the  end  of  December,  she  became  so  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  increased  size  of  the  swelling,  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  tap  her.  Thirty  quarts  of  ascitic  fluid  were  drawn  off.  After  the  operation, 
the  solid  tumour  was  found  to  be  very  movable,  and  apparently  free  from  adhe- 
sions. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  ovary.  She  rapidly 
increased  in  size  again,  and  was  obliged,  in  about  six  weeks,  to  be  tapped  a 
second  time.  This  afforded  her  relief  only  for  a  short  time,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  nearly  every  month.  At  length  she  suffered 
so  much,  and  became  so  very  urgent  to  have  the  tumour  removed,  that  it  was 
decided,  in  consultation  with  two  or  three  medical  friends,  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  July,  1846,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Southam, 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher,  and  many  other  friends.  An  exploratory 
incision  was  first  made,  the  fluid  evacuated,  and  as  there  appeared  on  introduc- 
ing the  finger  to  be  no  adhesions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  incision, 
it  was  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  inches,  so  as  fully  to  expose  the 
tumour  and  its  attachments.  It  was  then  found  that  it  had  contracted  adhe- 
sions at  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  to  the  fore-part  of  the  fun- 
dus of  the  uterus,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  also  above  and  behind  to  the  intestines.  These  adhesions  were  considered 
of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  completing  the 
operation ;  consequently,  the  wound  was  carefully  closed,  and  the  patient  put 
into  bed.     She  died,  on  the  fourth  day,  of  peritonitis. 

This  case  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  of  adhesions. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  tumour  was  very  movable  in  all  directions,  and 
that  the  uterus  was  also  readily  moved  from  side  to  side  with  the  uterine  sound. 
This  is  readily  explained.  The  adhesions  were  very  long  and  loose,  so  as  not 
to  confine  or  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  tumour  or  of  the  uterus. 

Case  II. — A  cast  of  a  large  ovarian  tumour  of  the  multilocular  kind,  removed 
by  operation.    The  tumour  weighed  fifteen  pounds. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  L.,  consulted  me  October  6th,  1847.  She  stated  she  was 
46  years  of  age,  had  been  married  twenty-five  years,  and  had  had  five  children. 
In  1830,  ske  first  perceived  a  tumour  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  it  remained 
stationary  nearly  five  years.  She  had  two  children  after  its  first  appearance. 
In  1838  she  had  a  severe  illness,  which  continued  some  months.  On  recover- 
ing from  this  illness,  the  tumour  was  much  diminished  in  size,  and  remained  so 
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for  six  years ;  it  then  began  to  increase,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has 
grown  rapidly.  On  making  an  examination,  I  found  me  tumour  occupying  the 
lower  half  of  the  abdomen,  and  extending  a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  which 
was  bulging  out.  The  tumour  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  portions.  There 
is  fluctuation  in  the  tumour,  but  it  is  felt  more  distinctly  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  The  swelling  extended  from  the  crista  of  one  ilium  to  the  crista  of 
the  other,  resting  against  the  pubes,  and  pressing  upon  the  bladder.  Percussion 
dull  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour,  eliciting  a  clear  sound  in  the  lumbar 
regions.    The  integuments  were  tight,  and  not  movable  over  the  tumour. 

Examination  per  Vaginam, — The  uterus  was  situated  high  up,  the  os  pushed 
forwards,  no  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  The  sound  passed  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  only.  The  uterus  movable  in  every  direction,  but 
not  freely  so.  Owing  to  the  tumour  being  situated  so  low  down,  and  pressing 
against  the  pubes,  the  fundus  uteri  cannot  be  traced  externally. 

Diagnosis. — Ovarian  multilocular  tumour  of  the  right  side,  probably  adherent 
to  the  parietes.  The  uterus  healthy,  but  its  cavity  shortened  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour. 

I  saw  her  again  in  February,  1848.  She  was  much  larger,  and  constantly 
suffering  from  pain  and  sickness,  which  continued  to  harass  her  till  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  She  was  then  relieved  from  these  distressing  symptoms,  but 
suffered  so  much  from  the  increase  of  size,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
that  she  begged  earnestly  to  have  the  tumour  removed.  I  explained  to  her  that 
it  was  an  unfavourable  case  for  an  operation,  and  that  we  should  probably  find 
adhesions  which  would  not  only  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  but 
materially  lessen  the  chances  of  success.  She  declared  that  she  would  willingly 
incur  the  risk,  and  so  anxiously  entreated  us  to  operate,  that  I  consented  on 
condition  that  Dr.  Clay  of  Manchester,  who  was  about  to  visit  Birmingham, 
would  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  such  cases,  and  should 
approve  of  the  measure.  Dr.  0.  thought  there  were  adhesions,  but  that  it  was 
a  case  in  which  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  operating.  The  operation  was 
performed  July  18th,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Clay,  Dr.  B.  Fletcher,  Dr. 
Mackay,  and  several  other  medical  friends.  The  tumour  was  connected  by 
extensive  adhesions  to  the  parietes  at  the  fore  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  omentum,  which  was  spread  out  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  tumour.    It  was  very  vascular,  and  supplied  by  several  vessels,  which 

gassed  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  omentum  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
everal  vessels  were  secured.  Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  there 
was  a  deep  groove  passing  directly  across  its  centre,  which  caused  the  appear- 
ance of  two  tumours.  The  patient  died  36  hours  after  the  operation,  apparently 
from  the  shock. 

Case  III. — A  large  ovarian  multilocular  tumour,  which  weighed  at  the  time 
of  its  removal  nearly  forty-five  pounds.  The  following  is  a  short  history  of  the 
case : — 

Mrs.  Moore,  Walsall,  consulted  me  June,  1848.  She  says  she  is  31  years  of 
age,  a  dressmaker,  married  15  months.  She  began  to  menstruate  at  17  ;  con- 
tinued regular  and  in  good  health  till  about  two  months  before  she  was  married. 
She  was  then  "  unwell''  every  week  or  two,  and  had  a  copious  discharge.  A 
few  weeks  before  her  marriage  she  had  frequently  slight  pain  in  the  right  side. 
About  three  months  after  marriage  she  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  after 
another  month  the  swelling  increased  rapidly.  The  swelling  first  appeared  on 
the  left  side.  She  was  supposed  to  be  pregnant.  She  lies  down  on  the  left 
side.  lias  prolapsus  uteri.  Is  as  large  as  if  she  were  in  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy.  The  tumour  is  very  movable,  irregular,  and  nodulated.  There 
IS  indistinct  fluctuation,  varying  in  its  character  at  different  points. 

Examination  per  Vaginam. — After  replacing  the  uterus,  which  was  prolapsed, 
there  could  be  felt  no  enlargement  of  that  organ  ;  the  uterine  sound  showed 
that  the  length  of  the  cavity  was  natural,  and  that  the  uterus  was  movable  in 
every  direction.  She  menstruates  regularity.  No  enlargement  of  the  breasts. 
With  the  stethoscope  no  bruit  to  be  heard  in  any  part  of  the  tumour. 

Diagnosis, — Disease  of  the  left  ovary  of  the  multilocular  form. 

She  continued  to  increase  in  size.  In  January,  1849,  she  measured  45  inchei 
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round  her ;  at  this  time  she  be;;an  to  snlfer  Tory  orach  from  the  great  sise  and  ' 
dragging  of  the  tumour.    Uer  breathing,  too»  was  much  embarrasRed. 

She  was  tapped  on  the  28th  of  Februar^r ;  a  quart  of  thick  gelatinous  fluid 
was  drawn  off,  slowly,  and  with  difficulty ;  it  then  ceased.  A  second  cyst  was 
tapped,  and  altogether  about  five  gallons  of  fluid  drawn  off",  but  the  sise  of  the 
tumour  did  not  appear  to  be  rednced  more  than  one-half.  In  a  month  she  was 
as  large  as  ever.  She  now  became  very  anxious  to.  have  the  tumour  removed, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  case  for  extirpation,  and  as  there  appeared 
no  chance  of  tapping  affording  more  than  very  partial  and  temporary  relief, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  ovariotomy.  The  operation  was 
performed  on  April  3d,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Olay,  of  Manchester ;  Af  r.  Fletcher, 
n  alsall ;  Mr.  Dehane,  Wolverhampton ;  and  several  other  medical  friends. 
The  tumour  was  so  very  large  that,  although  the  incision  was  extended  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  we  were  obliged  to  empty  one  or  two  of  the  cysts  before  we 
could  remove  the  tumour.  Fortunately  tnere  were  no  adhesions  of  importance. 
The  pedicle  was  broad,  and  was  tied  by  a  double  ligature.  The  operation  oc- 
cupied about  twenty  minutes.  She  scarcely  had  a  bad  symptom  afler,  recovered 
rapidly,  and  was  out  of  doors  in  a  month.  The  first  ligature  came  away  on  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  second  on  the  twenty-first  day.  I&r  recovery  was  perfect, 
and  she  has  continued  quite  well. 

In  April  last  (i.  e.  1851)  she  was  confined  of  a  fine  healthy  girl ;  bad  an  easy 
labour,  and  a  rapid  recovery. 

Cask  IV. — The  next  was  a  beautiful  speoimen  of  fibrous  tumour  of  the  left 
ovary,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  removed  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Walsall,  from  whose 
report  the  following  short  sketch  has  been  taken : — 

Mrs.  Howard,  aged  42,  married  twenty-one  years,  has  had  nine  children. 
About  two  years  and  a  half  since  she  found  an  enlargement  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  which  gave  her  no  uneasiness.  She  consulted  Mr.  Dav  about  six 
months  afterwards,  who  found  a  hard  tumour  the  size  of  a  cream  jug,  readily 
movable  in  every  direction,  and  attached,  as  he  imagined,  by  a  thin  pedicle  to 
the  left  ovary.  She  afterwards  became  pregnant,  and  had  a  favourable  labour. 
After  delivery,  Mr.  Day  made  an  examination,  and  found  that  the  tumour  was 
double  the  size  it  was  before  pregnancy,  but  still  movable  in  every  direction, 
and  apparently  quite  free  from  uterine  adhesion.  She  suckled  her  child  twelve 
months.  She  gradually  increased  in  size.  In  June,  1850,  her  health  began 
to  suffer,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wean  the  child.  The  swelling  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  tap  her  on  August  30th,  when  three 
gallons  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  She'  refilled  rapidly,  and  in  one  montii  was 
larger  than  before  the  operation.  At  this  time  Mr.  Day  says,  '*  Her  situation 
was  truly  deplorable,  being  unable  to  remain  in  either  the  upright  or  recumbent 
position  without  excruciating  misery,  from  dyspnoea  and  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver  and  heart.  But  a  very  small  quantity  of  urine  was  passed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Diarrhoea  was  a  distressing  and  constant  symptom. 
She  expressed  herself  suffering  intolerable  agony,  and  prayed  for  the  operation 
to  be  performed,  stating  that  otherwise  she  felt  sure  she  must  speedily  ale.  Mr. 
Day  operated  September  26,  1850.  He  first  drew  off  five  gallons  of  ascitic  fluid 
with  tne  trocar ;  then  passed  a  director  through  the  opening  made  by  the  trocar, 
and  laid  open  the.  abdominal  cavity  to  the  extent  of  five  inches,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  tumour  was  free  from  adhesions,  he  continued  the  incision 
upwards,  making  use  of  his  fingers  instead  of  a  director,  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  He  also  extended  the  incision  below  nearly  to 
the  pubes.  The  tumour  being  then  completely  brought  into  view,  was  found 
to  be  attached  by  a  broad  but  thin  pedicle,  about  three  inches  in  width,  to  Ihe 
left  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The  pedicle  was  secured  by  a  double  liga- 
ture, and  divided  close  to  the  tumour.  The  operation  was  concluded  and  the 
patient  in  bed  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  ligature  came  away  on  the  twelfth, 
and  the  second  was  removed  on  the  fifteenth  day.  It  was  followed  by  a  small 
quantity  of  discharge,  which  had  the  appearance  and  smell  of  feculent  matter, 
but  the  discharge  soon  ceased.  Her  recovery  was  slow  and  for  some  time 
doubtful.    She  suffered  much  from  diarrhoea,  sickness,  and  an  aphthous  con- 
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diiion  of  the  moutli  and  faa^es.  She  was  able  to  walk  in  the  garden  on  the 
Slst  of  October,  and  from  that  time  gradually  recorered  her  health  and  strength. 
Frovincial  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaX,  Aug.  6th,  1851. 

33.  Case  of  Ovariotomy  successfully  performed^  By  John  Beales,  M.R.C.S. 
('*  Proceedings"  of  Royal  Med.  and  Ohirurg.  Soc,  June  24, 1851). — In  the  early 
part  of  September,  1850,  the  author  was  consulted  by  a  woman,  aged  thirty, 
unmarried,  for  an  enlar^ment  of  her  abdomen,  which  she  had  first  notieed  on 
the  lefl  side  in  the  previous  December.  Latterly  she  had  suffered  from  loss  of 
appetite,  loss  of  strength,  and  wasting  of  the  legs  and  arms.  The  author  found 
an  ovarian  tumour,  hard  to  the  touch,  in  the  left  iliac  region  and  left  hypochon- 
drium,  but  soft  and  fluctuating  on  the  opposite  side,  evidently  in  two  distinct 
sacs,  movable,  and  free  from  tenderness ;  and  he  was  induced  to  recommend 
its  removal.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  4th  of  December,  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  The  incision  was  ten  inches  in  length,  extending  from 
the  scrobiculus  to  the  pubes.  Two  cysts  were  punctured,  and  their  contents 
removed,  before  the  tumour  could  be  removed  from  its  cavity ;  the  pedicle  was 
tied  by  means  of  a  double  ligature  passed  through  its  base,  and  the  tumour 
was  then  separated  as  near  as  possible  to  it.  The  uterus  and  right  ovary  were 
healthy.  Evervthing  went  on  favourably  after  the  operation.  On  the  15th  she 
was  able  to  walk  about  the  room.  On  the  25th  the  liffiiture  came  avray.  The 
tumour  was  three  feet  two  inches  in  its  largest  circumference,  and  two  feet  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  its  smallest ;  it  weighed  twenty-five  pounds ;  it  was  multi- 
locular,  marked  on  the  surface  by  bands  of  white  fibrous  tissue  corresponding 
with  the  septa  of  the  cysts.  The  author  then  gives  a  description  of  the  walls 
of  the  cysts.  The  cysts  varied  very  much  in  size,  and  in  the  density  and  tena- 
city of  their  contents ;  in  the  smaller  ones  the  fluid  was  clearer  and  thinner. 
The  average  specific  gravity  was  1010,  but  the  fluid  contained  a  very  large 
quantity  of  albumen.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  was  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  pints. 

[A  full  detail  of  this  case  has  been  published  in  the  Prov,  Med,  and  Surg, 
Journ,,  July  23d,  1851.] 

34.  An  Ovary  removed  by  mistake  for  a  Labial  Cyst, — ^Atone  of  the  late  meet- 
ings of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Guersant,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
lor  Children,  brought  forward  a  case  in  which  an  error  in  diagnosis  was  com- 
mitted, and  which  ended  fatally.  The  patient  was  a  little  girl,  eleven  years  of  age, 
who,  ever  since  she  was  one  year  old,  had  in  the  left  labium  a  small  pmnless 
tumour.  Of  late,  however,  this  tumour  had  become  troublesome,  and  interfered 
with  walking.  When  examined,  it  was  found  of  the  sise  of  a  small  walnut, 
situated  in  the  thickness  of  the  labium,  and  extremely  movable,  so  much  so, 
that  it  could  be  pushed  downwards  to  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  labium, 
and  upwards  as  far  as  the  external  ring.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  press 
the  tumour  into  the  ring,  which  latter  presented  no  abnormal  dilatation.  The 
tumour  had  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  a  testicle.  M.  Guersant  looked 
upon  it  as  a  cyst,  and  resolved  to  remove  it.  A  longitudinal  incision  brought 
into  view  a  membrane  much  resembling  tunica  vaginalis,  and  having  the  aspect 
of  the  peritoneum.  Through  this  membrane  an  ovoid  body  was  observed,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  ovary  ;  it  was  attached  to  a  pedicle  formed  by  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  which  ran  into  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  canal.  M.  Guer* 
aant  placed  a  lieature  on  the  pedicle,  and  cut  out  the  ovary.  Acute  peri- 
tonitis occurred  the  very  next  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after 
the  operation.  M.  Morel  mentioned  during  the  discussion  that  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeine  a  tumour  of  the  same  kind  in  the  labium,  and  formed  by 
tiae  ovary ;  no  modification  of  size  or  sensibility  was  noticed  to  occur  at  the 
menstrual  period.  M.  Lenoir  stated  that  Pott  has  related  a  case  in  which  the 
two  ovaries  were  removed  by  an  error  in  circumstances  analogous  to  those  of 
M.  Guersant's  patient. — Prov,  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Aug.  6th,  1851. 

35.  Serious  Hemorrhage  following  Excision  of  the  Tonsils, — The  following  in- 
structive case  forms  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  M.  Chaissaiqnac  {^Archives 
Cf^nirales,  Mai). 
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The  patient,  a  female,  a^ed  21,  was  the  subject  of  enlarged  tonsils,  one  of 
which  nad  been  remoyed  eight  days  before  by  M.  Sandouville.  The  operation 
had  been  quite  successful  in  its  immediate  results.  The  author  was  summoned 
in  consequence  of  an  uncontrollable  spitting  of  blood.  On  looking  into  the 
throat  for  the  purpose  of  discoyering  the  exact  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  M. 
Ohaissaignac  found  that  it  proceeded  from  the  bottom  of  a  concayitj  left  by 
the  excised  tonsil. 

The  patient  had  been  for  some  time  constantly  spitting  blood,  and  had  also 
Tomitea  a  large  quantity.  The  pulse  was  small,  the  extremities  cold,  and  alto- 
gether she  was  in  imminent  danger.  Many  means  had  been  adopted  without 
success,  such  as  ice  externally,  and  styptics  of  yarious  kinds  internally. 

The  first  proceeding  adopted  by  the  author  was  to  make  pressure  on  the 
bleeding  surtace  with  Tint  dipped  in  lemon-juice.  This  controlled  the  bleeding 
for  a  time,  but  after  he  had  lett  it  returned  with  equal  intensity.  He  now  in- 
tended to  apply  the  actual  cautery,  but  before  resorting  to  this  it  occurred  to 
him  to  try  Keeping  up  pressure  on  the  tonsils  with  lumps  of  ice.  This  was 
done  with  the  aid  of  forceps,  and  was  completely  and  permanently  successful. — 
/Vo9.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  July  23,  1851. 

36.  Diaphragmatic  Hernia  of  the  Stomach,  Spleen,  and  Colon,-^ThiB  curious 
case  is  published  in  the  Becue  M6dico-Chirurgicale,  Juin,  1851.  The  patient, 
aged  59,  was  admitted  into  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Nantes,  in  June,  1850,  complain- 
ing of  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  constant  yomiting,  cough,  and  purulent 
expectoration.  He  died  at  the  eud  of  three  weeks.  After  death  the  stomach, 
omentum,  spleen,  and  a  portion  of  the  colon,  were  found  in  the  thorax,  haying 
passed  through  an  opening  to  the  left  of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm ;  the 
opening  had  smooth  ed^es,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  appearance  of  laceration. 
There  was  no  trace  of  inflammation,  either  in  yascularity  or  adhesion,  so  that 
the  inference  was  that  the  hernia  was  congenital,  and  that  the  yomiting  towards 
the  close  of  life  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  state  of  the  lungs,  which 
were  full  of  phthisical  excayations. 

37.  Excision  of  the  Astragalus,  successfully  performed  for  Fracture  and  Dis- 
location of  that  Bone, — Although  the  history  of  fracture  with  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus,  requiring  the  extraction  of  the  bone,  has  been  succinctly  written, 
there  are  comparatiyely  but  few  cases  on  record,  so  that  the  following  instance 
by  M.  Thorb  \Archiv,  Gen^ales,  Mai)  is  not  without  value: — 

A  young  man,  working  in  a  stone  quarry,  had  his  right  foot  crushed  by  a  fall 
of  stones  and  earth.  When  first  yisited,  the  foot  and  leg  were  enormously 
swollen,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  foot 
was,  therefore,  enveloped  in  poultices.  Five  days  subsequently  a  gangrenous 
odour  was  perceptible,  and  bullae  appeared  filled  with  fetid  sanies.  At  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  the  foot  the  skin  was  sloughing,  and  a  portion  of  the  astraga- 
lus projected,  and  was  movable  in  all  directions. 

Two  days  after  the  author  decided  to  extract  the  bone.  After  enlarging  the 
wound,  the  bone  was  seized'  in  strong  forceps,  and  the  ligamentous  structures 
being  divided  it  was  readily  extracted,  leaving  a  large  and  deep  excavation. 

The  report  five  days  after  the  operation  is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  limb  is 
much  improved,  the  gangrene  diminishing,  and  cicatrization  commencing  in 
certain  portions  of  the  wound.  Several  splinters  were  extracted,  and  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  ensued,  requiring  several  incisions  for  the  purpose  of  evacu- 
ating pus ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  this  the  patient  made  rapid  progress. 

An  examination  of  the  limb  was  made  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  when 
the  following  were  the  appearances :  Above  and  immediately  behind  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  there  was  a  deep  som'iciroular  cicatrix.  There  was  no  trace  of 
callus  either  on  the  tibia  or  fibula.  The  external  malleolus  is  more  prominent 
than  the  other.  The  concavity  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  little  changed.  The 
foot,  which  was  for  a  long  time  movable,  in  every  direction,  was  at  this  time 
quite  anchylosed.  The  patient  could  walk  and  even  dance  without  pain,  and 
with  facility. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

38.  On  Obstetric  Practice  of  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital. — Dr.  Arnbth  read 
the  following  iDterestin^  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society 
at  the  meeting  April  9th,  1851 : — 

I  have  now  been  connected  for  three  years  with  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Vienna,  as  assistant  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  Midwifery  in  that  institution,  in 
whose  wards  more  than  10,000  women  have  been  confined  during  that  time. 
In  the  other  midwifery  clinique,  in  the  same  hospital,  the  number  of  labours 
daring  the  same  period  was  still  greater:  and,  through  the  kindness  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  all  the  important  and  interesting 
cases  which  occurred  in  their  department. 

In  a  woman  affected  with  abnormal  vertical  inclination  of  the  pelvis^  there 
occurred  a  central  laceration  of  the  perineum  during  la])our,  and  through  which 
the  child  was  born.  The  fourchette  anteriorly,  and  the  anus  posteriorly,  were 
uninjured. 

In  the  cases  of  two  women,  there  occurred  prolapsus  of  the  womb  at  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy — in  the  one  complete,  in  the  other  incomplete.  In  both 
cases  reposition  of  the  mass  was  effected,  and  labour  soon  supervened. 

There  were  forty  cases  of  face  presentation,  and  in  these  thirty-five  children 
were  born  alive;  but  of  these  last,  four  died  in  the  j&rst  days  after  birth.  Two 
of  the  mothers  died.  In  no  case  was  instrumental  interference  resorted  to ;  and 
for  fifty  years  such  has  been  the  practice  in  this  hospital. 

Twice  (once  after  a  very  easy  forceps  case,  and  once  after  a  natural  confine- 
ment) a  small  part  of  the  os  uteri,  covered  with  exudation,  was  expelled  with 
the  discharges.  In  the  second  case  alluded  to,  the  woman  was  examined  on 
the  ninth  day  after  confinement,  and  there  was  found  a  sharp  edge  in  the  OB 
uteri,  indicative  of  the  spot  where  the  portion  had  separated.  Both  mothers 
did  well. 

A  patient,  in  whom  the  portio  vaginalis  had  been  amputated  two  years  pre- 
viously, became  pregnant.  The  os  uteri  did  not  open  spontaneously  at  all  wh^n 
labour  came  on.  Incisions  were  made  in  different  direction?,  and  shortly  after- 
wards delivery  took  place.  The  mother  sank  ten  hours  after  birth.  Post- 
mortem examination  showed  old  adhesions  of  the  uterine  peritoneum. 

Incision  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  required  only  in  a  single  other  case,  one  of 
carcinoma  of  the  cervix.    In  this  case  the  mother  did  well. 

Two  cases  of  carcinoma  uteri  occurred.  Living  children  were  born,  and  the 
mothers  made  very  good  recoveries. 

Caesarian  section  was  never  performed,  except  in  cases  where  we  believed  the 
narrowness  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  be  so"  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
drag  the  perforated  child's  head  through  it  with  safety  to  the  mother.  So 
strictly  has  this  rule  been  kept,  that  out  of  somewhat  upwards  of  200,000  con- 
finements that  have  occurred  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Vienna,  between  the 
years  1789  and  1851,  the  Caesarian  section  has  only  five,  times  been  resorted 
to.  All  the  ^Y^  mothers  died.  The  children  survived  the  operation,  and  of 
some  of  them  there  were  accounts  some  years  afterwards.  Professor  Dubois  has 
informed  me  that  he  had  performed  the  operation  twelve  times  without  having 
had  any  successful  case ;  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  practitioner  in  Paris  having 
been  more  fortunate.  Professor  Stoltz,  of  Strasburgh,  lately  informed  me  that 
he  had  operated  four  times  out  of  six  with  good  success — nay,  in  one  case,  he  was 
even  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  mother  twice  surviving  this  dreadful  operation. 
Everywhere,  on  the  Continent,  it  is  an  established  rule  to  perform  Caesarian 
section  in  every  case  of  a  mother  dying  pregilant  in  the  seventh  month,  or  later. 
The  essay  of  fiouchut,  which  has  lately  been  crowned  with  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy,  proves  that  with  the  last  pulsation  of  her  heart  the  mother 
dies,  and  that,  consequently,  the  operation  of  Caesarian  section  may  be  per- 
formed immediatelv  afterwards.  In  four  cases,  children  were  saved  by  th^ 
operation  in  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital.  Two  of  the  mothers  died  of 
phthisis,  one  of  eclampsia,  one  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that — whilst  in  all  cases  of  midwifery  we  are  bound  most 
carefully  to  save  the  lives  both  of  mother  and  child,  and,  when  that  becomes 
impossible,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  life  we  hope 
to  save ;  that  in  cases  of  mortal  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  mother,  or  of  her 
being  in  articulo  morti^^br  a  considerable  time  (where  the  mother  is  unconscious, 
and  where  there  is  not  the  least  hope  to  see  her  restored) — accoucheurs  too  often 
delay  the  operation  till  unfortunately  the  child  in  utero  is  dead.  We  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  such  cases,  and  more  particularly  if  we  ascertain  that  the 
cnild's  pulse  is  becoming  slower  and  weaker,  the  CsDsarian  operation  ought 
immediately  to  be  performed. 

A  verv  frequent  cause  of  the  child's  death  during  labour  is  prolapsus  of  the 
funis.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  following  mode  of 
management  has  been,  generally  speaking,  much  neglected ;  we  mean  the  artifi- 
cial replacement  of  the  funis.  When  the  head  is  presenting,  and  still  movable 
on  the  brim,  and  the  os  fully  dilated,  the  best  plan  is  to  push  the  funis  back, 
and  lay  it  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  of  the  child.  The  registers  of  the 
Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital  contain  forty-three  cases  of  this  reposition  of  the 
funis.  In  these,  thirty-eight  children  were  bom  living;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that,  in  three  out  of  the  five  cases  of  failure,  there  was  scarcely  any  pulsa- 
tion in  the  cord  at  the  time  when  it  was  pushed  back ;  and  in  one  other  case 
where  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the  labour  proved  so  slow  that  the 
forceps  were  applied  for  inertia  uteri.  No  hospital  report,  as  far  as  I  know, 
afibros  better  results  of  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  prolapsus 
of  the  funis; 

The  whole  prolapsed  loop  of  the  funis  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and,  pushing  the 
child's  head  a  little  back,  we  lodge  it  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  child's  neck. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  funis  is  in  this  way  protected  on  one  side 
by  our  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  m  which  it  is  allowed 
to  lie.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  any  injury  from  compression 
of  the  child's  head.  This  operation  does  no  injury  to  the  mother;  and,  by  ex- 
lOiting  the  uterus  to  fresh  contractions,  it  sometimes  renders  the  confinement 
much  shorter. 

In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  the  funis,  after  being  replaced, 
Itas  prolapsed  again  in  only  one  instance.  It  was  again  replaced  witn  complete 
success.  I  know,  however,  the  particulars  of  one  case  of  frontal  presentation, 
where  the  funis  so  tightly  embraced  the  forehead  of  the  child  that  reposition 
was  found  impossible. 

Sometimes,  when  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  pulsation  in  the  prolapsed  funis, 
the  cliild  may  be  still  alive.  Four  such  cases  came  under  my  notice,  where  the 
funis  had  been  pulseless  for  so  long  as  half  an  hour,  and  the  children  were  born 
living.  As  there  is  rarely  time,  in  such  cases,  to  make  use  of  auscultation,  my 
opinion  is  that,  in  all  cases  fit  for  reposition,  it  should  be  performed,  unless  the 
fbnis  be  very  cold  and  discoloured,  or  other  decided  symptoms  of  the  child's 
death  be  present. 

In  the  06O8  cases  that  were  under  my  care„ operative  interference  was  resorted 
to  95  times — ^that  is,  nearly  once  in  every  70  cases;  II  of  the  95  mothers  died 
— ^that  is  to  say,  1  out  of  every  9. 

62  children*^out  of  the  95  were  born  living,  and  49  survived  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth— that  is  to  say,  the  day  when  they  used  to  be  dismissed  firom 
the  institution ;  so  that  we  lost  sight  of  them  after  that  time. 

Turning  was  resorted  to  44  times,  or  once  in  every  150  cases ;  the  forceps 
were  used  45  times,  or  once  in  every  146  cases ;  the  child's  head  was  perforated 
4  times,  or  once  in  every  1652  cases.    Premature  labour  was  induced  twice. 

In  the  post-mortem  examinatidns  of  some  women  who  died  of  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  immense  increase  of  the 
size  of  the  fundus  uteri,  whilst  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  similar  state  of 
the  cervix.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  the  rupture  is  brought 
on  by  the  immense  force  exercised  by  this  hypertrophied  part  of  the  fundus, 
and  which  the  cervix  is  unable  to  resist.  The  direction  of  the  laceration  laterally 
speaks  fbr  this  view.  The  occurrence  of  rupture  is  much  favoured  if  the  tex- 
ture of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  softened  by  a  previous  infiammatidn. 
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In  one  case  of  rupture,  the  peritoneom  alone  was  affected.    The  laceration  was 
situated  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  was  several  inches  in  length. 

One  case  occurred,  in  which  a  woman  complained  so  much  of  violent  burning 
nains  in  the  abdomen,  and  was  so  affected  with  dyspnoea,  that  the  use  of  the 
lorceps  was  deemed  necessary.  The  operation  was  easily  performed.  The  pe- 
culiar characters  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  complete  arrestment  of  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  similarity  of  this  symptom  to  what  had  been  witnessed 
in  a  previous  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  led  us  at  once  to  diagnose  this  as 
also  a  case  of  rupture.  For  some  days  after  delivery  these  symptoms  almost 
disappeared,  ana  the  pulse  improved  in  character ;  only  a  minor  degree  of 
asthma  persisted.  On  the  seventh  day  after  delivery  she  commenced  to  sink, 
mnd  died  suddenly.  The  uterus  was  found  ruptured  at  the  cervix,  but  the 
peritoneum  was  entire. 

There  were  thirteen  oases  of  eclampsia;  four  of  the  mothers  died,  eleven 
children  were  bom  living.  Only  one  breech  presentation  occurred ;  it  was  in  a  • 
twin  case.  All  the  other  children  presented  with  the  head.  In  six  cases  we 
vesorted  to  the  forceps ;  the  other  cases  were  terminated  without  artificial  inter- 
ference. We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Ramsbotham,  that  the  disease 
occurs  most  frequently  in  hot  seasons,  as  there  was  only  one  case  in  May,  two 
in  April,  four  in  February,  one  in  December,  two  in  November,  two  in  Oc- 
tober, and  one  towards  the  end  of  September.  Most  of  the  children  (ten)  were 
males ;  the  mothers  were,  generally  speaking,  young  females,  pregnant  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  post-mortem  examinations  no  morbid  symptoms  were  dis- 
covered in  the  brain.  Our  treatment  consisted  in  bloodletting,  cold  water 
dressings  on  the  head,  and  the  use  of  tartar  emetic.  It  is  worth  notice,  that 
▼017  generally  after  the  coma  that  follows  the  convulsions,  and  lasts  occasionally 
for  many  days,  there  is  to  be  observed  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  being  sometimes 
the  only  remainder  of  this  dreadful  disease.  I  repeatedly  saw  women  who 
luul  not  the  least  desire  of  denying  their  being  pregnant,  who  could  not  recol- 
lect at  all  the  particulars  of  their  confinement---nay,  even  of  their  having  been 
pregnant.  This  circumstance  is  most  interesting  also  in  a  medico-legal  point 
©f  view. 

In  the  following  case  chloroform  proved  very  useful.  A  recently  confined 
ireman,  who,  as  she  told  us,  had  never  suffered  from  spasms  of  any  kind,  com- 
plained, a  few  days  after  natural  labour,  of  fever  and  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
These  symptoms,  however,  subsided  in  a  short  time.  A  few  days  afterwards 
«he  suddenly  began  to  howl  like  a  dog,  to  contract  her  face  in  a  most  ridiculous 
manner,  and  to  be  exceedingly  restless.  As  often  as  we  put  some  chloroform 
under  her  nose,  she  regained  ner  consciousness,  and,  when  asked,  complained 
of  no  pains  at  all;  but  the  aforesaid  symptoms  reappeared  immediately  when 
the  chloroform  was  removed.  These  symptoms  lasted  for  three  hours,  when 
we  put  her,  by  means  of  chloroform,  into  profound  sleep  ;  at  once  all  the  symp- 
toms yielded,  but  re-appeared  in  a  few  minutes  after  she  awoke.  I  applied 
-chloroform  for  a  second  time,  and  allowed  her  to  remain  under  its  innuence 
for  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  After  that  time  she  remained  entirely  free 
from  the  symptoms  of  threatened  mania. 

From  the  tew  cases  where  chloroform  was  used  in  our  midwifery  practice, 
and  these  were  all  cases  of  long-lasting  and  exhausting  operations,  it  would 
appear  that  this  medicine  has  a  particularly  soothing  influence  on  the  vascular 
system ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the  heart's  pulsations  were,  after  delivery,  scarcely 
Ojuicker  than  in  a  healthy  person ;  and  I  may  here  observe  that,  in  the  Vienna 
Hospital  for  the  last  two  years,  nearly  all  surgical  cases  have  been  anaesthetized 
when  operated  upon. 

In  cases  of  hemorrhage  after  delivery,  if  there  are  no  clots  or  portions  of  the 
afterbirth  in  the  womb,  contractions  are,  if  possible,  excited  first  of  all  by  fric- 
tions. In  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  frictions  have  no  effect,  we  resort  to 
oold  water  dressings  externally  ;•  and  if  these  prove  inefficient,  we  inject  cold 
water  into  the  uterus.  This  treatment  has  been  so  successful  that,  out  of  more 
than  20,000  oases  that  occurred  in  the  dinique  since  1833,  there  are  only  two 
eases  on  record  of  women  dying  of  post-partum  hemorrhaffe ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  a  woman  where  assistance  was  only  resorted  to  when  sue  was  already  mori  - 
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bund,  and  the  second  a  female  taken  with  small-pox,  where  every  means  proved 
inefficient. 

In  the  period  extending  fiom  15th  October  1847  to  the  end  of  October  1848, 
only  one  out  of  128  mothers  died.  The  mortality  increased,  in  November, 
and  still  more  in  December,  when  one  mother  died  out  of  every  fifteen  de- 
livered. 

These  unfavourable  results  were  undoubtedly  caused  b^  the  political  events  of 
that  period.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  aepressed  m  the  mind  the  most  of 
the  women  confided  to  our  care  must  have  been  at  a  time  when  their  friends,  * 
fathers,  and  brethren  fought  either  in  the  ranks  of  the  rioters  or  in  those  of  the 
soldiery.  But,  moreover,  one  of  the  wells  that  supplied  some  of  the  yards  of 
the  large  hospital  with  water  was  destroyed  by  the  troops.  The  consequence 
was  that  that  cleanliness  could  less  effectually  be  looked  for  which  we  may 
boast  is  maintained  at  other  times  in  our  hospitals.  The  supplies  of  straw, 
coverlets,  and  so  on,  were  also  intercepted. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the  stores  were  almost  exhausted,  and  no 
fresh  provisions  arrived,  many  women  were  confined,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
ease became  more  fatal  in  December. 

The  first  cases  of  puerperal  fever  that  came  under  our  care,  showed  in  their 
beginning  no  other  symptoms  than  sores  near  the  fourchette  that  extended 
widely  into  the  vagina,  and  over  the  perineum.  They  appeared  about  the  sixth 
day  after  confinement,  were  uneven,  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  covered  with  a 
corroding  matter ;  they  bled  verv  seldom.  Sometimes  they  healed  by  granu- 
lation, but  this  went  on  very  slowlv,  the  patients  meantime  becoming  extremely 
emaciated.  Other  cases  proved  mtal,  the  post-mortem  examinations  showing 
inQammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  peritoneum, 
and,  more  generally  still,  of  phlebitis. 

In  the  subsequent  course  of  this  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis,  at 
other  times  peritonitis  combined  with  pleuritis,  were  the  more  general  symp- 
toms. In  the  course  of  three  days  I  haa  the  sad  opportunity  of  seeing  two  cases 
of  phlebitis,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  eyeball  bv  metastatic  purulent 
deposits.  In  the  first  case,  only  two  hours,  in  the  second,  eight  hours,  elapsed 
between  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  appearing  in  the  eye,  and  the  lamentable 
catastrophe.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  observe  how  entirely  puerperal  fever 
ceased  in  our  wards  after  cholera  made  its  appearance.  During  the  month  of 
May  and  the  first  days  of  June,  eleven  mothers  died  of  puerper^  fever ;  on  the 
10th  of  June  we  saw  the  first  patient  under  cholera,  and  had  occasionally  cases 
of  it  till  the  11th  of  August.  During,  this  whole  period  we  had  only  very  few 
patients  complaining  of  the  slighter  puerperal  symptoms,  in  no  case  ending 
fatally.  Almost  immediately  after  tne  ^disappearance  of  cholera,  the  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  became  somewhat  more  frequent,  and  decidedly  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Prof.  Eiwisch,  late  of  Wurzburg,  now  of  Prague,  has  recommended  a  new 
method  of  inducing  premature  labour,  which,  being  decidedly  the  least  trouble- 
some and  the  least  dangerous  to  the  mother,  has  now  been  repeatedly  resorted 
to,  both  by  Professor  Kiwisch  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Vienna  midwifery 
department.  This  means  consists  in  the  use  of  a  douche  of  tepid  water  falling 
from  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  the  stream  being  allowed  to  impinge  upon  the 
OS  uteri,  and  thus  to  open  it  in  a  short  time.  This  plan  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  cases  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  where  you  have  sufficient  time  to  use  any 
advisable  method  to  bring  on  premature  labour.  It  is  much  less  serviceable 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  beforehand  how  many  ap- 

Elications  of  the  douche  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.     The  average 
itherto  has  been  about  ten  applications ;  we  used  to  apply  them  twice  a-day 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day. — Monthly  Journal  Med,  Sci.^  July  1851. 

39.  Method  of  inducing  Premature  Labour, — ^Dr.  Moir  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  as  to  a  mode  of  inducing  prema- 
ture labour,  which  had  been  first  adopted^  he  believed,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton, 
and  which  Dr.  Moir  and  his  father  had  almost  invariably  practiced,  with  very 
considerable  success.   Dr.  H.,  conceiving  that  many  children  were  in  these  cases 
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lost  by  the  pressure  on  the  head  consequent  on  the  premature  ruptui:e  of  the 
membrane,  then  the  usual  method  of  inducing  premature  labour,  tried  the 
plan  of  gently  opening  and  dilating  the  os  uteri  with  the  finger,  and,  if  the 
pelvis  was  very  deep,  cautiously  using  some  rounded  blunt  instrument,  such 
as  a  larj^e-sized  male  bougie,  with  the  view  of  separating  the  membranes  from 
the  surmce  of  the  uterus  for  two  or  three  inches  up  from  theos  uteri  all  round; 
this  being  repeated  every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  consequence  of  this  procedure  was  that  in  eisht  or  ten  days  at  the  most 
the  OS  uteri  became  considerably  opened  and  relaxed,  the  membranes  protruding 
somewhat ;  so  that,  when  labour  came  on,  everything  proceeded  very  much  as 
in  a  favourable  natural  labour.  If,  however,  labour  did  not  come  on  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  he  took  a  male  catheter,  from  which  the  point  had  been  cut  off, 
and  introciuced  it  for  some  four  or  five  inches  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
uterus,  between  it  and  the  membranes ;  then  turned  the  point  inwards  towards 
the  membranes,  and  then  pushed  forward  to  the  extent  of  the  eighth  or  tenth 
of  an  inch  the  point  of  a  silver  wire  which  had  been  previously  lying  within  the 
catheter  to  its  very  point.  With  this  he  penetrated  the  membranes,  and  allowed 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  escape  along  the  catheter,  and  then  withdraw  it. 
The  pressure  of  the  uterus  on  the  puncture  prevented  further  escape  of  the 
water ;  and  in  every  case  but  one,  where  Dr.  M.  had  to  repeat  this  puncture, 
labour  came  on  within  thirty-six  hours — the  membranes  at  the  os  uteri  re- 
maining entire,  and  assisting  to  dilate  the  os  uteri.  Dr.  H.  had  thus  operated 
between  forty  and  fifty  times  for  deficiency  of  space  in  pelvis,  and  all  the 
children  except  four  had  been  born  alive. 

Dr.  M.  and  his  father  had  performed  it  above  twenty  times,  and,  though  not 
with  so  much  success  to  the  infant  as  Dr.  H.,  yet  all  the  parents  had  recovered 
perfectly,  and  in  almost  every  case  when  the  child  was  lost,  it  arose  from  its 
oeing  still  too  large  for  the  aperture  through  which  it  had  to  pass ;  and  even 
then,  these  cases  had  this  advantage,  that  the  mother  suffered  less  than  if  she 
had  been  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  full  time,  and  recovered  rapidly. — Ibid, 

40.  Induction  ofPremahire  Labour, — Dr.  Simpson  observed,  in  a  discussion  at 
the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  in  relation  to  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  that  K>r  many  years  past  he  had  followed  the  plan  of  dilating  the  os  uteri, 
and  perhaps,  he  might  add,  separating  the  membranes  also,  by  the  introduction  of 
sponge  tents.  He  thought  it  a  more  certain,  more  efficient,  and  more  safe  mode, 
tnan  any  of  the  others  that  were  used.  He  had  now  employed  it  in  numerous 
cases,  without  ever  finding  it  once  to  fail ;  always  with  perfect  success  in  regard 
to  the  mother,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  with  safety  as  regarded  the 
child.  It  had  the  advantage,  like  Dr.  Hamilton's  plan,  of  not  rupturing  the 
membranes ;  and  thus  allowed  the  child  to  be  protected  by  the  presence  of  the 
liquor  amnii  during  the  process  of  labour.  It  also  had  other  advantages.  It 
was,  Dr.  S.  believed,  more  easy  of  employment  than  almost  any  other  method. 
When  adopted,  and  when  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  by  a  succession  of  sponge 
tents,  the  first  stage  of  labour  (that  is,  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri)  was  really 
in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  extent  accomplished  before  labour  itself  began ; 
and  consequently  the  child  was  saved  from  the  pressure,  &c.,  incidental  to 
the  earlier  and  sometimes  protracted  part  of  the  first  stage.  It  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  speedier  in  its  operation  than  any  other  plan  proposed.  Dr. 
Arneth  had  seen  with  Dr.  Simpson  a  case  in  which  Dr.  S.  employed  it.  In 
this  instance  labour  pains  came  on  within  two  hours  after  the  first  tent  was  in- 
troduced. In  the  same  patient,  in  her  last  confinement,  when  premature  labour 
was  also  brought  on,  the  whole  process  of  delivery  was  over  in  twelve  hours  after 
the  induction  of  premature  labour  was  commenced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
first  sponge.  Latterly,  in  using  sponge  tents  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Simpson  had 
always  begun  by  introducing  a  pretty  larse  tent,  one  at  least  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger ;  and  (sometimes  witnout  withdrawing  the  first)  he  has  introduced 
a  larger  and  larger  size  every  six  or  eight  hours.  Usually,  he  requests  tepid 
water  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  vagina  every  hour  or  so  after  the  first  tent  has 
been  introduced.     This  of  course  is  with  the  view  of  supplying  a  sufficient 
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quantitj  of  fluid  to  expand  tbe  compressed  sponge.  Dr.  Simpson  had  tried  in 
one  case  lately,  the  plan  mentionea  bv  Br.  Ameth,  of  injecting  tepid  water. 
It  was  in  an  instance  where  the  patienthad  repeatedly  found  the  child  to  die  a 
short  time  after  quickening,  and  retained  it  for  six  or  eieht  weeks  subsequently. 
During  her  last  pregnancy,  the  same  occurrence  toox  place  with  the  same 
symptoms.  A  few  weeks  having  elapsed,  she  threw  up  tepid  water,  at  Dr. 
Simpson's  request,  twice  a-day,  with  a  yiew  of  bringing  on  the  dead  foetus. 
After  nine  douches,  applied  night  and  morning  with  a  common  syringe,  expul- 
sive pains  came  on,  and  a  dead  and  shrivelled  foetus  and  placenta  were  expelled. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  injection  of  tepid  waten  acted  in  inducing  prema- 
ture labour.  Dr.  Simpson  had  some  doubte  whether  Kiwisch's  explanation  of  it, 
that  it  led  to  relaxation  of  the  soft  parte  by  the  imbibition  of  the  water,  was  a 
true  explanation.  He  had  a  belief  that,  when  a  douche  of  tepid  water  was 
strongly  thrown  into  the  vagina,  it  did  not  always  escape  readily  out  of  the 
vaginal  orifice,  but  accumulated  in  that  canal,  and  by  ito  accumulation  and 
distension  opened  up  the  cerriz  uteri,  and  ultimately  even  separated  the  mem 
branes.  If  it  acted  by  mere  imbibition,  then  Dr.  Simpson  imagined  that  it 
might  be  of  use  in  midwifery  in  a  way  not  thought  of  by  Kiwisch.  If  we  had 
any  means  of  relaxing  the  soft  structures  of  the  mother  for  two  or  three  days 
before  delivery,  we  would  be  enabled  to  cnrteil  the  duration  of  labour,  and  con* 
sequently  to  diminish  ite  mortality.  We  might  in  this  way,  for  example,  make 
first  labours  as  speedy  and  hence  as  safe  as  future  ones,  which  at  present  they 
by  no  means  are.  In  Great  Britain,  if  all  the  children  bom  for  one  year  were 
girls  and  no  boys,  Dr.  Simpson  had  elsewhere  attempted  to  show  that  six  or 
seven  thousand  infantile  and  maternal  lives  would  be  preserved.  And  if  we 
could  make  the  birth  of  boys  as  expeditious  as  that  of  girls,  a  great  number  of 
lives  would  be  saved  annually.  The  (juestion  recurs,  would  douching  the  va- 
gina for  two  or  three  days  before  delivery,  produce  such  a  relaxation  of  the 
maternal  passages  as  to  facilitate  labour  to  the  requisite  extent  ? — Ibid. 

41.  Epidemics  of  Puerperal  Fever, — ^In  an  extremely  interesting  discussion 
which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
April  16th  last,  on  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Arneth  on  a  cause  of  puer* 
peral  fever  at  the  Lyin^in  Hospital  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Moir  made  some  remarka 
on  a  few  of  the  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  as 
detailed  in  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton's  lectures,  and  on  some  facto  tending  to  prove 
the  contegious  nature  of  that  disease. 

1.  Durine  1814  and  part  of  1815,  nine  women  had  puerperal  fever  in  the 
Edinburgh  Lying-in  Hospitol,  and  only  one  recovered. 

2.  In  1830,  between  18th  September  and  5th  November,  out  of  forty-eight 
patients  delivered,  eighteen  had  the  disease  in  a  well-marked  form,  of  whom 
sixteen  died ;  the  two  who  recovered  were  the  last  cases,  and  insisted  upon  being 
token  home  to  most  miserable  apartmente.  They  both  slowly  recovered — one 
after  tbe  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  offensive  matter  per 
yaginam. 

3.  During  the  above  epidemic  in  1814-15,  three  oases  occurred  in  the  private 
practice  of  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  who  at  that  time  was  much  employed  as 
a  midwife.  ^ 

4.  In  Dumfries  and  neighbourhood,  during  1813,  twenty-seven  individuals  in 
the  better  ranks  died  from  this  affection  in  about  six  weeks ;  and  only  one 
affected  with  it  recovered — a  discharge  of  ()us  from  the  umbilicus  having  in 
her  occurred  about  two  months  after  delivery. 

5.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1823,  Dr.  Kellie  had  a  number  of  cases  in 
Leith  and  ite  vicinity.  The  first  cases  occurred  at  Inveresk,  early  in  May ;  and 
the  fifteen  patiente  whom  he  delivered  in  succession  afterwards,  or  sixteen  in 
all,  were  affected  with  the  disease,  and  all  died. 

6.  Dr.  Hamilton  saw  one  of  these  cases  in  consultetion  on  the  6th  May.  On 
the  8th,  he  delivered  a  lady  of  her  third  child  in  Gayfield  Square ;  she  had  the 
disease,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day. 

7.  In  May  and  end  of  June  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  H.  saw  two  cases  with  the 
late  Dr.  Beiiby,one  of  whom  recovered.  On  the' 7th  July,  he  delivered  a  lady  of 


ket  fir8t  ohild,  ftfler  to  easy  labour.    On  the  fourth  daj  she  was  seixed  with  the 
disease,  was  bled  oopiously  more  than  once,  and  sunk  next  day. 

8.  Dr.  M.  mentioned  several  instances  of  individual  pupils  of  the  hospital 
having  had  a  succession  of  oases  in  various  quarters  of  the  town ;  while  other 
pupils,  as  extensively  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  midwifery  practice,  and  in 
the  same  localities,  had  none. 

9.  Dr.  M.  read  the  copy  of  a  letter,  sent  in  Feb.  1824  to  Dr.  H.  by  a  Dr.  Reid« 
an  old  pupil,  in  which  he  says:  **  That  puerperal  fever  is  contaj^ous,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  adduce  some  tolerably  good  proofs.  In  1817  I  visited  Ireland, 
and  attended  gratuitously  a  number  of  poor.  The  third  woman  I  attended 
in  labour  was  attacked  with  puerperal  fever;  and  from  that  time  not  one 
escaped  it  who  came  under  my  care.  After  my  return  to  London  in  the  autumn, 
I  was  called  to  a  labour,  on  which  occasion  I  happened  to  be  dressed  in  some 
of  the  clothes  I  had  worn  in  Ireland ;  and  that  woman  was  seized  with  the  fever, 
as  were  two  others,  whom  I  attended  a  few  days  subsequently.  On  a  voyage 
to  New  South  Wales,  several  weeks  afterwards,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,*  a  sol- 
dier's wife  was  taken  in  labour,  and,  being  badly  provided  with  necessaries  for 
the  occasion,  I  gave  her  some  old  sheets,  and  a  piece  of  garment,  which  had 
been  packed  in  one  of  my  trunks  at  the  time  I  was  attending  the  puerperal 
cases  in  London ;  and  she  was  attacked  with  the  fever  two  hours  after  delivery. 
Four  other  women  were  confined  on  the  voyage,  and  all  had  the  disease.'' 

After  commenting;  upon  the  contagious  nature  of  this  fearful  disease,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  preceding  facts.  Dr.  M.  stated  that  it  was  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's lectures,  that  when  puerperal  fever  prevailed  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  all  the  sores  in  the  surgeon's  ward,  which  was  on  the  same 
floor,  were  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  and  erysipelas  followed  every  operation, 
however  trifling;  and  that  Dr.  Kellie  had  also  observed  that,  during  his  attend- 
ance on  the  cases  occurring  in  his  practice  in  1823,  there  was  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  accompanied  in  some  with  erysipela- 
tous efiiorescence  on  the  surface.  From  which  facts  Dr.  H.  had,  at  one  time, 
concluded  that  -there  was  a  strong  connection  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal 
fever,  though  he  changed  this  opinion  in  after  life  from  not  finding  them  always 
to  go  together. 

Dr.  M.  next  related  at  length  the  particulars  of  three  cases  which  had  occurred 
lately  in  his  own  practice,  and  which  in  several  ways  deserved  the  consideration 
of  those  engaged  in  obstetric  practice.  He  delivered  a  patient,  A.,  on  the  8th 
February,  at  midnight ;  another,  B.,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  and  on 
the  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  third,  C.  The  infant  of  A.  having  died  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  and,  it  being  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  Dr. 
M.  opened  the  body  that  evening,  some  time  after  having  delivered  C,  and, 
much  to  his  surprise,  found  the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  so  completely  filled 
with  a  sero-purulent  effusion,  that  no  air  had  penetrated  that  lung,,  which  was 
otherwise  quite  healthy.  He  ordered  the  nurse  not  to  approach  his  patient  till 
she  had  changed  her  clothes,  and  washed  carefully  with  chloride  of  lime ;  and  ho 
did  the  same.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  this  nurse  was  found  feverish,  and 
Buffering  considerable  pain  in  one  arm,  from  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics. 
It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  pricked  her  finger  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  baby,  some  of  the  matter  from  which  had  doubtless  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  given  rise  to  the  above  symptoms.  Dr.  M.  afterwards  visited  A. 
and  B.,  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  did  not  see  Cf.  till  next  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  A.  had  slight  rigors  ;  on  the  13th  and  14th,  pulse  was  very  rapid ; 
but  on  the  15th  fell  to  80,  and  she  seemed  alto^eth^r  better;  but  that  evening 
rigors  again  supervened ;  the  pulse  became  rapid,  and  skin  variable.  Erysipe- 
latous efflorescence  appeared  soon  after  on  the  left  leg.  Tympanites  also  super- 
vened some  days  before  death ;  but  there  was  from  the  first  little  or  no  pain  or 
uneasiness  of  abdomen,  or  of  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  knee  of  the  affected 
leg,  and  the  back  of  the  shoulder  and  right  siob  for  tnree  or  four  days  before 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th.  The  appearances  on  dissection  were  unusual, 
there  being  no  trace  of  peritoneal  inflammation  or  its  consequences,  and  no  ap- 
parent affection  of  the  uterus,  its  appendages,  or  vessels,  except  redness  of  one 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  in  two  small  spots  a  substance,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
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apparently  like  pas,  where  the  placenta  seemed  to  hare  been  attached.  The 
left  knee-joint  was  distended  with  sero-puriulent  fluid.  The  muscles  and  cellular 
membrane  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder  and  right  thorax  were  infiltrated  with  a 
dark  sanious  fluid.  The  large  yeins  were  distended  with  blood,  and  their  walls 
thin  and  almost  transparent,  bat  their  internal  coat  healthy.  The  blood  in  the 
great  veins  very  fluid,  watery,  and  uncoagulated ;  and,  when  examined  micro- 
scopically, contsininff  white  corpuscles  in  ^ater  numbers  than  usual. — B.  was 
seized,  early  on  the  I3th,  with  rigor  and  violent  pain  of  abdomen,  which  con- 
tinued fur  nearly  a  fortnight ;  during  which  time  effusion  took  place  into  one 
pleura,  and  soon  after  it  into  the  other;  but,  though  exceedingly  prostrated  and 
worn  out,  she  is  still  (about  a  month  from  the  attack)  alive,  and  it  is  hoped 
may  recover. — 0.  was  also  seized  with  rigor  early  on  the  13th ;  pain  confined 
to  the  uterus,  which  was  hard  and  painful  on  pressure ;  was  leeched  over  it, 
and  so  far  relieved  that  on  the  15th  her  pulse  was  in  the  morning  down  to  90, 
and  soon  after  mid-day  to  72 ;  yet  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and  she 
died  od  the  19th. 

.  Dr.  M.  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  (^eat  difference  of  the  local 
symptoms  in  all  the  three  cases ;  the  pain  in  0.  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
uterus;  in  B.  to  the  peritoneum  generally,  the  whole  abdomen  beinff  exquisitely 
tender  to  the  touch ;  while  in  A.  there  was  neither  pain  of  the  abdomen  nor  of 
its  contents  during  life,  nor  morbid  appearances  after  death,  vrith  the  slight  ex- 
ception already  mentioned.  And  he  lastly  requested  their  particular  attention 
to  the  probable  exciting  cause  in  the  three  cases,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  had  been  communicated ;  because,  believing,  as  he  did,  in  its  conta- 
gious nature,  it  appeared  to  him  a  question  of  great  importance  to  trace  out  the 
cause.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that  the  most  probable  cause  was  the 
communication  of  some  morbid  matter  from  the  opening  of  the  foetus,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  application  of  the  inflammatory  products  effused  on  mucous 
or  serous  surfaces  may  communicate  the  disease,  as  amply  proved  by  Dr.  Ar- 
neth's  paper,  as  already  read ;  but,  on  more  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
there  were  several  great  difficulties  in  admitting  this  as  the  cause  in  these  cases, 
as  all  the  patients  had  been  delivered  pnor  to  the  opening  of  the  body ;  as  the 
hands  were  well  cleaned  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  clothes  changed,  before 
two  of  the  patients  were  visited  that  night,  and  as  the  ihird  was  not  seen  till 
next  day,  and  as  in  none  was  any  vaginal  examination  made  by  Dr.  M.  syhse- 
quent  to  the  sectio.  Dr.  M.  then  submitted  what  to  him  appeared,  on  a  careful 
review  of  all  the  cases,  as  the  cause.  He  believed  that  there  must  have  been 
some  peculiar  condition  of  A.'s  system,  which  had  been  not  only  the  cause  of 
the  disease  discovered  in  her  infant,  but  also  of  the  subsequent  symptoms  in 
her  own  case,  and  which  had  communicated  to  Dr.  M.  some  virus  or  materies 
morbi,  which  had  been  the  means  of  inducing  the  disease  in  the  other  two  pa- 
tients. In  support  of  this,  there  was :  1st,  the  state  of  the  infant,  which  was 
well  grown,  ana  in  every  way  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  sero-purulent 
effusion  into  the  right  pleura ;  and  that  this  was  dependent  on  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  mother,  was  borne  out  by  there  being,  2d,  for  some  days  pre- 
vious to  labour  coming  on,  a  feeling  of  occasional  faintness  and  of  listlessness, 
very  foreign  to  her  usual  habits ;  3d,  by  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
labour,  which  on  former  occasions  was  generally  very  rapid,  and  without  premoni- 
tory symptoms — whereas,  on  the .  present  occasion,  besides  supervening  a  fort- 
night before  her  full  period,  there  was  a  threatening  of  labour  for  four  days, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  Dr.  M.  was  frequently  in  attendance  on  his 
patient,  often  for  a  considerable. period  at  a  time;  4th,  by  the  scanty  or  almost 
total  want  of  secretion  of  milk,  whereas  on  all  previous  occasions  it  was  very 
abundant ;  5th,  by  the  slieht  rigors,  which  in  attacks  of  puerperal  fever  are 
generally  more  severe ;  6Ui,  by  the  total  want  of  the  usual  local  pain  in  the 
regions  of  the  uterus,  its  appendages,  or  the  peritoneum ;  and  7th,  the  appear- 
ances after  death.  From  the  preceding  facts,  Dr.  M.  inferred  that  the  disease 
iu  this  case.  A.,  was  the  result  more  of  some  primary  morbid  state  of  the 
system  than  connected  with  any  local  cause,  such  as  the  application  of  morbid 
matter  to  the  vagina ;  that,  moreover,  this  condition  had  existed  prior  to  de- 
Kvery,  as  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  infant,  and  the  symptoms  both  prior 
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and  subsequent  to  delivery;  and  lastly,  that,  as  he  had  been  in  such  close  at- 
tendance on  this  patient  for  four  days,  he  most  probably  was  the  means  of  con- 
yeying  some  infectious  matter  to  B.  and  C,  the  former  of  whom  was  delivered 
about  two  hours  after  he  left  A/s  house  subsequent  to  her  delivery,  and  the 
latter  on  the  next  day. — Ibid, 

42.  On  the  Coniaffiousneaa  of  Puerperal  Fever, — Dr.  Simpson  made  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  observations  on  this  subject,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical  Society.  He  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  Dr.  Moir's 
series  of  cases  to  what  Dr.  Moir  himself  had  given — viz.  that  the  original 
focus  of  contagion  in  them  was  to  be  traced  to  the  diseased  blood  and  tis- 
sues of  the  mother  who  was  first  delivered  and  first  attacked — ^that  her 
blood  had  affected  the  infant  which  she  carried  within  her — and  that  pro- 
bably the  vaginal  secretions  and  discharges  from  the  said  patient  during  la- 
bour had  unhappily  formed  the  virus  or  material  which  had  been  unwittingly 
carried  by  Dr.  Moir,  so  as  to  affect  his  other  patients.  It  was  only  by  care- 
ful and  searching  analysis  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  like  Dr.  Moir's,  when 
they  did  occur,  &at  we  could  hope  ultimately  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  various  ways  and  means  in  which  the  disease  may  originate  or  be 
spread,  and  consequently  of  all  the  different  means  which  may  be  adopted 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  Dr.  Hill  of  Leuchars  has  described  one  instance 
which  was  interesting  in  this  respect,  that,  as  in  Dr.  Moir's,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  seemed  affected  before  delivery.  A  carpenter  had  his  hand 
wounded  and  poisoned  with  the  discharge  issuing  from  a  dead  body  whilst 
placing  the  corpse  in  the  coffin.  A  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  followed.  Sub- 
sequently his  wife  had  a  similar  attack  of  erysipelas.  Their  daughter  living 
with  them,  and  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  was  then  taken  with  an 
attack  of  fever.  In  a  day  or  two,  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  whose  body 
had  all  the  appearance  of  being  affected  with  ervsipelas,  as  the  arms  of  the 
mother's  parents  previously  were.  The  mother  herself  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  symptoms  of  malignant  puerperal  fever.  On  his  road 
homo,  from  visiting  this  patient,  Dr.  Hill  was  called  to  a  case  of  labour, 
and  this  other  was  also  attacked  with  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Arneth's  very 
valuable  paper  adduced  what  was  apparently  incontrovertible  evidence  of  puer- 
peral fever  being  propagated  in  the  way  he  suggested — ^viz.  by  medical  men 
carrying  on  their  fingers  matter  capable  of  producing  it  from  bodies  which  they 
were  dissecting,  and  inadvertently  inoculating  that  matter  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  of  patients  in  labour.  In  these  cases,  the  finders  of 
the  accoucheur  acted  like  the  ivory  points  or  ivory  lancets  of  the  old  mocu- 
lators  and  vaccinators — ^that  is,  when  once  dipped  in  the  poison,  they  might 
retain  it  till  they  had  again  inoculated  that  poison  into  tne  bodies  of  other 
healthy  subjects.  The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  was  generally  stretched  and 
abraded  in  labour,  the  perineum  was  often  slightly  torn,  and  the  whole  afforded 
a  surface  in  a  condition  easily  inoculable.  But  if  students  and  practitioners, 
with  their  hands  containing  some  portions  of  morbid  matter  act  thus,  by  inocu- 
lating that  matter  on  the  abraded  surface  of  the  vagina,  produce  puerperal  fever, 
no  doubt,  under  similar  circumstances,  surgeons  could  and  did  inoculate  into 
the  wounds  which  they  made  or  dressed,  similar  matter  producing  the  similar 
disease  of  surgical  fever  in  their  patients.  If  it  could  be  inoculated  into  the 
abraded  surface  of  the  vagina,  it  could  be  inoculated  into  a  recent  wound.  If 
it  produced  fever  in  the  one  set  of  patients,  it  would  produce  fever  in  the  other. 
A-nd,  since  bringing  under  the  attention  of  the  profession  the  oommunicability 
of  surgical  fever.  Dr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  had  heard  various  facts  in  regard 
to  it,  all  of  which  more  ana  more  convinced  him  that  surgeons,  like  accoucheurs, 
were  occasionally  the  unhappy  media  of  inoculating  their  patients  with  morbid 
matter,  producing  in  them  surgical  fever,  as  in  puerperal  patients,  obstetricians, 
by  the  same  means,  produced  in  their  patients  puerperal  fever.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  take  many  long  years  fully  to  convince  surgeons  of  this 
fact;  but  still  it  was  his  conviction  that  surgeons  would  ultimately  both  believe 
and  act  upon  it,  and  that  their  doing  so  would  be  a  means  of  preventing  many  of 
the  numerous  deaths  which  now  occur  after  operations,  particularly  in  hospital 
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Barsioal  practiee.  The  mortality  in  most  Ijing-in  bospitaU  apon  ilie  Gontinoiit 
0f  Europe  was  Teir  maoh  higher  than  the  mortality  in  the  same  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  that  the  diminished  mortality 
amongst  os  was  in  any  way  owing  to  the  fact  of  superiority  on  our  part  in 
obstetric  practice,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  British  accouebeurs  generally 
having  a  belief  in  the  contagious  communicability  of  puerperal  fever,  and 
taking  their  measures  accordingly.  He  was  sincerely  of  opinion  that  the  want 
ef  that  belief  was  a  great  cause  of  mortality  in  the  continental  lying-in  hospitals 
senerally,  and  that  in  them  many  lives  were  yearly  sacrificed  to  medical  preja* 
dice,  in  the  want  of  a  proper  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  in  charge 
of  them,  in  the  contagious  communicability  of  puerperal  fever ;  and  in  such  a 
fatal  disease  it  was  ever  to  be  recollected  that  prevention  was  a  far  mightiev 
object  than  cure.  Already,  by  Dr.  Semmelweiss'  belief  in  the  contagious  pro- 
pagation of  puerperal  fever,  and  by  the  hygienic  means  which  that  Mief  sng* 
Essted,  several  hundred  maternal  lives  have,  within  four  years,  been  saved  in  the 
ying-in  Hospital  of  Vienna.  If  one  hospital  could  afiord  such  results  in  four 
years,  how  many  maternal  lives  might  be  saved  over  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
provided  all  the  practitioners  of  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  &o.,  could  be  as 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever  aa 
British  practitioners  and  hospital  accoucheurs  now  generally  were!  Continen- 
tal accoucheurs  eenerallj  did  not  understand  exactly  the  kind  or  description  of 
evidence  upon  which  British  practitioners  founded  their  belief  in  the  contagioua 
oommunicabilitj^  of  puerperal  fever.  Some  of  the  continental  writers  on  thia 
subject  seem  to  imagine  that  British  obstetricians  believed  that  puerperal  fever 
was  usually  propagated  directly  from  one  patient  to  another,  and,  not  seeing  this 
occur,  when  a  puerperal  fever  patient,  in  their  continental  hospitals,  lay  by  the 
side  of  another  healthy  woman,  they  imagine  that  from  this  fact  they  had  a  diB* 
proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  contagious  communicability  of  the  disease.  But  in 
this  country  we  do  not  believe  that  the  disease  is  usually  propagated  in  this  way, 
directly  from  individual  to  individual,  but  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  person,  and  that  person  generally  the  medical  attendant  or  nurse.  But 
that  it  was  so  propagated  by  the  medical  attendant  or  nurse,  we  further  believe 
upon  the  following  species  of  evidence — viz.,  that  it  was,  as  in  Dr.  Heir's  late 
^es,  and  in  most  other  instances,  distinctly  and  precisely  limited  to  the  prac 
_tice  of  one  or  two  practitioners  only,  out  of  a  large  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, practicing  m  a  large  community.  Many  examples  were  recorded,  and 
many  more  unrecorded  were  known  to  the  profession,  or  the  disease  being  thus 
limited  to  the  practice  of  a  single  practitioner  in  a  town  or  city ;  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  patients  of  that  practitioner  being  affected  with  it,  where  none  of  tiie 
patients  of  other  practitioners  were  seized  with  any  attack  of  the  disease.  In 
these  cases  we  could  not  believe  it  to  be  owing  to  any  morbific  influence  present 
in  the  air,  or  emanating  from  the  looalit;|^  in  these  cities  or  towns.  For,  if  so, 
it  would  affect  indiscriminately  the  patients  of  all  practitioners.  But  it  had 
been  often  seen,  as  it  was  just  now  remarked,  to  haunt  the  steps  of  a  single 
practitioner,  and  a  single  practitioner  only,  in  a  community.  Many  instances 
of  this  were  known  and  published.  One  would  suffice  for  illustration.  Dr. 
Boberton,  of  Manchester,  tells  us  that,  in  1840,  upwards  of  400  women  were 
delivered  by  different  midwives  ioi  connection  with  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Manchester.  These  400  women  were  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
at  their  own  houses :  16  of  them  died  of  puerperal  fever ;  all  the  others  made 
good  recoveries.  Their  production  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  general 
epidemic,  or  atmospheric,  or  telluric  influence  ;  for  the  fatal  cases  occurred  in 
no  one  particular  district,  but  were  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Now  these  400  and  odd  women  were  attended  in  their  confinements  by 
twelve  different  midwives.  Eleven  of  these  twelve  midwives  had  no  puerperal 
fever  amongst  their  patients.  The  sixteen  fatal  cases  had  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  one  only  of  the  twelve.  The  disease  in  fact  was  limited  entirely  to  her 
patients.  There  must  have  been  something,  then,  connected  with  that  one  mid- 
wife, in  which  she  differed  from  the  other  midwives,  inasmuch  as  all  her  patients 
took  the  disease,  whilst  the  patients  of  all  the  other  midwives  escaped  from  it. 
And  in  medical  philosophy  we  cannot  fancy  that  this  something  consisted  of 
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aught  else  thftn  some  form  of  that  morbific  principle  or  virus  to  which  patbolo- 
^8t8  give  the  name  of  contagion.  Further,  that  the  disease  is  really  in  such 
instances  propagated  by  this  third  person  (the  physician  or  the  nurse)  carrying 
to  the  parturient  patients  a  virus  capable  of  proaucing  the  disease,  is  shown 
by  tl^is  kind  of  additional  evidence :  That,  when  the  disease  has  broken  out  in 
the  practice  of  one  accoucheur,  it  will  spread  to  the  practice  of  others  of  bia 
obstetrical  brethren,  provided  they  put  themselves  in  a  condition  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  contaeious  virus  from  the  patients  of  the  first  practitioner.  In  1836  or 
1837,  Mr.  Sidey  of  this  city  had  a  rapid  succession  of  five  or  six  fatal  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  in  his  practice — at  the  time  when -the  disease  was  not  known 
to  exist  in  the  practice  of  any  other  practitioners  in  this  locality.  Dr.  Simpson, 
who  had  then  no  full  and  proper  belief  in  the  contagious  propagation  of  puois 
peral  fever,  attended  the  aissection  of  two  of  Dr.  Sidey's  patients,  and  freely 
handled  the  diseased  parts.  The  next  four  cases  of  midwifery  which  Dr.  Simpson, 
attended  were  all  affected  with  puerperal  fever,  and  it  was  the  first  time  thai 
he  had  seen  it  in  practice.  It  was  upon  evidence  of  this  kind  that  British, 
pathologists  generally  reckoned  in  founding  their  belief  on  the  contagious  com^* 
Ofiunicabiiity  of  puerperal  fever.  And  it  was  evidence  of  this  kind  which  had 
intuitively  driven  them  to  adopt  those  means  of  prevention  or  avoidance,  which 
are  so  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  arrest  the  propagation  of  this  fearful  maladj. 
The  measures  proposed  and  so  successfully  adopted  by  Dr.  Semmelweiss  la 
the  Vienna  Hospital  were  beautiful  from  their  mere  simplicity,  but  they  were 
full  also  of  a  great  lesson  to  us  all.  Tbev  proved,  in  a  manner  beyond  all 
dispute,  the  great  importance  of  carefully  ridding  the  fingers  from  all  matters 
in  the  least  degree  likely  to  prove  hurtful,  if  inoculated  into  the  vagina  of  a 
puerperal  patient.  And  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Ameth  had  remarked,  such  matters 
were  always  present  in  the  fingers  as  long  as,  despite  even  of  common  ablu- 
tions, they  emitted  a  disagreeable  animal  odour,  the  presence  of  that  odour 
being  a  perfect  proof  of  the  presence  of  morbid  matter  capable  of  producing  the 
odour.  Dr.  Semmelweiss  and  Ameth  recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
the  fingers  of  this  morbific  matter,  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  Dr.  Simpsoa 
had  used  for  the  same  object  for  years  daily  (or  rather  generally  often  during 
the  day)  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potass,  which  was  more  effective  even  than 
chloride  of  lime,  and  had  this  other  advantage,  that  it  removed  readily  and 
at  once  all  such  stains  as  the  fingers  of  the  accoucheur  were  apt  to  receive  in 
treating  uterine  diseases — with  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Sem- 
melweiss believed  that  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  was  the  mate- 
rial which  constituted  the  inoculable  virus  capable  of  being  transmitted  to 
puerperal  patients,  and  of  producing  puerperal  fever  in  these  patients.  Dr» 
Simpson  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the  idea  of  this  matter  being  necessarily  putrid 
being  correct.  We  see  cases  in  which  animal  substances  are  allowed  to  putrefy 
within  the  vagina,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  canal, 
without  producing  puerperal  fever.  When  a  polypus,  for  example,  was  liga- 
tured, and  left  in  the  vagina,  it  often  was  killed  and  putrefied  there  for  days 
before  the  stalk  was  completely  cut  through  by  the  applied  ligature.  And  yet 
in  these  cases  the  patient  had  little  or  no  liability  to  attacks  of  disease  like 
puerperal  fever.  Besides,  in  these  cases,  the  other  condition  is  present,  of  aa 
abraded  surface,  as  well  as  putrid  matter  in  contact  with  that  surface,  for  the 
vagina  was  sometimes  no  doubt  more  or  less  injured  in  its  mucous  surface 
while  passine  the  ligature ;  and  the  ligature  itself  always  made  a  raw,  open^ 
and  inoculable  surface,  as  it  cut  through  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour.  Surgery 
on  other  parts  of  the  body  admitted  of  many  similar  proofs  against  this  doctrine. 
Dr.  Simpson  had  always  believed  and  taught  another  theory,  but  not  perhapa 
a  perfectly  correct  one,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contagious  material.  He 
believed  that  generally,  if  not  always,  the  material  which,  when  carried  from 
one  subject  to 'another,  could  produce  puerperal  or  surgical  fever  in  a  newly 
inoculable  subject,  was  an  inflammatory  secretion,  }Xk%t  as  the  inoculable  matter 
of  small-pox,  cow-pox,  syphilis,  &c.,  was  an  inflammatory  secretion.  The  case 
adduced  by  Dr.  Arneth,  of  puerperal  fever  breaking  out  in  the  hospital  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  matter  being  conveyed  from  cancer  of  the  uterus  to  a 
faries  of  puerperal  patients,  was  not  so  strong  an  argument  against  the  view  as 
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mieht  at  first  sight  appear.  For  the  cancer  patient  was,  according  to  Dr.  Ar~ 
neth'a  own  account,  several  days  in  labour,  the  carcinomatous  degeneration  of 
the  cervix  preventing  the  opening  of  the  os.  And  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that,  by  the  end  of  several  days,  the  carcinomatous  structures  were  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  and  probably  gangrenous  decomposition,  from  the  pro- 
traction of  parturition.  At  all  events,  if  the  carcinomatous  cervix  was  really 
putrid,  it  was  in  all  likelihood  putrid  from  the  result  of  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion in  its  compressed  and  irritated  structures.  But,  be  this  the  case  or  not, 
it  was  important  to  remark  that  obstetricians  had  now  verj  decided  proof  of 
Tarious  kinds  of  morbid  matters  which  were  capable,  when  inoculated  into  the 
▼agina,  of  leading  on  to  puerperal  fever.  For,  first  of  all,  when  the  bodies  of  pa- 
tients who  died  of  puerperal  fever  were  opened,  the  inflammatory  effusions  in 
tke  abdomen  and  elsewhere,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  fingers  of  the 
accoucheur,  were  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  other  healthy  pa- 
tients, upon  whom  they  were  accidentally  inoculated.  In  other  words,  the  morbid 
effusions  of  puerperal  fever  in  one  womah  were  capable  of  producing  puerperal 
fever  in  another  woman,  when  inoculated  into  her  system.  But,  secondly,  the 
same  seems  to  hold  true  with  regard  to  the  secretions  coming  from  the  bodies 
of  such  patients,  even  when  they  did  not  die  and  were  not  dissected.  Dr. 
Simpson  alluded  to  the  cases,  for  example,  of  nurses  and  midwives,  whose 
fingers  came  into  contact  with  the  discharges  from  the  vagina  of  puerperal  pa- 
tients, giving  the  disease  to  other  parturient  women,  and  who  had  not  of  course, 
in  the  way  of  post-mortem  examinations,  been  bringing  their  fingers  in  contact 
with  the  more  internal  secretions.  Dr.  Gordon  mentions  more  than  one  case 
of  this  kind  in  relation  to  midwives,  in  his  history  of  the  Aberdeen  puerperal 
epidemic.  Tiiirdly,  he  believed  that  the  cases  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Storrs, 
Hutchinson,  Ingleby,  and  others,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  inflammatory 
secretions  in  some  other  inflammatory  diseases  besides  puerperal  fever,  when 
carried  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  inoculated  into  the  maternal  canals  of  a 
parturient  female,  were  sometimes  capable  of  producing  in  such  females  true 
puerperal  fever.  This  seemed  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  inflam- 
matory effusions  in  erysipelas  and  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  limbs, 
scrotum,  vulva,  or  other  part  of  the  body.  That  the  morbid  matters  thrown 
out  in  those  more  subacute  forms  of  disseminated  or  phlebitic  inflammation, 
which  sometimes  occur  after  delivery,  were  capable  of  producing  puerperal 
fever  when  inoculated  into  puerperal  patients,  was  a  fact  of  some  imnortance 
to  hold  in  view.  And  the  following  recent  case  will  perhaps  impress  the  truth 
of  it.  A  short  time  ago,  Dr.  Simpson  was  requested  to  see  a  case  of  pelvic 
abscess  in  a  patient  delivered  for  four  or  five  weeks  previously.  The  abscess 
was  artificially  evacuated,  but  only  with  partial  relief;  as  there  were  evidently 
other  local  inflammations  going  on,  both  in  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  patient 
died  about  six  or  seven  days  after  delivenr.  The  practitioner  who  originally 
attended  her,  and  who  had  no  puerperal  fever  cases  in  his  practice,  was  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  dissection.  Another  able  medical  practitioner — whom 
he  had  called  to  the  case  after  the  inflammatory  attack  had  begun— opened 
the  body.  Though  an  excellent  and  well-informed  physician,  he  rather  decried 
any  fear  about  the  possibility  of  contagion,  when  I)r.  Simpson  suggested  it  to 
him  as  he  came  into  the  room,  *and  found  him  opening  the  bod^.  This  gentle- 
man had  no  puerperal  fever  cases  in  his  own  practice ;  but  within  fifty  hours 
after  opening  this  body,  he  happened  to  be  called  to  five  cases  of  midwifery. 
Four  of  these  patients  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  three  in  a  very 
severe,  and  one  in  a  mild  or  abortive  form.  The  fifth  patient  altogether  es- 
caped, the  child  having  been  born  before  the  practitioner's  arrival.  Fourthly, 
there  were  one  or  two  recorded  circumstances  which  would  lead  one  to^  the  be- 
lief that  some  varieties  of  febrile  exhalations,  received  by  inhalation  into  the 
blood  of  a  newly-delivered  woman,  are  capable  of  producing  in  her  a  disease 
analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  puerperal  fever,  the  effect  being  the  same 
as  if  morbid  matter  had  been  introduced  into  her  blood,  not  by  inhalation  into 
her  lungs,  but  by  inoculation  and  imbibition  into  the  vagina,  just  as  in  the 
spreading  of  small-pox  we  see  the  disease  liable  to  be  produced  in  two  ways — 
first,  by  the  direct  inoculation  of  the  morbid  inflammatory  matter  contained  in 
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pustules  OD  the  arm  of  a  healthy  individual ;  or  secoodljy  by  individoals  inhaling 
the  morbid  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  patients  labouring  under  the  disease, 
vrithout  being  inoculated  into  them.  Dr.  Collins  mentions  an  instance  in  ^hleh 
a  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  labouring  under  a 
bad  form  of  typhus  fever.  Two  puerperal  females,  who  occupied  the  adjoining 
beds,  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  died.  In  another  instance,  in  the 
same  hospital,  a  similar  accident  happened.  A  patient  labouring  under  typhus 
fever  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  small  wards  of  the  house,  wnich  contained 
only  some  four  beds — all  the  three  other  women  were  attacked  with  puerperal 
fever,  and  two  of  them  died.  But  we  had  no  very  decided  evidence,  as  far  as 
Dr.  Simpson  knew,  from  hospital  observation,  that  a  woman  labouring  under 
puerperal  fever  could,  by  the  exhalations  from  her  body,  infect  with  the  same 
disease  ot^er  patients  lying  near  her  in  the  same  ward.  Fifthly,  dome  ao- 
coucheurs  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  imbibition  of  the  effluvia  troxa  typhus 
or  puerperal  fever  patients  by  the  clothes  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  that 
the  subsequent  inhalation  of  such  matter  by  the  parturient  female  might  be  a 
means  of  artificially  infecting  that  female  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Simpson 
could  not  doubt  that  the  saturation  of  the  bed-clothes,  &c.  with  the  discharges 
of  a  puerperal  fever  patient  might  give  the  same  disease  to  another  puerperal 
patient  who  was  laid  in  them.  This,  and  one  or  two  other  circumstances,  were 
enough  to  show  that,  for  safety's  sake,  it  was  always  well  to  act  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  clothes  even  of  the  medical  attendant  being  thus  a  medium  of 
contagion.  In  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  contagion  of  puerperal 
fever,  Dr.  Merriman  states,  that  he  once  attended  the  dissection  of  a  puerperal 
patient,  but  did  not  touch  the  body  or  any  of  the  parts.  The  same  evening  he 
attended  a  lady  in  labour,  and  she  was  attacked  with  the  disease.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  Aberdeen  fever,  Dr.  Gordon  mentions  that  a  man-servant  appeared 
to  carry  the  infection  of  the  disease  from  his  sister  in  Aberdeen  to  his  wife  in 
the  parish  of  Fin  try,  six  miles*  from  Aberdeen.  The  midwife  who  attended 
this  woman  infected  two  other  parturient  patients  in  the  same  parish  soon 
afterwards,  both  of  whom  died,  if  a  statement  of  this  kind  could  be  established 
as  a  fact,  by  careful  analysis  of  the  requisite  evidence,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
importance,  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  this  disease  may 
be  propagated.  In  the  instance  which  Dr.  Moir  had  mentioned,  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
visiting  tne  patient  of  another  practitioner  affected  with  puerperal  fever,  and 
immediately  after  having  several  cases  in  his  own  practice,  it  was  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  had  made  some  examination  of  the  patient,  or,  at  all  events, 
without  proof  that  he  had  not,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
disease  in  tiiat  instance  could  be  carried  by  the  clothes  of  the  physician  acting 
in  the  way  of  fomites.  The  history  of  the  other  case  adduced  by  Dr.  Moir,  of 
the  fever  breaking  out  on  ship-board,  when  bed-clothes  had  been  used  which 
had  been  employed  previously  in  the  beds  of  women  who  had  died  of  puerperal 
fever,  would  oe  exceedingly  important  in  the  way  of  proof,  if  it  had  been  more 
substantially  reported  and  authenticated.  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  such 
clothes  should  be  shipped  off  after  being  thus  used,  without  having  been  pre- 
viously thoroughly  wasned  and  cleansed.  Dr.  Simpson  had  also  been  informed 
of  an  instance,  by  Professor  Patterson,  in  which  a  medical  gentleman,  after 
having  lost  several  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  sot  rid  of  the  disease  in  his  prac- 
tice by  changing  his  clothes,  and  using  chloride  of  lime,  &c.,  but  it  again 
returned  to  him  when  he  happened  to  deliver  a  patient,  immediately  after 
wearing  a  pair  of  gloves  which  he  had  used  during  the  time  of  the  puerperal 
epidemic ;  and  certainly,  if  there  was  any  piece  of  dress  more  apt  to  retain  the 
contagion  than  another,  it  was  this  useless  and  superfluous  appendage  to  our 
attire  ;  for  it  might  retain  the  morbid  secretions  that  were  originally  on  the 
fingers  of  the  accoucheur,  just  as  our  vaccinating  glasses  would  retain  the  cow- 
pox  matter.  Again,  in  a  small  ward  or  small  hospital,  one  could  almost,  as  it 
were,  produce  puerperal  fever  at  will,  by  crowding  a  great  number  of  puerperal 

Satients  together  in  the  same  ill-ventilated  room.  The  discharges  from  the 
ifferent  patients  in  a  few  days  render  the  air  of  such  a  room  so  loaded  and 
morbific  as  to  be  oppressive  to  all  entering  it,  and  capable  of  producing  febrile 
action  by  the  inspiration  of  it,  in  those  puerperal  patients  who  occupied  its 
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beds.  This  no  doubt  was  true  when  this  experiment  was  driren,  as  it  some- 
times acoidentally  had  been,  to  an  extreme.  But  it  was  true  also  in  its  lesser 
degree;  for  Dr.  ^mpson  belioTed  that  one  great  cause  of  weed,  ephemera,  and 
febrile  attacks  daring  puerperal  convalescence,  was  the  still  too  slight  attention 
that  was  paid  to  the  yentilation  of  the  lying-in  chamber.  He  had  repeatedly, 
he  thought,  seen  more  or  less  slight  febrile  action  set  up  in  a  patient,  from  her 
curtains  being  closely  drawn  around  her  bed  for  eight  or  ten  hours  during  the 
ni^ht,  being  thus  obliged  to  breathe  an  air  loaded  and  affected  with  the  morbid 
animal  discharges  from  her  own  body.  Dr.  Arneth  had  not  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  disease  was  eyer  caused  or  not,  or  a  nredisposition  at  least 
eiyen  to  it,  by  epidemic  influence  t  Dr.  Simpson  belieyea  that  we  ought  not  to 
rorget  altogether  the  possibility  of  epidemic  influences  acting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  causation  of  it.  During  the  present  century,  the  disease  had  nearly, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  as  in  181^20  and  1829,  prevailed  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  Ijring-in  hospitals  of  Europe.  And  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  account 
for  this  simultaneous  existence  everywhere,  without  believing  that  everywhere 
there  was  some  general  epidemic  cause  tending  to  its  production.  In  this  the 
history  of  puerperal  fever  did  not  differ  from  the  history  of  other  contagious 
febrile  diseases.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  for  instance,  small- 
pox contagion  existed  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  England,  because  in 
almost  every  one  of  them  there  were  artificial  causes  operating  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  the  disease,  inoculation  being  very  generally  practiced.  But  it  was 
only  in  particular  years,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time, 
that  the  disease  became  epidemic.  And  when  it  did  so,  it  was  owing  to  other 
tsauses  being  in  action  in  addition  to  the  mere  inoculation.  Nay  more,  in  some 
'conditions,  as  daring  the  blowing  of  the  Harmattan  wind,  we  know  that  small- 
^x  and  cow-pox  cannot  be  propagated  even  by  direct  inoculation^^facts  showing 
tra  the  influence  of  epidemic  constitutions  in  effecting  a  greater  or  less  tendency 
to  the  production  and  spread  of  particular  diseases.  One  predisposing  cause 
to  attacks  of  puerperal  fevet*  was,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the 
^tient  immediately  after  delivery.  Dr.  Oollins'  cases  in  the  Dublin  Hospital 
^owed,  not  only  that  the  disease  was.  far  more  apt  to  attack  those  who  were 
Worn  out  by  long  labours  than  those  women  who  had  escaped  with  parturitions 
ishort  in  their  duration,  but  also  that  the  malady,  when  it  did  appear,  was 
much  more  fatal*  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  class  of  patients.  The  Society 
Was  aware  that  it  had  been  proposed  by  various  pathologtsts  of  late  years  to 
give  various  prophylactic  meoicines  to  puerperal  patients  after  delivery,  and  to 
surgical  patients  after  operations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  puerperal 
^r  surgical  fever.  All  these  measures,  such  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  muriate  of 
iron,  &c.,  had  the  object  in  view  of  strengthening  the  constitution  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  exhibited,  so  as  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  predisposition  to 
these  feverish  attacks.  And  we  could  understand  their  proposed  mode  of 
action  when  we  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  a  predisposition  to  such  attacks 
'was  given  by  any  unusual  degree  of  exhaustion  or  debility  in  the  patient. 
Every  patient  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  even  to  the  inoculation,  of  small- 
pox, for  example,  did  not  take  small-pox.  There  were  other  means  by  which 
the  predisposition  to  that  disease  was  reduced  or  removed,  than  by  previous 
Taricdation  or  previous  vaccination.  And  perhaps,  particularly,  or  other- 
wise, by  medicine,  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  or  remoye  the  predisposition  to 
puerperal  fever,  as  well  as  to  scarlatina,  measles,  &c.  Lastly,  Dr.  Simpson  ob- 
served, no  doubt,  sporadic  cases  of  puerperal  fever  did,  and  were  from  time  to 
time  occurring,  traceable  to  no  contagion  or  any  other  cause  capable  of  being 
averted ;  but  owing,  as  in  Dr.  Moir's  first  case,  to  morbid  actions  going  on 
in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  even  before  delivery ;  or  to  morbific  agen- 
cies capable,  under  other  circumstances,  of  producing  fever  or  inflammation 
acting  upon  the  patient  in  delivery.  Dr.  Arneth  had  particularly  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  connection  which  was  generally  believed  by 
British  accoucheurs  to  exist  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever ;  and  he 
had  stated  that  the  relation  between  these  two  diseases  had  not  been  observed  in 
Vienna.  Dr.  Simpson,  however,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  now  that  Dr.  As*- 
ueth's  attention  had  been  directed  to  it,  he  and  his  compatriots  would  find  suell 
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relations  existihg  between  these  two  diseases^  whieh  English  acoonohears  Bpohe 
of.  We,  all  of  us,  oflben  overlook  such  facts  in  pathology  till  our  attention  hap-  ^ 
•pens  to  be  prominently  called  to  them.^  Dr.  Simpson  had  long  believed  and 
taught  that  there  was  a  pathological  connection  between  the  two  diseases  in 
question,  as  to  their  pathological  nature,  their  pathological  anatomy,  their 
■symptomatology,  and  their  causation.  The  two  diseases  had  in  Britain  been 
■repeatedly  observed  to  prevail  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
hospital,  or  even  in  the  same  wards.  There  were  various  accurately  recorded  in- 
stances in  our  British  journals,  which  he  had  already  alluded  to  as  showing  this-— 
that  when  the  fingers  of  medical  men  were  impregnated  with  tiie  morbid  seer^ 
tions  thrown  out  in  erysipelatous  inflammation,  the  inoculation  of  these  mattore 
into  the  genital  canals  of  our  parturient  females  produced  puerperal  fever  in  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  inoculation  of  the  secretions  from  patients  who  had  died 
of  puerperal  fever  itself.  The  effused  morbid  matters  in  the  one  disease,  as  in  tho 
other,  were  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect  when  introduced  into  the 
vagina  of  a  puerperal  patient.  In  an  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutehinsos, 
two  surgeons,  living  at  ten  miles  distance  fh)m  each  other,  met  half  way  to 
•make  incisions  into  a  limb  affected  with  erysipelas  and  sloughing.  Both  prao- 
-titiouers  touehed  and  handled  the  inflamed  and  sloughing  parts ;  and  the  first 
parturient  patients  that  both  practitioners  attended  within  thirty  or  forly  houm 
afterwards,  in  their  own  distant  but  respective  localities,  were  attacked  with, 
and  died  of,  puerperal  fever.    The  late  Mr.  Ingleby  mentions  an  instence  of  a 

Sractitioner  making  incisions  into  structures  affected  with  erysipelas,  and  going 
irectly  from  this  patient  to  a  patient  in  labour.  This  patient  took  puerperal 
fever  and  died.  And  within  tne  course  of  the  next  ton  days,  seven  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  occurred  in  ik»  practice  of  the  same  practitioner,  almost  all  of 
them  proving  fatal.  And  various  other  cases,  similar  to  the  preceding,  were 
well  ]uAOwn  to  the  profession.  Again,  however,  ihe  reverse  of  niis  was  equally 
true.  Not  only  was  the  morbid  matter  in  erysipelas  apparently  sometimes 
capable  of  producing  puerperal  fever,  but  the  secretions  and  exhalations -from 
puerperal  fever  patiente  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  eapable  of  pro^ 
ducing  erysipelas.  In  the  series  of  puerperal  cases  met  with  by  Mr.  Sidey  ia 
ibis  city  about  1837,  and  which  had  alretuiy  been  alluded  to,  the  morbific  ma^ 
ier  carried  from  two  or  three  patients  seemed,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to 
produce  the  disease,  both  in  Dr.  Simpson's  own  practice,  and  also  in  the 
praodce  of  Dr.  Patterson.  The  morbid  eff'usions  of  these  patiente  created  the 
same  disease  of  puerperal  fever  in  other  patiente  to  whom  that  matter  was 
carried.  But  the  morbid  secretions  and  exhalations  from  these  same  patiente 
appeared  to  do  mote — viz.  they  produced  also  erysipelas  in  several  of  the 
nurses,  relations,  and  attendante  upon  the  patiente.  Four  or  five  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas foUowod  upon  a  single  one  of  these  puerperal  cases  in  Mr.  Sidey's  prac- 
tice, and  that  during  the  week  subsequent  to  the  puerperal  patient's  death. 
The  patient's  mother-in-law,  who  was  in  oonstent  attendance  upon  her,  was 
attacked  with  fever  and  erysipelas  in  the  face  and  head.  One  of  the  patient's 
sons,  a  boy  five  years  of  age,  was  attecked  with  erysipelas  of  the  face ;  a  aaughter 
was  seised  with  fever  and  sore  throat,  with  dusky  redness,  which  continued  fioir 
•some  time ;  and  the  patient's  sisto>in4aw  was  attacked  widi  acute  gastrio  symp^ 
toms,  and  great  abdominal  irritetion,  under  which  she  sunk  in  a  few  days. 
Here  we  have  apparently  the  same  focus  of  contagion  producing  puerperdL 
Ibver  in  puerperal  patiente,  and  erysipelas,  inflammatory  sore  throat,  &c.,  in 
patiente  who  were  not  in  a  puerperal  state.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Leuchars,  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Mmdhly  Journal  of  last  year  two  very  importent  series  of  cases, 
showing,  in  a  similar  way,  the  connection  between  producing  puerperal  fev«r 
«nd  erysipelas,  in  the  identity  of  the  poison  that  was  capable  <n  producing  these 
two  diseases.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  inoculation  of  the  morbid  matters 
from  erysipelatous  structures  into  parturient  patiente  will  occasionally  produce 
puerperal  lever.  But  furthermore,  the  converse  of  this  is  so  far  also  true,  viz., 
that  the  inoculation  of  morbid  matters  or  secretions  from  puerperal  fever  pa^ 
tiente  into  other  healthy  individuals,  will  occasionally  produce  in  the  latter  at- 
tacks of  erysipelas*  A  considerable  number  of  instances  have  been  published 
by  l>t.  Duncan,  Mr«  Travsrs,  and  others,  in  whieh  medical  men  have  died  from 
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pnnotarefl  reoeiyed  in  dissection,  or  rather  from  erysipelatous  inflammatioa  of 
the  arm  and  side  following  such  punctures.  The  history  of  a  large  proportion 
of  these  cases  shows,  further,  that  the  matter  thus  inoculated,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  fatal  erysipelas  and  fever,  was  a  puerperal  fever  secretion ;  as  in  most 
instances  the  disease  resulted  to  these  medical  men  from  opening  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever.  Whilst  thus  arguing  for  some  patho- 
logical connection  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Simpson  further 
stated  that,  though,  in  a  few  cases,  patients  labouring  under  puerperal  fever 
had  been  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissues — ^and,  on 
the  othe^  hand,  patients  who  were  delivered  when  suffering  under  erysipelas, 
were  sometimes  subsequently  attacked  with  puerperal  fever — vet  these  results 
were  not  always  observed.  Ue  alluded  to  cases  where  erysipelas  had  attacked 
women  before  delivery,  but  was  not  followed  by  puerperal  fever.  And  he  had 
B^en  more  than  one  patient  labouring  under  puerperal  fever  have  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  but  that  of  a  pustular  type,  like  ecthyma,  and  not  of  an  erysi|)e- 
latous  character.  In  stating  this,  he  wished  to  express  his  belief  that  the  dis- 
eases were  not  in  all  respects  pathologically  identical,  though  the  morbid  secre- 
tions in  the  one  were  capable  of  producing,  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  the  other 
disease-^erysipelatous  effusions  producing  puerperal  fever,  and  puerperal  fever 
secretions  producing  erysipelas.  Other  lebriie  and  inflammatory  products, 
besides  those  of  puerperal  fever,  when  inhaled  through  the  lungs  into  the 
blood,  or  inoculated  into  the  blood  through  the  vagina,  may,  as  already  stated, 
probably  produce  puerperal  fever  in  addition  to  those  we  have  principally 

rken  of,  viz.,  the  secretions  from  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelatous  patients, 
d  he  tibiought  the  whole  subject  one  of  extreme  importance  to  have  more 
thoroughly  investigated ;  because,  in  a  case  like  puerperal  fever,  it  was  the 
means  of  prevention  that  we  were  to  look  to,  and  to  expect  success  in,  more 
than  the  means  of  cure.  It  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  evident  that  human  life 
would  probably  be  saved  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  studying  the  means  of  pre- 
venting^ the  causation  of  disease,  than  by  any  study  of  the  means  of  treatment^ 
after  cusease  was  once  actually  commenced.  And  when  it  was  remembered 
that  about  3000  women  still  died  in  child-birth  in  England  and  Wales  alone 
every  year,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  3000  maternal  deaths  were 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever,  he  thought  he  need  not  make  any  further  observations 
on  the  importance  of  studying  the  means  of  prevention  in  such  a  fatal  and 
formidable  disease,  nor  offer  any  apology  for  the  length  of  the  imperfect  re- 
marks which  he  had  ventured  to  offer  on  this  important  subject. — Ibid, 

43.  Contfigumsness  of  Puerperal  Feoer, — Dr.  Psddix  said,  that  he  had  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever,  from  the  occurrence 
of  some  cases  in  his  practice,  upwards  of  five  years  ago ;  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
Dr.  Arneth  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  danger  of  obstetrical  manipulation, 
after  being  recently  engaged  in  post-mortem  examinations.  That,  he  thought, 
was  now  a  pretty  generally  admitted  opinion  in  this  country.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  of 
London,  Dr.  Merriman,  and  others,  had,  many  years  since,  mentioned  cases  in 
proof  of  this  source  of  danger ;  and,  of  late,  accoucheurs  in  this  city  had  exercised 
much  caution.  To  point  out  still  more  strongly  the  risk  of  accoucheurs  handling 
morbid  preparations,  he  would  notice  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
series  of  puerperal  fever  cases  which  Dr.  Simpson  had  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
his  practice  some  years  since,  from  assisting  at  an  autopsy  of  one  of  Dr.  Sidey's 
puerperal  cases,  did  not  end  there,  but  that  a  practitioner  in  Leith,  having 
examined,  in  Dr.  Simpson's  home,  a  portion  of  the  uterus  obtained  on  that  oc- 
casion, had  immediately  thereafter  three  fatal  cases  of  the  fever  in  his  own 
practice.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as 
a  disinfecting  wash  for  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  midwifery  practice,  Dr. 
Peddie  had  no  doubt;  and  in  that  belief  he  had  personally  used  it  much.  He 
said  that  it  might  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
that  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which  had  occurred  to  himself,  and  regarding 
which  he  had  then  read  a  communication,  took  place  in  two  series.  The  first 
series  of  these  cases  occurred  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
before  the  necessity  for  precaution  was  suggested.    Now,  however,  he  changed 
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his  clothes,  and  washed  often  with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime ;  and 
afterwards,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  delivered  three  patients  who  made  most 
excellent  recoveries.  The  first  patient,  however,  of  the  second  series  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  last  patient  of  the  first  series,  resided  close  by,  was  with 
her  during  her  confinement,  continued  visiting  for  some  days  after  the  fever 
had  shown  itself,  in  spite  of  urgent  remonstrances,  and  even  assisted  in  the 
sick-room  arrangements,  changing  articles  of  clothing,  removing  evacuations, 
&c.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Peddie's  opinion,  she  obtained  the  fatal  virus  direct  from 
her  friend,  and  anew  communicated  it  to  him,  who,  in  turn,  unwittingly  was 
the  medium  of  propagation  to  another  patient  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Since  then.  Dr.  Peddie  had  been  much  on  his  guard  when  engaged  in  surgical 
dressings,  when  attending  bad  cases  of  fever,  erysipelas,  or  fjost-mortem  exami- 
nations, considering  it  his  duty  to  wash  well  thereafter  with  the  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  lime.  Whether  in  consequence  of  these  precautions  or  no,  he 
had  not  since  met  with  any  such  cases  in  his  practice.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  puerperal  fever  being  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
clothing,  Dr.  Peddie  mentioned  a  ease,  recorded  in  the  "  Provincial  Journal" 
(No.  166),  as  occurring  to  Dr.  Allen  of  York.  The  doctor,  after  seeing  the  last 
of  a  long  list  of  fatal  cases,  was  surprised  to  find  a  new  instance  of  the  disease, 
two  months  afterwards,  in  the  practice  of  his  assistant.  It  was  ascertained,  on 
investigation,  that  that  gentleman  had  put  on  the  pea-jacket  which  Dr.  A.  had 
last  worn  when  in  attendance  on  a  case  of  the  fever.  Dr.  Peddie  was  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  the  correctness  of  this  explanation ;  but  thought  that  it  was 
better  that  accoucheurs  should  not  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  possibility  of 
this  fearful  malady  being  communicated  by  articles  of  dress. — Ibid, 

44.  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage  after  Parturition, — A 
valuable  paper  on  this  subject  is  published,  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for  May,  1851,  by  Dr.  M'Clintock.  It  specially  relates  to 
those  cases  in  which  any  profuse  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  vagina  takes 
place,  commencing  six  hours  after  a  patient  has  been  delivered,  and  within  a 
month  from  this  epoch. 

Causes. — I.  Tfie  presence  of  a  portion  of  placenta  in  the  uterus  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes.  This  is  observed  to  be  most  generally  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial removal  of  the  after-birth,  especially  if  the  operator  be  incautious  or 
timid,  but  it  may  happen  in  the  most  skillful  hands,  when  the  cause  of  deten- 
tion has  been  morbid  adhesion  of  a  very  intimate  nature.  This  seldom  pro- 
duces any  untoward  symptoms  until  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  but  then,  if  it  be 
not  cast  off,  many  may  be  developed.  The  author  specially  speaks  of  the  pro- 
bability of  uterine  or  crural  phlebitis,  and  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  super- 
vening. This  latter  seldom  comes  on  until  the  fourth  or  fifbh  day,  and  it  may 
not  do  so  until  the  second  week,  or  later ;  in  fact,  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  pla- 
centa remains  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  patient  can  have  no  security  against  a 
reccurrence  of  the  sanguineous  discbarge,  and  the  period  at  which  it  may  come 
away  is  extremely  variable ;  sometimes  not  until  the  third  week,  or  later. 

II.  The  retention  of  a  coagvlum,  of  any  size^  in  the  uterus  beyond  the  first  few 
hours  after  delivery.  In  this  case,  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  the  effu- 
sion is  probably  some  accidental  displacement  of  the  clot,  or  excitement  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  symptoms  very  much  resemble  those  produced  by  the 
retention  of  part  of  the  placenta ;  but  there  is  less  of  the  fetid  smell,  and  no 
shreds  or  portions  of  the  placenta  are  expelled,  whilst  the  coagulum,  if  entire, 
has  exactly  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

III.  Betaxaiion  of  the  uterine  fibres, — This  is  admitted  to  be  a  point,  in  regard 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  direct  evidence;  but  several  cases  are  referred 
to  which  favour  such  a  view ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  from  the  numerous  and 
strongly  marked  sympathies  of  the  uterus,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  for 
some  days,  at  all  events,  after  parturition,  there  may  be  an  interruption  of  its 
contractile  function,  through  the  influence  of  deep  mental  impressions,  or  cer- 
tain bodily  derangements. 

IV.  Local  or  general  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system,  whether  induced  by 
premature  exertioQ,  the  incautious  use  of  stimulants,  agitation  of  mind,  local 
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determination  of  blood,  or  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  Ibroe  of  the  vital 
cnrrent.  A  knowledge  of  this  canse  points  out  an  additional  reason  for  enjoin- 
ing strict  rest,  and  the  horizontal  position,  when  the  womb  remains  unusually 
}arge  at  a  late  period  after  delivery. 

v.  Great  fecal  accumulation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  intestine  is  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  Moreaa,  who  mentions  cases  in  which  the  hemor- 
rhage ceased  upon  his  mechanically  removing  the  excrementitious  matter. 

VI.  Functional  disorder  of  the  liver, — Dr.  Ayre  has  known  this  form  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  to  have  been  produced  by  fonctional  disorder  of  the  liver,  and  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  administration  of  calomel.  At  first  he  ascribed 
the  effect  of  the  medicine,  in  relieving  the  hemorrhage,  to  the  evacuation  of 
morbid  matters  from  the  bowels;  but  further,  and  more  accurate  observations 
of  the  colour  and  condition  of  the  stools,  of  the  coarse  of  the  disorder  and 
effects  of  the  remedy,  convinced  him  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  that  the 
effect  arises  from  an  alteration  of  the  morbid  actions  of  the  liver,  and  other 
organs  of  digestion.  The  cause  is  said  to  be  in  this  case  a  sudden  interruption 
of  the  secreting  function  of  the  liver,  which  gives  rise  to  an  abdominal  venous 
congestion,  in  which  the  uterus  may  participate ;  and  the  indication  of  cure 
for  the  hemorrhage  is  to  restore  the  biliary  secretion.  Calomel,  he  observes,  is 
the  medicine  which  must  be  mainly  relied  on ;  and  it  must  be  given  in  small, 
but  frequently  renewed  doses,  following  them  up  by  aperients,  or  combining 
them  with  minute  doses  of  opium,  when  a  diarrhoea  is  present,  and  continuing 
them  until  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  complaint,  even  at  the  risk  of 
slightly  affecting  the  mouth. 

VII.  Infiammatory  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri, — According  to  Dr.  Henry 
Bennett.  The  author  thinks  that  the  frequency  of  this,  as  a  canse,  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated;  for,  first.  Dr.  Bennett  observes,  that  inflammatoiy 
ulceration  of  the  cervix  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  pregnancy,  which 
oannotbe  said  of  lochial  monorrhagia;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  author 
remarks,  that  he  has  strong  reason  to  believe  that  many  patients,  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  had  been  delivered  under 
his  care,  who  nevertheless  had  no  subsequent  attack  of  hemorrhage,  or  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  lochial  discharge.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  it  occa- 
sionally happens,  especially  in  first  labours,  that  the  os  uteri  is  slightly  fissured 
by  the  passage  of  the  child,  and  that  this  might  put  on  an  ulcerous  character, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  during  the  puerperal  state. 

^  VIII.  Presence  of  a  polypus  attached  to  the  uterus,  which  may  for  the  first 
time  give  evidence  of  its  existence  soon  after  delivery.  Various  authorities 
and  cases  are  referred  to  on  this  point. 

IX.  Inversion  of  the  uterus,  it  is  said,  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  cause  of 
hemorrhage  post  partum.  "  I  feel  strong  reasons,"  says  Mr.  Crosse,  *'  for  be- 
lieving, as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  authors  of  high  reputation  and  great 
experience,  that  partial  inversion  exists  more  often  than  is  generally  suspected, 
and  is  the  cause  of  hemorrhage  after  the  delivery  of  the  amrbirth.  Toe  loss 
so  produced  ordinarily  takes  place  immediately  upon  its  removal ;  but  it  may 
be  repeated,  at  uncertain  intervals,  subsequently,  if  the  malposition  be  not 
rectified."  The  hemorrhage  may  continue  tor  hours,  or  first  snow  itself  after 
several  hours,  or  even  after  a  day  or  two. 

Besides  the  causes  which  are  considered  to  be  the  ordinary  causes  of  hemor- 
rhage after  parturition,  the  author  refers  to  several  eases  in  which  it  4iad 
occurred  from  causes  of  an  unusual  character;  and  in  most  of  which  its  pre- 
cise origin  was  only  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  These  are 
highly  interesting,  and  cannot  be  read  without  considerable  advantage. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  of  treatment,  in  all  these  cases,  are  to 
tranquillize  the  circulation,  both  local  and  general ;  to  promote  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  uterine  structure,  and  to  use  such  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
as  may  tend  to  favour  coagulation  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels. 

The  first  and  second  in<ucations  are  to  be  fulfilled,  by  enjoining  perfect  rest 
in  the  horizontal  position,  and  withholding  stimuli  of  every  kind.  The  patient 
must  lie  on  a  hara  bed,  in  which  her  hips  cannot  sink,  and  firm  pressure,  vrith 
occasional  friction,  should  be  made  over  the  uterus,  so  as  to  promote  its  con- 
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traction,  and  expel  any  coagulnm  that  might  have  formed  within  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ergot  of  r;^e  should  be  administered  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  since,  in  these  cases,  our  chief  reliance  for  the  sappression  of  the  dis- 
charge is  on  this  remedy.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  fresh  powder  may 
be  giyen  in  the  first  instance,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  forty  minutes  or 
an  hour.  When  the  discbarge  is  not  very  profuse,  five  or  six  grain  doses  may 
be  given  every  three  or  four  nours ;  but  in  every  case,  the  first  dose  should  be 
a  full  one.  If  the  patient  be  alarmingly  reduced  by  hemorrhage,  caution  is 
necessary  respecting  it;  as  it  is  observed  that  the  ergot  exercises  a  decidedly 
sedative  influence  upon  the  system.  Gold  applications  should  not  be  appliei^ 
on  slight  grounds  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  labour,  for  fear  of  inducing 
uterine  innammation ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  objection  to  them.  A  cold 
enema,  with  a  spoonful  of  common  marine  salt,  is  recommended;  as  is  also  a 
moderate  dose  of  the  sedative  solution  of  opium. 

Should  these  means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tampon  or  plug.  We 
must  not  forget  the  possibility  of  internal  hemorrhage  occurring  during  its 
use ;  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  securing  a  pad  over  the  uterus  with  a 
well  applied  binder,  and  occasionally  examining  the  hypogastrium.  The  author 
adds,  that  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief  forms  about  the  best  material  for  a  plug 
tiiat  can  be  used. 

When  the  hemorrhage  manifests  a  disposition  to  recur,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  constitutional  means  for  its  suppression ;  and  the  state  of  the  liver  and 
bowels  must  be  looked  to.  Acetate  of  lead  receives  a  very  (qualified  recom- 
mendation. Sulphate  of  zine,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  with  a  quarter  or 
half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  tried,  as  also  the  dilute  sulphuric  and  gallic 
acid ;  the  latter,  in  one  case,  acted  very  promptly  and  effectually  in  suppress- 
ing the  bleeding.  The  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  and  oxide  of  silver,  are  also 
spoken  of  in  favourable  terms. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  of  an  atonic  or  passive  character,  tonic  and  chalybeate 
medicines  are  recommended;  and  a  very  admirable  combination  of  them,  it  is 
said,  is  the  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quina,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  water ; 
to  which,  if  required,  a  little  Epsom  salts  may  be  added.  A  strong  infusion  of 
bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  cinnamon,  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Leake.  In  extreme  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  full 
doses  of  oil  of  turpentine,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  ounce,  with  half  that 
quantity  of  almond  oil,  for  a  dose,  was  found  of  much  benefit  by  Mr.  Griffith 
of  Wrexham. 

When  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  hemorrhage  results  from  the 
retention  of  a  portion  of  placenta,  or  clot,  a  vaginal  examination  should  at 
once  be  made,  as  speedy  removal  of  the  foreign  body  is  desirable ;  but  great 
caution  is  necessary  in  removing  a  portion  of  placenta  when  it  is  adherent,  or 
when  iJiis  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

When  ulcerative  disease  of  the  cervix  is  the  probable  cause  of  hemorrhage, 
the  treatment  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  cases  of  inflam- 
matory ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Common  prudence  will  suggest  the 
advisability  of  postponing  topical  applications  to  the  os  uteri,  until  the  system 
has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  parturition.  If  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
can  be  allowed  to  pass  over,  so  much  the  better ;  then  we  may  begin  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  other  caustic.  A 
mild  injection  may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina.  Early  and  active  counter-irri- 
tation should  also  be  made  over  the  sacrum.  Constitutional  treatment  must  in 
every  case  be  employed,  and  the  system  restored  as  speedily  as  possible  to  its 
most  normal  state. 

In  hemorrhage  depending  upon  a  polypus,  much  circumspection  is  necessary 
in  deciding  upon  its  removal,  as  many  unpleasant  consequences  have  attended 
the  operation  under  these  circumstances,  on  account  of  the  increased  size  and 
vascularity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  tendency  still  existing  to  inflammation  and 
phlebitis.  Hence,  it  is  recommended  to  K>rego  all  attempts  to  extirpate  the 
tumour  as  long  as  possible,  or  until  the  woman  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  parturition.  These  oases,  however,  require  very  different  treatment  accord- 
ing to. their  different  circumstances.  Many  cases  are  referred  to  in  illustra- 
tion.— Lond,  Jaum,  Med,,  June,  1851. 
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45.  Poisoning  with  Oxalic  Acid, — Communicated  by  Dr.  Didaxa  to  T.  R.  Beck, 
M.  D.  Prof.  T,  R.  Beck — Dear  Sir : — The  following  case  of  poisoning  which 
occurred  in  Syracuse  on  the  16th  inst.,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.  An 
Irish  woman,  aged  thirty,  of  full  habit  and  good  constitution,  feeling  slightly 
ill  in  the  morning,  went  without  her  breakfast,  and  about  dinner  time  dissolved 
two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  what  she  supposed  to  be  Epsom  salts,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  She  did  not  notice  that  the  taste  of  the  mixture  was  un- 
usual till  she  had  swallowed  at  least  two-thirds  of  it,  when  she  immediately 
alarmed  her  companion,  by  exclaiming,  ''It's  not  salts  at  all  that  I've  taken, 
and  I'm  kilt  intirely."  Dr.  H.  Hoyt,  of  Syracuse,  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and 
he  found  on  his  arrival — some  twenty  minutes  after  the  accident — that  the 
patient  had  vomited  twice ;  at  first  only  the  solution  she  had  taken,  and  sub- 
sequently a  dark-coloured,  bloody-looking  fluid,  in  which  were  numerous  white 
membranous  patches.  The  Dr.  promptly  gave  an  emetic  of  ipecac.,  which  pro- 
duced copious  vomiting  of  grumous  matter,  similar  to  that  previously  dis- 
charged. Although  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  poison,  he  hastened 
with  a  sample  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Fuller,  a  practical  chemist,  and  found,  on  ap- 
plying the  proper  tests,  that  the  supposed  salts  were  oxalic  acid.  Returning  to 
the  patient  immediately,  he  gave  her  about  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  sent  for  me  to  come  with  my  stomach-pump. 

I  arrived  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and 
found  the  woman  quiet,  and  nearlv  free  from  the  intense  burning  pain  in  her 
throat  and  stomach  which  she  had  felt  previous  to  my  arrival ;  with  an  anxious 
countenance;  pulse  92,  and  feeble ;  tongue  and  fauces  \erj  red. 

After  two  efforts,  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  irritability  of  the  oesophagus, 
I  introduced  the  stomach  tube,  but  the  constant  retching  and  extreme  distress 
occasioned  by  its  presence,  obliged  me  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  cease  further  at- 
tempts for  its  introduction.  A  dark,  bloody,  ropy  matter,  containing  a  great 
many  white  flakes  and  shreds,  was  immediately  vomited. 

Small  quantities  of  flaxseed  tea  were  ordered  to  be  given  occasionally,  with 
a  dose  of  olive  oil  in  the  evening.  During  the  night  she  experienced  slight 
pain  in  her  stomach,  with  much  thirst,  and  in  the  morning  discharged  from  her 
bowels  a  large  amount  of  matter  resembling  what  she  had  vomited. 

I  visited  her  again  yesterday,  and  found  her  at  work  in  the  kitchen.  She 
has  taken  no  nourishment,  except  rice  water,  since  the  accident,  and  feels  rather 
weak,  but  is  comfortable  in  other  respects.  Is  it  not  strange  that  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  acid,  taken  fasting ^  should  not  have  produced  more  violent  symp- 
toms, and  even  death  ?  Of  course  she  owes  her  recovery  to  her  speedy  vomiting, 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  emetic,  although  the  chalk  may  have  neutral- 
ized some  remaining  portion  of  the  acid. 

Salina,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1837. 

46.  Kote  on  tht  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  MUky  Humour  secreted  by  the  Cuta- 
neous Pustules  of  the  Land  Lizard  and  the  Common  Toad,  By  MM.  Gratiolet 
and  Cloez. — It  is  an  ancient  and  still  common  opinion  that  the  land  salaman- 
der or  lizard  {Lacerta  Salamandray  Linn.)  possesses  a  subtle  venom,  but  at 
present  this  is  deemed  fabulous  by  the  scientific,  and  the  fluid  secreted  is  only 
allowed  to  be  acrid. 

An  accidental  occurrence,  some  years  since,  caused  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  last.  Several  frogs  placed  in  a  cask  with  salamanders  were  at  the 
end  of  eight  days  found  dead.  And  having  recently  received  a  number  of  these 
last  animals  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  we  deemed  the  subject  worthy  of 
further  experiments. 

The  liquor  obtained  from  the  cutaneous  pustules  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour, 
with  a  powerful  odour.  It  flows  freely  when  taken,  but  coagulates.  Indeed, 
alcohol  coagulates  it  instantly. 

A  small  quantity  inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a  small  bird  showed 
no  marks  of  causticity,  as  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.    But  in  two  or  three 
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minutes,  the  feathers  bristled  up,  the  bird  staggered,  its  beak  opened,  and  it 
made  a  convulsive  noise.  Soon  it  turned  its  head  back,  uttered  plaintive  cries, 
turned  several  times  on  itself,  and  died. 

A  yellow-hammer,  wounded  on  the  wing,  died  in  less  than  three  minutes ; 
a  chi^nch,  similarly  wounded,  in  twenty-five  minutes,  after  two  epileptic  fits. 
Many  other  small  birds  died  in  about  six  minutes,  and  it  was  observed  that  life 
was  prolonged  when  there  had  been  a  free  discharge  of  blood  from  the  small 
incision. 

We  experimented  on  a  large  bird — ^the  turtle  dove,  but  it  died  in  twenty 
minutes,  after  terrible  convulsions  with  alternate  paralysis.  AU  the  birds  ex" 
perimerUed  upon  had  epileptic  convulsions. 

When  the  poison  was  inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a  mouse  and  of 
a  Guinea  pig,  these  animals  respectively  manifested,  at  the  end  of  six  minutes, 
great  suffering.  The  breathing  was  quick  and  painful ;  they  slept,  but  the  sleep 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  slight  convulsions  resembling  tne  effects  of  an 
electric  shock.  Still,  with  all  these  animals  the  symptoms  vanished  in  a  few 
hours,  and  they  recovered  perfectly. 

The  Toad* — The  milky  fluid  contained  in  the  dorsal  and  parotid  pustules  of 
this  animal  is  thick  and  viscous,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  an  unpleasant  odour, 
and  a  nauseous  bitterness,  quite  insupportable.  Greenfinches  and  chaffinches, 
inoculated  with  it,  died  at  the  end  of  nve  or  six  minutes,  with  similar  symptoms 
as  in  the  previous  case,  hut  without  convulsions.  Even  when  dried,  the  fluid  de- 
stroyed birds. 

So  far  as  anatomical  examinations  could  be  made,  it  was  ascertained  that  all 
laboured  under  marked  apoplexy. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  common,  vulgar  opinion  as  to  the  venom  of  the 
toad  is  far  from  being  fabulous. — Comptes  Rendus,  April  21,  1851.    T.  B.  B. 

47.  On  the  Diminution  in  Weight  of  New-Bom  Infants.  B^  Dr.  Hoffman. — 
It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  new-born  children  fall  away  during  the  early  davs 
after  birth ;  and,  seeing  that,  during  that  period,  they  evacuate  meconium,  the 
epidermis  exfoliates,  and  matters  are  expired  from  the  lungs^  while  the  little 
milk  they  take  is  little  else  than  a  purgative  colostrum,  there  is  reason  for  its 
entertainment.  Dr.  Hoffman  had  thirty-six  children  who  were  successively 
bom  at  the  hospital  at  Wurzburg,  weighed  every  morning,  and  in  the  present 
article,  he  gives  the  tabulated  report  of  the  daily  examination ;  from  which  the 
general  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  all  children  for  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours  after  birth  become  lighter,  such  diminution  in  the  majority  con- 
tinuing until  the  third  day.  From  this  period,  they  increased  again,  so  that 
by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  they  have  in  general  recovered  the  weight  they  pos- 
sessed at  birth. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  RevieWf  No.  13,  Jan. 
1851,  from  a  German  Journal.  T.  R.  B. 

48.  On  some  Points  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  deduced  from,  a  Series  of  Post- 
mortem Examinaiionsfor  Judicial  Purposes,  fiy  Dr.  Caspbr. — ( Casper's  fFochen- 
schrift.) 

1.  Wounds  inflicted  during  life. — These  are  usually  stated  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  wounds  inflicted  after  death  by  the  suggillation  which  is  met  with 
round  their  edges.  In  those  wounds,  however,  which  are  inflicted  by  shoot- 
ing, or  puncturing  one  of  the  large  internal  vessels,  in  which  death  takes 
place  suddenly,  without  even  agony,  this  sign  will  be  wanting. 

2.  External  signs  of  violence  absent. — It  is  customary,  where  no  external  signs 
of  violence  are  exhibited  by  (on)  bodies  found  dead,  to  infer  that  violence  has 
not  been  done,  and  burial  is  ordered  accordingly.  Over  how  many  murders 
has  mother  earth  in  this  way  spread  her  mantle  I  In  many  cases,  rupture  of 
the  ribs,  livers,  spleen,  heart,  &c.,  have  caused  death,  and  exhibited  no  outward 
signs  of  the  fatal  injury.  (True,  and  worthy  of  frequent  repetition,  but  not 
new.    T.  B.  B.) 

3.  Deaihfrom  loss  of  bhod  is  usually  characterized  by  the  ancemic  aspect  of 
the  body.  It  has  been  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  veins  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  do  not  partake  of  this  character  of  bloodlessness.    In  many  cases  of 
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mptare,  or  wounds  of  the  lATge  yessdls,  these  Teins  have  been  found  completely 
empty. 

4.  The  ionguCy  in  death  by  drouming,  is  said  to  be  always  protruded  beyond 
the  teeth.  Dr.  Gasper  does  not  deny  that  this  is  Tery  often  the  case,  but  refers 
to  the  details  of  seyeral  instances  in  which  it  was  found  behind  the  teeth,  and 
to  others  also  of  death  from  different  causes,  e.  g.  wound  of  the  heart,  poisoning 
by  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  was  found  protruded. 

5.  rAe  utenis  putrefies  last  of  all  the  soft  structures,  except  the  lungs, — This  is 
often  seen  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  and  more  especiaJly  so  in  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  by  drowning.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pregnancy  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 

6.  The  mark  of  the  umbUical  cord  on  the  neck  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish, 
in  new-bom  children,  in  cases  of  intentional  strangulation,  though  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  forensic  point  of  view.  There  will  be  found,  in  such  cases, 
a  furrowed,  roundish,  volatile  mark,  the  width  of  the  cord,  certain  parts  of  the 
neck  being  Slightly  sn^Uated,  usually  doubly,  in  many  cases  trebly.  This 
mark  also  presents  parchment-like  spots  in  different  parts  of  its  course ;  seldom 
any  ecchymosis  of  importance,  and  never  to  the  deptn  of  the  constriction.  The 
fat  of  the  folds  of  the  skin  may  in  winter  assume  a  parchment-like  hard- 
ness, which  might  be  mistaken  for  strangulation,  but  the  absence  of  the  signs, 
besides  the  depression,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  error  on  this  account. — London 
Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1851.  T.  B.  B. 

49.  Sale  of  Arsenic,  EegyJUttion  Act, — The  principal  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  has  recently  passed,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  seller  of  any  quantity  of  arsenic  must  enter  in  a  book,  kept  for  the 

Eurpose,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
e  alleged  he  wanted  the  article ;  the  purchaser  must  also,  in  all  cases,  sign  his 
name,  and,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  arsenic  should  not  be  sold  except  in 

Sresence  of  a  witness.  With  the  view  of  preventing  accidental  poisoning,  it 
as  been  proposed  to  add  some  foreign  colouring  matter  to  the  arsenic,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  mistaken  for  flour,  meal,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  like.  But  as 
the  introduction  of  foreign  matters  might  interfere  with  some  of  the  purposes 
to  which  arsenic  is  applied  in  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  determined  that  no 
person  shall  sell  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  uncoloured  arsenic ;  unless  it 
were  stated  by  the  purchaser  that  he  wanted  it  for  some  purpose  in  which  the 
introduction  of  an  adventitious  colour  would  be  injurious.  It  is  proposed  that 
soot  be  employed  as  the  colouring  matter.  Arsenic  is  to  be  sold  to  none  but  male 
aduUs,  and  where  less  than  ten  pounds  of  uncoloured  arsenic  is  required,  there 
must  not  only  be  the  signature  of  the  purchaser,  but  also  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness known  to  the  seller. — London  Journal  of  Medicine,  April  1851.    T.  B.  B.  • 

50.  Poisoning, — A  return  has  been  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  tried  in  the  United  King- 
dom, for  murder  and  attempts  to  murder,  by  the  administration  of  poison,  from 
the  year  1839  to  the  year  1849  inclusive.  The  number  of  persons  so  tried  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  ten  years,  was  154 ;  namely,  69  males  and  85 
females ;  the  number  of  convictions  on  either  charge  was  66.  In  Scotland,  the 
number  of  trials  for  murder  by  poison  since  1830,  have  been  only  nine,  2  males 
and  7  females ;  the  convictions  were  3.  The  trials  for  attempts  to  murder 
were  6,  3  males  and  3  females.  Total  trials  in  Scotland  15 ;  total  convictions  7. 
In  Ireland,  the  trials  amounted  to  56 ;  25  males  and  31  females,  and  the  con- 
victions were  13.  In  1839,  there  occurred  only  one  conviction  in  Ireland  for 
murder  by  poisoning.  In  1841,  there  were  5  convictions  found  against  10  per- 
sons accused.  In  1849,  the  number  of  indictments  was  13 ;  7  males  and  6 
females,  and  the  convictions  3. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  December 
1850.  T,  B.  B. 

51.  Poisoning  by  Strychnine,  Tannin  proposed  as  an  Antidote. — A  female 
aged  40,  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  suffering  under  rheumatic  neuralgia,  was 
advised,  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies,  to  use  the  nitrate  of  strychnine. 
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The  dose  presonbed  was  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  |raiB»  with  white  sugar,  every 
three  hours.  The  invalid  hastened  to  cure  herself,  and,  without  advice,  doubled 
the  dose  and  took  it  everv  hour.  Vertigo  occurred  on  taking  the  first.  At  the 
end  of  six  hours,  she  had  taken  half  a  grain.  The  vertigo  now  became  more 
intense,  and  she  soon  fell  into  a  state  resembling  opisthotonos,  with  a  feeble  and 
frequent  pulse.  The  spasms,  however,  gradually  subsided,  but  the  vertigo  re- 
mamed,  with  nausea,  occasional  vomiting,  and  difficult  respiration.  In  this  con- 
dition, cold  water  was  frequently  applied  to  the  head,  and  tannin,  to  which 
eitric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  were  added  on  accouut  of  vomiting,  was 
given  in  solution.  The  vomiting  was  soon  allayed,  and  then  the  tannin  alone 
was  given  in  simple  syrup.  In  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  severe  symptoms 
were  removed. 

The  tannin,  of  which  the  dose  had  been  sixteen  centigrammes,  was  now  re* 
placed  by  a  less  powerful  astringent. 

In  giving  the  particulars  of  this  case,  it  is  conceded  that  the  use  of  tannin 
was  empiricfi^,  and  the  success  is  not  ascribed  to  it  solely. — Journal  de  M^decine 
tt  de  Chirurgie  FrcUique,  June  1851.  T.  R.  B. 

52.  Ccise  of  Poisoning  hy  Schede's  Green  (on  Pwper  Hangings).  By  Thomas 
Stbwakt  Traill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  May  31,  1851. — A  child,  aged  three  years,  had  obtained  some 
(lips  of  paper  coloured  with  this  material  (Scheele's  Green,  or  arsenite  of  cop* 
per),  and  had  chewed  some  of  it.  He  returned  home,  complaining  of  severe 
pain  over  his  abdomen,  and  vomited  repeatedly.  His  mother  observed  some 
frhreds  of  this  paper  in  his  hands,  and  some  of  the  green  matter  on  his  lips  and 
cheeks.  The  vomiting  returned  at  intervals  with  much  severity,  the  pain  was 
violent,  and  Dr.  Traill  was  sent  for ;  but,  being  from  home,  did  not  see  the  pa- 
tient until  three  houi^s  after  he  had  been  taken  ill.  Meantime,  his  pulse  had 
become  feeble,  his  extremities  cold,  and  face  livid.  On  seeing  the  patient,  the 
vomiting  was  found  somewhat  abated  and  the  skin  recovering  its  heat,  but  the 
pain  in  the  bowels  was  still  acute.  On  learning  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Traill  in- 
quired whether  the  child  had  swallowed  anything  unusual,  and  was  informed 
Qf  the  facts  just  stated. 

He  immediately  prescribed  the  only  remedies  at  hand — ^magnesia  in  milk, 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  diffused  in  water — ^until  he  could  procure  the  hy* 
drated  peroxide  of  iron.  But  the  symptoms  were  so  much  relieved  before  this 
could  be  obtained,  that  he  deemed  its  use  unnecessary,  and  next  morning  the 
boy  was  quite  convalescent. 

On  the  third  day,  the  child  passed  by  stool  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  paper, 
on  which  some  of  the  green  colour  was  still  visible,  and  for  a  few  days  more 
he  did  not  eat  his  food  with  his  usual  relish,  but  no  other  bad  consequence  has 
followed. 

Dr.  Traill  preserved  the  shreds  of  paper  which  the  child  had  carried  home, 
scraped  off  a  portion  of  the  green  colour,  mixed  it  with  a  little  soda  flux,  and 
subjected  it  to  beat  in  a  tube ;  when  he  obtained  a  distinct  metallic  crust,  witii 
a  crystalline  inner  surface,  an  alliaceous  smell,  and  resolvable  by  heat  and  air 
into  white  crystals,  with  triangular  facets,  proving  the  colouring  matter  to  con- 
tain arsenic,  of  which  the  quantity  appears  much  more  considerable  tlian  he  ex- 
pected. On  comparing  the  pigment  on  the  paper  with  Syme's  Hernerian 
Colours,  it  answers  to  pale  emerald  green. 

It  seems  improper  to  employ  so  dangerotts  a  material  as  arsenite  of  copper,  in 
such  large  quantity,  on  articles  like  paper  hangings,  which  may  often  come  in  the 
way  of  children,  or  other  persons  little  aware  of  the  deleterious  properties  of  this 
colouring  matter. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July  1851.     T.  R.  B. 

53.  On  the  Presence  of  Mineral  Poisons  in  itie  Nervous  System,  as  a  Sequence  of 
AciUe  Poisoning.  By  M.  Rougher. — This  subject  does  not  appear,  as  yet,  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  especial  attention.  Dr.  Flandin,  in  his  "  Treatise  on 
Poisons,"  decided  it  in  the  negative.  Still  there  have  been  cases  related  of  late, 
in  which,  as  a  result  of  poisoning  more  or  less  rapid,  arsenic  and  lead  have 
been  found  in  the  encephalon  by  several  experimenters ;  copper  has  been  de- 
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tected,  in  a  solitary  instance,  in  tbe  spinal  cord ;  and  again,  according  to  M. 
Millon,  antimony  accumulates  in  the  brain  in  those  fatal  cases  where  tiie 
nervous  symptoms  indicate  the  principal  seat  of  the  poisonous  action. 

The  author  places  but  little  reliance  on  previous  facts,  as  thejr  have  not  been 
sufficiently  generalized.  He  performed  a  full  series  of  experiments  on  dogs, 
with  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury. 

In  two  made  with  arsenic,  that  substance  was  found  in  each  case  in  appreci- 
able quantities  in  the  brain. 

Mercury  was  also  constantly  found  in  three  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Copper  was  detected  in  %.yq  cases  out  of  six,  when  sulphate  of  copper  had 
been  employed  in  various  doses.'  The  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper,  estimated 
in  three  instances,  varied  from  three  to  ten  dix^miUi^mes,  When  no  poison  had 
been  taken,  the  brain  of  dogs  did  not  manifest  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
copper. 

Lead  was  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  eight  dix-mUUhnes  of  the  metal  from 
the  brain  of  a  dog,  who  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  to  whom  three  grammes 
of  the  acetate  of  lead  (with  the  oesophagus  tied)  had  been  administered.  The 
proportion  is  evidently  extraordinary. 

These  results  render  it  probable  that  similar  ones  may  be  obtained  with  other 
mineral  poisons,  and  they  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  that  poisons  generally 
may  exercise  a  special  action  on  the  nervous  centres. — Comptes  Rendus,  April 
28,  1861.  T.  R.  B. 

54.  Homeria  CoUina, — I  introduce  this  plant  (which  is  known  to  almost  every 
child  in  the  colony  as  the  Cape  Tulip),  not  for  its  therapeutical  uses,  but  for 
its  obnoxiousness.  The  poisonous  qualities  of  its  bulbs  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  some  extent  years  ago ;  but  judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
death  ensued  in  a  recent  case,  when  they  had  been  eaten  by  mistake,  it  must 
be  of  a  very  poisonous  kind.  To  Dr.  Laing,  Police  Surgeon  of  Cape  Town,  I 
am  indebted  tor  the  particulars  of  a  most  melancholy  case  of  poisoning,  caused 
by  this  bulb. 

A  Malav  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  her  three  grand-children, 
respectively  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  eight,  and  six,  partook,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  of  a  supper  consisting  of  coffee,  fish,  rice,  and  ate  along  with  this 
a  small  basin  full  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Homeria  CoUina.  The  exact  quantity 
which  each  ate  is  not  well  known.  They  appear  to  have  supped  between  seven 
and  eight,  and  retired  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  apparently  in  good  health. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  the  old  woman  awoke  with  severe  nausea,  followed 
by  vomiting,  and  found  the  children  similarly  affected.  She  endeavoured  to 
call  for  assistance,  but  found  herself  too  weac  to  leave  her  bed,  and  when  at 
five  o'clock  assistance  arrived,  the  eldest  girl  was  found  moribund,  and  ex- 
pired almost  immediately.  The  little  boy  of  eight  years  died  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  the  youngest  child  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse,  almost  insen- 
sible, with  cold  extremities,  pulse  scarcely  fifty  and  irregular,  pupils  much 
dilated.  The  symptoms  of  the  grandmother  were  nearly  similar,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  accompanied  by  constant  efforts  at  vomiting.  By  using  diffusible 
stimulants,  she  and  this  child  eventually  recovered. 

The  body  of  the  oldest  child  was  examined  twelve  hours  after  death.  Marks 
of  intense  gastritis  were  found,  particularly  about  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ori- 
fices. The  inflammation  extended  throughout  the  whole  course  oi  the  small 
intestines,  and*  there  was  great  venous  congestion  in  the  brain. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  cases  of  poisoning  fromyun^t,  violent  diarrhoea  is 
present  with  vomiting;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  obstinate  constipation 
prevailed.  Most  probably,  all  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  partake  of  the 
poisonous  property,  which,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  was  not  dissipated  by 
boiling.  Florae  Capensis  Medicse  Prodromus.  By  L.  Pappb,  M.  D. — Pharma- 
ceutical Journal^  July  1851.  T.  R.  B. 

55.  Nicotine, — Great  interest  was  excited  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  on  tbe  4th  of  June,  1851.    A  case  of  poisoning  by  nicotine,  occuning 
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in  Belgium,  was  attracting  the  public  attention  everywhere.  M.  Orfila,  with 
the  zeal  and  ardour  so  characteristic  of  him,  commenced  a  new  series  of  inves- 
tigations on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  previously  applied  himself  in.  1840;  and 
on  the  20th  May,  he  deposited  with  the  Academy  a  memoir  containing  tiie  re- 
sults of  his  recent  labours.  But  the  position  of  the  accused  criminals  (Bocarm6) 
required  great  reserve,  since  they  were  on  their  trial.  M.  Orfila  delayed  the 
publication,  and  hastened  to  Mons,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  of  Brussels  (M.  Stas),  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
chemical  examination  on  the  trial.  The  moment  has  now  arrived  when  he  is 
justified  in  breaking  silence.  The  administration  of  nicotine  is  confessed  and 
proved,  and  the  only  points  remaining  for  the  jury  to  consider  are  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  its  exhibition. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  received  the  communication  with  deep  interest 
and  attention. 

M.  Orfila  proposed  to  demonstrate — 

1.  That  pure  nicotine  possesses  characters  as  peculiar  and  marked  as  those 
which  belong  to  mineral  poisons. 

2.  That  it  is  possible  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  digestive  canal,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  and  all  the  principal  viscera,  when  it  has  been  absorbed. 

[Thus  far^  we  quote  from  an  editorial  article.  The  following  is  taken  from  a 
reported  sketch  of  M.  Orfila's  paper,  in  the  same  Journal : — ] 

In  depositing  with  the  Academy  his  memoir  on  the  20th  May,  he  was  un- 
willing to  have  it  read,  lest  it  might  exert  some  influence  on  the  case  which 
was  to  be  tried  at  Mons,  eight  days  thereafter.  This  difficulty  is  now,  however, 
completely  obviated.  I  have  attended  the  three  first  sittings  of  the  Court  of 
Assizes  of  Hainault,  and  have  heard  the  questions  put  to  the  accused,  and  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses.  It  will  not  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  ac- 
cused, even  if  my  memoir  be  published.  M.  De  Bocarm6  confessed  that  he  had 
prepared  the  nicotine — ^that  his  brother  had  taken  a  notable  dose  of  it,  and  from 
which  he  died  suddenly.  Again,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  M.  Stas  had  de- 
tected Uie  poison  in  the  body. 

After  describing  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nicotine,  several  of 
which  had  not  been  previously  noticed,  M.  Ornla  stated  the  experiments  made 
by  him  in  1840,  and  now  very  recently,  to  determine  its  actions  on  the  animal 
economy.  It  resulted  from  all  these,  that  this  alkali,  when  anhydrous,  is  ex- 
traordinarily active,  as  one  or  two  drops  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  most  grave 
intoxication,  and  indeed  death  in  dogs  to  which  it  is  given.  One  drop  applied 
to  the  eye  of  a  dog  poisoned  it  so  promptly  and  severely  that  it  died  m  two  or 
three  minutes.  When  the  poison  was  applied,  the  animals  ran  round  the  place 
where  they  were  for  a  few  seconds  and  seemed  vertiginous,  but  they  soon  fell 
on  the  right  side,  and  were  seized  with  convulsions,  at  first  light,  but  presently 
severe  and  tetanic.  Death  ensued  in  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  if  the  alkali 
was  anhydrous,  and  in  several  minutes  if  it  had  retained  a  certain  proportion  of 
water. 

On  examination,  the  tissues  to  which  the  nicotine  had  been  applied  were 
found  inflamed  and  altered,  as  they  are  from  taking  ammonia. 

As  to  chemical  results,  M.  Orfila  announced  that  he  had  detected  the  poison 
in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  in  that  viscus,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  indeed  in  the  blood.    To  accomplish  this,  he  has  followed  two  processes. 

First  Process. — Macerate  the  suspected  matter  for  some  hours,  in  from  150 
to  200  grammes  of  distilled  water,  acidified  by  three,  four,  or  six  drops  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  A  soluble  sulphate  of  nicotine  is  thusi  formed.  Fil- 
ter and  evaporate  by  high  heat,  until  the  fluid  is  reduced  to  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  previous  volume,  and  then  a^ain  filter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation. 
The  liquor  thus  filtered  is  acid,  but  is  rendered  alkaline  by  pure  caustic  soda, 
and  the  sulphate  of  nicotine  becomes  sulphate  of  soda  and  nicotine.  These  are 
separated  as  follows:  1.  Distil  the  liquor  in  a  retort ;  condense  the  nicotine  in 
a  receiver  plunged  in  cold  water.  The  liquid  thus  collected  is  alkaline,  and 
consists  of  water  and  nicotine.  Add  a  very  small  proportion  of  ammonia,  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  which  still  adheres  to  the  dis* 
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tiil«d  flaid.  It  is  then  onlj  neeeenry,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nicotine  peiv 
jfootly  pure,  to  eyanorate  by  heat  the  mootinixed  water ;  the  ammonia  and  the 
water  pass  off,  ana  the  nicotine  remains.  2.  Or,  pour  sulphuric  ether  on  the 
liquor  rendered  alkaline  by  soda.  The  ether  dissolves  the  nicotine,  without 
any  effect  on  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  without  sensibly  dissolving  the  organic 
matter.  Let  the  ethereal  solutions  be  decanted  ofi^  and  the  ether  allowed  to 
eraporate  spontaneously.  Nicotine  remains.  This  process  is  preferable  to  the 
previous  one,  in  which  heat  is  employed. 

Second  IVooess, — ^Macerate  the  suspected  matter  for  some  hours  in  sulphuric 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  free  nicotine,  and  also  that  which  has  been  changed 
to  soap  through  the  &tty  matters  contained  in  the  organs.  This  saponification 
appears  to  be  a  constant  occurrence.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  decanted,  and 
wowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  A  fatty  product  is  obtained,  which  is  to 
be  frequently  treated  with  caustic  soda.  The  soap  is  thus  decomposed,  and  the 
nicotine  left  free.  This  can  be  further  purified  by  heat,  as  above  directed,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  treating  it  anew  by  ether. 

M.  Orfila  gives  the  preference  to  the  process  in  which  the  nicotine  is  sator 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid  extremely  diluted. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  memoir,  the  author  did  full  and  ample  justice  to  M.  Stos, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Brussels.  This  gentleman  had  been  charsed  by  the 
covemment  with  the  chemical  examination  of  the  body  of  Gustave  Fouguies. 
He  had  detected  (according  to  M.  Orfila)  nicotine  in  the  tongue,  the  stomach, 
the  liquids  contained  in  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  langs.  He  had  also 
discovered  it  in  the  boards  of  the  floor  of  the  dining  room,  although  they  had 
been  washed  with  hot  water,  oil,  and  soap.  M.  Stas  had  experimented  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Orfila  in  his  first  process,  except  that 
he  had  used  oxalic  acid,  instead  of  diluted  sulphuric,  and  also  had  employed 
alcohol  to  get  rid  of  organic  matters. — Gazette  dta  EbpUaux;  La  Lanoette  Frcm- 
foisej  June  5,  1851. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  above  case  may  be 
here  added  for  the  information  possibly  of  some- of  the  readers  of  the  JournaL 

The  Gomte  Bocarm^,  althougn  of  noble  birth,  is  represented  to  have  been  an 
insolent  and  cruel  man,  detested  by  the  rural  population  where  he  resided. 
He  married,  in  1843,  the  only  daughter  of  a  merchant,  who  had  an  only  brother 
of  weak  constitution — so  weak,  indeed,  that  from  disease  it  had  been  necessary 
some  years  previous  to  amputate  the  rieht  leg.  It  is  well  established  that 
Bocarm6  expected  sooner  or  later  to  fall  share  to  his  wealth ;  and  this  was  the 
more  necessary,  bein^  profligate  and  reckless  in  his  expenses,  and  having  wasted 
the  inheritance  of  his  wife.  Suddenly  it  was  understood  that  Gustavus,  his 
brother-in-law,  was  to  be  married,  and  that  very  shortly. 

But  all  this  was  ended  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  Chateau 
of  Bitremont,  where  the  Count  and  Countess  resided,  and  whither  he  had  gone 
to  dine  with  them.  It  was  announced,  and  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  affianced 
was  so  informed  by  a  messenger  from  the  countess,  that  the  sudden  death  was 
caused  by  apoplexy. 

The  appearances  on  the  body,  however,  contradicted  such  an  idea.  There 
was  distinct  contusion  on  the  front  part  of  the  neck ;  there  were  several  marks 
of  scratches  on  the  left  cheek ;  and  on  the  left  jaw  was  a  corrosion  affecting  the 
epidermis,  and  evidently  produced  by  a  caustic  liquid.  And  with  all  this,  the 
tongue,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  and  the  stomach,  each  bore  sensible  marks  of 
the  passage  of  such  a  substance. 

The  medical  examiners  were  of  opinion  that  a  corrosive  fluid  had  been 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  Gustavus,  and  that  the  external  injuries  indicated  the 
use  of  violence,  and  also  the  spilling  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  which  fell  on 
the  left  jaw.  Count  Bocarm6  also  bore  marks  of  bites  on  his  lefb  hand,  and 
•oratches  on  his  fingers. 

Chemical  analysis  proved  that  nicotine  had  been  employed,  audit  was  shown 
that  the  count  had,  for  at  least  ten  months  previous,  been  engaged  in  preparing 
this  substance.  In  Feb.  1850,  he  had  applied  to  M.  Loppens,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  Industrial  School  of  Ghent,  for  information  how  to  extract 
by  chemical  processes  the  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  mentioning,  by  way  of 
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explanation  of  his  curiosity,  that  he  had,  daring  his  trayels,  observed  American 
eavages  render  their  arrows  poisonous  with  the  juices  of  certain  plants.  He 
consulted  Prof.  Loppens  particularly  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  uie  essential 
oil  of  tobacco  by  distillation,  and  ordered  an  apparatus  of  copper  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Some  time  after,  he  showed  to  Loppens  a  specimen  of  supposed  nicotine, 
which  was  declared  not  to  be  that  substance.  He  recommenced  operations  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  professor,  and  under  his  directions,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  two  drops  of  pure  nicotine.  A  second  attempt  at  home  was  again 
unsuccessful.  Loppens  again  renewed  his  instructions,  and  the  criminal,  on  a 
third  visit,  informed  the  professor  of  his  final  success  and  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive effect  of  the  substance  on  animals. 

He  did  not  stop  with  this,  but  purchased  a  more  extensive  apparatus  at 
Brussels,  and  at  last,  after  an  uninterrupted  labour  of  two  days  and  two  nights, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  two  phials  full  of  nicotine.  When  he  had  accomplished 
this,  he  secreted  the  apparatus  so  effectually,  that  it  was  six  weeks  after  the 
murder,  and  after  a  diligent  search,  i^at  it  was  finally  discovered. 

This  last,  certainly,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  scientifio 
researches  are  usually  made.  It  was.  also  proved  that  he  gave  himself  a 
fictitious  name  to  Loppens  and  other  chemists,  calling  himself  Borant. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  coachman  had  been  sent  on  a  frivolous  errand  to 
some  distance  irom  home ;  that  the  servant  in  waiting  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
room,  after  a  certain  time ;  that  a  person  was  heard  to  fall  suddenly  on  the 
floor,  making  piteous  cries,  and  that  these  in  a  short  time  ceased. 

It  would  certainly  seem  impossible  but  that  the  countess  (the  sister)  was 
Aiding  and  abetting  in  the  poisoning,  particularly  as  it  required  to  be  poured 
into  the  mouth  to  produce  the  effect.  She,  however,  was  acquitted,  and  the 
count  condemned  and  executed. — Gazette  des  !Pribufumx,  May  28,  1851. 

T.  R.  B. 

56.  On  the  Changes  which  Calomel  undergoes  in  the  Intestinal  Canal,  By  Dr. 
George  Y.  Oettinger. — The  author  has  published  his  researches  in  a  thesis  at 
Dorpat,  and  his  experiments  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions :  They  es- 
tablish, in  the  first  place,  the  truth  of  Mialhe's  statements,  that  calomel,  when 
boiled  with  concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt,  or  of  sal  ammoniac,  under* 
goes  conversion,  but  only  in  a  small  proportion,  into  bichloride  of  mercury ;  red 
precipitate,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  soluble  oxychloride  very  readily  with  sal 
ammoniac,  and  sparingly  with  common  salt,  and  also  with  the  sastric  juice* 
Metallic  mercury  and  Hahnemann's  oxide  (an  ammonio-subnitrate)  undergo  an 
almost  unappreciable  change  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  only  at  a  boiling  heat ; 
white  precipitate  undergoes  the  change  with  sal  ammoniac  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  found  that  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  gas* 
trie  juice  were  in  much  too  minute  quantity  and  too  diluted  to  exert  any  obvious 
action  on  calomel,  and  that  the  gastric  juice,  even  when  it  contained  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  than  usual,  remained  without  action  on 
calomel  and  metallic  mercury.  Mialhe's  experiments  thus  lose  all  value,  in 
reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  calomel. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Oettinger  found  that,  after  large  doses  of  calomel,  there  were 
found  in  the  stomach,  and  both  the  larger  and  smaller  intestines,  along  with  traces 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat,  always  blackish  ^ains  and  masses  of  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  and  an  increased  proportion  of  biliary  matter.  The  last  is 
the  cause  of  the  green  colour  of  calomel  stools,  and  not  the  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which  can  readuy  be  distinguished  from  the  green  matter  beside  it.  The  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile  shows  itself  also  by  the  distension  of  gaU-bladder.-^ 
Quoted  from  a  German  Medical  Journal^  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  January,  1851,  condu^sted  by  Drs,  Christison,  McClagan,  Simpson, 
Bobertscm,  and  J,  H,  Bennet,  and  Messrs,  Syme  and  Goodsir,  The  editors  sub- 
join the  following : — 

(We  never  had  belief  in  M.  Mialhe's  hypothesis,  which  accounted  for  tho 
passage  of  the  insoluble  calomel  into  the  system  by  its  being  converted  into  thd 
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soluble  bichloride  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  gastric  secre- 
tion. What  we  disbelieyed  on  theoretical  grounds,  appears  to  be  amply  refuted 
experimentally  by  Dr.  Oettinger.) 

I  made  the  following  statement  on  this  point,  of  course  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  (see  "Medical  Jurisprudence,"  ii.  687) :  "Mialhe,  some  years 
since,  asserted  that  calomel  could  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  by  ex- 
hibiting some  of  the  latter  with  one  or  other  of  the  alkaline  chlorides.  This, 
again,  has  been  denied  by  Lepage  and  D'Ollegrio,  and  at  all  events  is  still 
very  doubtful.  But,  in  his  last  edition,  Orfila  mentions  the  following :  To  an 
individual  labouring  under  gastro-encephalitis,  calomel  in  powder  was  given 
to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  grains  daily.  He  passed,  bv  stool,  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  produced,  doubtless,  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  sulphuretted  hydrogen."  T.  B.  B. 

57.  On  Bromine  as  a  ToxicologicdL  Agent,  By  Hsnrt  Wurtz,  assistant  in 
Yale  College  Laboratory. — Mr.  Wurtz  has  not  found,  in  the  various  toxicological 
writings,  any  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  bromine  for  destroying  the  organic 
matter  of  stomachs. 

An  experiment  with  it  was  made  upon  a  human  stomach  sent  to  the  laborar 
tory  for  examination.  "  The  entire  stomach  with  its  contents,  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  was  sent,  was  introduced  into  a  porcelain  dish  covered  with  water, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  bromine  poured  in.  A  gentle  heat  was  now  applied, 
much  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  stomach  was  turned  over  from 
time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod." 

"  When  the  stomach  had  entirely  disappeared,  which  took  place  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  some  hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  and  the  heat  continued  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.  .The  liquid  was  now  ready  for  filtration,  and  left  upon  the 
filter  only  a  few  flakes  of  organic  matter,  together  with  a  little  fat,  and  that 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  which  was  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  may  be  here  noticed  that  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  improperly  wrapped 
around  the  stomach  by  those  who  sent  it,  and  which  could  not  be  separated 
from  it,  also  a  cotton  string,  which  had  been  tied  around  it  by  the  same  parties, 
were  also  completely  destroyed  by  the  bromine." 

Mr.  Kurtz  observes  that  '*  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  this  operation 
(the  evaporation  of  the  bromine)  be  performed  in  a  strong  draught,  because  the 
action  of  the  bromine  vapours  upon  the  lungs  and  eyes  is  injurious  beyond  the 
ordinary  belief.  In  case  of  accidental  injury  from  this  cause,  the  best  antidote 
is  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether." — SiUiman's  Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  xi. 
p.  405. 

There  is  a  case  of  poisoning  by  bromine  in  a  late  number  of  the  "New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,"  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  above.  The 
article  is  so  much  used  in  the  art  of  da^uerreotypin^,  that  physicians  should 
inform  themselves,  so  as  to  be  prepared  m  case  of  accidents.  T.  B.  B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

58.  On  tJie  Action  of  Water  upon  Lead.  By  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  M.  D. — The 
effect  of  water  upon  lead  has  lately  excited  so  much  attention  in  reference  to 
sanitary  questions,  and  the  suitableness  of  this  metal  for  water  pipes  and 
cisterns,  that  whatever  adds  to  our  experience  upon  the  subject  is  not  without 
value. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  our  knowledge  has  amounted,  practically  speak- 
ing, to  the  following : — 

Lead  pipes  have  been  used  for  years,  in  many  towns  and  in  private  houses 
innumerable  for  conveying  spring  water  for  internal  consumption,  and  rain 
water  for  external  purposes,  without  producing  any  injurious  consequences ; 
but  occasionally  accidents  have  happened  which  have  called  attention  to  what 
have  then  been  considered  exceptional  cases,  and  the  general  impression 
amongst  chemists  and  the  public  has  been,  that  hard  waters  did  not  act  injuii- 
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oasly  upon  lead,  whilst  distilled  water  invariably,  and  soft  waters  generally^ 
acted  upon  it  in  a  dangerous  degree. 

In  making  this  statement,  chemists  have,  however,  been  aware  that  it  was 
not  the  distilled  water  which  acted  upon  the  lead,  but  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
which  happened  to  be  dissolved  into  the  water ;  in  proof  of  which,  lead  has 
been  kept  for  years  in  vessels  filled  with  freshly  boiled  distilled  water,  and  then 
hermetically  sealed,  without  undergoing  the  slightest  change. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  lead,  forming  oxide  of  lead,  which 
is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  by  the  slightest  disturbance  in  the 
water,  and  leaves  a  fresh  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  further  oxygen.  The 
oxide  thus  formed  combines  partially  with  carbonic  acid,  also  derivea  from  the 
air,  and  forms  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  the  white  deposit,  in  the  case  of  distilled 
water,  is  a  variable  mixture  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  in  which,  however, 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  oxide.  In  some  ex- 
periments, which  I  made  several  years  since,  I  found  it  to  be  8.02  grains  of 
carbonate,  and  71.97  grains  of  oxide,  or  very  nearly  one  part  of  carbonate  to 
nine  of  oxide. 

In  proportion  as  water  approaches  distilled  water  in  soilness  (purity  ?),  it  has 
generally  been  found  to  act  upon  lead.  In  the  case,  however,  of  hard  water, 
.the  action  has  been  different.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  water  owes  its 
hardness  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  small  quantities,  and  when  this 
is  dissolved  in*  the  water,  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  from  the  air  as  before,  but, 
instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate,  it  is  changed  into  sulphate  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  adheres  so  firmly  and  uniformly 
to  the  surface  of  the  lead  as  to  form  a  protecting  layer  or  varnish,  which  pre- 
vents the  access  of  fresh  oxygen.  Nothing  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
throws  any  discredit  upon  the  experience  of  chemists  thus  far :  but  the  general 
inference  sometimes  drawn  from  this,  "  that  Jiard  water  protects  lead,  whilst 
soft  water  does  not,"  is  now  disputed. 

It  is  said  that  if  all  waters  were  hard  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  it  might  perhaps  be  true ;  but  some  are  hard  from  the 
presence  of  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and  though  a  sulphate  may 
protect  the  lead,  a  carbonate  does  not. 

The  late  Prof.  Daniell  was  consulted  several  (about  six)  years  since,  on  this 
subject,  and  he  found,  from  experiments  published  at  the  time,  that  soluble 
carbonate  of  lime  did  not  protect  lead,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  upon  it  with 
rapidity.  About  the  same  time,  also,  some  cases  of  accidental  poisoning 
arose  from  the  employment  of  leaden  cisterns  for  pickling  tubs,  in  which  the 
pickling  brine  was  found  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  chloride  of  lead, 
which,  being  a  partially  soluble  compound,  did  not  adhere  to  the  lead  and  form 
a  protecting  layer. 

So  far,  then,  our  knowledge  appeared  to  extend  until  the  attention  lately  be- 
stowed upon  sanitary  questions  brought  up  this  subject,  amongst  others,  for  ex- 
amination. It  was  known  that  distilled  water  acted  rapidly  upon  lead,  causing 
a  rapid  promotion  of  a  mixed  oxide  and  carbonate.  It  was  known  that,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  an  average  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  common  hard 
water  did  protect  the  lead,  and  it  was  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  presence 
of  a  soluble  sulphate  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  in  any  case.  It  was 
known,  but  not  so  generally,  that  a  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  did 
not  protect  lead ;  but  this  was  practically  looked  upon  as  an  unimportant  ex- 
ception to  the  safety  which  hardness  confers. 

It  was  known  that  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution  acted  upon  lead ;  but  the 
fact  was  little  dwelt  upon.  - 

It  has,  however,  lately  been  stated — 

1st.  That  hard  water  does  not  protect  lead  so  well  as  soji  water. 

2d.  That,  if  even  moderately  hard  water  protects  lead,  very  hard  water,  on 
the  contrary,  acts  rapidly  upon  it. 

3d.  That  magnesian  salts  are  peculiarly  injurious  to  lead. 

4th.  That  water,  hard  from  the  presence  of  carbonates  and  chlorides,  acts 
with  peculiar  rapidity  upon  lead. 

I  have  therefore  tried  th«  following  experiments  to  test  these  statements^ 
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Sheefc  lead,  and  oommon  laad  piping*  ware  ezposad  to  the  floli<m  of  water  oon« 
taining  the  following  solutions,  with  the  resolts  now  to  be  deeeribed.  In  every 
case,  the  lead  remained  in  the  water  for  a  week. 

JI}e9cnpH(m  of  ExperimmU, — ^In  the  first  set  of  experiments,  sheet  and  pipe 
lead  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  solphate  of  magnesia 
(grs.  iv,  and  also  grains  x,  to  the  ounce)  in  distilled  water. 

2d  set.  The  same  solution  of  salphate  of  magnesia,  combined  with  bicarbon-- 
ste  of  soda  (grs.  iv  to  the  ounce). 

3d  set  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  partially  redissolved  by  carbonic  acid  in  di»- 
tilled  water. 

4th  set.  Carbonate  of  lime,  partially  redissolved  by  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
same  way. 

5th  set.  Solution  of  oommon  salt  (^.  \  to  the  ounce)  in  distilled  water,  and 
the  same  strength  in  the  common  spring  water  of  Liverpool,  which  contains  a 
moderate  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

6th  set.  Solutions  of  common  salt,  as  above,  only  stronger  (grs.  ij  in  the 
ounce). 

7ih  set.  Solutions  of  common  salt  (gr.  \  and  grs.  if  in  the  ounce),  in  combi- 
aation  with  gr.  j  and  grs.  iv  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  respectively ;  »'.  e.  gr.  i 
with  grs.  j,  and  grs.  ij  with  ^.  iv. 

8th  set.  The  same  experiment,  only  substituting  chloride  of  calcium  for 
citloride  of  sodium. 

Oliect  of  the  ExperiminU. — It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  the  above  experi- 
ments, that  nearly  every  point  in  dispute  was  brought  under  investigation ;  viz., 
the  action  of  hard  water,  which  does  not  contain  sulphates,  in  experiments  3 
and  4;  the  action  of  strong  solutions  of  sulphates,  in  experiment  1 ;  the  modi- 
fj'ukg  effect  of  the  presence  of  excess  of  carbonic  acid  along  with  the  sulphate^ 
in  experiment  2;  the  effect  of  chlorides  of  various  strength,  in  distilled  water, 
and  in  water  containing  small  and  large  amounts  of  sulphates  of  both  lime  and 
magnesia,  in  experiments  5,  6,  and  7 ;  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  chlorides 
of  equal  strength,  dependent  upon  difference  in  the  base  with  which  the  chlo- 
rine is  combined ;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  upon  sheet 
lead,  and  oommon  pipe  lead. 

MesuUs — Different  kinds  of  Lead. — ^The  difference  between  the  effect  upon 
the  sheet  and  the  pipe  lead  was  so  slight  in  every  case  as  scarcely  to  merit 
notice ;  if  anything,  the  pipe  lead  was  the  least  affected,  as  shown  by  the  visi- 
ble effect  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  quantitative  analysis  was  not  resorted 
to  in  any  instance.  When,  however,  tea  lead  was  operated  upon,  the  difference 
was  very  great,  which  corresponds  with  results  I  obtained  man^  years  since,  in 
which  I  found  that,  whilst  the  deposit  from  pure  lead  in  a  certain  time  weighed 
5.5  grains,  that  from  an  equal  surface  of  tea  lead,  placed  under  precisely  simi- 
lar circumstances,  weighed  11.5  grains. 

This  result  might  almost  be  anticipated,  as  impurity  in  common  pipe  lead  is 
more  likely  to  be  zinc  than  any  other  me^,  and  this  would  retard  rather  than 
hasten  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  lead,  by  forming  a  galvanic  arranee^ 
nent ;  whilst  the  tin  which  is  stated  to  be  present  in  tea  lead  would  hasten  tne 
action  upon  the  lead,  as  it  is  less  easily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents  than 
lead  itself.  The  difference  in  effect  of  the  different  strengths  of  the  same  solu- 
tion was  by  no  means  strongly  marked,  the  result  being  so  nearly  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  week's  trial,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  distinction,  in 
speaking  of  -them,  between  the  solution  of  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  that  of  ten  grains ;  between  the  half  grain  and  the  two  grains  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  &c. 

Svlphates, — The  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  produped  a  very  decided 
effect;  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  became  covered 
with  a  thick  white  layer,  and  a  coating,  similar  in  appearance^  covered  the  surface 
of  the  lead,  but  was  removed  without  difficulty  by  gentle  scraping  with  the  nail :  on 
transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  white  sediment  became  a  black  powder, 
•and  the  water  assumed  a  brown  nue.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  the  strong  solu* 
tion  of  the  sulphate  did  not  form  a  protecting  layer  upon  the  lead,  though  repeated 
experiments,  year  by  year,  shown  to  my  Sass  of  chemicM  students,  lu^ve  oon- 


finned  beyond  dispute  that  the  Lmrpool  water,  whieh  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  does  protect  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  difference  in  the 
effect  of  a  strong  and  a  weak  solution  of  a  sulphate  is  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  first,  which  prevents  its  adhering 
firmly,  while  in  the  second  it  is  formed  so  slowly  that  its  adhesion  is  uniform 
and  perfect. 

Carbonates, — All  the  carbonates  acted  upon  the  lead  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  become  decidedly  coloured  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  a  dark** 
coloured  deposit  was  formed  amongst  the  superfluous  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  effect  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  the  most  decided,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  common  spring  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the 
distilled  water ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  neither  a  large  nor  a  small  quantity 
of  a  sulphate  acts  as  a  protection  in  the  presence  of  a  soluble  carbonate. 

Chlortdes, — ^In  every  case  the  water  became  brown  on  the  transmission  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  by  far  the 
most  affected,  and  a  decided  coating  was  formed  upon  the  lead  in  it,  which  wa« 
not  the  case  in  any  of  the  solutions  of  common  salt,  in  which  the  lead  retained 
its  ordinary  appearance,  and  no  precipitate  was  found  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
jars.  The  effect  of  the  chlorides  was,  therefore,  less  marked  than  that  of  the 
other  solutions  employed. 

Conclusions, — ^From  the  above  experiments,  it  is  clear  that  hard  waters  do 
not  protect  lead,  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  being  hard,  but  that  the  protect 
tion,  when  effected,  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  salt  causing 
the  hardness,  but  also  upon  the  proportion  present ;  for,  whilst  all  experience 
proves  that  a  small  amount  of  a  sulphate,  at  any  rate  of  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
does  protect  the  lead,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  acted  consider- 
ably upon  it. 

It  appears,  also,  to  be  proved  that  chlorides  act  upon  lead,  whether  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  sulphates,  but  that  their  action  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  soluble  carbonates,  whicn  produce  a  rapidly  injurious  effect  upon  the  metal. 
At  the  same  time,  these  results  do  not  practically  affect  the  question  of  the 
safety  of  using  lead  for  common  water,  so  far  as  sulphates,  at  any  rate,  are 
concerned;  inasmuch  as  the  solutions  here  employed  were,  out  of  all  proper* 
tion,  stronger  than  any  ordinary  spring  water,  and  the  experience  of  years  has 
proved  that  there  are  no  bad  consequences  practically  occasioned  by  the  em* 
ployment  of  this  metal  for  water  containing  sulphates. — London  Med.  Cha,, 
June  1851. 

59.  Professor  Faraday  on  SchMmn's  Ozone, — Professor  Faradat,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  June  13th,  1851,  commenced  by 
stating  that  considerable  mystery  was  attached  to  the  subject  whioh  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  before  the  members  on  the  present  occasion,  namely,  Oxoiie^^ 
This  name  had  been  ffiven  by  Schtinbein,  of  Basle,  to  a  substance  or  condition 
of  matter  which  manifested  itself  under  very  peculiar  and  vridelv  different  cir« 
cumstanoes.  Schonbein  regarded  it  as  an  independent  body,  and  a  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere;  but  in  his  (Professor  Faraday's)  opinion,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen.  It  was  never  manifested  exce]^ 
where  oxygen  was  present,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  water,  in  a  liquid  or 
vaporous  condition,  was  found.  No  substance  had  ever  been  separated  from 
the  atmosphere  where  ozone  existed ;  but  its  presence  was  manifested,  not 
merely  by  the  strong  smell  peculiar  to  it,  but  by  certain  well-marked  chemical 
properties  which  the  atmosphere  containing  it  possessed. 

When  electricity  is  produced  from  a  powerful  machine,  and  allowed  to  be 
discharged  by  a  point,  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  current  or  aura  as  of  vapour 
escaping,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  odour.  If,  during  the  passage  of 
the  electricity,  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  starch,  be  brought  near,  the  discharge  causes  the  nroduction  or  blue 
iodide  of  farina.    The  blue  colour  thus  produeed  is  the  result  of  the  oxidation 

*  Probably  derived  fioQi  *o(4Uti  ^baviog  a  strong  smell." 
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of  ihe  potassiam  bj  the  ozone,  and  the  setting  free  of  the  iodine.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  tests  for  the  presence  of  osone.  It  was  formerlj  supposed  that 
nitric  acid  was  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  spark,  and  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  iodide  was  occasioned  by  this  acid  as  a  result  of  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  nitrogen  in  the  air:  but  this  theory  will  not  account  for  the  smell 
and  other  properties  of  this  extraordinary  agent. 

Scht>nbein  produces  osone  in  very  lai^e  quantities  by  introducing  into  capa- 
cious bottles,  with  ^lass  stoppers,  pieces  of  cut  and  cleanly  scraped  phos|)horus, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  phosphorus  may  be  partly  in  and 
partly  out  of  the  liquid.  A  vapour  slowly  rises  in  a  current.  After  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  the  ozone  is  proauced,  and  may  be  procured  in  a  mixture  with 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  by  removing  the  phosphorus  at  a  water-bath,  and  thoroughly 
washing  the  interior  of  the  bottle  with  water,  in  which  ozone  is  insoluble. 
This  body  is  thus  separated  from  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  phosphorous 
aoid.  (This  experiment  was  performed  in  three  bottles,  and  several  bottles  of 
ozone  previously  prepared  were  now  brought  forward.)  On  introducing  paper, 
wetted  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  into  one  of  the  bottles,  there  was 
an  immediate  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  principle,  by  the  production  of 
a  dark  blue  iodide  of  starch.  Another  remarkable  property  possessed  by  ozone 
was  seen  in  its  bleaching  powers.  Some  ounces  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
indigo  were  gradually  poured  into  a  bottle  containing  ozone,  and  shaken,  when 
the  colour  was  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  had 
been  present.  A  very  small  quantity  of  ozone  would  thus  entirely  discharge 
tiie  colour  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo. 

It  has  been  already  stated  to  be  so  little  soluble  in  water,  that  a  bottle  con- 
taining it  may  be  repeatedly  rinsed  with  water  without  losing  its  ozonic  con- 
tents. If,  however,,  the  stopper  be  removed,  and  it  is  exposed  to  air,  it  soon 
passes  off.  Ozone  appears  to  be  entirely  destroyed  by  heat;  or,  at  any  rate,  its 
production  by  electricity  ceases  when  sparks  are  received  from  a  red-hot  metal- 
lic point.  This  fact  was  ingeniously  illustrated  by  insulating  a  small  galvanic 
battery,  capable  of  raising  at  pleasure  a  platina  ball  to  full  redness:  the  battery 
was  made  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  platina  ball  the  terminal  point  from 
which  the  discharges  of  electricity  were  received.  The  machine  was  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  proved  by  Professor  Faraday  that  the 
discharges  from  the  red-hot  platina  ball  produced  neither  the  aura,  the  smell, 
nor  the  decomposing  effects  on  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  which  were  im- 
mediately manifested  when  the  ball  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  electric  fluid 
was  then  passed  through  it. 

The  oxidizing  properties  of  ozone  are  indicated  upon  metals  which  in  prac- 
tice it  is  rather  diflScult  to  convert  to  oxides — ^namely,  silver,  A  piece  of  po- 
lished silver  had  been  placed  in  a  bottle  of  ozone  for  several  hours,  and  had 
acquired  a  distinctly  brown  tarnish,  not  from  sulphur,  but  from  a  process  of 
ozonation,  or,  in  other  words,  oxidation.  Polished  lead  similarly  treated  was 
also  oxidized.  Ozone  had  always  a  tendency  to  bring  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  to  their  highest  degree  of  oxidation.  In  this  respect  it  was  the  most 
powerful  oxidizer  that  was  known.  A  tube  containing  several  rings  of  metallic 
arsenic  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  bottle  of  ozone.  The  metal  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  had  become  transformed  into  arsenic  acid.  Paper 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  manganese  was  introduced  into  a 
bottle  of  freshly  prepared  ozone,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  black  spots 
appeared  over  the  surface,  proving  that  the  manganese  had  passed  to  a  higher 
desree  of  oxidation. 

Nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  easily  oxidized  by  it.  Schonbein  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  quantity  of  nitre  (of  which  a  crystallized  specimen  was  shown)  by 
the  aeency  of  ozone  in  contact  with  nitrogen  (of  air)  and  potash.  Sulphur 
was  also  converted  to  sulphuric  acid.  Paper  stained  with  sulphuret  of  lead 
was  immediately  bleached  when  exposed  to  an  ozonio  atmosphere.  Some  curi- 
ous experiments  of  Schonbein's  were  now  shown,  in  which  portraits  and 
inscriptions  were  seen  in  white  letters  on  a  dark  ground,  as  a  result  of  placing 
stencilled  metallic  plates  on  paper  which  had  been  stained  brown  by  sulphuret 
of  lead.    The  uncovered  spaoes  had  been  exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  insolaM, 
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The  result  was  that  in  tiiese  spots  the  sulphuret  of  lead  had  entirely  disappeared, 
having  been  converted  to  colourless  sulphate  of  lead  by  the  oxidizing  action  of 
ozone. 

The  alleged  bleaching  properties  of  solar  light  on  coloured  articles  are  thus 
probably  due  to  the  agency  of  ozone — ^in  other  words,  to  a  process  of  oxidation 
and  alteration  of  the  colour.* 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  all  foul  effluvia,  are 
speedily  oxidized  and  destroyed  by  ozone.  It  is,  therefore,  the  great  purifier  of 
the  air;  and,  owing  to  its  continual  exhaustion  by  oxidating  processes,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  presence  of  ozone  in  largo  and  populous  places,  or  in 
close  and  crowded  dwellings.  In  the  open  air  of  the  country,  and  on  the  sea, 
it  constantly  exists  in  a  proportion  which  is  probably  subject  to  great  variation, 
although  ruled  by  laws  which  are  at  present  unknown.  Schonbein  had  con- 
trived an  Ozonometer  for  testing  the  amount  contained  in  air.  It  is  prepared 
by  immersing  paper  in  a  solution  made  of  one  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
ten  grains  of  starch,  and  two  hundred  grains  of  water.  The  paper  is  dried, 
and,  when  intended  for  use,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  There  is  no 
change  until  it  is  wetted  with  water,  when,  if  ozone  was  present  in  air  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed,  a  blue  colour  will  appear,  the  intensity  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  quantity  of  ozone  present  and  the  length  of  exposure.  The 
ozonometer  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  thus  coloured  in  different  degrees, 
and  bears  some  analogy  to  the  cyanometer  long  since  proposed  by  Humboldt. 

Professor  Faraday  stated  that,  during  the  last  autumn,  when  at  Brighton, 
while  walking  close  to  the  sea-shore,  he  exposed  some  strips  of  this  prepared 
paper  to  the  current  of  air  coming  over  the  sea,  and,  on  subsequently  wetting 
the  paper,  the  presence  of  ozone  was  distinctly  manifested  by  the  blue  colour 
produced.  On  another  occasion  he  received  on  the  same  paper  the  current  of 
air  blowing  over  the  town,  but  no  trace  of  ozone  could  be  detected  in  it.  When 
he  went,  however,  on  the  windward  side  of  Brighton,  so  as  to  catch  the  air 
blowing  over  the  downs  before  it  reached  the  town,  ozone  was  strongly  mani- 
fested by  the  result.  It  was  thus  established  that  in  populous  places  there  is  a 
constant  consumption  of  this  principle. 

It  had  been  shown  that  ozone  was  evolved  with  the  ordinary  electricity  of  the 
machine:  it  was  now  proved  that  the  current  of  the  battery  equally  leads  to  its 

E reduction.  Water  was  decomposed  by  a  Grove's  battery,  and  the  oxygen  and 
ydrogen  evolved  were  conducted  through  a  tube  in  which  cotton  soaked  in 
potash  had  been  placed  to  arrest  any  traces  of  acid.  The  gases  evolved  at  the 
end  of  the  tube  decomposed  the  iodide  of  potassium  on  starch  paper,  and  gave 
the  usual  indication  of  the  presence  of  ozone. 

Ozone  is  evolved  in  numerous  chemical  processes.  If  pure  ether,  mixed  with 
water,  be  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  capacious  bottle,  and  the  vapour 
allowed  to  become  diffused,  it  will  be  found  that  litmus  paper  introduced  is  not 
reddened,  and  that  starch  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  ren- 
dered blue.  K,  however,  a  glass  rod  be  made  hot  in  tlie  name  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  then  introduced  into  the  vapour  of  the  bottle,,  litmus  paper  held  above  the 
rod  becomes  strongly  reddened,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  paper  intensely 
blue.    In  the  oxidation  of  ether  vapour  at  a  low  temperature,  ozone  is  evolved. 

£ther,  in  its  ordinary  state,  has  no  bleaching  properties ;  but  the  ether  thus 
treated  had  acquired  the  power  of  discharging  the  colour  from  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  indigo. 

Essential  oils  are  thickened  by  long  exposure  to  light  and  air;  they  become 
ozonized  and  their  properties  changed.  This  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  oil 
of  turpentine.  Freshly  rectified  and  pure  oil  of  turpentine  was  proved,  by 
admixture  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  have  no  bleaching  power.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil,  which  had  been  exposed  to  air  and  light  (the  air  in  a  bottle 
half  full),  destroyed  the  colour  in  a  few  minutes,  like  chlorine. 

*  This  hypothesis  shoald  have  its  correctness  rested  by  the  exposure  of  colours  known 
to  fade,  in  liermetically  sealed  tubes.  Oils,  it  is  well  known,  are  bleached  in  close  bottles  ; 
but  they  may  contain  air,  and  wherever  there  is  air  there  is  ozone,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  which  possesses  remarkable  powers  of  bieacUioK* 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  ozone  exerts  an  important  inflaenoe  on  the  atmosphere, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  health  of  animals  and  yegetables.  SchSnbein,  who  is 
rather  sanguine  in  his  views,  considers,  from  the  irritant  properties  of  ozone, 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  it  in  air  may  give  rise  to  epidemic  influenza,  bron- 
chitis, and  other  affections  of  the  air  passages ;  and,  in  making  experiments  at 
Basle,  he  found  that,  concurrently  with  the  prevalence  of  these  disorders, 
osone  was  verj  abundant  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that 
its  deficiency  in  air  will  account  for  cholera  or  fevers,  since  the  foul  effluvia  or 
miasmata  giving  rise  to  these  diseases  are  not  completely  destroyed  or  removed 
by  the  oxidizing  action  of  ozone.  These,  of  course,  are  mere  speculations,  in- 
susceptible of  proof;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  sub- 
ject opens  a  new  road  to  experiment  and  observation,  and  that  very  important 
results  may  be  obtained  by  following  out  Schiinbein's  researches. 

[It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  intense  interest  which  this  lecture  ex- 
cited in  a  large  and  crowded  auditory.  The  illustrative  experiments  were  most 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  novelty.  The  conclusions 
of  the  lecturer  were  fully  iustified  by  the  results. 

We  think  Mr.  Faraday  has  afforded  the  right  explanation  in  assigning  the 
properties  of  ozone  to  an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen.  This  extraordinary 
element,  which  forms  by  weight  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere,  eieht-ninths  of 
water,  and  one-half  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  may,  like  ouier  supposed 
elements,  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  states  (allotropic)  so  widely  differing 
from  each  other  as  to  possess  nothing  in  common  excepting  the  name.    Phos- 

f chorus  presents  this  allotropic  condition :  in  its  ordinary  state  it  is  colourless, 
aminouB  in  air  in  the  dark,  forming  a  deliquescent  acid,  is  soluble  in  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  and  melts  and  burns  at  a  very  low  temperature,  about  108^. 
If  phosphorus  be  kept  for  a  time  at  a  temperature  between  464^  and  482°,  its 
properties  are  entirely  changed :  it  acquires  a  brownish-red  colour  on  cooling ; 
it  requires  a  high  temperature  for  combustion ;  so  that,  unlike  common  phos- 
phorus, it  may  bd  safely  handled  and  carried  in  the  pocket :  it  does  not  deli- 
quesce in  moist  air,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  Liebig 
states  that,  while  common  phosphorus  is  poisonous,  the  altered  phosphorus  has 
no  action  on  dogs.  At  a  low  red  heat,  the  altered  phosphorus  is  reconverted 
to  and  reacquires  all  the  properties  of  ordinary  phosphorus  I  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  apparent  change  of  matter,  but  merely  a  change  of  state. 

Thus  Mr.  Faraday  considers  that  oxygen  bears  the  same  relation  to  ozone 
that  ordinary  does  to  altered  phosphorus;  that  they  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, pass  and  repass  into  each  other:  but  what  those  conditions  are  which 
produce  and  regtuaie  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  it 
IS  impossible  to  say.  Chemical  agency,  electricity,  and  magnetism  may  be  the 
constant  sources  of  production.  Decay,  disease,  and  death,  affecting  alike 
animals  and  plants,  may  be  the  means  by  which  ozone  or  allotropic  oxygen  is 
consumed;  but  what  power  is  it  that  regulates  the  quantity  produced,  and  so 
adjusts  it  that  it  shall  conduce  to  health  and  life?  This  is  a  profound  mystery. 
It  is  obvious,  from  what  is  already  known,  that  by  an  over-conversion  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  into  this  allotropic  condition,  every  living  being  would 
perish ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  arterialization  of  blood  may  be  due, 
not  to  oxygen  in  its  ordinary,  but  in  its  allotropic  state.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  oxygen  is  absorbed  as  such,  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  blood  are  regarded 
as  oxygen-carriers ;  but  the  researches  of  SchSnbein  open  a  new  path  of  re- 
search for  physiologists. 

It  has  been  a  mystery  whence  those  sulphates  and  nitrates  are  derived  which 
are  frequently  found  in  freshly  collected  rain  water  that  has  only  washed  the 
atmosphere.  Ozone  may  be  the  agent  by  which  the  sulphur-gases  and  ammo- 
nia that  are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  become  oxidized  ana  transformed  to 
acids  and  salts.  Acid  springs,  which  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  great  nitre  beds  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  may  owe  their 
origin  to  this  allotropic  influence  in  past  ages,  and  still  working  slowly  at  the 
present  time.  Although  ozone  does  not  appear  to  be  dissolved  by  water,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  oxygen  in  that  liquid  may  not  assume  an  ozonic  condition, 
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and  thus  account  for  the  rapid  comrersion  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
or  the  compounds  containing  them,  to  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates. 
Every  chemist  knows  the  rapidity  with  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decom- 
posed in  all  kinds  of  water  exposed  to  air :  sulphur  is  precipitated,  or,  if  a  base 
be  present,  acidified,  and  a  salt  formed.  Oxygen,  therefore,  either  in  its  ordi- 
nary or  allotropic  state,  is  the  great  purifier  of  air  and  water. 

Oxygen  in  combination  may  be  frequently  in  the  ozonic  state,  or  may  become 
so  during  its  evolution.  Chromic  acid  not  only  bleaches,  but  sets  free,  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  other  hyperoxides  have 
a  similar  action.  Chlorine  and  bromine  resemble  ozone  in  their  bleaching 
powers,  and  in  their  action  on  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bleaching  is  com- 
monly referred  to  nc^cent  oxygen,  because  dry  chlorine  has  no  such  effect ;  but 
for  the  term  nascent,  we  may  now,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  substituting  the 
word  aMotropic,  and  refer  the  effects  to  the  ozonic  condition  of  oxygen. 

The  oxidation  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  by  ozone  throws  a  curious  light  on 
the  probable  cause  of  the  destruction  of  photographic  drawings.  If  any  sul- 
phuret  of  silver  be  left  in  the  finished  drawing,  the  drawing  is  slowly  bleached, 
and  the  sulphuret  converted  into  sulphate  of  silver.  In  drawings  which  have 
been  framed,  the  change  is  observed  to  commence  on  the  internal  margin,  and 
slowly  spread  to  the  centre.  There  are  many  other  remarkable  chemical  changes 
which  will  now  probably  receive  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  has  been 
hitherto  assigned  to  them.] — London  Med.  Gaz,,  June  1851. 

60.  On  some  FathologiccU  Effects  produced  by  Atmosplwriecd  Electricity,  By 
Prof.  ScHONBEiN.  ("  Proceedings"  of  Royal  Med.  Chirurg.  Soc,  June  24,'  1851.) 

After  referring  to  the  more  obvious  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  organs  of 
sensation,  and  more  especially  those  of  smell  and  taste,  and  stating  his  belief 
that  the  peculiar  odour  observed  when  an  electrical  discharge  takes  place,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  points  from  which  electricity  is  passing,  is  not  due  to  the 
electricity  itself,  but  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  matter  which  he  has 
named  ozone,  the  author  proceeded  to  lay  before  us  the  opinions  held  respect- 
ing it — ^viz.,  that  either  pure  or  atmospheric  oxygen,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  electricity,  is  transformed  into  this  odoriferous  body,  which  he  was  at  first 
inclined  to  consider  a  peculiar  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  which  other  eminent 
chemists  believe  to  be  merely  an  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen.  With  refer- 
ence to  its  exact  composition,  he  declines,  however,  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 
This  body,  whatever  its  actual  nature  may  be,  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  oxidizing  silver,  forming  iodic  acid  from  iodine,  nitric 
acid  from  nitrogen;  converting  the  acids  ending  in  ous  into  those  which  end  in 
tCy  the  salts  which  terminate  m  He  into  those  which  end  in  ate;  metallic  sul- 
phurets into  sulphates.  It  decomposes  the  gaseous  components  of  hydrogen, 
with  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  iodine,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  exerts 
many  other  energetic  chemical  actions  both  on  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
It  has  a  strong  electro-motive  power  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine ;  and  lastly,  it  has  certain  physiological  effiects  upon  the  animal  system, 
similar  to  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  acting  powerfully  as  a  poison,  even  in 
minute  doses.  Ozone  is  being  constantly  generated  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
electrical  action  going  on.  When  in  excess,  it  has  a  sensible  effect  upon  the 
mucous  membranes  of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  its  presence  is  indi- 
cated by  starch  containing  the  iodide  of  potassium  being  turned  blue.  The 
author  has  availed  himself  of  this  fact  in  the  construction  of  his  ozonometer, 
which  consist's  of  a  box  containing  test-paper  thus  prepared,  and  a  chromatic 
scale.  He  believes  that  certain  catarrhal  affections  are  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  medical  friends  in  ascertaining  the  co-existence  of  unusual  prevalence  of 
catarrh  witti  what  he  terms  his  bltte  days^  and  he  suggests  that  more  extended  ob- 
servations are  desirable  for  this  purpose.  The  author  then  referred  to  the  ex- 
istence of  poisonous  miasmata  in  the  atmosphere,  which  are  generated  by 
certain  "  purely  chemical,  or  physical,  or  physiologically  chemical  actions," 
which  take  place  within  the  earth,  or  its  Surface,  in  stagnant  or  running  waters, 
or  in  the  atmosphere  itself.    Of  these  poisonous  gases  or  yapours,  there  are  two 
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forte  which  are  antagonistic  to  and  destroT  each  other.  Of  the  first  class,  sul- 
phuretted, and  perhaps  phospburetted,  hydrogen,  alone  are  produced  bj  natural 
causes,  and  these  in  such  minute  quantities  that  the^  do  not,  except  in  a  few 
localities,  exert  any  general  influence  upon  animal  life.  Of  tbe  second  class, 
there  is  one,  namely  ozone,  which  exists  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  the  abundant  source  of  gaseous  matters  is  that  which  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  affords.  Some  of  these  are  well 
Known,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  others  are  of  unknown  chemical 
nature,  and  though  the  absolute  quantity  of  such  deleterious  matters  may  be  small 
in  comparison  to  the  immense  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  their  accumulation 
would  render  the  air  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  unless  some  agent 
were  at  work  to  neutralize  or  decompose  them.  The  tuathor  states  that  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  which  we  attempt  to  effect  on  a  small  scale  by 
chlorine  fumigations,  is  accomplished  in  the  great  processes  of  nature  by  the 
agency  of  ozone,  a  task  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  b^  its  high  oxidizing 
powers.  He  gives  the  details  of  some  experiments  upon  air  tainted  by  putrid 
flesh,  which  was  purified  by  ozone  disengaged  by  the  action  of  moistened  phos- 
phorus. Ozone,  which  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  electrical  discharges 
constantly  ^oingon,  acts  upon  and  decomposes  the  oxiaizable  miasmatic  gaseous 
matters  which  contaminate  it,  and  thus  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  state 
fit  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ozone,  which,  if 
allowed  to  accumulate,  would  become  deleterious,  is  in  its  turn  neutralized  or 
decomposed  by  the  miasmata.  During  a  thunder-storm  large  quantities  of 
ozone  are  formed,  and  the  adthor  supposes  that  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  exists  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year  may  be  caused  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  miasmata  produced  by  animal  decomposition ;  and  that  it  is  by 
the  generation  of  ozone  that  thunder-storms  purify  the  air.  The  author  considers 
that  there  are  probably  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  quantity 
of  ozone  does  not  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  miasmata  it  has  to  act  upon,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  that  certain  diseases — cholera,  for  instance 
— make  their  appearance.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that,  in  the  winter,  there  is 
more  atmospheric  ozone  than  in  summer,  and  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere contain  more  than  the  lower ;  and  as  the  generation  of  some  diseases, 
such  as  the  yellow  fever,  appears  to  be  connected  with  certain  seasons  and 
geographical  positions,  he  thinks  that  by  an  extended  series  of  observations  it 
might  be  ascertained  whether  these  diseases  bear  any  relation  to  the  ozonifer- 
ous  state  of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  where  they  happen  to  occur.    The 

Saper  concludes  with  a  reference  to  experiments  which  prove  that  ozone  pro- 
uced  by  the  action  of  electricity  or  by  the  agency  of  phosphorus  is  identical. 
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OKIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

WUW  Hospital — Service  of  Dt.  LitteIi — Cotes  ditcharged  from  April 
1st  to  July  Itt,  1851. 


Cared. 

Relieved. 

Acute  conjunctivitis, 

1 

0 

Chronic          do. 

3 

0 

Catarrhal       do. 

5 

0 

Strumous       do. 

9 

0 

Granular       do. 

12 

1 

Iritis, 

9 

0 

Cataract, 

1 

0 

Partial  amaurosis, 

3 

2 

Opacity  of  the  cornea, 

1 

1 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

3 

0 

Corneitis, 

3 

0 

Ophthalmia  tarsi. 

3 

1 

Injury  of  the  eye, 

1 

0 

Closure  of  the  pupil — operation  deferred. 

Adhesion  of  the  lid. 

0 

1 

Coxalgia, 

0 

1 

Wills'  Hospital  Dispensary — cases 

treated : — 

Acute  conjunctivitis. 

8 

Tumour  of  the  lids, 

5 

Chronic           do. 

21 

Injury  of  the  eye, 

13 

Strumous        do. 

26 

Entropium, 

•    3 

Catarrhal        do. 

4 

Partial  amaurosis, 

17 

Granular        do. 

13 

Fungus  hsematodes, 

1 

Purulent        do. 

2 

Closure  of  the  pupil, 

2 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

12 

Neuralgia  of  the  eye, 

3 

Pustular              do. 

6 

Inflammation  of  lachrymal 

sac,   4 

Eheumatic  ophthalmia, 

3 

Obstruction  of           do 

3 

Ophthalmia  tarsi. 

14 

Fistula  lachrymalis, 

1 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

13 

Ptosis, 

1 

Particles  of  steel  in  cornea. 

5 

Pterygium, 

3 

Opacity  of  cornea, 

9 

Corneitis, 

3 

Cataract, 

4 

Staphyloma, 

3 

Iritis, 

9 

Diseases  not  ophthalmic. 

9 

Total,  219 

Constitutional  Treatment^^ln  the  management  of  all  forms  of  ophthalmic 
disease,  Dr.  Littell  makes  it  a  primary  object  to  attend  to  the  general  health 
of  the  patients,  but  especially  in  the  management  of  the  various  forms  of 
strumous  ophthalmia,  and  bad  cases  of  granular  conjunctivitis.  He  proceeds, 
first  of  all,  to  restore  to  a  healthy  activity  all  disordered  functions,  and  this 
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aocompliehed,  be  endeavours  in  strnmons  subjects  to  cbange  tbe  difttbesis, 
and  invigorate  tbe  system  by  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  a  simple  and 
nutritious  diet,  by  the  judicious  use  of  tbe  bath  and  by  tonics,  quinine  and 
iron  being  preferred  in  most  cases.  In  the  treatment  of  those  obstinate  and 
intractable  cases  of  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis,  of  which  there  are 
always  so  many  in  this  hospital,  he  deems  it  all  important  to  improve  the 
general  health  and  sustain  the  strength,  while  at  the  same  time  he  employs 
such  local  astringent  applications  as  are  best  adapted  to  each  particular  case, 
preferring,  in  using  the  nitrate  of  silver,  generally  the  weaker  solutions  applied 
carefully  to  the  inverted  lids  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  The  tonic  which  he 
prefers  is  quinine  in  connection  with  a,  generous  diet  and  a  moderate  exercise 
in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  hospital,  when  the  conditions  of  the  eyes  do 
not  forbid  too  great  an  exposure  to  the  light.  (These  patients  are  always 
exposed  to  as  much  light  as  they  can  bear  without  causing  pain  or  irritatioa 
in  the  eye.)  The  cod-liver  oil,  so  much  used  recently  in  the  hospital,  to 
correct  the  strumous  diathesis  and  to  improve  the  constitutional  vigour  in  bad 
cases  of  granular  lids,  is  not  a  favourite  with  Dr.  L.  He  entertains  the  opinion 
that  the  results  ascribed  to  this  remedy  are  due  to  other  causes — ^the  discon- 
tinuance of  irritating  applications,  the  addition  of  a  highly  nutritive  article  to 
the  ordinary  meagre  diet  of  a  hospital,  the  season  of  the  year,  &c.  &c. — and 
can  be  more  readily  obtained  by  less  nauseous  agents. 

Iritis. — An  unusual  number  of  cases  of  iritis  were  treated  in  the  hospital 
during  this  service  of  Dr.  L.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  disease 
yielded  readily  to  the  usual  plan  of  treatment,  and  when  the  cases  came 
under  treatment  before  the  results  of  the  disease  had  taken  place,  no  perma- 
nent injury  in  any  instance  resulted  to  the  eye.  A  few  of  the  cases  treated 
did  not  yield  readily  to  the  mercurial  impression,  and  were  only  relieved 
after  a  protracted  course  of  treatment,  during  which  time  other  less  effi- 
cient remedies  were  used  as  adjuvants  to  mercurials;  the  ultimate  results  in 
these  more  difficult  cases  were  entirely  satisfactory.  It  should  be  remarked 
here  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  this  hospital  to  keep  the  ext.  of  bella- 
donna constantly  painted  on  the  brow  and  lids  during  the  treatment  of  iritis, 
to  obviate,  if  possible,  a  closure  of  the  pupil.  In  the  use  of  mercurials  in  the 
treatment  of  iritis.  Dr.  L.  is  extremely  cautious;  he  finds  that  he  can  procure 
all  the  good  effects  of  this  essential  remedy,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avoids  those  injuries  so  often  inflicted  upon  the  constitution  by  its  too  free 
and  indiscriminate  use.  He  also  finds  that  a  careful  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  mercurials,  for  a  long  time  after  active  disease  has  subsided  and  left  the 
pupil  blocked  up  with  lymph,  does  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed  to 
obviate  the  results  of  the  iritic  inflammation,  and  restore  vision.  This  fact 
has  been  well  illustrated  recently  in  the  hospital,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
married  woman  who  was  admitted  in  January  last  for  the  relief  of  the  results 
of  a  syphilitic  iritis  which  had  run  its  course.  When  she  came  in,  she  was 
entirely  blind,  and  in  a  miserably  broken-down  condition  of  the  general 
health,  and  covered  also  with  a  syphilitic  eruption.  Dr.  Parrish,  who  was 
then  on  service  at  the  hospital,  put  her  upon  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, one  grain  three  times  daily,  in  combination  with  guaiac  and  lactucarium; 
this,  in  connection  with  a  full  tonic  course,  was  continued  for  months,  when 
the  gums  became  a  little  swollen ;  as  they  did  but  two  or  three  times,  the 
mercurial  was  suspended  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  resumed  again.  Her 
improvement  was  slow,  but  constant;  the  eruption  faded,  and  the  lymph 
gradually  thinned  away  from  the  contracted  pupil,  and  in  February  she  could 
find  her  way  about  the  ward ;  in  March;  she  could  distinguish  objects  without 
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much  difficulty,  and  in  April  slie  oould  see  to  read  large  print.  In  June, 
when  discharged,  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  quite  clear,  and  as  large  as 
that  of  a  healthy  eye  in  a  good  light.  The  left  eye  did  not  improve  much ; 
it  is  quite  soft  and  flabby,  and  probably  its  internal  tissues  are  in  part  disor- 


Artificial  Pupil. — Peter  McCarty,  an  Irish  labourer,  ast.  30,  of  good  con- 
stitution and  fine  health,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  16th  of  May 
last.  One  eye  had  been  entirely  destroyed  and  the  other  rendered  sightless  by 
an  attack  of  inflammation  which  he  suffered  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
When  he  presented  himself  for  admission  at  the  hospital,  the  eye  that  remained 
had  a  dense  opacity  in  the  central  portion  of  th^  cornea — the  margin  of  the 
cornea  was  entirely  clear.  The  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  for  three-fourths 
of  its  lower  circumference  was  adherent  to  the  opaque  spot;  the  upper  fourth 
remained  free,  and  left  a  minute  opening  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
would  pass  when  the  lid  was  raised  with  the  fingers.  As  the  margin  of  the 
lid  fell. below  this  minute  pupil,  he  was  quite  blind,  when  the  lid  was  not 
raised  up  with  the  fingers,  and  even  then  he  could  not  see  distinctly  enough 
to  enable  him  to  walk  about  with  safety.  Three  attempts  had  been  made  by 
a  surgeon  in  New  Orleans  to  make  an  artificial  opening  through  the  iris,  but 
without  the  slightest  success,  and  he  was  given  over  to  hopeless  blindness ; 
but,  not  satisfied  to  endure  so  hard  a  fate  without  another  trial  for  relief,  he 
determined  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  consult  the  surgeons  at  this  hospital. 
He  accordingly  arrived  here  in  May  last,  and  Dr.  L.,  not  considering  his  case 
hopeless,  admitted  him,  and  in  due  time  submitted  him  to  the  examination 
of  his  colleagues,  who,  after  the  usual  consultation,  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  an  operation.  The  eye  being  free  from  irritation,  and  the  texture  of  the 
iris  presenting  a  healthy  appearance  opposite  that  part  of  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  which  was  transparent.  Dr.  L.  determined  to  make  an 
opening  through  the  iris,  at  that  point.  To  accomplish  this  object,  he  intro- 
duced a  small  iris  scalpel  through  the  tissues  of  the  eye  about  one  line 
behind  the  iris,  and  carefully  carried  the  point  through  it  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  as  the  iris  lay  in  close 
contact  with  the  cornea,  and  there  was  therefore  not  space  for  the  point  of 
the  scalpel  in  the  anterior  chamber ;  however,  after  prolonged  and  delicate 
efforts,  the  point  of  the  instrument  was  finally  carried  through  the  iris,  and 
onward  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea  for  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  iris 
towards  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  turned  so 
as  ncTt  to  wound  the  cornea.  The  scalpel  was  then  withdrawn  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  cutting  edg^  against  the  iris,  making,  as  it  passed  out,  a  free 
incision;  the  divided  fibres  retracted  immediately,  leaving  a  triangular  opening 
as  large  as  could  be  desired.  No  unpleasant  symptoms  followed  the  operation, 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  man  was  up  and  walking  about  the  hospital  and  tho 
yard,  seeing  his  way  distinctly.  As  the  vision  has  remained  the  same  since 
the  operation  in  the  early  part  of  June  until  now,  July  21st,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  lens  and  its  capsule  were  destroyed  by  the  abortive  operations  in  New 
Orleans.  This  man's  vision,  since  the  time  he  was  out  of  bed  after  the  opera- 
tion until  now,  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  any  kind  of  horticul- 
tural labour  with  the  gardener,  whom  he  has  very  industriously  assisted  since 
he  has  been  able  to  see  and  to  work.  This  case  has  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  unpromising  character  in  the  outset,  and  from  the 
complete  success  which  followed  a  well-devised  and  skillfully  executed  opera- 
tion. 

Medullary  Disease  of  the  Eye, — ^Two  cases  of  this  formidable  disease  of  tHe 
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eye  have  occnrred  in  the  Hospital  Dispensary  within  the  last  two  years. 
One  has  already  proved  fatal;  the  other  is  still  nnder  treatment.  Andrew 
Galbrath,  the  patient  first  affected,  a  line,  healthy-appearing  lad  <^  six  years, 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  during  the  service  of  Dr.  L.,  on  the  9th  day  of  April 
1849,  three  weeks  after  the  eye  was  first  found  to  be  diseased.  The  first 
defect  noticed  was  an  internal  squint,  and  a  partial  failure  of  vision.  When  first 
presented  at  the  hospital,  the  pupil  was  active  and  normal  in  size,  but  it  had 
a  brilliant  appearance  and  amW  colour.  On  looking  through  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  there  was  visible  in  the  posterior  part  an  adventitious 
mass  of  matter^  consisting  of  thin  distinct  lobes,  having  the  colour  of  yellowish 
lymph  with  a  silvery  lustre,  and  filling  up  almost  one-fourth  of  the  interior 
of  the  globe.  There  was  still  at  this  time  a  little  strabismus,  and  some  pain  < 
also  in  the  temple  and  brow,  with  a  slight  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
pain  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  subsided  after  a  moderate  leeching,  and 
did  not  again  return  until  near  the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  general 
health  of  the  little  patient  seemed  perfect,  and  continued  so  until  the  month 
before  he  died.  Lugol's  solution  was  ordered  for  him,  gtt.  v  three  times  a 
day,  and  this  he  continued  to  take  for  five  or  six  months.  He  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  remedy,  as  the  stomach  would  no  longer  tolerate  it;  no 
regular  medical  plan  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  solution  was  resumed  after 
a  time,  but  the  stomach  continued  to  reject  it,  and  it  was  finally  left  off  en- 
tirely. While  taking  the  solution,  the  disease  remained  stationary,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  recede;  but,  after  it  was  abandoned,  the  mass  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye  began  to  increase  slowly,  pushing  forward  the  lens  against  the 
iris,  which  ultimately  became  obliterated.  In  January,  the  mass  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  cornea,  and  the  whole  globe  was  visibly  enlarged ;  the  sclerotica 
had  become  thinner,  nodulated,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  appearance.  After  this 
time  the  appearance  of  the  eye  underwent  no  further  change ;  the  cornea 
remained  entire  and  transparent,  and  the  lid  was  easily  closed  over  it.  In 
the  early  part  of  March,  the  general  health,  which  had  remained  good,  began 
to  fail,  and  shortly  after  the  vision  in  the  other  eye  was  lost,  though  the  eye 
retained  a  healthy  appearance,  except,  only,  that  the  pupil  remained  dilated. 
Soon  after  this,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  became  too  feeble  to  walk 
about,  lost  his  appetite,  and  inclined  to  be  constantly  on  his  back,  pressing 
the  back  part  of  his  head  deep  down  in  the  pillow,  moaning,  and  rolling 
from  side  to  side ;  he  was  also  wakeful,  and  extremely  feverish  and  irritable. 
April  the  1st,  he  had  three  slight  convulsions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  died.  On  examining  the  brain,  a  large  oval  tumour  was  found  resting 
in  the  position  of  the  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves^  involving  the  nerves  of  the 
diseased  eye  as  far  as  the  orbit,  and  that  of  the  unaffected  one  for  half  that 
extent ;  posteriorly,  it  involved  these  nerves  almost  to  the  optic  thalamus  on 
the  right  side,  and  quite  to  it  on  the  left;  latterly  and  superiorly,  it  encroached 
on  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  was  greatly  imbedded  in  them;  the 
cerebral  substance  was  softened  where  in  contact  with  the  tumour ;  the  tumour 
was  covered  by  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  probably  originated  in  the 
substance  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the  left  side — ^the  side  of  the  diseased  eye ;  it 
had  a  semi-solid  consistence,  was  yellowish  white  and  granular,  and  resembled 
tubercle  when  beginning  to  soften.  The  eye  was  not  examined  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  parents.  No  disease  was  found  in  other  portions  of 
the  brain. 

Henry  Coagan,  the  patient  still  under  treatment,  is  seven  years  old,  a 
native  of  the  city;  has  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  rather  delicate  constitu-. 
tiou;  though  his  general  health  seems  good.     The  left  eye  is  diseased,  and 
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presents  an  appearance  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  patient's  eye  when 
first  seen ;  the  only  apparent  difference  consists  in  the  uniform  surface  of  the 
adventitious  mass^  it  not  appearing  lobulated  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
vision  is  lost,  but  there  is  no  pain,  no  redness,  no  dilatation  of  the  pupil  as 
yet,  and  no  strabismus.  He  was  first  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  23d 
day  of  April  last,  and  has  been  under  treatment  since  then ;  he  has'  been 
brought  here  now  four  times  in  all;  the  disease  has,  during  this  time,  remained 
perfectly  stationary;  he  has  been  kept  steadily  on  the  use  of  Lugol's  solution 
and  the  syrup  of  the .  iodide  of  iron,  three  drops  of  the  former  and  ten  of 
the  latter,  given  three  times  daily  in  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 

A.  F.  MACINTYRE,  Resident  Surgeon, 
Wills'  HoSfital,  July^  1851. 

Statistics  of  Mortality  of  Baltimore^  Maryland^  iri  1 8 50 .  By  L.  S .  Joynes, 
M.D.,  of  Accomack,  Virginia.     [Extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor.] 

Having  already  furnished  you  with  detailed  statements  concerning  the  mor- 
tality of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  ending  with 
1849  (which  statement  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  for  October, 
1850),  I  will  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  add  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
mortality  for  the  year  1850.  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that 
the  decennial  ceusus  taken  in  that  year  enables  us  to  compare  the  mortality 
with  the  population. 

The  population  of  Baltimore,  in  1850,  as  given  in  a  publication,  believed 
to  be  authentic,  was  as  follows : — 

White  population 141,440 

Free  coloured "  .        -        .        -   -       24,668)     07  n. 

Slave  "  -        -        .        -  2,946]     ^''^^"^ 

Total 169,054 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  total  population,  in  the  decennial  period  1840-50, 
increased  very  nearly  sixty-five  per  cent. ;  the  increase  of  the  white  population 
was  but  little  less  than  seventy- four  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  black  population 
nearly  thirty  per  cent. 

The  mortality  for  the  year  1850,  as  given  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  was  in  the 

White  population 3,725 

Free  coloured  "  641 )     q/v^ 

•Slave  ^"  259  I     ^"" 

Total 4,625 

Excluding  the  still-born  (415  in  number),  the  deaths  amounted  to  4,210, 
From  this  it  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  the  census  exhibits,  the  increase  of  mortality  has  been  still  greater. 
The  deaths  in  1850  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  those  in  1840,  and 
by  referring  to  the  tables  contained  in  my  paper  above  referred  to,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  disproportionate  mortality  was  already  remarkable  in  the  year 
1849,  and  one  or  two  years  preceding.  Consequently,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
to  the  popvlationy  which  I  formerly  gave,  does  not  hold  good  for  these  more 
fatal  years.  The  ratio  for  1850  (excluding  the  still-born)  was  1  in  40.13  of 
the  general  population;  whereas,  in  1840,  it  was  1  in  50.13;  and  for  the  nine 
years  1836-44,  as  determined  by  calculation,  1  in  45.42. 

The  causes  of  this  excess  become  evident  on  referring  to  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  death,  given  in  the  Keports  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
I  have  no  design  at  present  to  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  the  tables  for 
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1850,  bnt  will  merely  state  that  the  deaths  from  dueases  of  the  howek  of  the 
zymotic  class  exceed  those  of  any  former  years^  at  least  since  the  begimiing 
of  the  period  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  these  diseases*— cholera  morbas,  cholera  infantum, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery — was  651.  The  only  preceding  year  in  which  their 
&tality  at  all  approaches  this  high  number  was  1849,  when  the  aggregate 
was  589.  In  1848,  the  next  most  fatal  year  from  these  diseases,  it  was  but 
314.  The  increased  fatality  of  dysentery  is  especially  remarkable.  Thus 
we  find  that,  in  the  thirteen  years  preceding  1849,  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
varied  from  7  to  46  annually.  In  1849  they  suddenly  rose  to  148,  and  in 
1850  to  237.  So  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  which  had  never  exceeded  15  in 
any  one  year,  amounted  to  69  in  1849,  and  40  in  1850,  and  those  from 
cholera  morbus,  of  which  the  annual  maximum  had  been  9,  amounted  in  those 
years  respectively  to  32  and  27.  The  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  (amount- 
ing to  347  in  1850)  exhibit  an  increase  more  nearly  according  with  the 
annual  increase  of  population. 

The  year  1850  also  exhibits  a  great  increase  of  deaths  from  smaU-pox. 
Since  the  years  1845  and  1846,  when  225  persons  died  of  that  disease,  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  the  disease  had  occurred,  the  deaths  in  the  three  years 
following  numbering  1,  4,  and  19  respectively,  to  which  may  be  added  5 
deaths  from  varioloid  and  varicella.  In  1850,  the  fatal  ^sases  of  small-poz 
amounted  to  no  less  than  145,  while  8  are  set  down  to  varioloid,  and  3  to 
varicella,  making  156  deaths  due  to  this  group  of  diseases. 

If  the  excessive  mortality  from  the  zymotic  diseases  which  have  been  men- 
tioned was  deducted  from  the  sum  total  of  deaths  for  the  year  1850,  it  would 
leave  the  ratio  of  mortality  for  that  year  almost  exactly  the  same  with  that 
which  I  formerly  gave  as  the  average  rate  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Oa  Henry's  Magnesia,     By  David  Stewart,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore. 

The  physician  is  frequently  asked,  "  Why  Henry's  Magnesia  differs  from 
the  magnesia  of  the  shops?'' 

I  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  which  I  may  hereafter  publish  in 
detail,  in  order  to  prove  that  one  defect  in  many  (if  not  all)  of  the  magnesia 
that  is  now  put  up  in  bottles  as  a  substitute  for  Henry's  Magnesia,  is  the 
presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  lime,  and  that  the  magnesia  called 
^'Apothecaries'  Hall,"  and  other  varieties  of  English  magnesia,  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lime,  sometimes  amounting  to  three  per  cent. 

In  making  the  comparison  with  Henry's,  I  dissolved  ten  grains  of  each 
sample  in  about  half  a  fluidrachm  of  sulphuric  acid  (previously  diluted  to 
measure  half  an  ounce);  this  solution  of  magnesia  was  poured  into  a  test  tube, 
and  then  mingled  gradually  with  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  (35^  Baum4) :  the 
beautiful  needles  of  sulphate  of  lime  appeared  abundantly  in  almost  every 
specimen,  including  some  of  the  American  imitations  of  Henry's. 

I  have  repeated  the  experiments,  using  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  as  the  solvent, 
and  oxalic  acid  as  the  reagent :  the  precipitate  formed  by  oxalic  acid  under 
these  circumstances  was  well  characterized  as  oxalate  of  lime  under  the  mi- 
croscope, by  the  beautiful  octohedra  deposited  from  the  dilute  actir^'solution. 

I  should  prefer  the  former  test,  and  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  this,  under  the  article  "  Magnesia,"  in  our  National  PharmacopoBia, 
as  Henry's  will  deposit  a  few  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime :  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  magnesia  for  medicinal  purposes  should  be  ^^  chemically  pure." 
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DOMESTIC  SUMMARY. 

Experiment  of  introducing  Cancerovs  Matter  beneath  tJie  Integument  of  a  Frog. 
— Dr.  Leidt,  stated  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  that  he  had  repeated 
the  experiment  of  introducing  cancerous  matter  beneath  the  integument  of  a 
frog,  which  was  first  announced  to  the  Academy,  May  6th. 

The  cancerous  matter  was  a  fragment  of  encephaloid,  taken  from  a  female 
after  death,  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith.  It  was  almost  as  soft  as  cerebral  sub- 
stance. Beneath  the  microscope  it  exhibited  a  structure  of  Tery  delicate 
organic  cells,  containing  numerous  granules  and  one  or  two  nuclei. 

A  portion  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  was 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  a  frog,  on  May  8th,  34  hours  after  its 
removal  from  the  body  of  the  female.  This  frog,  still  living,  Dr.  L.  exhibited 
to  th6  members,  and  by  an  incision  through  the  integument,  presented  to  view 
the  fragment  of  cancer,  which  had  been  introduced,  and  which  had  not  only 
formed  a  vascular  attachment  to  the  integument,  but  for  one*half  itself  was  af 
a  fine  red  colour  from  the  net-work  of  capillaries  which  had  become  developed 
within  it.  The  fragment  had  not  increased  in  size.  A  number  of  its  struc- 
tural cells  remained  unchanged,  but  others  had  broken  down  into  granular 
masses. 

Dr.  L.  observed,  the  experiment  not  only  proved  the  independent  vitality  of 
tissues,  which  was  generally  admitted,  but  also  rendered  it  exceedingly  proba- 
ble that  cancer  was  inoculable,  for  as,  in  the  experiments,  the  cancerous  frag- 
ments continued  to  live  when  introduced  into  cold-blooded  animals,  they  would 
probably  not  only  continue  to  live  when  introduced  into  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  would  grow  or  increase  in  size. — Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences^  Phila.,  June  17,  1851. 

New  Method  of  preventing  Fata  and  Fixed  Oils  from  becoming  Rancid, — Dr. 
C.  AV.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  states  {Western  Lancet,  Sept.,  1851)  that  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  mentioned  to  him  the  following  curious  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  preserved  bear's  fat  from  becoming  rancid:  In  the  early  part 
of  winter,  the  fat  is  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal  and  subjected  to  the 
trying-out  process,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  it  is  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  suffi- 
cient to  coagulate  and  separate  the  azotized  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  oil  is  drained  off.  After  this  operation  is  completed,  it  is 
melted  again  with  the  bark  of  the  slippery  elm  tree  (ulmusfulva),  finely  divided, 
which  may  be  used  either  in  the  fresh  or  dry  state.  The  proportion  is  about 
«one  drachm  of  the  bark  to  the  pound  of  fat.  When  these  substances  are 
heated  together  for  a  few  minutes,  the  bark  shrinks  and  gradually  subsides, 
after  which  the  fat  is  strained  off  and  put  aside  for  use. 

The  bark  communicates  an  odour  to  the  fat  that  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  kernel  of  the  hickory  nut. 

Thinking  this  might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  preservation  of  the  fatty 
matters.  Dr.  W.  subjected  many  of  them  to  experiment,  and  in  every  instance 
the  result  was  alike  successful.  One  specimen  of  butter  (an  article  which,  it  is 
well  known,  becomes  rancid  sooner  than  any  other  kind  of  fat),  prepared  in  this 
way  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  as  sweet  and  free  from  disagreeable  odour  as  on  the 
day  it  was  made,  having  been  exposed  all  this  time  to  the  atmosphere  and 
changes  of  temperature. 

Hog's  lard  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner. 

This  fact  will  be  of  much  importance  in  the  preparation  of  cerates  and  oint- 
ments, which  can  be  thus  protected  from  rancidity. 

On  a  Peculiar  Appearance  of  the  Tongue  in  Malarial  Diseases, — ^Dr.  Thos.  0. 
Osborne,  of  Erie,  Ala.,  states  {Western  Jaum,  Med,  and  Surg,,  Aug.  1851)  that 
he  has  remarked  an  appearance  of  the  tongue  which  reveals  the  presence  of 
malaria  in  the  system,  in  time  to  enable  the  physician  to  remove  it  before  it  has 
exerted  any  seriously  deleterious  influence. 

"  For  several  years  past,"  he  says,  "  my  attention  has  been  attracted  to  tbia 
peculiar  condition  of  the  tongue,  which,  from  its  invariable  position  and  preseno^ 
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in  the  diseases  and  predispositions  generated  by  miasma,  may  be  appropriately 
denominated  the  malarial  margin.  As  the  name  imports,  it  is  an  essential 
departure  from  the  normal  aspect  of  the  edge,  constituting  a  distinct  lateral 
boundary  of  the  tongue,  occupying  more  or  less  surface  according  to  the  charge 
of  infection  in  the  system.  Ordinarily,  the  colour  amounts  only  to  a  very  faint 
bluish  tinge,  which  is  liable  to  be  lost,  or  merged  in  the  varioas  tints  imparted 
to  the  tongue  by  various  diseases.  The  most  fixed  condition  of  this  symptom, 
is  an  appearance  of  indentation  or  crimpling  transversely,  which  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  while  the  superficial  tegument  is  moist,  smooth, 
and  transparent.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  be  a  continuation  or  encroachment  of 
the  inferior  surface  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  greater 
as  we  approach  the  root  of  that  organ. 

*'  My  opportunities  for  noting  this  appearance  of  the  tongue  have  been  ample 
during  several  years,  among  a  considerable  population,  composed  of  the  white, 
black,  and  mixed  races  permanentlv  residing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Warrior 
Biver  (in  sandy  as  well  as  the  prairie  regions),  and  in  many  individuals  from 
other  and  different  sections  of  this  and  the  surrounding  states ;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  failed  to  inform  me  correctly  of  the  agency 
which  the  remote  cause  of  fever  had  begun  to  exert  in  each  individual  case. 
After  being  once  recognized,  it  is  not  easily  mistaken,  and  from  pointing  it  out 
so  frequently  to  non-professional  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  many  of  them 
have  become  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  significance  as  myself,  and  call  it, 
very  properly,  the  "  fever  tongue.''  I  have  frequently,  upon  seeing  a  well-defined 
instance  of  the  malarial  margin,  predicted  fever  within  a  month,  and  although 
the  individual  would  be  disposed  to  smile  incredulously,  and  boast  of  excellent 
health,  the  result  has  generally  created  in  their  minds  and  bodies  a  different 
sensation. 

"  The  fidelity  of  this  symptom  to  the  source  of  its  origin  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, fully  equal  to  the  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  it.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  neuralgia,  and 
inflammation,  it  has  alone  enabled  me  to  reach  a  correct  diagnosis,  when  every 
other  symptom  seemed  to  deny  the  agency  of  malaria  in  the  case.  Wherever 
seen,  I  have  invariably  assumed  that  there  existed  a  tendency  to  intermittent 
disease,  and  upon  watching  the  progress  of  the  case,  have  as  invariably  detected 
this  condition.  In  numerous  cases  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  where  the  fever 
seemed  continued,  the  cough  unabated,  the  oppressive  respiration  persistent, 
and  the  pulse  unvarying  in  its  activity,  the  physical  signs  have  designated  with 

Seat  accuracy  the  periods  of  repose  and  excitement  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  phlogoses,  again^ whether  as  causes  or  oonse^ 
quences  of  fever,  if  this  peculiar  impression  is  seen  upon  the  tongue,  no  appre- 
hension need  be  felt  in  the  administration  of  quinine,  however  malignant  the 
case  may  appear.  Here  also  intermission,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  is  always  present,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  shorter 
the  period  of  repose  the  greater  the  quantity  of  medicine  required,  and  vice 
versh,  1  have  not  hesitated,  in  many  cases,  where  the  disease  was  marching 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  to  prescribe  one,  two,  and  even  three  drachms  o£ 
sulphate  of  quinine  at  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
indications.  Gastro-enteritis,  as  a  complication  in  the  autumnal  fevers  of  our 
section,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  limits  of  my  prac- 
tice it  exists  in  a  majority  of  cases.  At  the  present  time  there  prevails  on  both 
sides  of  the  Warrior  an  epidemic  diarrhoea,  as  symptomatic  of  mucous  irritation, 
which,  in  a  number  of  instances,  resists  all  the  usual  remedies  given  in  such 
cases,  but  yields  readily  to  repeated  doses  of  quinine,  and  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  dash.  The  most  active  of  these  cases  present  unmistakable  evidences  of 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation  of  a  high  grade ;  but  in  no  instance  have  I  failed, 
on  a  close  examination,  to  recognize  a  quotidian  or  tertian  form  of  intermittent, 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  malarial  margin  been  absent  fVom  the  tongue. 

"  My  tabular  report  of  the  diseases  of  the  last  month  exhibits  diarrhoea  as 
the  prevailing  type  of  disease,  and  by  reference  to  that  paper  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  have  occurred  to  me  twenty-five  cases,  in  individuals  varying  in  age 
from  three  months  to  sixty  years ;  as  respects  the  treatment,  the  whole  number 
nay  be  divided  as  follow8t»  vi«.: — 
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**  Of  those  between  the  ages  of  three  months  and  ten  years,  six  required 
quinine  and  the  cold  bath,  while  five  yielded  to  the  administration  of  opiates 
and  astringents  ;  and  of  those  over  t«n  years,  twelve  demanded  quinine  and  the 
cold  dash,  while  only  two  yielded  to  opiates  and  astringents. 

"  Some  of  these  cases  were  of  an  alarming  character,  and  my  conviction  is 
that  their  favourable  termination  is  due  to  the  use  of  quinine,  which  I  was  at 
first  led  to  administer  by  the  malarial  tongue.  During  the  last  four  years,  our 
country  has  been  visited  by  an  unquestionable  form  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  not 
one  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  which  I  have  seen,  has  the  tongue  exhibited  the 
malarial  border,  but  has  appeared  as  if  scalded  in  patches.  But  the  semblance 
of  typhoid  fever  is  assumed  by  many  cases  of  the  autumnal  disease,  in  which, 
but  «)r  this  symptom,  much  apprehension  might  be  entertained,  and  much 
valuable  time  lost  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
quinine  is  actually  injurious  in  all  stages  of  the  typhoid  fever,  while  in  those 
cases  merely  wearing  its  livery,  that  remedy  is  not  only  useful,  but  essentially 
necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

"If  the  malarial  margin  were  useful  only  in  unmasking  thi«  form  of  disease, 
its  value  would  be  inestimable ;  but  when  it  points  out  with  equal  certainty  all 
other  varieties  of  disease  in  which  miasma  exerts  a  predisposing  agency,  it 
becomes  a  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  a  sign  by  which  we  detect  the 
operation  of  the  poison  in  its  inception,  and  are  conducted  to  the  true  method 
of  suppressing  it." 

Femoral  Aneurism  cured  by  Compression, — ^Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  of  Bethel,  Ct., 
relates  (New  York  Journ.  Med,,  July  1851)  the  following  interesting  case: — 

"  Thomas  J.  Elwell,  a  blacksmith,  30  years  of  age,  during  the  winter  of 
1842-3,  sufiered  from  pain  about  the  knee-joint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  and  applied  only  domestic  remedies  for  its  relief.  After 
a  walk  of  twenty-two  miles  over  frozen  ground,  the  pain  and  lameness  of  the 
knee  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  consulted  me  in  reference  to  it.  Upon 
examination,  I  immediately  detected  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  popliteal  region, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  having  all  the  characteristics  of  aneurism. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1843.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  from 
this  date,  the  tumour  had  increased  considerably  in  size,  so  much,  that  I  ad- 
vised my  patient  to  submit  to  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  at  once,  as  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  could  not  be  doubtful,  and  as  I  had  at  that  time  little  con- 
fidence in  any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Feeling  unwilling  to  endure  a  surgical 
operation,  he  soon  went  to  New  York  for  further  advice.  He  consulted  J)rs. 
Mott  and  Rogers,  who  both  gave  him  the  same  opinion  which  I  had  done,  and 
urged  him  to  remain  at  the  New-York  Hospital  for  operation.  He  then  passed 
over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  where  he  consulted  some  phy- 
sician, whose  name  I  cwinot  recall,  who  also  pronounced  it  a  case  of  aneurism, 
but  recommended  him  to  try  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  tumour.  He 
returned  home,  and  commenced  the  application  of  pressure,  Jiimselfy  by  ban- 
daging the  limb  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  and  placing  a  compress  of  folded 
cloth  directly  upon  the  pulsating  tumour.  He  persisted  in  this  course  for  two 
or  three  months  without  the  least  benefit,  when  he  determined  to  substitute  a 
firmer  compress.  Instead  of  folds  of  cloth,  folds  of  sheet-had  formed  the  nucleus 
of  his  compress,  which  was  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  I  called  upon 
him  oecaeionally  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  treatment,  and,  after  the  end  of 
ten  days  afber  the  application  of  the  lead  compress,  I  found  him  sufi^ering  much 

Sain  in  the  knee-joint,  from  the  severe  pressure  which  he  had  made,  but  no 
iminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  or  the  force  of  the  nulsations,  the  latter 
being  readily  felt  through  the  compresses  when  appliea  with  all  the  force 
which  he  coold  endure.  I  advised  him  to  discontinue  what  I  considered  a 
hazardous  proceeding,  and  to  abbreviate  his  sufferings  by  submitting  to  the 
usual  operation.  Notwithstanding,  being  a  man  of  very  strong  resolution,  he 
determined  to  pursue  this  course  still  longer,  and  abide  the  issue.  At  this 
time,  however,  he  threw  aside  the  lead  compress,  and  filled  its  place  with  a 
bail  ofcaouU^ume,  which  he  bound  upon  the  tumour  with  all  the  force  he  could 
endure.    Not  long  after,  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks,  I  ealled  again  to  see  him, 
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ftsd  WM  much  rarprised,  upon  ezaminiiig  the  limb  (which  he  exhibited  wiih 
no  little  triomph),  to  find  the  tumoor  mnch  diminished  in  sixe,  and  the  puUa- 
tiongone.  I  could  also  distinctly  feel  several  arteries  pulsating  about  the  knee- 
joint,  eyincing  an  increased  development  of  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
femoral.  From  this  time,  the  tumour  in  the  popliteal  space  was  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  had  entirely  disappeared.'' 

Case  of  Hermaphroditism. — ^Dr.  Jno.  Null  communicated  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  the  following  curious  example  of  hermaphroditism,  in  a  black 
brought  to  the  anatomical  rooms  of  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania : — 

She  dressed  as  a  female,  and  was  apparently  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
*£®«J^^g^°S  by  her  teeth  and  general  appearance.  Very  little  information 
could  be  obtained  concerning  her  habits  and  propensities.  She  resided  among 
the  degraded  blacks  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  and  died  from  drunken- 
ness and  exposure,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.} 

From  a  superficial  view  of  the  pelris  and  genitals,  almost  any  one  would 
have  pronounced  the  subject  to  have  been  a  hypogpadic  male,  notwithstanding 
the  large  mammao  and  the  want  of  hair  upon  the  face. 

The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  compared  with  the  narrowness  of  the  hips,  and 
the  form  and  development  of  the  limbs  would,  alone  considered,  have  indicated 
the  male  sex. 

The  representative  penis  was  five  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  the  skin,  prepuce,  glans,  corona,  fossa  navicularis,  and  orifice  of  the 
urethra  presented  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  penis.  .But,  by  lifting  up  or 
turning  aside  the  penis,  it  was  found  that  the  fossa  navicularis  was  split,  and 
that  the  urethra  was  wanting.  In  the  place  of  the  urethra  there  was  a  groove 
reaching  from  the  glans  penis  to  an  obliq[ue  opening  in  the  perineum.  The 
cuticle  lining  the  groove  was  thin  and  shining ;  it  was  also  deficient  in  pigment- 
ary cells.  On  each  side  of  this  groove  there  was  a  fold  of  skin  commencing 
near  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  penis,  and  stretching  around  the  perineal 
orifice.  The  interior  of  this  fold  showed  it  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  nymphas 
or  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  perineal  opening  was  the  commencement  of  a  passage  common  to  the 
bladder  and  vagina,  and  its  diameter  was  equal  to  that  of  a  common-sized 
catheter,  although  the  orifice  appeared  much  larger,  owing  to  its  obliquity. 

The  scrotum  existed  upon  one  side  only.  It  was  corrugated  with  transverse 
rugSB,  and  covered  as  usual  with  hairs  and  sebaceous  follicles.  To  the  touch  it 
gave  the  idea  that  it  contained  two  hard  bodies. 

Internal  Organs, — These  were  completely  female,  though  not  perfectly  de- 
veloped. The  dissection  was  commenced  by  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis  were  examined  in  connection  with  the  external  parts. 

The  bladder  was  natural  in  position  and  size.  There  was  no  prostate,  and 
the  urethra  was  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  opened  into  the  perineal  passage. 

The  uterus  was  small,  but  symmetrical ;  to  its  sides  were  attached  the  broad 
ligament,  holding  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

The  Fallopian  tube  of  the  right  side  had  no  free  and  fimbriated  extremity, 
but  terminated  in  a  sac  which  was  adherent  to  the  ovary. 

The  ovaries  were  small,  spherical,  and  corrugated ;  a  section  exhibited  the 
usual  fibrous  tissue  and  vesicles. 

The  right  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  was  exceedingly  thick,  and  appeared 
to  be  muscular ;  but,  upon  examination  with  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  white  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  It  reached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum,  where  it  was  firmly  attached. 

The  scrotum  contained  an  irreducible  omental  hernia,  probably  congenita. 
The  hernial  sac  contained  also  a  small  hardened  mass,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  representative  testicle,  but  it  contained  no  true  glandular  structure  or  ex- 
cretory tube.  The  vagina  was  of  the  proper  length,  but  extremely  narrow, 
especially  where  it  approached  the  perineal  orifice. 

The  above  case  would  be  classified  under  the  head  of  "  spurious  hermaphro- 
ditism*^ in  the  female,  according  to  Professor  Simpson's  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiology, — Quarterly  Summary  of  IVans- 
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Iris,  wounds  of,  370. 

Italy,  Carriere  on  climate  of,  141. 

J. 
Jacob  on  collyria,  249. 
Jones,  chylous  urine,  210. 
,  oxidation  of  ammonia  in  the  human 

body,  213. 
Joynes'  statistics  of  mortality  of  Baltimore, 

553. 


Keloides  in  a  child,  71. 
Kesteven,  creasote  in  diarrhoea,  227. 
Ko]>elt,  parovarium  of  female,  209. 
Kousso  in  Uenia,  484. 

L. 

Labour,  emphysema  during,  81. 

Lacerta  salamandra,  poisonous  properties 
of  milky  humour  secreted  by  cutaneous 
pustules  of,  532. 

Landouzy,  exaltation  of  hearing  in  paralysis 
of  facial  nerve,  225. 

Larynx,  polypus  of,  227. 

Lassaigne,  experiments  on  pancreatic  fluid, 
207.  208. 

Lawrence,  therapeutical  application  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, 470. 

— ,  popliteal   aneurism  treated  by 

compression,  ligature  of  femoral  artery, 
oOl. 

Laycock,  new  epidemic  exanthem,  486. 

Lead,  action  of  on  water,  540. 

Lee,  inflammation  of  veins,  484. 

Leidy,  introduction  of  cancerous  matter  be- 
neath integument  of  frog,  555. 

IJebig,  cooking  and  preserving  meat,  211. 
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Ligature,  internal  iliac,  227. 

external  iliac,  230. 

Linton,  outlines  of  general  pathology,  454. 
Liver,  air  in,  485. 

and  spleen,  enlargement  and  disease 

of,  72. 

M. 

Maclise*8  Surgical  Anatomy,  445. 

Magnesia,  Heury's,  554. 

Malarial  diseases,  peculiar  appearance   of 
tongue  in,  555. 

Mammary  inflammation,  86. 

May,  cases  of  amputation,  313. 

McClintock,  causes  and  treatment  of  se- 
condary hemorrhage  afler  parturition,  529, 

McCready,  rapid  delivery,  259. 

death  from  external  application 

of  arsenic,  256. 

Mclntyre,  report  from  Wills'  Hospital,  273, 
549. 

McSherry,  surgical  cases,  1 18. 

Meat,  cooking  and  preserving,  211. 

Medical  colleges,  statistics  of,  283. 

Medical  evidence  in  favour  of  and  at  the 
request  of  prisoner,  260. 

Melanotic  tumour  of  orbit,  254. 

Membranous  croup,  74,  85. 

Menstruation,  diarrh(Ba  as  a  symptom  of, 
257. 

Meynier,  collodion  in  ingrowing  nail,  499. 

Moir,  mode  of  inducing  premature  labour, 
516. 

,  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  518, 521. 

Molluscous  tumour  in  external  ear,  486. 

Molluscum,  396. 

Morland,  extracts  from  records  of  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  65, 
364. 

Mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, new  muscular  system  in,  206. 

Muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  482. 

Muscular  system,  new,  in  mucous  membrane 
of  stomach  and  intestines,  206. 

N. 
Nail,  collodion  in  ingrowing,  499. 
Neill,  temporal  ridges  of  African  cranium, 

278. 

,  hermaphroditism,  558. 
Neuroma,    extirpation     without    injury    to 

nerve,  238. 
Nevins,  action  of  lead  on  water,  540. 
New-born  infants,  diminution  of  weight  in, 

533. 
Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  536. 


(Kdema  of  glottis,  tracheotomy  in,  236. 
Oettinger,  changes  which  calomel  undergoes 

in  intestinal  canal,  539. 
(Esophagus,  stricture  of,  409. 
Operative  Surgery,  review  of  Skey's,  121. 
Orbit,  fungoid  tumour  of,  253. 

,  melanotic  tumour  of,  254 

Osborne,  peculiar  appearance  of  tongue  in 

malarial  diseases,  555. 
Otorrhoea,  twenty  years'  duration,  364. 
Ovarian  tumour,  365. 
Ovariotomy,  508,  511. 
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Ovary  removed  by  mistake  for  a  labial  cyvt, 

oil. 
Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  with,  632. 
Ozone,  Faraday  on,  543. 

P. 

Paget,  popliteal  anearism  treated  by  prea- 

Bure,  602. 
Pancreatic  fluid,  experiments  on,  207,  208. 
Pappe,  poisonous  properties    of  Homeria 

collina,  636. 
Paralysis,  electro-magnetism  in,  470. 
Parker,  oil  of  turpentine  in  excessive  dose, 

79. 
Parkman,  malignant  disease  of  testicle,  84. 
Parovarium  of  female,  the  analogue  of  epi- 
didymis in  the  male,  209. 
Pauli,  polypus  of  larynx,  227. 
Peddie,  contagiousness  of  pu  erperal  fever, 

628. 
Pelvis,  fracture  of,  with  rupture  of  bladder, 

78. 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  283, 

449. 
Pericardial  sac,  absence  of,  471. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  201. 
Phthisis,  arrest  of,  478. 
Physiology,  Bernard's  discoveries  in,  20, 

337. 
Piorry,  air  in  liver,  485. 
poisoning  by  strychnine,  534. 
■  by  strawberries,  368. 

— by  Scheele's  green,  635. 

by  nicotine,  536. 

,  statistics  of,  634. 

Poisonous  properties  of  milky  humour  se- 
creted by  cutaneous  pustules  of  common 

toad,  532. 
Poisons,  mineral,  in  nervous  system,  635. 
Polypus  of  larynx,  227. 
Popliteal  aneurism  treated  by  compression, 

278,  600,  501,  502,  603,  604,  605. 
Pneumonia,  fatal  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in, 

330. 

,  urine  in,  224. 

Premature  labour,  mode  of  inducing,  516, 

517. 
Pruritus,  treatment  of,  226. 
Puerperal  fever,  epidemics  of,  518. 
. ,  contagiousness    of,   518, 

621,  621. 


Quain,  arrest  of  phthisis,  476. 


Rabourdin,  preparation  of  atropin  by  chlo- 
roform, 214. 

Radcliffe,  Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion,  466. 

Randolph,  uses  of  Eustachian  valve,  96. 

Rape,  260,  261. 

Rauch,  topical  application  of  chloroform, 
112. 

Recamier,  galvanic  cataplasms  of,  477. 
•  Rectum,  diseases  of,  468. 

Redtenbacher,  urine  in  pneumonia,  2S4. 

Rheumatism,  electro-magnetism  in,  479. 

Roberton,  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Mid- 
wifery, notice  of,  179. 

Robin,  antiseptics,  473. 


Roe,  fatal  effectv  of  (Shlorofotm,  271. 
Rose,  ood-Hver  oil  in  gaol  cachexia,  683. 
Roucher,  presence  of  mineral   poisons-  in 
nervous  system,  535. 

S. 

Saunders,  diffused  femoral  aneurism,  227. 

Schbnbein,  some  pathological  effects  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  647. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  afler  parturition, 
causes  and  treatment  of,  629. 

Shattuck,  tuberculous  diseases  of  mesen- 
teric glands,  lungs,  Uver,  spleen,  80,  81. 

,  tuberculous  disease,  86. 

— — ,  chronic  dysentery,  366. 

Shoulder-joint,  injury  of,  245 

,   amputation  at,  327,  370. 

Simpson,  induction  of  premature  labour,  517. 
,  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever, 
521. 

Skey*s  Operative  Surgery,  review  of,  121. 

— —  tourniquet,  245. 

Skull  of  infant,  compression  of,  during  birth, 
264. 

Small-pox  afler  vaccination,  218. 

— — — ,  collodion  to  prevent  pitting,  &6, 
in  pregnant  female,  disease  not 


communicated  to  child,  77. 
Smith,  congenital    dislocation  of  head   of 

radius  forwards,  242. 
— ,  fragilitas  ossium,  248. 
— ,  fatal  case  of  inversion  of  uteros  with 

attached  placenta,  265. 
— ,  molluscum,  396. 
Statistics  of  medical  schools,  283. 
Sternum,  absence  of,  209. 
Stewart,  small-pox  afler  a  third  vaccinstion, 

218. 

,  Henry^s  magnesia,  564. 

Storer,  ulceration  of  caecum,  65. 

— ,  collodion,  to  prevent  pitting  in  va* 

riola,  66. 
,  variola  in  pregnant  female,  disease 

not  communicated  to  child,  77. 

,  contagiousness  of  erysipelas,  78. 

— >,  immediate  division  of  funis  in  con- 
nection with  sudden  death  of  the  newly^ 

born,  82. 
Strangulation  in  utero,  261. 
,  pathological  appearances  in, 

266. 
Strawberries,  poisoning  by,  368. 
Stricture  of  urethra  treated  by  gum<^ela«tic 

catheter,  239. 
Strictures  of  urethra, -treatment  of,  507. 
Strychnine,  poisoning  by,  534. 
Swan,  separate  course  of  sensation,  volition, 

and  the  involuntary  power,  205. 
Syphilitic  ulcer  and  tubercular  eruption,  371. 

T. 
Taenia,  koosso  m,  4S4. 
Tannin  as  an  antidote  to  strychnine,  634. 
Tartar  emetic,  fatal  effects  of  in  pneumonia, 

330. 
Tartarized  antimony  in  poisoning  by  arsenic, 

262. 
Temporal  ridges  of  African  cranium,- 278.     , 
Testicle  retained  in  groin,  €9. 

,  malignant  disease  of,  84. 
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Testis,  removal  of  diseased,  119. 

Thayer,  apoplexy  and  softening  of  the  brain, 
61. 

Thore,  excision  of  astragalus  for  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  that  bone,  512. 

Tilt,  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom  of  menstruation, 
257. 

,  galvanic  cataplasms,  477. 

Tissue  and  its  retrograde  metamorphosis, 
22. 

Toad,  poisonous  properties  of  milky  humour 
secreted  by  cutaneous  pustules  of,  532. 

Tongue,  peculiar  appearances  of,  in  mala- 
rial diseases,  655. 

Tonsils,  serious  hemorrhage  from  incision 
of,  611. 

Tournie,  treatment  of  pruritus,  226. 

Tourniquet,  Skey's,  246. 

T.ownsend,  membranous  croup,  85. 

,  fractured  vertebrie,  68. 

Toynbee,  effects  of  molluscous  tumours  in 
external  auditory  meatus,  485. 

*,  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  ear 

with  previous  disease  of  brain,  499. 

Tracheotomy  in  oedema  of  glottis,  236. 

— — — —  in  epilepsy,  484. 

Traill,  poisoning  by  Scheele's  green,  636. 

Traumatic  tetanus  treated  by  chloroform, 
498. 

Tuberculous  disease,  86. 

of  mesenteric  glands, 

lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  80,  81. 

Tufnell,  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compres- 
sion, 197. 

Turpentine  in  excessive  doses,  79. 

U. 

Urethra,  treatment  of  strictures  of,  507. 

-,wilh  gum- 
elastic  catheters,  239. 

Urinary  Deposits,  Bird  on,  447. 

Urine  in  pneumonia,  224. 

Urticaria  produced  by  hyoscyamus,  369. 

Uterus,  absence  of,  209. 

,  congenital  obliteration  of  mouth  of, 
238. 

,  fatal  case  of  inversion  of,  255. 

,  rupture  of,  69. 


Vaccination,  protective  power  of,  219. 
,  small-pox  after,  218. 


Vaccination,  value  of,  216. 

Vagina,  congenital  obliteration  of,  238 

,  occlusion  of,  relieved  by  operation, 
13. 

Veins,  inflammation  of,  484. 

Venot,  chloroform  in  gonorrhoea,  249. 

Vertebra,  fractured,  68. 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  196. 

Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital,  practice  of,  613. 

Vital  Motion,  Philosophy  of,  465. 

^—  properties  in  limbs  in  a  state  of  cada- 
veric rigidity,  472. 

W. 

Walsh,  erysipelas,  225. 

Ward,  compression  of  the  skull  of  infant 

during  birth,  254. 
— ,  popliteal  aneurism  treated  by  pres* 

sure,  604. 
Ware,  ovarian  tumour,  365. 
Warren,  amputation  of  shoulder-joint,  370. 
^—^ ,  fracture  of  pelvis  and  rupture  of 

bladder,  78. 

,  gangrene  of  appendix  vermiformis. 


,  intracapsular    fracture  of  cervix 

femoris,  88. 
,  occlusion   of  vagina  relieved  by 

operation,  13. 

-,  testicle  retained  in  groin,  f 


Webster,  small-pox  after  vaccination,  218. 

Whistler,  tracheotomy  in  oedema  of  glottis, 
236. 

Williams,  dislocation  of  lens,  84. 

,   hypospadias,  79. 

,    wounds  of  iris,  370. 

Wills'  Hospital,  clinical  report,  273,  649. 

Women,  diseases  of,  179. 

Wood,  suits  for  malpractice,  43. 

— ,  popliteal  aneurism  cured  by  com- 
pression, 278. 

— — ,  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis,  276. 

Woorara  poison,  214. 

Wounding,  269. 

Wright,  method  of  preventing  fat  becoming 
rancid,  566. 

Wurtz,  bromine  as  a  toxicological  agent, 
640. 

Wythes'  Microscopist,  464. 


Ziehl,  absence  of  uterus,  209. 
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